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V 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OP  THE 

STATE. 

(Paper  read  by  State  Supt.  Whltford  before  the  State  Teachers  Association,  at  Madison,  Dec. 

80th,  1879.) 

Thia  paper  has  been  prepared  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  esteemed  President  of  this  body.  The  close  of  the  year  affords 
superior  facilities,  through  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  school 
officers,  to  gain  a  wide  outlook  upon  the  numerous  educational  opera- 
tions of  the  State.  It  is  certainly  fitting  for  the  members  of  this 
Association,  which  represents  all  grades  of  our  school  work,  to  re- 
new carefully  their  efforts  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  to  note  dis- 
tinctly the  salient  results, —  some  of  them  unfavorable,  but  most  of 
them  gratifying  and  even  cheering. 

Let  us  consider  our  subject  under  the  heads  of  statistical  summa- 
ries and  prominent  needs.  To  be  specific  and  accurate,  I  shall  have 
to  use  quite  largely  the  footings  of  the  tables  which  comprise  the 
many  items  found  in  the  different  school  reports.  I  trust  that  this 
paper  will  not  be  wearisome,  while  I  join  figures  with  the  facts. 

STAT  [STIC  AL  IKFORMATIOl?". 

I.    State  University, 

Let  us  begin  with  the  State  University,  the  crown  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  In  the  past  year,  there  have  been  manifested,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  results  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  State  in  grant- 
ing to  this  institution  a  magnificent  income.  More  than  usual  pros- 
perity has  attended  its  administration.  The  Assembly  Hall  and  Li- 
brary, spacious  and  elegant  buildings  united  together,  have  been 
1  — V0I.X.— N0.I 
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erected  at  the  cost,  all  furnished,  of  about  $40,000.  No  appropriation 
has  been  asked  from  the  State  to  meet  any  portion  of  this  expense^ 
us  a  sufficient  amount  was  saved  from  the  receipts  of  the  University^ 
during  the  past  two  years,  to  cover  all  items.  The  Library  furnishes 
a  room  for  the  safer  keeping  of  the  books  and  periodicals,  enables  the 
Institution  to  use  a  larger  number  of  them,  and  supplies  conveniences 
for  the  consultation  of  them  by  the  faculty  and  the  students.  The 
Assembly  Hall  furnishes  accommodations  for  all  the  members  of  the 
University  to  meet  in  a  single  room  for  lectures  and  public  exercises. 
The  want  of  this  convenience  has  affected,  for  many  years,  the  unity 
and  efficiency  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  school,  and  somewhat 
deprived  it  of  an  immediate  communication  with  the  public.  Some 
valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  machine  shops,  the  labora- 
tories, and  the  cabinets.  The  liberality  of  the  State  encouraged, 
without  doubt,  ex-Governor  Washburn  to  give  to  the  University  the 
Astronomical  Observatory,  which  was  erected  last  year,  and  has  been 
partially  furnished  with  instruments  this  year.  When  completed  it 
will  cost  the  donor  at  least  $30,000. 

Six  new  members  have  been  added,  since  June  last  year,  to  the  Fac* 
ulty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Three  of  these  fill  the 
Chairs  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  professors  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  departments  of  Modern  Languages,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Liter- 
ature, have  been  strengthened,  while  that  of  Astronomy  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  James  C.  Watson,  Avho  has  acquired  emi- 
nent distinction  in  his  work.  The  enrollment  of  students  is  nearly 
one  hundred  greater  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  number  in  the 
Sub-Freshman  Class  has  decreased  the  past  year,  and  that  of  the 
Freshman  and  Junior  Classes  has  increased.  What  is  more  satisfac- 
tory, there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  scholarship  of  those 
admitted,  as  well  as  of  those  taught  in  the  University. 

The  most  radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Institution  for  the 
past  few  years,  consists  in  the  recent  modification  of  the  plan  for  the 
Courses  of  Study.  A  wider  range  of  instruction,  and  a  more  extend- 
ed prosecution  of  the  various  branches  are  offijred.  The  principle  of 
the  election  of  studies  has  been  made  more  prominent,  with  the  view 
of  allowing  technical  branches  to  be  substituted  for  those  in  the  gen- 
eral courses.  Under  this  scheme,  Latin  can  be  pursued  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course  in  the  place  of  the  Modern  Languages.  This  change  has 
been  effected  to  relieve  some  of  the  Courses  which  had  become  crov?d- 
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ed  by  the  addition  of  new  studies,  to  permit  the  students  to  follow 
more  freely  their  inclinations  to  investigate  certain  subjects,  and  to 
place  the  graduates  of  the  University  in  a  more  equal  position. 

II.    Denominational  Colleges  and  Private  Academies. 

The  denominational  colleges  are  feeling  the  depression  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  business  circles  of  the  country.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  report  leas  number  of  students  in  attendance.  That 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  has  suspended.  Most  of  them  have  been  making, 
in  the  past  year,  earnest  and  successful  eflForts  to  enlarge  their  endow- 
ment funds.  Between  these  institutions  and  the  State  University,  as 
yon  all  know,  there  exist  cordial  relations.  These  should  always  be 
maintained,  as  the  latter  cannot  supply  the  facilities  for  the  training 
of  all  the  youth  of  the  State  who  seek  the  college  culture;  and  the 
former  furnish  instruction  to  those  in  different  sections,  and  aid  in 
fostering  in  those  sections  the  sentiment  which  favors  higher  educa- 
tion. In  these  denominational  schools  are  found  some  of  oar  most 
accomplished  and  effective  teachers,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  living  on 
meager  salaries,  and  performing  a  vast  amount  of  service  for  the  cause 
of  general  education. 

Not  many  of  the  academies  report  yearly  to  the  State.  They  are 
gradually  diminishing  in  number,  as  they  are  in  fche  patronage  which 
they  receive  from  the  public.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
is  the  general  attendance  of  pupils  in  them.  Scarcely  any  of  them 
have  endowments,  and  they  are,  in  the  main,  feebly  supported  by  in- 
adequate tuition  fees.  Having  never  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
State,  they  are  surrendering  their  work  to  the  public  high  schools. 
But  in  the  transition  stage  of  the  development  of  our  educational 
agencies,  they  have  accomplished  in  the  past,  as  they  are  now  doing 
in  some  localities,  an  important  service  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 
They  have  furnished  employment  for  many  of  our  ablest  instructors, 
prepared  many  young  people  to  become  teachers  in  our  common 
schools,  and  nourished  and  strengthened  popular  education  in  sections 
where  they  have  been  located. 

III.    State  Normal  Schools, 

The  supervision  which  the  Normal  Regents  exercise  over  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  is  remarkably  close,  referring  to  the  most 
minute  detail.  The  condition  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  rooms  in 
the  buildings,  the  amount  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  the  qualifications 
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of  the  teachers,  the  character  of  the  recitation  work,  the  progress  of 
the  pupils,  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  classes,  aud  the  impression 
which  the  schools  are  making  on  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
situated, —  all  come  under  their  careful  inspection.  As  a  result,  these 
schools  are  kept  in  a  nearly  uniform  grade  of  efficiency.  In  the  past 
year,  the  enrollment  in  their  model  and  preparatory  departments  has 
somewhat  decreased,  while  that  in  their  Normal  classes  proper  has 
increased.  Less  number  of  students  have  graduated  in  the  two  years' 
eourse  of  study,  and  a  greater  in  the  four  yeai-s'  course.  In  the  Osh- 
kosh  and  River  Falls  Schools,  there  have  been  added  several  new 
teachers,  on  account  of  the  resignation  of  old  members  of  their  fac- 
ulties, and  on  account  of  the  augmentation  of  the  class  work.  The 
quality  of  instruction  in  all  these  schools  is  cousfcantly  improving,  as 
is  evidenced  in  the  examination  of  their  classes.  The  board  of  visit- 
iors  this  year,  without  exception,  express  their  high  admiration  of  the 
-discipline  which  prevails  in  these  schools,  and  of  the  instruction  giv- 
«n  by  the  teachers.  Greater  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  training  departments.  The  duties  of  their  directors 
have  been  increased  and  made  more  specific,  and  many  of  the  students 
are  required  to  spend  in  them  more  time  in  observation  and  prac^ 
4iee  work.  The  experience  of  these  schools  confirms  the  opinion  that 
thej  are  making  a  stronger  impression,  especially  upon  the  country 
schools,  through  their  under-graduates  than  through  those  who  com- 
|ilete  the  courses;  for  the  reason  that  a  much  larger  number  of  the 
-former  are  sent  out  to  teach.  Pres.  McGregor  says  that  through 
these  "  a  Normal  School  can  reach  directly  that  branch  of  our  educa- 
tional system  most  in  need  of  its  infiuence.^^ 

The  value  of  the  two  years'  course  of  training  has,  this  year,  at- 
"traeted  considerable  attention.     It  is  undeniable  that  it  has  not  proved 
.  entirely  successful,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Normal  Regents.    This  is 
« due  to  the  system,  and  not  to  the  lack  of  any  care  given  to  the  course 
i*  i;he  schools.     President  Albee  in  his  report  strenuously  defends  the 
lutility  of  the  course, "  from  the  conviction  that  its  scope  and  value  are 
nnderestimated  by  some  thoughtful  men,  who  have  not  examined  the 
4iuestion  attentively."     lie  maintains  that,  "  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  people,  with  low  ideals  regarding  culture,  to  rise  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would;  and  thus  far  it  has  accomplished  its  object."    Presi- 
dent Stearns  advocates  the  use  of  the  word  '*  certification"  for  "grad- 
ation,*" to  designate  the  formal  completion  of  this  course,  so  as  to 
laiake  a  clearer  distinction  between  the  two  courses.    He  adds  that 
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"  Those  who  have  heen  but  two  years  in  the  school,  by  the  use  of  the- 
term  "graduation,"  in  which  they  are  justified  by  custom,  claim  eqnal 
honors  with  those  who  have  given  twice  as  much  time  to  preparation 
for  teaching.  The  evil  resulting  from  this  is  two-fold.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Normal  School  is*  judged  by  the  work  of  these  elementary 
"  graduates,"  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  received  all  the  train- 
ing which  it  affords;  on  the  other,  pupils  are  discouraged  from  com- 
pleting the  full  course,  because  they  "  graduate  "  at  the  end  of  twa 
years,  and  become  competitors  for  situations  as  "Normal  graduates.'* 
One  of  the  Visiting  Committees  to  these  schools  recommends  that  na 
diploma  or  certificate  be  granted  to  the  students  who  finish  the  ele- 
mentary course;  another  urges  the  importance  of  inducing  the  stu- 
dents to  pursue  the  full  course,  on  the  grounds  that  "  The  studies  of 
the  two  last  years  are  of  such  a  character  a3  to  develope  more  effect- 
nally  and  rapidly  than  the  earlier,  the  power  of  stimulating  and  en- 
riching thought;"  and  that  those  who  do  not  complete  these  studies^ 
in  "  going  forward,  as  they  dp,  in  many  instances,  to  high  positions 
as  teachers,  go  unprepared;  and  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth 
suffer  from  the  lack." 

The  Normal  Regents  have  discussed  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  Platteville  school.  Some  pre- 
liminary arrangements  have  been  made,  looking  toward  the  formation 
of  such  a  school  sometime  next  year.  President  McGregor  says  that 
should  the  Board  decide  to  favor  the  school  "  with  this  new  depart- 
ment,! am  confident  that  the  citizens  and  the  Normal  School, —  both 
teachers  and  pupils, —  will  give  it  a  hearty  support."  He  thinks  that 
"  its  introduction,  even  in  a  modified  form,  will  bring  about  a  much 
needed  revolution  in  primary  teaching."  President  Parker,  after 
noticing  the  merits  of  the  Kindergarten,  presents  the  thought  that 
"  The  claim  of  the  Normal  School  is  that  the  Kindergarten  will  ex- 
hibit the  most  perfect  means  known  for  the  study  of  some  of  the  ini*- 
tial  processes  of  mind;  and  that  its  influence  upon  Normal  students 
will  be  correspondingly  healthful,  as  reflected  and  disseminated 
through  district  schools."  He  commends  to  the  Board  the  establisb*- 
ment  of  a  Kindergarten,  at  an  early  day,  in  connection  with  the 
River  Falls  school. 

IV.     Charitable  [and  Refonnatory  Schools. 

Unusual  vigor  has  been  shown,  the  past  year,  in  the  management  of 
the  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Schools.  With  one  exception,  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  cared  for  and  taught  in  each  of  them,  is  the  largest  ii 
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has  ever  been.  The  good  conduct  and  the  readiness  to  learn  exhibited 
by  these  inmates  are  noticeable  features.  The  instruction  given  in  the 
schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  of  a  superior  character, 
not  excelled  in  any  other  class  of  schools  in  the  State.  We  hear  ex- 
cellent reports  of  the  condition,  in  all  respects,  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls.  The  general  discipline  of  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  It  is  believed  that  the  department 
of  instruction,  both  in  its  plan  and  in  its  recitation  methods,  can  be 
improved.  The  faculties  in  all  these  schools  are  represented  as  har- 
monious and  heartily  co-operating  together.  The  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Delavan  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  16th  of  last 
September.  The  main  building  was  ill-adapted  to  the  uses  of  such  a 
school.  Most  of  the  children  have  since  been  kept  together,  and  are 
provided  with  quite  convenient  accommodations  in  the  outside  build- 
ings, which  are  not  greatly  damaged  by  the  fire.  The  exercises  of  the 
school  were  suspended  only  for  a  day  in  consequence  of  this  accident. 
The  Legislature  will  be  asked  this  winter  to  provide  an  appropriation 
of  $130,000  for  the  erection,  next  year,  of  safer  and  more  suitable 
buildings  for  this  school. 

V.    Free  High  Schools, 

The  amendments  passed  last  winter  to  the  free  high  school  law, 
have  rendered  it  more  satisfactory  and  efficient  in  its  operations.  The 
law  has  been  simplified  in  most  of  its  provisions.  The  schools  in  the 
larger  cities  do  not  receive  as  much  State  aid  as  formerly,  and  those 
in  the  towns  and  villages  receive  more  proportionally.  The  State 
Superintendent  has  prepared  a  circular  on  the  free  high  school  sys- 
tem, for  distribution  throughout  the  State.  In  it  he  gives  a  succinct 
history  of  the  legislation,  and  of  the  schools  established  under  the  law; 
he  shows  what  were  the  leading  purposes  in  the  enactment  of  the  law; 
and  he  justifies  the  State  in  passing  such  a  measure.  He  discusses 
the  standard  of  admission  of  pupils  to  these  schools,  and  presents 
three  courses  of  study,  which  he  recommends  for  their  adoption.  The 
circular  closes  with  full  comments  on  the  sections  of  the  law. 

During  the  past  year,  two  schools  have  been  discontinued,  and  five 
have  been  organized  and  reported.  Eighty-eight  in  all  receive  aid 
from  the  State  in  the  distribution  of  the  high  school  fund  of  $25,000. 
Several  other  schools  were  formed,  but  too  late  to  maintain  instruc- 
tion the  requisite  length  of  time,  before  the  31st  of  August  last.  In 
the  schools  which  reported,  198  teachers  were  employed,  6,623  pupils 
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were  taught,  $9,035.50  were  received  for  tuition,  and  $119,098.15  were 
expended  for  instruction.  Of  the  pupils  in  attendance,  a  greater 
number  are  returned  as  pursuing  the  common  branches  only,  and  a 
less  number  the  higher. 

The  primary  object  in  the  establishment  of  these  schools  has  not 
been  realized  to  any  great  extent  —  viz.:  the  creation  of  town  high 
schools.  Only  three  of  this  kind  have  been  organized  in  the  past  four 
and  a  half  years.  But  the  scheme  has  very  materially  stimulated  and 
strengthened  high  school  instruction  in  the  villages  and  cities. 

The  vantage  ground  thus  secured  by  the  State  will  have  to  be 
watched  with  considerable  solicitude,  lest  the  opponents  of  high 
school  instruction  shall  demand  the  withdrawal  of  all  public  sup- 
port. 

In  this  connection,  the  fact  might  be  mentioned  that  at  least 
twenty  high  schools,  in  our  villages  and  cities,  have  never  availed 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  &ee  high  school  law. 

VI.     Teachers*  Institutes. 

In  no  previous  year,  have  the  teachers'  institutes  in  this  State  been 
so  efficient.  More  county  superintendents  have  interested  themselves 
in  inviting  the  institute  workers  to  their  counties,  and  in  inducing 
their  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes.  Besides  the  four  regular  con- 
ductors, forty-two  assistent  conductors  were  employed  portions  of  the 
time.  The  number  of  institutes  held  is  sixty-five,  in  fifty-seven  coun- 
ties and  superintendents'  districts.  Thirty-nine  of  these  were  each 
two  weeks  in  length,  and  one  was  four  weeks, —  the  remainder  being 
each  one  week.  Only  thirteen  were  in  session  in  the  spring.  The 
holding  of  the  others  principally  in  August  and-  September  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  a  much  larger  force  of  instructors.  The 
number  of  members  enrolled  in  the  institutes,  is  5,126;  and  of  these, 
4,139  had  previously  taught.  The  average  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  shows  an  increase  of  four-tenths  of  a 
month, —  the  full  average  being  22.7  months. 

This  year  closed  the  instruction  in  the  three  years'  course  of  study 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  institutes.  The  results  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan.  The  work  has  been  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  district  school  teachers,  has  been  more  concentrated  on  given 
and  practical  subjects,  and  has  enabled  the  entire  force  to  be  better 
organized  and  directed. 
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VII.    State  Certificates. 

At  the  examination  last  August  for  State  teachers^  certificates^ 
eighteen  candidates  were  present.  Only  four  passed, —  one  receiving 
the  limited  certificate,  and  three  the  unlimited.  On  the  petition  of 
eleven  of  these  candidates,  a  special  examination  will  be  held  for 
them  this  week,  at  Madison.  Those  who  were  examined  in  August 
testify  to  the  exceeding  thoroughness  of  the  work. 

The  certificates  of  forty-one  graduates  in  the  elementary  course  of 
our  Normal  Schools  have,  during  the  year,  been  countersigned  by  the 
State  Superintendent;  and  thus  converted  into  five  years^  certificates^ 
— the  length  of  the  limited  on^es.  Sixteen  diplomas  of  the  graduates 
in  the  full  Normal  course  have  also  been  countersigned,  and  made 
infco  unlimited  certificates.  The  same  has  been  done  for  twenty-one 
graduates  of  the  State  University. 

VIII.    Report  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  documents  which  the  State  issues  this 
year,  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  To  the 
teachers  and  school  ofiicers  it  has  an  especial  interest.  It  furnishes 
three  papers  which  relate  entirely  to  educational  matters.  One  is 
upon  the  modes  of  ventilation  and  heating  in  our  Normal  School 
buildings;  another  treats  of  "Our  Public  Schools  in  their  Relations 
to  the  Health  of  Pupils;"  and  the  third  discusses  at  length  the  subject 
of  the  school-houses  of  the  State. 

The  first  paper  is  prepared  by  Gen.  James  BintlifiF,  who  has  care- 
fully studied  the  difiFerent  modes  of  ventilating  private  houses  and 
public  buildings.  The  second  is  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  who  brings  together  a  large  amount  of  facts  bearing  upon 
the  study  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  our  schools,  upon  the  ignor- 
ance of  teachers  in  regard  to  the  plainest  sanitary  rules  and  condi- 
tions, upon  the  school  age  of  children  and  their  capacity  for  study, 
and  upon  the  amount  of  work  required  of  children  in  our  schools,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  perform  this  work.  The  last  paper 
is  written  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden,  formerly  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  embraces  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to 
the  sanitary  state  of  school-houses.  This  article  contains,  under  a 
systematic  arrangement,  the  substance  of  about  one  thousand  reports 
which  were  received  from  superintendents  and  teachers  in  nearly  all 
portions  of  the  State,  in  answer  to  a  list  of  questions  which  were  fur- 
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nished  them  last  spring.  The  information  here  given  is  simply 
startling,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  may  well  lead  us  to  serious  re- 
flection, and  to  remedy  as  soon  as  possible  the  defects  found  in  our 
school  buildings  and  their  surroundings. 

IX.    Public  Schools. 

The  returns  from  the  public  schools  of  both  the  counties  and  the- 
dties,  are  not  very  gratifying  in  some  of  their  points.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  this  year,  is  reported  to  be 
484,259, —  an  increase  of  5,567  over  that  of  last  year.  The  whole 
number  of  children  in  attendance  upon  thejpublic  schools  this  year 
is  293,386, —  a  decrease  of  4,216  from  that  of  last  year.  The  attend- 
ance of  children  upon  the  private  schools  shows  a  slight  gain.  The 
percentage  of  the  attendance  of  children  of  school  age  upon  both  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  last  year,  was  computed  to  be  67;  that  for  this 
year  is  65.9, —  a  decrease  of  1.1  per  cent. 

The  average  length  of  time  that  the  public  schools  were  taught  in 
the  independent  cities,  was  188  days, —  a  decrease  of  one  day  from  that 
of  last  year;  and  in  the  counties,  151  days, —  a  decrease  of  ten  days. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  required  for  the  public  schools  last 
year,  was  6,844, —  a  gain  of  144.  The  whole  number  employed  was- 
9,875, —  an  increase  of  only  sixty-seven. 

The  average  wages  paid  per  year  to  teachers  in  the  independent 
cities,  were  for  males  $838.41,—  a  decrease  of  $164.34;  and  for  females 
$341.89, —  a  decrease  of  $5.15.  Those  paid  per  month  to  teachers  in 
the  counties,  were  for  males  $37.75,—  a  decrease  of  70  cents;  and  for 
females  $25.73,—  a  gain  of  40  cents. 

The  superintendents  of  the  cities  and  the  counties  have  issued,  in 
all,  9,396  certificates  to  teachers, —  an  increase  of  466.  Of  these, 
8,423  were  for  the  third  grade,—  an  increase  of  673.  The  certificates 
of  the  first  and  second  grades  given  by  them,  number  167  less  than 
those  issued  last  year. 

The  number  of  graded  schools  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  addition  of  one  with  two  departments, —  making 
in  all  four  hundred  thirty-three. 

The  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  indicate  not  an  alto- 
gether satisfactory  condition  of  the  text-book  question,  as  related  to 
the  district  schools.  Out  of  5,657  districts  in  the  counties,  the  returns 
show  that  only  2^992  had,  by  the  31st  of  August  last,  made  adoptions 
of  hooks  for  their  schools;  and  that  886  of  these  do  not  use  exclu- 
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sively  the  books  which  they  have  adopted.  This  year,  502  additional 
districts  purchase  their  books;  and  those  which  sell  to  pupils,  gain 
389;  and  those  which  loan,  gain  only  ten. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  money  from  all  sources  by  the  school 
boards  of  the  cities  and  counties,  amount  to  $2,719,500, —  a  decrease 
of  $30,455.93.    The  aggregate  expenditures  reach  $2,146,176.56,— a" 
decrease  of  only  $2,152.98.    The  cities  have  paid  out  $24,106.68  less 
than  they  did  last  year;  and  the  counties,  $21,953.70  more. 

Of  the  65  county  superintendents,  33  were  re-elected  or  hold  over 
for  the  next  year  or  next  term;  and,  of  course,  32  new  ones  enter 
upon  their  ofiSce  the  first  Monday  of  next  month.  During  the  past 
year,  there  have  been  only  six  changes  among  the  superintendents  of 
our  independent  cities  —  twenty-seven  in  number. 

X.    Progress  in  the  Past  Six  Year§. 

To  show  the  enterprise  of  our  educational  workers,  the  stability  of 
the  popular  sentiment  which  sustains  our  free  school  system,  and  the 
basis  on  which  we  rely  for  the  future  growth  of  our  schools,  let  us 
mark  the  progress  we  have  made  during  the  past  six  years.  I  caa 
safely  assert  that  it  is  surprising,  even  should  we  consider  it  apart 
from  the  severe  financial  depression  which  has  prevailed  during  all 
that  time.  But  when  considered  in  connection  with  our  business 
embarassments  and  the  general  tone  of  discouragement  existing 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  simply  marvelous. 

1.  In  the  State  University  since  1873,  the  attendance  of  students 
in  the  classes  above  the  preparatory  department,  has  increased  firom 
246  to  377,  a  gain  of  131;  and  to  the  number  of  professors,  not  reck- 
oning those  in  charge  of  the  Law  Department,  there  have  been  added 
.five;  and  to  that  of  instructors,  three.  In  that  year,  the  total  number 
who  had  graduated  from  the  Institution  was  201;  now  it  is  576.  Then 
the  amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate,  was  $118,- 
907.65;  now  it  is  $489,610.85,  more  than  fourfold.  Then  the  whole 
income  was  f?16,210.58;  now  it  is  $82,544.42, —  more  than  fivefold. 
That  year  the  amount  received  for  tuition  was  $4,239.65;  this  year,  it 
was  $368.00, —  tuition  fees  not  being  paid  now  in  the  literary  depart- 
ments by  the  residents  of  the  State.  In  the  six  years,  Science  Hall, 
the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  the  Library 
Building  have  been  erected,  at  the  aggregate  cost  of  not  less  than 
^$175,000. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  Normal  Schools  it  can  be  said  that  in  that 
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time  one  school  has  been  added  to  the  list;  the  productive  fund  has 
been  increased  $135,234.29;  the  income  has  gained  $14,904.91;  the 
enrollment  of  pupils,  which  six  years  ago  was  1,249,  was  last  year 
1,803;  and  then  31  members  of  the  Normal  faculties  were  employed, 
now  55  members.  Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  main 
buildings  of  two  schools,  and  one  large  building  at  River  Falls  has 
been  erected, —  these  costing  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

3.  In  1873,  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Charitable  and  Reforma- 
tory Schools  was  507;  this  year,  it  was  901.  In  that  time,  the  sub- 
stantial edifice  for  the  Blind  Institute  has  been  erected,  and  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  has  been  opened. 

4.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  system  of  free  high  schools  has  been 
created,  and  $83,786.93  have  been  distributed  as  the  State  aid  among 
those  schools.  From  twenty-one  schools  four  years  ago,  the  number 
has  increased  to  eighty-eight.  In  this  connection,  we  may  notice 
that  there  were,  in  1873,  only  258  graded  schools  in  the  State;  this 
year  there  are  433. 

6.  While  the  number  of  teachers'  institutes  has  increased  only 
nine  since  1873,  the  number  enrolled  in  them  has  advanced,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  from  3,697  to  5,126,— a  gain  of  1,429.  The  ag- 
gregate expenses  are  only  about  one  thousand  dollars  more. 

6.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  is  48,247;  and  of  thpse  attending  public  schools  it  is  12,678. 
The  number  of  children  attending  the  private  schools  is,  according 
to  the  reports,  fully  double,  amounting  now  to  25,747.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  teachers  required  in  all  the  schools  six 
years  ago  and  those  now  required,  is  2,001;  and  the  difference  between 
those  actually  employed,  is  972, —  indicating  less  changes  among  the 
teachers  in  their  charge  of  the  schools.  As  is  well  known,  the  wages 
of  teachers  have  declined  since  1873,  in  the  cities  per  annum,  for 
males,  $252.59;  and  for  females,  $25.11;  and  in  the  counties  per  month, 
for  males  $5.63,  and  for  females  $1.79.  The  whole  expenditures  for 
the  public  schools  are  now  $72,727.05  more  than  at  that  time,  while 
the  receipts  are  $91,472.02  more.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  school 
property,  including  school-houses,  sites,  and  apparatus,  was  then 
•4,602,536;  this  year,  it  is  $4,709,404.66,  a  difference  of  only  $106,- 
868.66,  showing  on  the  one  hand  a  depreciation  in  the  estimated  value 
of  school  buildings  and  sites;  and  on  the  other,  the  practice  of  close 
economy  in  the  erection  and  purchase  of  these  accommodations  for 
the  schools. 
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XL    Prominent  Needs. 

This  survey  of  the  educational  operations  of  the  State  will  con- 
vince the  most  casual  observer  that  our  greatest  needs  do  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  our  most  advanced  institutions  of  learning,  includ- 
ing even  the  high  schools.  What  they  most  require  is  a  faithful  and 
constant  support  from  the  people, —  a  loyalty  which  will  not  permit 
any  hostile  movement  against  them  to  succeed,  and  which  will  pa- 
tiently wait  for  them  to  accomplish  the  ends  they  are  designed  to 
reach.  If  thus  protected  and  thus  nourished,  they  have  a  grand  fu- 
ture before  them. 

1.  The  State  University  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  able  to  make  large 
accessions  to  its  library,  to  its  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  to  its 
various  cabinets,  and  to  its  appliances  for  illustrating  general  history 
and  the  ancient  classics,  [t  will  soon  dismiss,  in  the  main,  its  Sub- 
Freshman  work.  The  different  departments  of  college  instruction  it  ia 
now  seeking  to  balance  more  evenly.  It  will  push  its  investigations 
into  the  fresher  fields  of  learning.  Having  secured  the  buildings 
which  it  needs  for  the  convenience  and  effective  management  of  its 
classes,  it  will  now  proceed  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  still  further  its 
teaching  force.  The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics 
should  be  more  fully  patronized  by  the  young  men  seeking  proficiency 
in  these  lines  of  work,  and  the  instruction  given  therein  should  make 
a  deeper  impression  upon  the  thought  and  life  of  our  citizens.  The 
question  is  settled  that  with  the  advancement  of  the  facilities  in  the 
hands  of  the  University,  will  come  large  additions  to  the  number  of 
its  students. 

2.  The  Normal  Schools  should  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  much  work  which  is  merely  academic,  and  give  their  atten- 
tion more  completely  to  professional  instruction  and  training.  This 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  better  preparation  of  the  pupils  who  are 
admitted  from  other  schools. 

3.  The  original  intention  in  the  establishment  of  free  high  schools, 
should  be  realized  at  the  earliest  day  possible.  The  fund  distributed 
annually  should,  before  long,  be  applied  very  largely  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  means  for  giving  higher  instruction  in  the  towns.  In  the 
end,  this  will  fully  justify  the  measure,  and  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
State, —  thus  preventing  any  reaction  against  these  schools. 

4.  The  es.«ieniial  needs  of  the  teachers'  institutes  just  now  are 
threefold:  First,  the  employment  of  a  few  prominent  teachers,  who 
are  specially  qualified  for  giving  instruction  in  them,  and  who  can, 
with  the  regular  conductors,  devote  at  least  three  months  each  year 
to  the  work;  second,  a  larger  and  more  uniform  attendance  of  the 
teachers  upon  them;  and  third,  a  still  greater  concentration  of  the 
work  in  any  one  year  upon  fewer  points, —  and  those  relating  to  ele- 
mentary teaching. 

5.  The  greatest  necessity  laid  upon  us  is  the  prompt  and  effectual 
improvement  of  our  common  schools.  The  statistics  which  I  have 
presented  on  their  present  condition,  must  deepen  in  your  minds,  as 
they  certainly  do  in  my  own,  the  conviction  that  these  schools  have 
been  somewhat  neglected. 
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The  first  point  before  us  is  caring  for  the  absentees  and  the  truants 
from  our  public  schools.  Without  doubt,  the  hard  times  have  com- 
pelled many  parents  to  keep  their  children,  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  out  of  the  schools,  and  to  engage  them  in  work  at  home  or  in 
the  shops;  and  thus  we  can  account  in  part  for  the  reduced  attend- 
ance the  past  year  upon  our  schools.  The  compulsory  education  law, 
passed  last  winter,  should  have  its  fullest  effect  upon  the  people.  Su- 
perintendents, school  boards,  and  teachers,  should  combine  to  see  this 
measure  enforced.  We  require,  as  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  others,  the  passage  of  a  law  for  a  State  tax.  The  avails 
of  this  could  be  apportioned  to  the  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
tual attendance  of  the  children  thereupon  for  a  given  time  each  year. 
This  course  is  pursued  in  some  other  States,  and  with  good  results. 

By  increasing  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  by  the  exercise  of  greater 
care  in  granting  the  lowest  grade  of  certificates  to  them,  we  should 
secure  the  employment  of  those  with  better  qualifications,  and  induce 
them  to  remain  longer  in  their  calling.  Our  high  schools,  teachers' 
institutes.  Normal  Schools,  State  University,  and  Colleges  supply 
abundantly  the  agencies  for  preparing  for  us  teachers  who  have  su- 
perior attainments.  With  the  best  teachers  in  our  school  rooms, 
we  can  remove  many  of  the  deficiencies  in  our  educational  system. 

If  our  County  Superintendents  were  required  to  be  graduates  of 
Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  or  Universities,  or  to  pass  an  examination 
for  a  State  certificate,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  schools  in 
some  counties  of  the  State.  This  plan  which  exists  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  strongly  supported  this  year  by  the  superintendents  of  the  State 
of  New  York.     I  know  that  it  has  advocates  in  Wisconsin. 

The  measures  which  have  been  inaugurated  to  apply  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  country  district  schools,  some  of  the  principles  and 
methods  embodied  in  the  graded  school  system,  should  be  carried  for- 
ward as  fast  as  possible  to  completion.  This  body  has  already  rec- 
ommended a  scheme  of  studies  and  a  plan  for  the  classification  of  pu- 
pils in  these  schools,  which  are  already  attracting  some  attention. 
These  are  in  operation  in  some  of  our  counties  at  present.  If  faith- 
fully enforced  in  the  districts  of  the  State,  they  promise  a  vast  ulti- 
mate good. 

The  township  system  of  school  is  urgently  needed.  We  have  tested 
long  enough  the  optional  plan  of  adopting  it  in  the  different  towns. 
We  must  follow  the  example  of  other  States  and  require  its  accept- 
ance. This  should  be  speedily  effected,  as  we  are  losing  each  year 
many  advantages  which  it  would  secure  for  us.  It  is  demanded  to 
perfect  and  retain  permanently  the  free  high  school  measure.  It 
would  assist  in  obtaining  and  employing  better  teachers,  especially 
for  the  ungraded  school, —  by  far  the  weakest  point  in  our  education- 
al operations.  It  would  enable  the  State  to  introduce  more  promptly 
any  course  of  study  it  may  desire  for  the  country  schools.  The  Leg- 
islature should  be  induced  to  enact  at  once  some  suitable  scheme  for 
placing  this  invaluable  system  into  operation  throughout  the  State. 
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HOW  TO  GET  BETTER  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


[Paper  read  before  the  Convention  of  Superintendents,  at  Madison,  December  81, 1870,  by  J.  B. 

Pradt,  Aesistant  State  Superintendent.] 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question  submitted  to  me  —  "  By 
what  means  can  the  erection  of  better  school-houses  be  secured?  " — 
I  may  assume,  of  course,  that  some  improvement  will  continue  to  go 
on,  as  the  State  improves  generally.  It  is  unfortunately  the  fact, 
however,  that  our  schools  do  vot  feel  the  march  of  improvement  as 
rapidly  as  we  could  wish.  Our  educational  progress  can  by  no  means 
be  deemed  satisfactory,  nor  does  it  at  all  keep  pace  with  progress  in 
other  things.  Pass  from  the  elegance  and  finish  of  a  railroad  train, 
from  the  precision  and  ingenuity  of  the  work  done  in  a  modern  saw 
mill  or  sash  factory,  into  a  half  dozen  different  rotting-log  or  tumble- 
down frame  school-houses,  and  note  the  monotonous,  lifeless  work 
too  often  done  there. 

The  explanation  of  the  difference  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  most 
other  forms  of  human  activity  are  systematized,  are  under  proper  su- 
pervision. They  are  also  conducted  by  skilled  workmen,  with  an  in- 
telligent purpose  to  secure  the  best  results. 

In  the  matter  of  the  erection  of  school-houses,  too  much  is  left,  as 
in  other  features  of  our  school  system,  to  local  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence; too  much,  I  mean,  if  it  is  the  function  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction.  And  I  might 
therefore  answer  the  question  before  me  in  a  general  way,  and  say 
that  the  first  and  chief  thing  to  be  done,  to  secure  better  school- 
houses,  as  well  as  schools,  is  to  remodel  our  system;  to  give  it  more 
unity  and  strength.  So  long  as  certain  features  of  our  system,  in 
organization  and  oversight  continue;  so  long  as  we  have  so  feeble  an 
amount  of  external  or  central  authority  or  influence  brought  to  bear, 
we  shall  continue  to  have  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  results.  But  I 
must  attempt  to  show  what  can  be  done  to  secure  better  school-houses 
under  existing  circumstances. 

Something  doubtless  can  be  done,  by  the  resumption  of  the  prac- 
tice of  publishing,  in  connection  with  the  successive  issues  of  the 
school  code,  or  separately,  plans  for  school  houses,  accompanied  by 
plain  and  well  considered  instructions.  Not  merely  the  necessary 
mechanical  and  architectural  instructions,  and  diagrams,  but  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  best  experts  whose  services  can  be  obtained, 
as  to  all  that  concerns  the  uses  and  needs  of  the  school-house.  What 
we  want,  is  not  a  treatise  on  school-house  architecture  suited  to  the 
ambition  of  those  aspiring  cities  or  villages  which  seek  to  erect  fine 
and  costly  buildings,  but  a  plain,  sensible  manual  for  those  who  wish 
to  erect  a  comfortable  school-house,  not  devoid  of  architectural 
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beauty,  but  really  suited  to  practical  wants;  a  mannal  of  information 
tbat  shall  enable  those  who  carefully  follow  it,  to  build  according  to 
the  most  advanced  knowledge,  as  to  the  laws  of  school-hygiene, —  all 
that  relates  to  seating,  lighting,  warming  and  ventilating  the  house, 
and  to  all  the  other  accessories  that  need  to  be  considered. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  proper  exercise  of  intelligence,  and  a  prop- 
er outlay  of  money,  could  secure  such  a  compilation.  The  legisla- 
ture that  shall  make  efi'ectual  provision  for  something  of  this  sort, 
will  be  doing  a  tangible  good. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  There  is  no  certainty  that  good  models  or 
wise  counsels  would  be  followed,  simply  because  made  accessible. 
Some  one  has  said,  that  every  man  deems  himself  competent  to  edit 
a  newspaper  or  teach  a  school;  he  might  have  added,  to  plan  a  school- 
house.  There  are  certainly  too  many  of  these  self-sufficient  sort  of 
folks.  A  school-house  would  generally  be  regarded  as  a  simple  sort 
of  a  thing  to  build.  Your  average  board  or  committee,  while  they 
might  look  over  plans  and  instructions  with  a  patronizing  air  of  con- 
descension, would  too  often  think  themselves  competent  to  improve 
them,  and  thus  probably  spoil  them;  or  to  imagine  that  anything 
noTel  to  their  experience  and  observation  must  be  a  foolish  and  costly 
vagaiy.  It  is  precisely  in  those  things  where  former  experience  and 
practice  has  been  most  at  fault,  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
vary  from  wise  counsels.  The  most  vital  points  about  a  school-house 
are  those  in  regard  to  which  persons  of  but  ordinary  intelligence 
would  be  the  most  poorly  qualified  to  judge,  because  involving  scien* 
tific  knowledge  which  is  not  widely  diffused. 

Another  class  of  persons,  not  so  self-sufficient,  would  look  upon 
such  a  plan  for  a  school-house  as  the  best  results  of  modern  science 
would  place  before  them,  as  something  very  fine  and  very  curious 
perhaps,  but  as  something  beyond  their  sphere.  A  modern  plow  hav- 
mg  been  presented  to  the  people  of  an  agricultural  district  in  India, 
and  its  immense  superiority  shown  to  their  own  clumsy  articles,  made 
after  a  model  three  thousand  years  old,  instead  of  making  more  like 
it,  they  placed  it  in  their  temple,  as  an  object  of  worship.  I  fear  that 
many  a  school  board  would  take  a  course  not  much  more  practical, 
with  plans  for  a  model  school-house. 

I  come  therefore  to  a  plan,  which  has  no  element  of  novelty  about 
it,  but  which  has  been  found  useful  in  other  directions.  The  State 
was  fortunate  in  being  the  recipient,  from  the  general  government,  of 
the  foundation  for  a  school-fund.  The  State  is  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  fund,  and  fortunate  that  it  is  moderate  in  amount. 
For  it  has  been  said  that  the  public  school  system  of  Connecticut  was 
really  repressed  rather  than  quickened  in  its  development,  by  having 
80  large  a  fund;  too  large,  so  long  as  liberal  aid  was  extended  without 
a  more  compact  organization,  and  a  more  vigorous  oversight  and  con- 
trol, such  as  that  State  now  enjoys.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  State,  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  small  as  it  is  compared  with 
the  whole  yearly  expenditure,  has  a  wholesome  stimulating  effect,  at 
least  so  far  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for 
the  minimum  time  required  by  law.    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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a  building  fund,  of  moderate  amount,  would  operate  beneficially,  if 
judiciously  administered.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  create  a  fund, 
which  should  yield  an  income,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have 
an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury,  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  State  tax,  I  will  not  here  discuss.  But 
the  knowledge  that  aid  could  be  secured,  on  proper  conditions,  coup- 
led with  the  policy,  now  apparently  become  a  permanent  one,  of  loan- 
ing moderate  sums  from  the  trust-funds  of  tne  State  for  the  same 
purpose,  would  doubtless  have  the  effect  to  stimulate  building,  all 
over  the  State.  Of  the  stimulating  effect  of  aid,  to  supplement  local 
expenditure  for  school  purposes,  we  have  another  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  free  high  schools.  But  I  spoke 
of  aid  for  building  purposes  to  be  extended  on  proper  conditions.  It 
would  be  impolitic  to  make  the  conditions  ejisy  or  loose.  It  would 
not  accomplish  the  object  proposed,  namely,  to  secure  the  erection  of 
better  school-houses;  better  than  those  we  now  have;  better  than 
such  as  are  likely  to  be  built,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  income  of  the  school  fund  is  granted  to  a  school  district,  on. 
the  condition  first,  that  a  school  has  been  maintained  not  less  than 
five  months  during  the  previous  school  year;  secondly,  that  it  shall 
have  been  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher.  If  a  plan  for  extending  aid 
to  school  districts  in  building,  were  set  on  foot,  the  aid  should  be 
conditioned  upon  proof  that  the  building  had  been  erected  upon 
plans  and  principles  approved  by  such  competent  authority  as  should 
be  empowered  to  examine  the  proof;  and  a  part  of  the  proof  should 
be  actual  examination  of  the  building.  A  similar  principle  might 
with  propriety  be  applied,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  loaning  of 
money  by  the  State  to  school  districts,  for  building.  Such  a  princi- 
ple ou^ht  to  be  applied,  for  it  is  unbecoming  for  the  State  to  take  no 
precautions  lest  she  become  particeps  criininis  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  use  of  her  children,  that  offend  not  only  against  all 
the  canons  of  good  taste,  but  all  the  laws  of  school  hygiene. 

In  the  general  movement  now  observable  towards  sanitary  reform, 
and  in  what  is  happily  termed  preventive  medicine,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  attention  has  been  drawn  anew  to  the  hygiene  of  the  school- 
house.  In  Minnesota,  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
in  our  own  State,  reports  have  been  mode  covering  the  subject.  The 
^^Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer,''^  published  in  New  York,  now  in 
its  third  volume,  is  furnishing  valuable  articles  on  the  subject,  and 
announces  a  "  §500  competition  for  a  model  public  school-house,'' 
the  award  to  be  made  by  a  committee  distinguished  for  its  profession- 
al knowledge  and  experience.  The  model  building  for  which  premi- 
ums are  offered,  is  to  be  of  a  size  to  accommodate  eight  hundred  chil- 
dren; but  such  valuable  principles  or  appliances  as  may  be  embodied 
in  the  "ten  best  designs  '  submitted,  must  be  more  or  less  valuable 
for  smaller  buildings,  and  I  would  therefore  give  emphasis  to  the  san- 
itary as  well  as  pecuniary  argument. 

A  competent  committee  who  should  carefully  examine  this  whole 
subject  and  report  upon  it,  would  be  doing  the  State,  and  the  children 
of  the  State,  a  good  service. 
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SELECTED. 


A  MORNING  AT  QUINC\ . 


SECOND    LETTER. 


I  was  obliged  to  cut  off  my  letter  of  last  week  with  the  ringing  ot 
the  recess  bell  at  the  Codington  school  house,  as  the  detail  of  the  first 
hour  and  a  half,  only,  in  the  morning  exercises,  already  stretched,  I 
feared,  beyond  the  limits  of  your  indulgence  in  space.  In  the  little 
talk  of  musical  matters  with  the  principal,  I  had  to  note  the  depart- 
ure, in  Quincy,  from  the  rigorous  methods  by  which  music  is  taught 
in  some  other  schools,  where  a  fault  in  naming,  say  a  sixteenth  note 
instead  of  an  eighth,  is  visited  with  as  severe  moral  reprobation  as 
though  a  part  of  the  Decalogue  had  been  broken.  Remembering  the 
unhappy  children  in  some  of  our  Philadelphia  schools  who  are  drilled 
in  lines  and  spaces  and  rests  as  though  their  future  salvation  and  en- 
tire intellectual  prospects  depended  on  these,  I  could  not  but  give 
thanks  for  the  Quincy  method,  that  gets  out  the  singing  and  the 
threads  of  voices  without  destroying  the  cocoons.  No  child  is  "  kept 
in  ^'  at  Quincy  for  short  comings  in  its  ledger  lines,  and  thus  the  sing- 
ing falls  into  its  true  place  as  a  recreation  and  muscular  exercise. 

[Note. —  In  the  New  York  schools  that  I  have  visited,  much  time 
is  given  to  the  drawing  of  notes  on  the  blackboard  and  recitation  of 
their  relative  values;  an  exceedingly  careful  mathematical  drill,  and 
the  cultivation  of  musical  expression,  filling  a  prominent  place.  But 
the  attached  penalty  for  failure  in  these  makes  the  music  lesson  of 
exaggerated  importance.  Considering  the  short  tinift  many  of  these 
children  have  to  spend  in  the  primaries  as  the  whole  of  their  school 
opportunity^  it  is  barbarous  to  punish  an  error  in  notation  with  the 
same  severity  that  attaches  to  a  moral  fault.  Quincy  has  learned  the 
science  of  value  and  of  relative  proportions  in  the  importance  of  stud- 
ies. Evidently  the  first  object  at  Quincy  is  to  teach  a  child  to  notice, 
to  think,  and  to  express  itself  in  its  own  way.  Its  observations  and 
its  questions  are  of  more  value  to  it  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  class 
than  the  mere  cataloguing  of  facts  in  a  text-book  can  ever  be.  So, 
as  the  facts  come  along,  by  its  own  reading,  by  observation,  by  the 
teacher's  voice,  they  are  met  by  wide-awake  and  active  young  minds, 
eagerly  receptive.  Some  of  the  New  York  schools  again,  by  the  per- 
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feet  drill  and  snap  of  their  method,  have  the  class  alert  and  very 
ready;  but  it  is  apprehension,  memory  exercise,  entirely  and  exclus- 
ively. The  deadeninsf  results  of  this  parrot  drill  show  themselves  in 
the  upper  schools,  where  the  springs  of  all  this  mechanical  training 
have  had  time  to  wear  somewhat  thin,  and  where  the  results,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen  them,  are  not  minds,  but  rather  uninteresting  ma- 
chines.] 

But  this  is  a  longer  parenthesis  than  the  recess  grants,  and  long 
before  this  the  Quincy  school  children  should  have  been  filing  up  the 
stairs  again  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  guided  by  the  music  of  the 
pianos  in  the  several  school  floors.  The  larger  rooms  are  divided,  not 
by  window  partitions,  but  by  solid  blackboards  or  sashes.  Approach- 
ing these,  and  still  to  the  taps  of  the  piano  keys,  the  three  monitors 
stood  with  their  hooked  sticks  ready  to  draw  them  down,  each  motion 
guided  by  the  notes,  and  all  coming  down  to  these  signals  smoothly, 
noiselessly,  and  in  good  order. 

A  CKITICAL  READING  LESSON. 

\ 

The  reading  lesson,  a  history  and  a  language  lesson,  had  been  un- 
derlined for  me,  and  the  young  readers  were  soon  in  vigorous  *'  at- 
tack ''  on  the  chapter  on  Holland  in  Sheldon's  Fourth  Reader,  taken^ 
I  believe,  from  Mrs.  Dodge's  delightful  "  Hans  Brinker."  It  might 
have  been  the  newspaper,  which  comes  to  us  as  a  "reader "quite  often 
in  Quincy,  hut  it  happened  to  be  Holland  thi?'  time. 

This  is  known  as  the  lowest  "grammar '^  division,  the  children  who 
had  come  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  September  term  from  the  upper 
primary.  These  primaries,  by  the  way,  have  two  more  divisions  than 
ours,  there  being  no  secondary  or  intermediate  schools.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  paragraph  the  teacher,  quickly  to  a  boy  in  the  back- 
ground— "What  country  is  he  reading  about;  what  did  he  say?  "* 
*' He  said  it  was  one  of  the  queerest  countries,  because  the  ocean  is 
pressing  up  against  the  land  all  the  time  to  get  in,  and  it  can't." 
"  What  keeps  it  out  ?  "     Boys  in  chorus,  "  The  dykes." 

A  grand  discussion  on  the  nature  of  dykes  and  embankments  fol- 
lowed; what  they  were  built  of;  what  kind  of  trees  were  planted 
there  to  bind  the  earth  together.  Some  of  the  young  Yankees  stood 
out  stoutly  for  pine,  others  were  in  favor  of  oak  and  cherry  trees. 
"No;  ril  leave  you  that  to  find  out  by  to-morrow" — and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  will  be  considerable  interviewing  of  parents  and 
neighboring  farmers  on  that  point    "  How  shall  we  get  to  Holland 
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from  here?''     ''Cross  the  Athiiitic  Ocean/'     "Go  draw  Holland  on 
the  map  and  show  me  how  you  would  get  there." 

Three  boys'  go  to  the  blackboard,  with  their  chalks,  and  proceed  to 
draw  by  square  a  fair  outline  map  of  Europe,  very  rapidly,  rubbing 
oat  the  quadrilaterals  and  triangles,  as  they  sketch  on  the  true  out- 
line. In  the  meantime  the  reading  proceeds.  "  The  canals  are  high 
but  not  dry.  The  croaking  frogs  among  the  canal  reeds  are  nearer 
to  the  stars  than  the  storks  on  the  chimney  tops."  Every  child  there 
sees  the  frogs,  and  the  uplifted  marshes  of  the  canals,  and  the  low- 
lying  farm  houses  below  the  water  level.  Teacher,  suddenly,  to  the 
map  architects  — "  Which  is  Holland?  " 

KO  SNUBBING. 

One  of  the  Hollands  was  a  little  out  in  drawing,  which  was  prompt- 
ly pointed  out  by  the  class.     And  just  here  I  made  a  mental  note. 
In  all  the  reading  exercises  which  it  has  been  mv  fortune  to  witness 
in  our  Philadelphia  public  schools,  the  class,  if  a  lively  class,  has 
been  all  ready  to  pounce  on  the  slightest  default  in  inflection,  or  pro- 
nunciation of  the  closely-watched  reader  —  so  intent  on  manner  in- 
deed, that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  the  meaning  of  what 
was  read  could  be  getting  any  attention.     I  have  heard  a  paragraph 
that  had  very  little  in  it  to  begin  with,  read  down  a  line  of  six  or 
eight  children,  only  for  a  certain  shade  of  inflection.     At  Quincy, 
class  criticism,  something  apart  from  the  teacher's,  w^as  directed  to 
substance  rather  than  form,  to  ideas  rather  than  inflections.     The  in- 
flections and  intonations  came  along,  but  only  along;  the  point  was 
the  meaning  of  what  was  read,  the  opinion,  the  lively  remarks  of  the 
class,  and  there  was  no  dreary  reading  and  re-reading  of  a  paragraph 
by  an  entire  row  until  the  exact  nicety  of  expression  was  struck. 
They  got  at  what  it  meant,  first,  and  the  expression  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.     In  evidence  —  one  child,  I  noticed,  said  instid  for 
instead.     There  was  no  smirking  of  the  class,  no  lifting  of  hands  to 
call  attention  conspicuously  to  the  fault.     The  teacher  quietly  wrote 
\xLstead  on  the  board.     "How  do  you  pronounce  this  word?  "     Class 
in  chorus,  including  the  delinquent,  "instead!"     It  was  a  polite  way 
of  correction,  instead  of  hypercritical  snapping  up  of  each  other's 
slips,  that  makes  over-righteous  little  critics,  I  fear,  of  some  of  our 
school  children,  and  it  was  another  witness  to  the  way  in  which,  as 
Miss  Morse  had  said,  "  the  class  brings  the  duller  ones  along  with  it." 
As  the  reading  proceeds  —  "  Put  in  another  word  for  *  localities. 
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Child  reads  the  sentence  again  and  says  "  places"  as  he  goes  on  with- 
out  stopping,  to  the  end.  The  teacher  makes  this  synonym  exercise 
an  exercise,  I  notice,  at  all  the  hard  words,  and  the  substitute  is  made 
as  the  reader  goes  on,  showing  that  the  entire  paragraph  is  under- 
stood. 

Something  following  about  the  water  in  Holland  being  older  than 
Adam,  and  yet  the  Dutchmen  cannot  drink  it — *' Why  is  this? 
Who's  Adam?  Why  cannot  they  drink  the  canal  water?  "  "  Because 
it  is  salt  and  dirty/'  "  Can  you  think  of  any  other  situation  in  which 
people  would  have  nothing  to  drink?  Here  it  says,  '  Water;  water 
everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink.'  "  "  Caspian  Sea,"  calls  out  a 
boy,  going  far  inland  for  comparison.  '^  They  have  to  carry  all  the 
water  on  shipboard,  and  they  might  use  it  all  up  before  they  ever  got 
to  land,"  explains  another.  "A  shipwreck."  Pointing  back  to  the 
line  above  quoted,  "  What  do  those  marks  mean?  "  "A  quotation-^ 
somebody  else  wrote  it."  "Anybody  know  who  wrote  it?"  Nobody 
did.  "  Find  out  at  the  library."  Again  reverting  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, "Our  ships  at  Quincy  don't  come  up  to  Mr.  Wilson's  store.  How 
is  it  that  these  boats  do  in  Holland  come  to  the  store  doors  to  un- 
load?" "Canals;  the  streets  are  canals."  "Any  other  place  in  Eu- 
rope where  the  streets  are  water?"  Boy  locates  Venice  on  map,  and 
makes  a  dot  for  it.  His  neighbor  makes  his  dot  for  it  at  Sicily. 
"  How  many,"  pointing  to  this  last,  "  think  this  is  right?  "  Nobody 
rises!  "  How  many  don'tknow?"  Three  or  four  rise,  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  to  be  ignorant,  but  evidently  "  wanting  to  know." 

The  majority  of  the  class,  however,  rose  to  the  opinion  that  the 
first  draughtsman  had  put  his  Venice  in  the  right  place,  and  the  sec- 
ond one,  thus  corrected,  but  not  snubbed,  made  his  repairs  according- 
ly. "  What  should  we  see  people  walking  on  in  Holland?  "  *'S tilts." 
"  No,  that's  in  Sweden,"  says  a  class  critic.  "  Wooden  shoes!  "  "Any 
other  place  in  Europe  where' the  people  wear  wooden  shoes?"  "Con- 
stantinople," "  Russia/'  "  French  peasants."  *'  Any  part  of  our  coun- 
try?"    "There  are  boots,"  said  slowly  a  junior  Emerson,  "in  Mr. 

's  store  window  with  wooden  soles  about  an    inch   and   a  half 

thick!"  Finally  it  was  brought  out  that  in  Canada  you  could  still 
see  and  hear  wooden  shoes  among  the  French  farmers  around  Quebec. 

HISTORY   BY   (;0NSTRUCTI0N. 

It  was  not  easy  to  leave  this  class  for  the  history  lesson,  but  time 
was  flying,  and  in  Miss  Dearborn's  room,  already,  Columbus  was  mak- 
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ing  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  little  girl  at  the  blackboard 
dropped  her  voice  as  the  visitor  entered,  but  was  promptly  reminded 
by  the  teacher's  "  I  can't  hear  a  word  you  say,"  to  take  up  the  narra- 
tire  in  a  clear  voice.  In  this  room  another  earth  map  of  North 
America  lay  on  t)ie  blue  board,  but  America  was  discovered  (this  be- 
ing an  older  class)  by  the  blackboard  above.  Columbus  sailed  out 
into  space,  and  the  islands  were  put  in  ''as  he  sailed,"  or  rather  when 
he  came  up  to  them,  the  track  of  each  voyage  being  drawn  across  the 
Atlantic.  This  was  after  England  and  Spain  had  been  put  in  for  the 
Genoese  voyager,  and  after  Queen  Isabella  had  sold  her  jewels,  to  the 
approval  of  the  class.  "A  priest  thought  considerable  of  Columbus, 
and  he  got  a  part  of  the  money  for  him  and  the  Queen  gave  the  oth- 
er part."  Palos  is  located,  and  the  date  of  the  first  voyage  written 
there.  "  Then  he  sees  the  Canary  Islands."  "/  don't  see  them,"  said 
the  teacher,  so  they  are  dotted  into  place.  '' What  was  Columbus 
doing  when  he  stopped  there?"  ''Repairing  his  ships."  "What 
date  do  we  want  all  along  here?  " 

So  the  sailor  took  her  to  San  Salvador,  and  writes  October;  takes 
her  from  there,  goes  on  to  Hayti— "  Did  he  call  it  Hayti?  "  ''  No; 
Hispaniola;"''  and  brings  him  back  to  Spain  by  a  chalk  sail.  "  What 
year?"  "Early  in  1493."  Here  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Parker, 
comes  in  and  looks  on,  but  says  nothing.  Columbus  gets  his  recep- 
tion in  Spain,  Indians  and  all,  and  is  taken  out  again  to  San  Domin- 
go, while  the  class  discovers  Jamaica,  and  the  chalk  voyager  marks  it 
in  place  and  dates  it.  "  Stays  about  here  till  1496."  On  his  third 
▼oyage  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  discovered  in  the  track  of  the 
chalk  pencil.  "  Why  Verde?  "  What  verd  have  we  in  our  names?" 
"Vermont." 

By  this  time  a  party  of  earth  workers  were  putting  in  the  islands 
on  the  earth  map,  following  the  instructions  from  the  little  leader  at 
the  board. 

Not  all  history  can  be  taught  in  this  way,  but  that  of  the  United 
States  especially  gives  a  good  field  for  it.  Even  in  political  history 
of  the  Old  World,  what  life  and  action  may  be  given  to  the  details, 
for  instance,  of  eventful  wars  that  have  changed  political  boundaries; 
what  interest  to  tha  character  and  civilization  of  any  people,  to  fol- 
low out,  by  the  earth  maps  and  by  blackboard  lines,  the  marches  of 
contending  armies  or  the  local  peculiarities  of  a  nation,  that  come  of 
its  frontiers,  its  access  to  neighbors  and  spirit  towards  neighboring 
States,  and  its  commercial  opportunities!    The  earth  and  chalk  em- 
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pires  can  grow  and  spread,  and  shrink  and  fall,  by  means  of  these 
pictures,  under  the  fingers  of  the  little  workers;  and  even  old  Cad- 
mus, "  bringing  letters  into  Greece,"  will  not  seem  so  much  connect- 
ed with  the  postal  service  as  he  now  does,  when  the  children  can  fol- 
low his  voj'age  and  fix  the  rich  country  he  came  from. 

Going  into  the  next  room  for  the  language  lesson,  I  found  an  arith- 
metic class,  one  of  the  primaries,  just  finishing  its  work,  being  de- 
layed a  few  minutes  by  some  questions  that  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Parker,  had  been  asking.  I  could  not  judge  of  this  exercise,  there- 
fore; but  it  was  evidently  not  so  mechanical  as  the  New  York  schools, 
nor  had  it  such  lightning  calculators.  The  points  were  brought  out 
that  you  couldn't  divide  minutes  by  apples,  even  if  you  should  suc- 
ceed in  eating  fifty-two  apples  in  a  day,  and  the  lesson  was  kept  well 
down  to  numbers  simple.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  reason  was  at 
work  quite  as  much  as  the  rule. 

THE  LANGUAGE    LESSON 

Is  considered  of  great  importance,  as  quickening  observation  out  of 
school  and  expression  in  class.  These  were  quite  young  children,  in 
the  fifth  primary.  The  talk  was  about  the  cow.  A  child  starts  up: 
"  J  would  call  the  cow  an  animal."  Another — "PTis  would  call  the 
cow  an  animal."  "  The  cow  is  an  animal."  ^^Eoery  cow  is  an  ani- 
mal." "Did  you  know  the  cow  was  called  an  animal?  "  "  The  cow 
is  a  tame  animal."  ''  The  cow  is  a  domestic  animal,"  and  so  on,  each 
child  making  a  new  sentence,  and  all  enjoying  the  rapid  game  of 
changing  sentences.  Teacher — *'We  will  write  the  name  of  the  cow. 
Is  this  right?  "  putting  a  small  **  t  "  a  small  "  c  "  and  an  interroga- 
tion mark.  "No,  we  are  not  asking  a  question;  we  are  telling  some- 
thing; we  don't  want  that  mark."  ''  What  then?  —  this?  (I)"  "No; 
only  a  period." 

Also  directed,  she  writes  a  capital  T  and  C.  "  What  is  a  capital?  " 
"A  head  letter."  Now,  we  shall  write  down  all  that  we  can  recollect 
about  the  cow.  "  What  does  recollect  mean  ?  "  "  To  bring  together 
again.''.  First  we  shall  write  the  color.  "  What  is  the  color  of  your 
cow?  "  to  a  small  girl,  who  immediately  responded  that  the  color  of 
her  cow  was  pure  white.  Teacher  writes  white  at  edge  of  board, 
making  tvlii  with  the  te  on  the  next  line,  but  is  reminded  by  the  class 
that  it  cannot  be  divided,  no  more  than  and  can.  "  What  shall  I  do, 
then?"  "Leave  the  space,  if  there  isn't  room  for  it  all,  and  put  it 
all  in  the  line  below."    Then  again  the  cow  was  tossed  from  bench 
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to  bench.  "  The  color  of  my  cow  is  clear  black/'  *'  My  cow  is  pale 
red  and  white."  "  The  cow  I  saw  this  morning  w^as  black  and  white." 
"  That  cow  is  black."  ''  Is  the  color  of  your  cow  red?  "  "  The  cow 
I  had  was  brown."  '*  Is  your  cow  tan,  like  mine?  "  "  Why  don't  I 
call  that  horse  a  cow?  " 

This  was  the  turn  for  a  new  series  of  observations.  *'  You  can  tell 
it  by  the  noise  it  makes."  "A  horse  hasn't  got  any  horns."  ''  It 
hasn't  any  bag."  '*  You  can  tell  it  by  the  hoofs."  ''  The  cow's  hoofs 
are  split."  ''"Did  you  ever  notice  how  funny  the  cow's  hoofs  look." 
*' My  cow  has  cloven  feet  —  cloven  means  split."  "The  cow's  hoofs 
have  the  same  substance  as  our  finger  nails."  "  Cow's  hoofs  always 
epYCT  their  toes."  "  My  cow's  hoots  are  not  perfectly  round."  "All 
animals  have  split  hoofs  except  the  horse,"  was  one  contribution  from 
a  boy  who  hadn't  got  his  summary  quite  clear.  Instantly  there  was 
a  chorus:  "A  dog!  A  dog  has  no  hoofs;"  '*A  cat;"  "A  rabbit  hasn't 
any;"  "A  mouse;"  "A  pig!"    "A  pig  has  hoofs." 

So  the  teacher  got  out  the  picture  of  a  pig  to  satisfy  the  demand, 
holding  up  successively  an  ox  and  a  turkey,  a  dog  and  so  on  to  set 
the  animal  philosopher  right  in  his  summary  and  on  his  feet  again. 
**  You  can  tell  that  a  cow  isn't  a  horse  by  the  horns,  you  say?"  "Let 
us  talk  about  the  horns."  "  My  cow's  horns  turn  outward  first,  and 
then  inward."  "  I  think  the  Chinese  finger  nails  look  like  horns." 
"  It  hurts  to  saw  off  a  cow's  horn  —  it  will  bleed."  "  What  is  the 
use  of  horns?  "  "  To  make  combs  out  of."  "Cows  don't  make  combs 
out  of  their  horns.  What  is  the  use  of  horns  to  the  cow?"  "Oh,  to 
hook  with."  "  When  a  dog  goes  at  her  she  will  bite."  "  She  can't 
bite  anything  but  grass.    She  has  to  hook  dogs." 

TALKS   ON  WHAT  THE  CHILD  SEES. 

The  various  points  that  were  brought  out  were  written  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher,  as  the  talk  went  on;  but  the  main  object,  to  get 
a  varied  expression  of  a  familiar  subject,  in  a  class  of  quite  young 
children,  was  shown  in  the  rapid  tossing  of  sentences  from  one  to 
another,  and  no  repetition  nor  stammering  in  the  class.  The  horses 
and  cows  talked  about  were  in  view  from  the  window  of  the  school- 
room, to  be  sure;  but  the  city  child  can  be  taught  to  get  its  observa- 
tions from  the  car  horses,  the  animals  in  the  Zoo  (which  ought  to  be 
open  free  to  public  school  children  for  their  object  lessons,  at  certain 
times),  and  from  all  the  variety  of  our  street  scenes. 

The  three  hours  spent  at  the  Quincy  school  were  all  too  short,  al- 
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though  much  of  its  method  was  shown  in  that  time.  They  were 
long  enough,  as  visits  to  other  school-rooms  have  shown  by  contrast, 
to  demonstrate  that  the  noon  bell  found  children,  visitors  and  teach- 
ers all  fresh,  instead  of  drained  and  dull  by  text-book  and  dull  routine. 
The  teacher  is  the  only  text-book,  and  I  was  anxious  to  learn  the  ef- 
fect of  the  new  system  on  these  young  girls  and  mature  women. 
"  Does  it  exhaust  you  to  be  giving  out  so  much  to  your  classes,  in- 
stead of  hearing  recitations?"  " On  the  contrary,"  they  severally 
replied,  '*'  it  is  not  half  so  wearing  as  keeping  up  the  attention  to  the 
printed  book  and  going  over  the  recitation  by  rote.  The  children  are 
fresh  all  the  time,  and  that  keeps  us  so."  "  Do  you  have  any  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  up  discipline  by  this  system?  "  "  Not  nearly  so  much^ 
as  by  the  old.  The  children  are  busy  and  interested.  The}'  have 
their  chances  to  talk  out  what  they  are  thinking  about,  and  they  are 
thinking  about  the  lesson.  There  is  room  for  their  activity;  and 
'  naughtiness '  in  school-rooms  comes  more  from  over-repression  than 
from  anything  else.  Here  the  child  is  free;  it  is  not  afraid  to  talk  to 
me,  and  it  is  too  busy  to  whisper  to  its  neighbors.  It  is  much  easier 
for  us  to  keep  order  than  it  used  to  be." — PhiL  Ledger, 
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It  requires  no  very  close  observation  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  to 
be  aware  that  reform  of  English  orthography  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  minor  questions  of  the  day. 
It  is  perfectly  correct  to  assert  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  subject 
scarcely  excited  any  particular  interest  outside  of  a  very  limited  circle 
of  scholars.  Suggestions  of  change,  of  whatever  nature,  were  rarely 
even  referred  to,  save  as  illustrations  of  the  harmless  lunacy  of  crack- 
brained  theorists.  If  they  were  spoken  of  seriously,  it  was  nearly 
always  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  audacity  and  impiety 
of  that  fanaticism  which,  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal  perfection  in  unim- 
portant details,  would  be  willing  to  unsettle  the  very  foundations  of 
the  language,  and  impair,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  a  sacred  legacy  from 
the  past,  bound  up  forever,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  race. 

All  this  is  now  altered.  Within  the  past  five  years,  the  discussion 
of  the  question  has  assumed  an  entirely  dififerent  character.  The 
demand  for  reform  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  scholars  without  in- 
fluence, and  usually  without  even  so  much  as  notoriety.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  has  extended  in  some  cases  to  v.'hole  classes.  Philological 
societies  appoint  committees  to  examine  and  report  what  is  best  to 
be  done.  School  boards  petition  government  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  whole  subject.  Nor  is  participation  in  the 
controversy  that  has  sprnng  up  limited  to  those  alone  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  educational  aspects  of  the  question.  Either  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  men  of  letters  of  every  grade,  and  scolars  in 
every  department,  are  entering  for  a  tilt  in  the  orthographical  tour- 
nament that  is  now  going  on.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  strictly  far  more 
true  of  England  than  of  this  country;  but  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
true  of  this. 

What  has  brought  about  this  sudden  change  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine.   Doubtless  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  wide  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  state  of  things,  although  it  has  found  little  au- 
dible expression.    To  this  dissatisfaction  a  powerful  impulse  has  been 
given  by  the  study  of  our  speech  in  its  earlier  forms,  a  study  which 
has  made  its  most  rapid  progress  during  the  few  yeai*s  just  past.     The 
principal  objections  which  prejudice  opposes  to  change   have  their 
force  almost  wholly  destroyed,  when  the  facts  of  language  are  brought 
directly  home  to  the  attention.     Shrines  upon  which  ignorance  con- 
ferred sanctity,  and  to  which  stupidity  bowed  with  unquestioning  ado- 
ration, have  been  utterly  and  instanteously  demolished  by  the  re- 
moreless  inconoclasm  of  early  English  scholarship.     Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  advocates  of  reform  is  something  that  of  itself  makes 
an  impression.     To  the  opinions  expressed  by  them,  their  abilities 
and  attainments  may  not  be  suflScient  to  command  assent;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  impose  respect.     There  is  an  uneasy  consciousness  in 
the  minds  of  those  most  opposed  that  it  is  no  longer  quite  safe  to  in- 
dulge in  that  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  subject  which,  a  short 
time  ago,  was  the  only  argument.     A  reform  which  numbers  among 
its  advocates  every  living  linguistic  scholar  of  any  eminence  whatever, 
which  in  addition  includes  every  one  who  has  made  the  scientific  study 
of  English  a  specialty,  may  be  inexpedient,  may  be  impracticable, 
may  be  even  harmful;  but  it  cannot  well  be  demolished  by  brief  edi- 
torials, nor  superciliousiy  thrust  aside  with  an  air  of  jaunty  superior- 
ity.   If  the  question  is  to  be  argued  at  all,  it  must  now  be  argued  on 
its  merits.     In  such  a  discussion  it  will  be  found  that  the  favorers  of 
change,  whether  unreasonable  in  their  expectations  or  not,  know  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  talking  about;  and  this  is  a  charge  that  can  rare- 
ly be  brought  against  their  opponents.  —  Scribner^s  Monthly. 
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THE  GERMAN  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

The  rapid  progress  which  the  children  make  in  school  hours  justi- 
fies the  government  in  shortening  the  school  day.  The  primary 
schools  open  at  seven  in  the  morning.  They  are  dismissed  for  the 
day  half  an  hour  after  the  American  child  begins  his  studies.  The 
older  the  class,  the  more  hours  are  required,  until  for  the  very  oldest 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  school  day  is  about  equal  to  our  own. 
But  where  the  day  shortens,  the  term  lengthens.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  of  daily  study  will  hurt  no  common  child  of  seven  years,  which 
is  the  minimum  age  for  admission,  though  he  be  kept  at  it  the  year 
round.  Consequantly  the  primaries  have  but  a  few  weeks'  vacation, 
two,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  the  whole  year,  and  that  is  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  teachers.  The  older  the 
scholars,  the  longer  the  school  days  and  the  longer  the  vacation 
which  reaches  its  utmost  length  with  university  students. 

A  German  common  school  has  about  as  high  a  grade  as  an  Ameri- 
can high  school.  The  recitations  showed  mastery  of  the  subject. 
The  scholars  were  all  under  sixteen,  but  in  addition  to  all  that  our 
common  schools  teach,  knew  the  rudiments  of  two  languages  besides 
their  mother  tongue,  English  and  French.  They  were  proficient  in 
algebra  and  geometry  and  the  elements  of  chemistry.  The  latter 
science  turned  them  into  enthusiasts.  One  boy  actually  got  on  the 
top  of  his  desk  to  see  the  experiment,  and,  what  to  an  American  was 
still  more  wonderful,  was  not  scolded  for  it,  but  called  to  order  with 
the  rest  of  his  classmates  after  the  interesting  phase  of  the  experi- 
ment had  passed. 

A  system  which  educates  its  pupils  so  highly,  justifies  itself  by  suc- 
cess. Its  leading  features  seem  to  be  these;  care  not  to  overtax  the 
children;  short  school  days;  easy  positions  on  the  seats,  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom  so  that^the  mind  works  easily  in  harness;  short 
vacations  for  young  scholars,  to  avoid  that  mental  backstitching  by 
which  half  that  is  learned  in  a  term  is  forgotten  in  a  long  vacation; 
an  economical  use  of  ever}"  moment  of  school  hours,  so  that  while 
the  child  is  in  school  he  is  instructed  and  not  left  to  himself;  and 
teachins:,  wherever  possible,  not  from  books,  but  from  the  thing  itself. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  that,  though  every  one  else  must  pay 
his  way,  children  in  the  company  of  a  teacher  enter  free  botanical 
gardens,  museums  of  natural  history,  and  scientific  collections;  the 
teachers  making  use  of  these  to  instruct  their  pupils  by  the  eye.  — 
Good  Company, 
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Readers  IN  School. — We  observed,  while  listening  to  the  reading 
exercises  of  a  large  class  of  little  children,  a  week  or  two  since,  that 
as  one  was  called  upon  to  read,  the  rest  were  on  the  alert  to  catch  him 
if  possible  in  a  mistake,  and  of  course  a  dozen  or  more  hands  were  in- 
stanth' raised.  To  expect  to  get  through  a  paragraph  without  a  mis- 
take was  hopeless,  and  would  have  been  for  pupils  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  slightest  error  of  anj^  kind  was  noticed. 

Xow,  we  do  not  sa}'  that  this  was  not  all  right,  and  the  best  way  to 
teach  a  class.  It  doubtless  is,  or  it  would  not  be  adopted  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  only  say,  is  it  the  natural  way  to  learn  to  read,  or  talk 
from  a  book,  or  tell  a  story  second  hand?  Would  each  child  tell  the 
story  in  that  way  without  the  book? 

When  we  listen  to  a  story,  if  the  very  words  of  the  original  are  not 
used,  if  as  good  or  better  are  in  their  place  we  do  not  reprove  the  story 
teller  but  sometimes  applaud. 

We  would  only  suggest  that  the  children  think  more  of  the  sense 
of  what  they  read,  and  we  so  teach  them,  whether  at  home  or  at  school. 

Some  months  ago,  while  listening  to  the  exercises  of  a  literary 
society  in  a  universitj^  we  were  charmed  by  a  recitation  from  a  young 
man  who  had  evidently  taken  many  lessons  in  elocution.  He  entered 
entirely  into  the  spirit  of  what  he  was  telling,  and  yet  it  was  only  a 
simple  little  story.  He  had  been  taught  to  surround  himself  with  the 
sentiment,  and  still  it  was  not  acting;  it  was  reading  without  a  book; 
in  natural  tones. —  loua  County  Democrat, 


What  Smoking  Does  for  Boys. —  A  certain  doctor,  struck  with 
the  large  number  of  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  whom  he  observed 
smoking,  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  effect  the  habit  had  upon  their 
general  health,  says  the  British  Medical  Journal.  He  took  for  this 
purpose  thirty-eight  boys,  aged  from  nine  to  fifteen  years,  and  care- 
fully examined  them,  and  in  twenty-seven  of  them  he  discovered  in- 
jurious traces  of  the  habit.  In  twenty-two  there  were  various  disor- 
ders of  the  circulation  and  digestion,  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
more  or  less  marked  taste  for  strong  drink.  In  twelve  there  was  fre- 
quent bleeding  of  the  nose;  ten  had  disturbed  sleep,  and  twelve  had 
slight  ulceration  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  dis- 
appeared on  ceasing  from  the  use  of  tobacco  for  some  days.  Medical 
treatment  was  of  little  use  till  smoking  was  discontinued,  when  health 
and  strength  were  soon  restored. 
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Rules. —  The  following  is  said  to  be  a  literal  copy  of  rules  posted 
in  a  school-house  in  the  interior  of  Missouri:  *'  Each  pupel  is  required 
to  make  a  bow  on  entering  the  School-House  of  a  morning  also  leav- 
ing of  Evening  the  School  Room,  there  shalbe  no  profane  language 
used  in  School  or  on  the  play  groand  nor  there  shal  be  no  pin  stickin 
pinchin,  scraching,  nor  taggin  nor  no  fiting,  nor  no  uuesery  whisp- 
ering in  scool.  No  Pupill  shal  leave  the  school  House  without  the 
permission  of  the  Teacher.  No  unesery  moving  from  seat  to  seat.  No 
fiting  on  the  road  from  or  to  school,  nor  no  nick-naming.  Every 
pupil  over  eight  years  is  subject  to  those  rules  and  the  teacher  is  to 
make  the  allowance  for  all  Pupils  under  eight  years  and  enforce  the 
rules  according,  if  any  scholar  breaks  these  rules  tha  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  switchen." 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  destroying  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  first  is  employing  incompetent  teachers,  whose  sole  rec- 
ommendation is  that  they  will  teach  cheaply.  Second,  by  the  parents 
having  such  confidence  in  the  teachers  and  school  board,  that  they 
will  never  visit  the  school  for  themselves.  The  third  is  for  parents  to 
take  the  word  ef  their  children,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  reports 
to  find  fault  with  the  school,  [f  we  would  have  good  schools  we 
must  have  good,  competent  teachers,  and  there  is  no  person,  who  is 
really  qualified  to  teach  a  good  school  but  what  know  themselves  to 
be  able  to  earn  more  than  the  mere  pittance  some  would  dole  out  to 
them  for  teaching  in  almost  any  other  calling.  Then  patrons  of  the 
school  must  show  a  lively  interest  in  the  same  and  encourage  the 
teachers  and  pupils  to  earnest  work  thereby. 


History  should  be  studied  for  the  principles  of  life  as  well  as  for 
statistics.  We  should  strive  to  know  less  of  dates,  and  more  of  pop- 
ular traits  ;  less  of  the  successions,  and  more  of  the  characteristics. 
Our  study  of  history  ought  not  to  be  merely  a  study  of  facts,  nor  im- 
aginative study  of  the  period,  but  we  need  to  carry  into  it  a  spirit  of 
candor,  such  a  judicial  spirit  that  we  shall  know  both  sides,  and  can 
cherish  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  kindness,  and  sympathy,  instead  of 
turning  history  into  an  inheritance  of  hatred,  an  example  of  one-sided 

treatment. 

♦ 

Give  undevided  attention  to  the  class,  and  insist  on  its  undevided 
attention.  Do  not  allow  any  interruptions.  Do  not  leave  a  pupil 
reciting  and  go  off  to  another  part  of  the  room  to  attend  to  some  other 
pupil.    Your  business  is  the  class. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

RIGHTS   AND  DUTIES  OF   DISTRICTS. 

Q.  For  three  years,  the  county  school  money  was  not  paid  over  to 
the  districts  of  this  town ;  afterwards,  new  districts  were  formed.  Now 
the  money  that  was  back  has  been  paid  oyer  to  the  old  districts.  Are 
not  the  new  districts  entitled  to  a  share  ? 

A.  They  are  so  entitled,  in  equity,  if  the  supervisors,  in  determining 
the  share  of  the  value  of  school  property  due  them,  did  not  take  the 
money  due  the  old  district  into  consideration.  Whether  a  share  of 
this  back  money  could  now  be  collected  by  suit,  is  perhaps  doubtful. 

Q.  Can  a  district  require  the  board  to  hire  a  teacher  holding  a  sec- 
ond grade  certificate  ? 

A.  The  district  has  no  such  power.  An  expression  of  opinion  to 
that  effect  would  not  be  improper,  and  on  general  grounds  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  employ  a  teacher  suited  to  the  grade  of  school,  if 
it  is  in  their  power. 

Q.  Where  a  school  house  site  stands  unenclosed,  is  the  district 
obliged  to  help  maintain  a  fence  between  the  site  and  adjoining  prem- 
ises that  may  be  enclosed  ? 

A.  The  language  of  the  statute,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (19  Wis.  49),  indicates  otherwise. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Q,  When  a  board  has  adopted  only  a  part  of  a  series  of  readers, 
does  that  preclude  the  use  of  other  readers  for  more  advanced  pupils? 

A.  The  adoption  can  be  considered  as  applying  only  to  the  ground 
it  covers.  If  an  elementary  algebra  has  been  adopted,  that  one  must 
be  used.  But  when  a  class  come  to  need  a  higher  book,  they  may 
determine  the  matter  between  themselves  and  the  teacher,  if  the  board 
takes  no  action.  So  in  regard  to  a  higher  reader,  if  one  is  needed. 
But  it  would  be  proper  to  call  on  the  board  to  act,  if  they  will. 

Q.  A  list  of  books  having  been  adopted,  can  the  board  afterwards 
strike  oflf  some  of  the  books  ? 

A.  There  can  be  no  change  made  legallj-,  for  three  years.  The  list 
must  stand  as  it  is,  except  that,  if  the  adoption  is  not  completed  at 
once,  additions  may  be  made. 
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Q.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  in  which  book  of  a  series  of  readers  a 
pupil  shall  read  —  the  pupil,  teacher,  board,  or  parent? 

A.  The  teacher  is  to  teach  the  school,  and  should  be  competent  to 
determine  the  classification  of  the  pupils.  The  ambition  of  neither 
pupil  nor  parent  is  a  very  good  guide.  In  case  of  serious  dilference  of 
opinion  between  teacher  and  parent,  it  ma}'  be  well  to  ask  the  board 
to  arbitrate,  if  they  can  intelligently  judge  of  the  pupil's  standing, 
and  will  undertake  to  do  so. 

CERTIFICATKS. 

Q.  Is  a  certificate  to  be  dated  strictly  at  the  time  it  is  filled  out? 

A.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  dated  from  the  time  of 
the  examination,  if  necessary  to  cover  time  taught.  Otherwise,  its 
date  may  as  well  be  from  the  time  it  is  filled  out. 

Q.  May  a  certificate,  dated  at  the  time  of  examination,  be  made  to 
take  effect  a  month  previous? 

A.  There  is  no  warrant  for  this.  If  it  may  be  made  to  take  effect 
for  one  month  back  of  examination,  it  may  for  six. 

Q.  Is  near-sightedness  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  grant  a 
certificate  ? 

A.  This  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  the  infirmity.  A  near- 
sighted person  may  very  likely  obviate  the  defect  by  using  glasses, 
and  may  be  an  excellent  teacher.  It  is  a  question  of  discretion  for  the 
superintendent,  to  be  determined  according  to  tlie  facts. 

Q.  If  by  mistake  a  certificate  is  given  for  one  year  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  given  for  six  months,  is  it  good  for  a  year? 

A.  It  is  good  on  the  face  of  it;  but  the  superintendent  is  empow- 
ered to  correct  his  mistake,  by  requiring  a  re-examination,  if  he  deems 
it  necessary. 

THE  COMPULSORY  LAW  —  COMPULSORi    MEASURES. 

Q.  Whose  business  is  it  to  see  that  the  compulsory  law  is  enforced, 
and  what  is  the  penalty  for  not  doing  so? 

A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  prosecute,  under  the  law,  and 
he  is  finable  to  the  amount  of  $20,  for  neglecting  to  prosecute  on 
proper  written  notice.    Sec.  5. 

Q.  If  children  attend  a  private  school,  where  only  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given,  does  that  exempt  parents  from  the  operation  of  the 
compulsory  law? 

A.  The  compulsory  law  is  directed  solely  to  securing  a  minimum 
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of  secular  instruction  for  each  child.  The  fact  that  the  child  is  relig- 
iously instructed  does  not  make  up  for  entire  neglect  of  secular  in- 
struction. 

Q.  Does  it  answer  the  purpose  if  a  child  attends  a  private  school, 
and  receives  secular  instruction,  but  not  in  the  English  language? 

A.  It  must  be  held  that  it  does.  The  law  does  not  aim  to  compel 
instruction  in  one  language  only,  althoua:h.the  public  schools  must  be 
taught  in  English.     See  Oct.  No.,  p.  442. 

Q.  Can  parents  be  compelled  to  procure  new  books  adopted,  on  pain 
of  expulsion  of  their  children  from  school  ? 

A.  The  law  does  not  provide  any  such  coercive  measures.  The 
board  ma}',  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  but  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  turn  children  out  of  school  for  the  neglect  of 
parents.  Benevolence  and  ingenuity  would  be  able  to  do  something 
for  them. 

Q.  Should  children  be  excluded  from  school  for  whispering? 

A.  Not  except  in  aggravated  cases  of  willful  persistence  in  it  by 
large  pupils.  Let  the  evil  be  counteracted  by  awakening  interest  and 
industry  in  the  scholars,  and  so  reduce  it  to  a  reasonable  minimum. 
In  regard  to  little  children,  there  is  sometimes  a  wise  blindness 
allowable.  Don't  make  too  much  fuss  about  the  existence  of  whis- 
pering. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  May  orders  be  drawn  by  the  clerk,  when  there  is  no  money  in 
the  treasury? 

A.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  "draw  orders  on  the 
treasurer  for  money  in  his  hands,"  and  the  order  is  to  designate  the 
object  for  which  and  the  fund  upon  which  it  is  drawn.  (Sec.  446.) 
As  section  1675  of  the  revised  statutes  forbids  that  such  orders  shall 
be  negotiable,  there  is  no  reason  for  drawing  any  orders,  when  it  is 
known  that  there  is  no  money  on  hand  for  their  payment. 

Q.  Our  treasurer  was  first  elected  in  1860,  and  gave  bonds,  and  has 
continued  in  oflBce  ever  since.  He  says  the  old  bond  is  still  good.  Is 
he  correct? 

A.  The  bond  ceased  to  be  valid,  when  his  first  term  expired,  except 
for  liabilities  not  yet  discharged.  You  have  in  fact  had  no  legal 
ireasarer,  for  sixteen  years,  though  the  person  acting  has  no  doubt 
been  faithful  to  his  trust,  bond  or  no  bond.  Let  him  be  re-appointed, 
and  give  a  bond. 
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THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

Congress  Convened  December  1,  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  but  has 
adjourned  over  the  Holidays  without  having  accomplished  anything.  Measures 
have  been  introduced,  however,  looking  to  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  Utah, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Utes  from  Colorado. 

—  The  recommendation  of  President  Hayes  that  the  "greenbacks"  be  de- 
prived  of  their  legal  tender  quality,  and  redeemed  at  an  early  day,  meets  with 
approval  in  many  quarters,  and  disapproval  in  others;  but  Congress  seems 
reluctant  to  face  the  matter,  each  party  desiring  ^to  commit  or  entrap  the  other 
without  committing  itself.  Meanwhile,  the  new  silver  coin  goes  on  accumu- 
lating in  the  U.  S.  treasury,  no  means  having  availed  to  get  much  of  it  in  cir- 
culation. 

—  Tlie  Vte  matter,  at  the  present  writing,  is  still  in  suspense.  The  Commis- 
sion secured  evidence  inculpating  twelve  of  the  White  River  Utes,  including 
Chief  Douglas,  as  responsible  for  the  Agency  massacre.  Gen.  Hatch  remained 
at  Los  Pinos  awaiting  their  surrender  till  Dec.  29th.  Only  a  part  of  the  twelve 
having  been  brought  in  up  to  that  time,  he  refused  to  receive  them,  and  left  for  a 
point  between  Los  Pinos  and  the  railroad,  there  to  wait  another  day.  Ouray 
seems  unable  to  bring  about  the  surrender,  the  war  party  of  the  tribe  being  very 
strong. 

—  Tlie  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal  project  is  receiving  considerable  attention  from 
the  public  on  account  of  the  movements  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  other  advo- 
cates of  the  Panama  route. 

—  A  negro  exodus  from  North  Carolina  into  Indiana,  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  politicians  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  elsewhere.  The  blacks  claim  to 
be  in  quest  of  employment,  being  literally  starved  out  of  their  old  home. 

—  Geo.  W.  McCrary,  of  Ir)wa,  succeeds  Judge  Dillon  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota,  is  the  new  Secretary  of  War. 

THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

The  Enoltsu  in  Afghanistan  are  again  in  serious  trouble.  With  the  setting  in 
of  winter,  the  mountain  tribes  have  risen  in  revolt,  and  closed  in  upon  the  in- 
vaders. Gen  Roberts  has  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Cabul  and 
retire  to  a  forlified  position  near  by,  where  he  is  closely  beleaguered. 

—  The  work  of  reinforcing  him  at  this  time  of  year,  with  tlie  mountain  passes 
full  of  snow,  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger;  and  the  English  public  is  nat- 
urally much  disturbed  by  the  situation. 

—  The  Irish  land  troubles  still  continue  Several  of  the  leadinjr  agitators 
have  been  indicted  by  the  Brltisli  government  for  "sedition."  Parnell  and 
others  are  on  their  way  to  the  United  States  to  ask  sympathy  and  assistance.  The 
troubles  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  serious  failure  of  crops,  and  the  subse- 
quent impending  famine. 
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—  France  has  another"  ministerial  crisis  ^*  on  hand.  All  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  resigned,  and  a  new  one  will  soon  be  formed. 

—  The  South  American  war  continues,  with  success  still  on  the  side  of  the 
Chilians.  One  result  of  the  war  has  been  the  final  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  regard  to  Patagonia. 

—  The  crest  of  the  Andes  is  henceforth  to  be  the  boundary  betweeu  the  two 
countries,  from  their  northern  limit  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

THE  ENGLISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

—  Two-thirds  of  all  England  and  Wales  is  owned  by  about  10,000  proprietors. 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  arable  land  in  Ireland  is  owned  by  less  than  800  proprietors, 
or  landlords.  It  follows  that  few  agriculturists  in  those  countries  own  the  soil 
they  till.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  **  tenants  at  will,**  holding  their  leases 
from  year  to  year  at  the  pleasure  of  their  landlords  and  paying  a  cash  rental. 
Poor  crops  and  the  sharpness  of  A9ieffwi.coii[\petition  have  brought  them  into 
severe  straits,  producing  much  ^JiioUs'  discussion  ot  the  situation  and  of  the 
relations  between  landlords  add  tenants.  Itlh'us  happens  that  the  whole  system 
of  land  tenures  and  inheritance  in  Great  Britain  is  brought  Under  criticism. 

—  Allodial  tenure,  or  the  absolute  ownership  of  land,  so  familiar  to  us,  does 
not  exist  in  England;  or,  rather,  it  is  considered  as  jesting  only  in  the  crown. 
All  lands  are  now  held  by  inheritance,  (if  i^-lilch  ih»  two  principal  forms  are 
known  tLS  fee-simple  Siud  fee  tail.  Under  the  former,  the  owner  has  practically 
unlimited  control  of  his  lands,  may  sell,  devise,  or  otherwise  alienate  them  at 
will;  and  the  order  of  inheritance  is  the  same  as  with  allodial  tenure.  The  pre- 
valent system  in  Great  Britain,  however,  is  that  of  fee-tail,  or  settlement,  in  com- 
bination with  primogeniture  as  the  law  of  inheritance,  —  the  purpose  being  the 
building  of  and  perpetuation  of  great  families. 

—  To  illustrate,  an  owner —  by  fee-simple,  let  us  say  —  of  a  large  landed  prop- 
erty, fornus  the.  desire  to  leave  it  intact  to  his  descendants  through  all  time. 
Were  it  to  be  divided  among  all  his  children,  as  by  the  French  law  of  succes- 
sion, a  few  generations  would  suffice  to  break  it  up  into  insignificantly  small 
portions.  Hence  the  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  the  land  goes  in  a  body 
to  the  oldest  son,  and  so  on. 

—  Bat,  even  thus,  the  immediate  heir  may  be  careless  of  the  family  name,  a 
spendthrift,  or  otherwise  liable  to  alienate  or  divide  the  estate.  To  provide 
against  this,  the  custom  of  entailing  estates  comes  in,  making  the  heir  practi- 
cally only  a  tenant  for  life.  The  estate  is  not  willed  to  him  in  fee-simple,  but  for 
life  and  then  to  his  heir,  etc.  The  details  of  the  process  need  not  be  elaborated 
here,  since  we  are  concerned  only  with  its  results.  The  land  is  thus  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  unbroken  and  secured  from  all  attacks  of 
creditors,  —  yet  by  no  means  unincumbered,  being  burdendened  with  charges  in 
the  shape  of  bequests  or  portions  payable  (or  the  interest  on  them)  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  to  widows  of  previous  owners,  etc. 

—  This  system  affects  the  farmers  in  several  ways.  Under  it  estates  may  grow 
larger  bat  never  smaller,  and  thus  the  land  goes  more  and  more  out  of  the  handa 
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of  small  owners  into  those  of  the  aristocracy.     And.  worse  still,  the  various 
charges  and  liabilities  with  which  the  land  becomes  saddled,  eat  so  largely  into 
the  rent-roll  that  the  landlord  is  utterly  unable  either  to  reduce  the  rents  in  bad 
seasons  or  to  make  needful  improvements  on  the  land.    He  cannot  sell  a  part  of 
the  land  for  money  with  which  to  disencumber  and  improve  the  rents,  and  so 
landlord  and  tenant  stagger  on  together,  both  victims  of  the  insane  pride  of 
family.    Could  the  whole  system  of  entail  be  abolished,  leaving  heirs  free  to 
dispose  of  their  lands  at  will,  it  would  result  that  much  of  the  land  would 
speedily  pass  into  the  hands  of  small  proprietors.    Many  farmers  would  be  ele- 
vated from  the  position  of  tenants  into  that  of  independent  owners,  with  a  more 
vital  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  land  and  a  new  motive  to  enterprising  and 
intelligent  tillage     Many  impoverished  families  of  the  aristocracy  would  sink 
to  their  proper  level,  and  caste  distinctions  would  become  less  and  less  formid- 
able. 

—  The  situation  in  Ireland  differs  from  that  in  Eagland  in  that  the  distress 
among  the  tenantry  is  far  deeper,  the  landlords  far  fewer  and  to  a  great  extent 
"  absentees,"  living  outside  of  the  island  and  having  no  interest  in  it  except  to 
skin  from  it  the  last  obtainable  penny.  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  name  figures  so 
largely  in  the  newspapers  of  late,  is  the  leader  of  a  movement  aiming  at  a  sys- 
tem of  independent  ownership  of  such  lands  by  the  farmers  themselves.  He 
would  have  the  government  buy  out  the  absentee  landlords  aid  sell  the  land  ia 
small  parcels  to  the  present  tenants,  payment  to  be  made  by  them  in  install- 
ments.   It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  thai  he  has  but  little  prospect  of  success. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings  of  the  Semi-Annual  Session  Held  at  Madison^  Dec.  29,  80,  and  31, 1879. 

Monday  Evening,  Dec.  29. 

The  Association  met  in  joint-session  with  the  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and 
Letters.  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  delivered  an  address  on  *'  The  Na- 
ture and  Methods  of  Science."  The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Johnson,  was  adopted : 

*'  WJiereaSy  On  the  present  evening  tlie  State  Teachers'  Associations  of  six  ad- 
joining states —  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
are  in  session ; 

Therefore^  be  it  resolved,  That  congratulatory  dispatches  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
other  associations,  and  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  chosen  to  draft  such  dis* 
patches:  W.  H.  Beach,  S.  S.  Rockwood,  G.  S.  Albee,  L.  D.  Harvey,  and  E.  Bar- 
ton Wood;  and  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  for  such  dispatches  from 
any  unappropriated  moneys  now  in  his  hands.  In  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution the  following  messages  were  prepared  and  sent: 
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To  Prof.  0.  Whitman,  St.  Paul,  Minn,: 

The  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  assembled  in  semi-aniraal  session,  send 
a  cordial  greeting  to  the  Minnesota  teachers,  now  in  session. 

To  W.  J.  Shoup,  Independence^  Iowa,  —  T?ie  Badger  State  Teachsre,  Greeting: 

Hay  the  Hawkejes  be  far-seeing  in  council,  temperate  in  feasting,  and  proa- 
peroos  in  all  things. 

To  B.  A.  Strong,  President  Michigan  Teachers^  4^8iociation,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

The  Badgers  greet  and  emulate  our  brothers  of  Wolverine  state.  Maj  onr 
**  Forward  *'  never  need  to  countermarch  in  search  of  our  elder  brethren. 

To  P^of.  A^f.  Harvey,  Bloomington,  III.: 

The  Badger  State  pedagogues,  in  h')lidav  session  assembled,  send  greeting  to- 
the  pedagogical  Suckers.  May  you  safely  swim  down  the  streams  of  knowl* 
edge,  till  they  debouch  in  the  ocean  of  wisdom  that  floats  the  intellectual  and* 
moral  argosies  of  the  world. 

To  J,  T.  Merrill,  President  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association  Indianapolis^  Indi 
From  the  Schoolmasters  of  Badgerdom  to  their  Hoosier  brethern,  greeting. 
Shake] 

TussoAT  MoRNiNO,  Dec.  30.: 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  9 :30,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  by 
President  W.  H.  Beach,  of  Beloit  Prayer  was  oflfered  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of- 
Madison. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  that  of  State  Superintendent  W.  C.  Whitford^ 
upon  "The  Present  Condition  of  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  giving  acomprehen- 
sive  survey  of  the  educational  field  of  labor  from  the  University  down  to  th& 
common  ungraded  school. 

Next  followed  a  paper  on  "  The  Possible  Heading  Class,"  by  Miss-  M.  E. 
Hazard,  of  Beloit.  President  Bascom,  of  the  State  University,  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  teachers  to  visit  the  Washburn  Astronomical  Observatory. 

Supt  Dore,  of  the  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education,  asked  for  further 
time  for  the  further  preparation  of  a  report;  leave  was  granted. 

Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Berlin,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rela- 
tions' of  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  which,  after  considerable  discussion,  was,, 
on  motion,  received  and  placed  on  file. 

A  letter  fVom  the  President  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, concerning  school  text-books  on  temperance,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Pres.  Bascom  moved  that  the  Association  invite  the  attention  of  the  educa- 
tional boards  of  the  state  to  the  Temperance  Lesson  Book,  by  Richardson,  as 
fitted  in  intermediate  schools  to  enforce  the  most  important  moral  lessons  by 
physiological  facts.  After  some  discussion,  the  letter  and  resolution  were  re- 
ceived and  placed  on  file. 

President  Parker  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Exhibitory  Department  be 
discharged,  and  the  whole  matter  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  new  committee. 
Lost 

The  following  resolutions,  moved  by  W.  H.  Chandler,  were  adopted  : 

Resoked^  That  the  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  valuable  services 
of  the  public  press  in  promoting  that  better  training  of  teachers  and  that  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  public  schools  so  observable  in  the  history  of  this 
country  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Besokedj  That  in  the  great  improvements  still  to  be  accompliehed,  we  believe- 
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that  the  powerful  agency  of  the  press  mast  be  employed  to  a  still  greater  degree, 
and  we  therefore  urge  superintendents  and  teachers  to  use  their  influence  to 
induce  editors  to  give  more  attention  to  educational  subjects,  and  wherever  it  is 
possible,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  educational  departments  in  the  local 
and  general  newspapers. 

Itesohed^  That  our  special  acknowledgments  are  hereby  made  to  those  newspa- 
pers that  have  taken  the  lead  in  according  to  educational  matters  stated  columns 
in  charge  of  special  editors,  who  make  the  operations  and  wants  of  the  public 
schools  a  subject  of  continual  investigation  and  report. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  30. 

The  Association  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and 
Letters.  Rev.  S.  8.  Peet,  of  Clinton,  Wis.,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Em- 
blematic Mounds  of  Wisconsin,'*  which  wa*  followed  by  a  very  instructive  and 
enterterlaining  lecture  on  "  The  Arts  of  Etching  and  Engraving,"  by  Prof.  Jas. 
MacAlister,  of  Milwaukee. 

Wednesday  Mobnino,  Dec.  31. 
Association  called  to  order  at  9:80. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars  be  appropriated  from  the 
funds  of  the  Association  to  reimburse  Prof  MacAlister  for  telegraph  and  express 
expenses  in  securing  materials  for  his  lecture  last  evening. 

Telegrams  in  response  to  those  previously  sent  were  received  as  follows : 

Bloomington,  111.,  Dec.  30. 

W.  II.  Beach,  President  Wisconsin  State  TeacTiers*  Association: 

Pour  hundred  Suckers  return  the  greeting  of  the  Badgers.  May  they  never 
have  to  swim,  or  take  to  their  holes.  A.  HAKVEY, 

President. 

Independence,  Iowa,  Dec.  30. 
The  Hawkeye  State  to  the  Badger,  greeting:    May  your  feasts  be  as  delicious 
and  councils  as  enthusiastic  as  ours,  and  may  the  ocean  of  your  zeal  and  success 
break  upon  no  beach,  A.  J.  SHOUP, 

President. 

Lanstng,  Mich.,  Dec.  30. 
The  Michigan  Association  of  Teachers  accept  the  greeting  of  their  Wisconsin 
brethren,  ana  thanks.    We  bid  you  God  speed  in  the  glorious  work  of  educa- 
tion. E.  A.  STRONG, 

President. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  30. 
Two  hundred  teachers  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association,  assembled 
in  convention,  respond  most  heartily  to  your  greeting.     O.  WHITMAN, 

President, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  30. 
Five  hundred  Hoosier  schoolmasters  to  the  Badger  brethren**  shake,'*  by  order 
of  the  Association.  J.  T.  MERRILL, 

President, 

The  following  telegram  was  also  received : 

Denver,  Col.,  Dec.  80. 
Colorado  to  Wisconsin,  greeting.    Though  far  away  we  are  with  vou. 

J.  A.  SEA>*^ALL. 

President. 

To  which  the  following  response  was  sent : 
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Wueontin  Teachers'  Association  to  President  J.  A.  Seawall  -^  Wisconsin  to  Col- 
orado Teachers: 
Greeting  acknowledged  and  returned.    May  your  work  be  as  productiye  and 

enduring  as  your  everlasting  hills.  W.  H.  BEACH. 

Prof.  J.  Burnham,  of  La  Crosse,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "  The 
Limits  of  the  Teacher's  Authority."  An  extended  discussion  followed  in  regard 
to  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  educational  questions,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  school  interests  of  the  state. 

,   On  motion,  Prof.  Burnham  was  requested  to  Airnish  a  copy  of  his  paper  for 
publication  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution. 

Pres.  Parker  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Mathematics :  Its  Scope  and  Place.** 

Prof.  Richardson,  of  the  Committee  on  Kindergarten  Teaching,  presented  a 
latisfaclory  report,  which,  on  motion,  was  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pres.  Parker  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  the^  Kindergartens  of  St. 
Louis,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  their  efficiency. 

Prof.  A.  F.  North,  of  Pewaukee,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Agitation  on 
Popular  Education,  presented  a  report,  which  was  adopted. 

State  Supt.  Whitford,  from  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded 
Schools,  presented  a  report,  urging  continued  effort  in  the  perfection  of  the  course 
already  sent  out  to  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Prof.  R  W.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  from  the '  Committee  on  Relations  of 
Ungraded  Schools  to  High  Schools,  presented  a  brief  report,  which  was 
adopted. 

Supt  Dore,  from  the  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education,  presented  a  re- 
port, which  was  adopted. 

Ptes.  Parker,  from  the  Committee  on  Exhibitory  Department,  reported  in  favor 
of  a  new  committee  consisting  of  W.  H.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  O.  Little,  J. 
Burnham,  Mattie  E.  Hazard,  and  Agnes  Hosford,  to  arrange  and  report  a  plan 
for  further  work  in  the  direction  of  Educational  Exhibits.    Adopted. 

Wednesday  Mobnino,  Dec.  31. 

Prof.  De  La  Matyr,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Besotted,  That  this  Association  is  under  obligations  to  Dr.  De  Motte  and  the 
Misses  Eddy  and  Ritscher,  for  this  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  capabilities  of 
mutes,  and  the  great  care,  patience,  and  skill  of  their  instructors. 

Resolved,  That  these  mutes  have  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  interesting  enter- 
tainment, and  that  they  and  their  companions  at  Delavan  receive  our  sympathy 
in  their  struggles  to  obtain  an  education. 

Prof.  North  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Itesotvedy  That  this  Teachers*  Association  recognize  and  highly  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison  Democrat  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  in  giving  daily  and  continuous  reports  of  the  doings  of  this  body,  dur- 
ing its  present  session. 

Association  adjourned,  sine  die, 

FaKD.  W.  IsHAM,  W.  H.  BEACH, 

Secretary.  President, 
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EDITORIAL. 


It  is  oub  intention  to  give,  during  this  year,  a  space  in  the  JournaX  tf  Ed- 
iicatum  to  the  subject  of  primary  education.  This  is  done  with  the  view  of 
fiimishing  more  articles  which  will  be  specially  useftil  to  the  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  We  already  have  promises  Arom  some  of  the  leading  teachers 
in  our  primary  schools,  that  they  will  contribute  material  for  our  new  depart- 
ment. We  invite  articles,  particularly  from  those  teachers  who  have  had 
experience  in  giving  instruction  to  the  children  in  the  primary  classes. 


The  fottr  regular  conductors  of  institutes,  and  the  committee  on  institutes, 
appointed  by  the  Normal  Regents,  held,  the  Ist  inst,  at  Madison,  a  meeting  for 
the  consideration  of  the  scheme  of  work  for  the  next  three  years.  It  was  de- 
cided to  follow,  in  the  main,  the  plan  which  is  outlined  in  the  course  of  studies 
for  the  ungraded  schools,  published  last  year  in  the  syllabus  for  the  institutes. 
This  course,  it  will  be  remembered,  presents  three  forms  or  sections  of  studies, 
which  can  be  called  respectively  the  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar.  For 
this  year,  the  instruction  given  in  the  institutes,  will  be  confined  very  largely  to 
the  Primary.  This  arrangement  will  enable  the  conductors  to  concentrate  their 
work  on  fewer  points.  It  will  specially  benefit  that  class  of  teachers  most  in 
need  of  the  institute  instruction,  and  by  far  the  largest  class,  —  those  in  charge 
of  the  children  in  the  country  schools  who  are  studying  the  lowest  branches. 
The  outline  of  work  for  this  year,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  teachers  by  those  county  superintendents  who  have  institutes 
this  spring.  We  most  heartily  commend  this  arrangement  Every  efibrt  will  be 
made  to  render  it  efficient,  and  satisfactory  to  all  the  teachers  who  desire  to  at- 
tend  the  institutes,  in  both  the  spring  and  fall  series.  It  will  lead,  we  trust,  the 
lar$[e  body  of  our  public  school  teachers  to  study  carefully  the  problems  and  the 
methods  of  work  belonging  to  the  Primary  Instruction.  It  is  confessed  on  all 
hands,  tliat  this  instruction  in  our  ungraded  schools  is  most  in  need  of  improve- 
ment.   

It  is  desirable  that  county  superintendents  shall  make  arrangements  to  hold 
more  institutes  next  spring  than  were  held  last  spring.  As  only  thirteen  were 
then  appointed,  and  as  about  sixty-five  must  be  provided  for  each  year,  it  became 
necessary  to  arrange  for  too  large  a  number  in  the  fall  series.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Institute  Committee  were  compelled  to  employ  about  forty  assistant  con- 
ductors. This  method  is  expensive,  besides  taking  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
regular  conductors,  which  they  could  perform,  if  more  institutes  are  held  in  the 
«pring. 

Three  eyeninos,  the  last  week  in  December,  were  given  to  addresses  before  * 
the  Joint  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*^Association  and  the  Academy  of 
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Science,  Arts,  and  Letters,  held  at  Madison.  Pres.  Cliapin,  of  Beloit  College, 
presented  a  most  admirable  discussion  on  *'  The  nature  and  methods  of  Science, 
with  Thoughts  on  Teaching  Science."  Some  of  his  sentences  were  filled  with 
the  richest  thoughts,  eloquently  expressed.  The  address  of  James  MacAlister, 
of  Milwaukee,  on  '*  The  Arts  of  Engraving  and  Etching,  Illustrated  by  Exam, 
pies  of  Work  by  the  Great  Masters,*'  was  brilliant  and  fascinating.  He  held  his 
Audience,  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  two  hours,  absorbed  in  his  novel 
theme.  Pref.  De  Motte,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Delavan,  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  education  of  that  class  of  children. 
He  was  assisted  by  Pres.  Ghapin,  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  that  Institu- 
tion. A  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  presented  exercises  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage, by  writing  on  blackboards,  and  in  articulation  and  reading.  They 
greatly  interested  the  audience,  and  a  new  revelation  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  the  possible  culture  of  these  unfortunate  children,  was  furnished  to  many 
of  oar  prominent  teachers. 

Is  OT7B  OPIKION,  the  Convention  of  the  Superintendents  has  departed  from 
the  law  which  should  control  such  a  body.  It  originated  under  the  idea  of 
meeting  for  free  consultation  on  the  points  of  immediate  and  practical  interest 
to  the  superintendents  themselves.  The  State  Superintendent  spoke  to  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Convention  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  details  of  their  every-day 
.work.  Papers  on  educational  subjects  of  general  importance  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  State  Teachers**  Association.  The  superintendents  should  meet  by 
themselves,  not  excluding  any  person  who  desires  to  be  present,  and  discuss  for 
an  afternoon  and  evening,  during  the  holidays,  such  topics  as  engage  most  their 
attention  when  examining  teachers  or  visiting  their  schools.  Shall  we  not  have 
a  change  in  this  direction  ? 


Two  ARTICLES  appear  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education^  written 
by  the  editors.  Though  somewhat  long,  they  will  repay,  it  is  believed,  a  careful 
reading.  That  on  "  The  Present  Condition  of  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  em- 
braces very  many  of  the  prominent  points  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent.  The  statements  presented  in  the 
article  have  been  prepared  with  considerable  care.  The  paper  on  "  How  to  get 
Better  School-Houses,"  is  the  result  of  much  reflection.  The  practical  point 
suggested  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  **  plans  for  school -houses,  accom- 
panied by  plain  and  well-considered  instructions,"  must  commend  itself  to  all 
our  readers.  We  hope  that  such  a  manual  as  is  here  suggested,  can  be  issued 
this  year  by  the  State. 


Thb  8PSCIAL  BXAHiHATiOKS  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates  were  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Madison,  the  first  two  days  in  this  month.  Eleven  candi- 
dates were  present.  Eight  of  these  took  part  in  the  annual  examination  last 
Angust  The  following  persons  were  awarded  certificates:  the  unlimited,  Phil- 
lip H.  Perkins,  of  Madison;  the  limited,  Ira  C.  Adams,  of  Yiroqua;   Amzi  W, 
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Barton,  of  Madison;  John  Fred  Hirsch,  of  Milwankee;  H.  M.  Ralifson,of  Da* 
rien ;  Albert  Edward  Schaub,  of  Madison ;  and  Winfield  Scott  Sweet,  of  Rich* 
land  Center.  

QUINCY  ONO£  MORE. 

The  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  to  which  we  alluded  in  the 
October  number,  touching  the  goings  on  at  Quincy,  has  evidently  caused  quite  a 
stir  in  the  educational  as  well  as  the  general  world.  We  give  this  month,  the 
second  Letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger^  by  a  visitor  at  Quincy.  The  writer, 
whoever  he  may  be,  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  and  describing  things.  The  letter, 
though  giving  but  glimpses,  is  most  interesting. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  says  that  Mr.  Adams'  pamphlet  "  is 
stirring  up  a  hail-storm  of  sharp  rejoinders  from  beyond  Berkshire  hills.  Every 
where  leading  school  men  and  teachers,  who  have  been  working  the  new  edu- 
cational methods  through  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  are  asking  with  surprise  the  reason  of  the  prodigious  excitement  in  New 
England  over  a  dozen  good  primary  and  giammar  schools.'' 

Some  years  ago,  when  teachers'  institutes  were  beginning  to  excite  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  a  lively  discussion  arose  as  to  who  first  invented  the  thing. 
There  were  numerous  claimants.  The  claimants  all  had  claims,  no  doubt.  It 
must  have  happened,  in  many  instances,  long  before  the  word  **  institute  "  was 
applied  to  the  act  or  effort,  that  a  number  of  teachers  were  assembled  to  be  in- 
structed by  some  older  or  more  experienced  teacher.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
anybody  to  claim  a  patent  right  in  the  matter.  So  in  this  case.  Not  only  dur- 
ing the  past  tweniy  years,  but  always,  there  have  been  teachers  who  have  had 
the  natural  gifts  and  the  common  sense  which  would  lead  them  to  seek  and  to 
use  natural  methods  in  teaching;  to  teach  things  rather  than  words;  to  lead 
their  pupils  to  do  things  themselves,  rather  than  hear  lectures  or  read  directions 
how  they  ought  to  be  done.  But  it  is  unfortunately  true,  that  such  teachers  have 
always  been  few  aod  far  between.  It  seems  to  be  so  much  easier  to  turn  the 
crank  of  monotonous  lesson  hearing,  than  to  become  a  living  teacher,  awaken- 
ing and  giving  direction  to  the  eager  mind  of  youth,  that  we  shall  long  continue 
to  have  that  kind  of  teaching,  or  school  keeping  —  except  as  people  have  intei^ 
est  and  intelligence  enough,  as  in  Quincy,  to  find  out  that  most  of  the  teaching 
that  is  done  is  not  only  lifeless,  but  benumbing,  and  rise  up  and  demand  and 
find  something  better. 

When  this  comes  about,  the  demand  will  create  a  supply.  Normal  schools 
and  training  schools  will  rise  on  every  hand,  and  nobody  will  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  school  room  who  is  not  adapted  to  the  work,  and  fitted  to  do  it. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Thb  Nobth  American  Review,  once  a  stately  quarterly,  some  time  ago^ 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  modern  ideas,  and  became  a  monthly.    In  doing  thia 
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it  has  not  altogether  dropped  its  solidity,  by  any  means.  Bat  it  finds  light  artil- 
lery, at  short  range,  and  accurately  served,  more  effective  than  the  heavy  artil- 
lery of  old  times.  The  January  number  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  varied  range  of 
topics,  and  shows  that  the  magazine  deals  especially  with  the  questions  of  the 
day.  For  instance:  M.  De  Lesseps  discusses  "  The  Inter-Oceanic  Canal;  *'  Mr. 
Farkman  replies  to  critics  on  a  former  article  from  him  on  **  Woman  Suffrage.^* 
The  second  part  of  Mr.  Fronde^s  "  llomanism  and  the  Irish  Race  in  the  United 
States,"  appears;  also,  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Mi  IPs  paper  on  **  The  Permanence 
of  Political  Forces;*'  Prof.  Alex.  Winchell  writes  somewhat  metaphysically  on 
the  "  Metaphysics  of  Science ; "  Mr.  Stoddard  reviews  ably  "  Recent  Poetry," 
while  Mr.  Hanry  James,  Jr.,  who  seems  to  be  a  prolific  as  well  as  acute  writer, 
has  a  fine  criticism  on  "  Saiute-Beuve,"  the  prince  perhaps  of  modem  crit- 
ics, and  is  equal  to  the  task.  This  article  is  worth  twice  the  price  of  the  Review, 
Teachers  and  others  who  are  looking  for  a  magazine  to  stimulate  thought,  and 
to  put  them  in  communion  with  leading  questions,  and  leading  writers,  should 
take  this.  Terms,  $5.00  a  year.  Address,  North  American  BeoieWy  551  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

ScBiBNEBS*  Maoazixe.  —  To  thoso  of  our  readers  who  do  not  see  this  sterU 
ing  magazine,  we  wish  to  give  some  idea  of  its  excellence,  and  the  rich  variety 
of  its  contents.  The  two  first  numbers  of  the  current  volume  just  now  before  us  — 
the  November  and  December  Issues,  are  a  sufficient  illustration.  A  most  inter- 
esting and  appreciative  paper  on  Bayard  Taylor,  by  a  brother  poet,  Stedman, 
with  two  portraits;  a  most  valuable  and  readable  article  on  the  Strawberry;  the 
Mississippi  Jetties,  with  a  portait  of  Capt.  Eads,the  constructor;  The  Agricul- 
tural  Distress  in  Qreat  Britain;  Kansas  Farming;  The  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Poems  by  American  Women;  Nature  and  the  Poets,  by  John  Burrows^ 
which  good  naturedly  shows  that  the  poets  do  not  always  describe  things  as  they 
are;  The  New  Capitol  of  New  York;  Coffee  Culture  in  Brazil ;  together  with 
many  other  articles,  a  good  variety  of  tales  and  poems,  and  the  able  editorial 
miscellanies,  under  the  several  heads  of  Topics  of  the  Times,  Home  and  Society ,^ 
Culture  and  Progress,  the  World's  Work,  and  Brib-a-Brac,  make  up  such  a  liter- 
ary  feast  as  must  meet  all  tastes,  and  prove  a  source  of  both  profit  and  pleasure- 
m  every  family.  We  should  not  omit  to  recognize  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
illustrations.  Our  American  engravers  are  begining  to  lead  the  world.  Teachers, 
besides  invigorating  and  refreshing  themselves,  can  make  most  excellent  and 
varied  use  of  such  a  magazine  in  their  schools.  Terms,  $4.00  a  year.  Address^ 
Scribner  &  Co.,  743  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Habper's  Periodicals. — Adverlisements  on  another  page  call  attention  to 
the  well-known  and  excellent  group  of  Harper's  Periodicals,  the  Monthly,  the 
Weekly,  and  the  Bazar.  But  a  fourth  has  been  added,  the  YouNa  People. 
This  new  venture  has  sprung  at  once  into  great  success,  and  the  four  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  popular  periodical  reading  in  a  moat  admirable  manner.  The 
Magazine  and  Young  People  together,  furnish  a  complete  provision  of  the  kind 
for  a  family ;  or  if  more  variety  and  freshness,  and  a  larger  share  of  pictorial 
Ulnstration  are  wanted,  the  Weekly  may  be  added,  or  substituted  for  the  Month- 
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ly.  while  the  Bazar  meets  the  wants  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  have  an  in. 
sight  into  the  doings  and  dicta  of  the  polite  and  fashionable  world.  Another 
advantage  attending  the  patronage  of  these  periodicals  is.  that  you  get  clubbing 
rates  if  you  take  more  than  one,  of  the  first  three.  Teachers  generally  are 
familiar,  we  suppose,  with  the  Monthly  and  the  Weekly,  but  they  should  also 
-direct  their  attention  to  the  Young  People.  The  use  of  periodicals  in  connec- 
tion  with  school  work,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  with  the  best  results. 


NOTES. 


PopuukTioN  of  Wlaconsin  by  census  taken 
in  1884,  was  4,696.  | 

Prop.  P.  B.  Lbk,  of  Peshtlgo,  reports  the 
average  enrollment,  in  November,  of  148  pu- 
pils in  the  three  departments  of  his  graded 
school,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  as 
nearly  89. 

Thc  enrollment  In  the  Normal  School  at 
Winona,  Minn.,  the  past  term,  was  188  in  the 
normal  department,  and  185  in  the  model 
school,—  total,  868.  This  Is  the  largest  at- 
tendance ever  reached  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  Prof.  Shepard,  the  principal,  is  doing 
-excellent  work. 

Rkt.  F.  a.  Wii^UR,  of  Central  College,  O., 
has  been  engaged  as  the  principal  of  Carroll 
College,  Waukesha.  He  enters  upon  his  new 
duties,  the  6th  of  the  present  month.  He 
brings  the  reputation  as  a  man  of  high  char- 
■acter,  wide  learning,  large  experience,  and 
ability  as  a  teacher. 

A  LADY  from  an  adjoining  State,  who  says 
that  she  is  "  a  graduate  "  and  can  fnmish  "  the 
best  of  references,^'  applies  for  a  position  in 
one  of  our  schools ;  and,  in  her  letter  of  appli- 
cation, she  spells  E&\ary,  salery :  writes  my- 
self; my  se^f;  and  makes  are  agree  with  sup- 
ply^ in  alluding  to  the.number  of  teachers  in 
this  State. 

A  woMAX  of  high  social  standing  In  Mil- 
waukee, and  graced  with  superior  culture, 
writes:  "I  shall  certainly  want  every  one  of 
my  half  dozen  daughters  to  stndy  the  Froebel 
system,  as  an  important  preparation  for  life.'' 
She  pertinently  asks,  in  her  note:  ^'What 
State  is  better  able  than  our  own  to  add  this 
pillar  of  strength  and  beauty  to  our  Normal 
Schools?" 

Prov.  L.  H.  Clabk,  the  principal  of  the 
Borlcon  public  school,  writes:    *'  Bverythlng 


seems  to  be  moving  quietly  and  pleasantly  to 
me,  and  I  think  satlsfactorUy  to  the  patrons. 
We  have  registered  sixty-six  names  in  the 
high  school  department.  Our  percentage  of 
at:endanceis94,  for  the  month  ending  Nov. 
81.  During  the  month,  we  have  had  only  one 
case  of  tardiness. 

The  City  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Stevens  Point,  writes:  "  I  am 
proud  of  our  schools  in  this  place,  and  think 
they  will  compare  favorably  with  most  others 
In  the  State." 

A  weekly  paper  of  this  State,  speaking  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Kindergarten  in  tha 
village  whefe  it  is  published,  defines  Kinder- 
garten as  a  French  word,  and  as  meaning  in. 
English ''  kind  regards." 

Mb.  Lucius  Hsritaoe,  an  instructor  in  Lat- 
in in  the  State  UDlversity,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Williams,  an  instructor  in  Greek,  are  report- 
ed to  have  given  excellent  satisfaction  In 
their  work  during  the  fall  term. 

£x-8upT.  Bakbb.  of  River  Falls,  fbmishes 
Wisconsin  items  for  the  Educational  N4tD9 
Gleaner^  published  at  Faribault,  Minn.  The 
January  number  contains  an  article  flrom  his 
pen,  on  "  The  Grading  of  Country  Schools." 

Beloit  College  has  issued  a  catalogue  for 
1879-«).  The  faculty  number  ten;  and  the 
students  in  all  the  classes,  148.  There  are  16 
Seniors,  12  Juniors,  16  Sophomores,  and  81 
Freshmen;  the  balance,  94,  are  in  the  Prepar- 
atory School.  A  fine  wood  cut  of  ihe  build- 
ings and  grounds  appears  in  the  catalogue. 

Javes  MaoAlister,  of  Milwaukee,  has  iS' 
sued  a  circular,  announcing  that  he  is  open  to 
make  engagements  to  lecture,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  on  Yeniee, 
the  Renaisance  in  Italy,  the  Arts  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Etching,  Etching  and  Etchers,  and 
the  Universe  of  Dante.    Each  of  these  sab* 
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Jects,  except  the  last.  Is  treated  in  a  coune  of 
flTe  or  twelTe  lectures. 

Dk.  Henbt  Babhabo  presided  at  tlie  meet- 
hkg  of  the  American  Froebel  Union,  held  at 
BoetoB,  Mass.,  the  last  week  In  December. 
He  will  pablish  In  his  American  Journal  qf 
Education  all  the  valnable  papers  presented 
At  this  meeting.  These  papers  relate  chiefly 
to  the  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
Kindergarten  movement,  abroad  and  in  this 
conntry. 

The  Watertown  Bepubliean  says: 

The  erenins  school,  connected  with  the 
pablie  school,  began  Monday  evening,  at 
Union  School  Number  Two,  for  a  term  of 
three  months.  The  school  is  held  Monday, 
Taesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings.  J. 
M.  Turner  and  W.  D.  Parker  are  the  teachers. 
Ho  scholars  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
taken.  The  school  opened  with  a  scholarship 
of  fifty. 

Thb  editors  of  the  New  Education  say  in 

their  last  nnmber: 

In  conformity  with  the  requests  of  many  of 
our  readers,  and  with  the  ever  growing  desire 
oa  the  psirt  of  teachers  to  adopt  Froebers 
principles  and  methods  In  their  work,  we  shall 
pablisn  In  next  yearns  issue  a  series  of  articles 
ghrlog  practical  directions  concerning  the  use 
of  Froe Del *8  gifts  and  occupations  in  school 
iA>rk.  We  hope  thereby  to  convince  many 
esmest  teachers  that  Froebel  leads  the  van  of 
progress  In  the  educational  work  of  the  school 
as  well  aa  in  that  of  the  home  and  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Gio.  H.  RsAB,  BsQ.,  the  superintendent  of 

theOshkoah  public  schools,  says  in  his  report 

for  this  year: 

My  object  is  to  impress  the  city  authorities 
with  the  conviction  that  our  schools  need  con- 
stant and  systematic  supervision  —  that  with- 
out it  their  nseftilness  will  be  so  impaired 
that  no  benefits  adequate  to  the  cost  of  sup- 
pOTttng  them,  will  be  realized.  It  is  no  mat- 
ter how  mnch  money  the  Board  of  Education 
Bay  see  lit  to  expend,  or  how  complete  and 
convenient  the  school  buildings  may  be,  if  the 
teachers  are  incapable,  if  Uie  methods  of 
teaching  are  imperfect,  or  are  ignorantly  or 
neglicestly  executed,  as  they  will  infallibly 
te,  without  proper  superintendence;  it  is  for 
the  most  part  a  waste  of  time,  and  money 
lost,  and  the  children  of  the  city  are  dcA'auded 
fd  the  better  part  of  the  educational  advan- 
tiges  intended  to  be  secured  to  them. 

F.  B.  Lxb,  the  principal  of  the  public  school 

at  Peshtigo,  Marinette    County,  thus   talks 

earnestly  to  the  parents  of  the  children  who 

attend  his  school: 

Irregular  attendance  and  a  lack  of  interest 
oa  the  part  of  many  parents  seem  to  be 
chronic  Do  you  want  a  eood  school  ?  Then 
begin  fW>m  to-day  and  take  an  increased  in- 
terest in  it,  giving  yonr  willing  assistance  to 
your  teachets.  Have  children  already  in 
i^ool  come  punctually  and  regularly,  and 
assist  and  encourage  them  as  only  a  parent 
can.  Encourage  yonr  older  sons  and  aaue:h- 
ters  to  come,  and  not  let  their  earlier  years  go 
by  unimproved.     If  they  are  backward  In 


their  studies,  show  them  that  they  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  come  to  school.  Let  us  have  a 
revival  in  this  matter;  and,  in  time,  instead 
of  looking  down  on  yonr  !)chools,  yon  will  be 
proud  to  look  up  to  them. 

Michigan,  a  few  years  ago,  abolished  the 
county  superlntendency,  and  established  a 
system  of  township  superlntendency  in  its 
place.  Those  acquainted  with  the  subject 
predicted  a  failure  at  the  time,  but  they  were 
outnumbe:ed  by  the  clas"  with  whom  ignor- 
ance and  conceit  supply  the  place  of  knowl- 
edge. The  experiment  was  tried,  and  now  ev- 
er^>ody  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  township 
superintendents  receive  little  compensation, 
and,  of  course,  are  gencially  incompetent. 
The  schools  are  visited  without  profit,  and  the 
examination  of  teachers  has  become  a  farce. 
The  old  county  teachers*  institute  that  did  so 
much  to  improve  teachers  and  to  monld  pub- 
lic opinion,  is  a  thing  of  the  pasi.  The  friends 
of  the  public  schools  say:  ''  Our  system  is 
completely  demoraltzed.  There  must  be  re* 
form,  or  it  will  die.'^  • 

The  matter  for  wonder  is  —  says  the  Tele- 
graph, of  Philadelphia  — that  teachers  who 
are  at  all  qualified  snould  be  obtained  for  such 
rates  of  pay,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  service 
of  the  schools  holds  out  the  smallest  possible 
indnceiaents  for  intelligent  and  capable  men 
and  women  to  remain  in  it  a  moment  longer 
than  the  direst  necessity  compels. 

Pnor.  B.  M.  Rbynolds  of  Northfleld,  Min- 
nesota, has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
board  of  visitors  for  the  Mankato  Normal 
8chool. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Bovs, 
at  Waukesha,  has  been  filed  in  the  executive 
office.  The  trustees  report  that  the  number 
of  boys  in  the  school  upon  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  was  419;  the  number  committed 
during  the  year  was  117,  and  the  number  re- 
tumea  on  ticket  of-leave,  8,  making  the  num- 
ber of  boys  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
1879,  544.    The  number  of  boys  returned  to 

f>arent8  or  guardians,  on  tlcket-of-leave,  dur- 
na  the  year,  was  9*i;  nnmber  out  to  places  on 
ticket-oi-leave,  10;  number  illegally  commit- 
ted, 8;  number  of  deaths,  4;  nnmoer  of  es- 
capes, S;  number  received  at  the  age  of  21 
years,  8  —  leaving  number  on  record  October 
1,  1879,  at  481.  The  largest  nnmber  at  any 
one  time  was  485;  the  smallest,  411;  the  aver- 
age number  for  the  year,  425. 

The  yew  Education,  published  in  Milwau- 
kee, has  in  its  December  number  the  follow- 
ing: 

**0]d  Massachusetts"  is  coming  nobly  to 
the  rescue.  Her  **Quincy  Method''  is  the 
first  thoroughly  successful  onslaught  of  the 
new  education  npoa  the  old  in  our  public 
schools.  We  can  see  untold  blessings  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  Quincy  victory.  Yet 
we  would  cry  out  to  the  friends  of  educational 
progress  there:  Cavecanem/  The  contemp- 
tible curs  In  the  service  of  pedantry  and  rou- 
tine are  forever  lurking  around,  eager  to  turn 
the  achievements  of  progress  to  naught. 
They  have  done  it  in  object-teaching;  tney 
are  dolne  it  in  the  kindergarten ;  they  will  do 
it  with  the  (^ulncy  method,  if  they  nave  the 
opportuuity.. 
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Proi*.  H.  S.  Bakbr,  of  River  Falle,  for  eev- 
eral  years  the  saperiDtenednt  of  the  schools 
of  Pierce  County,  assames  the  charge  this 
month  of  the  River  Falls  Institute,  a  private 
academy  at  that  place.  He  gives  instmctlon 
in  the  Physical  Sciences,  Rhetoric,  Greek, 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  the  English 
Branches.  Prof.  D.  M.  Woodbnry,  who  has 
taught  the  past  year  in  this  school,  conducts 
the  recitations  in  Elocution,  French,  Latin, 
Book-Keeping,  Pure  Mathematics,  and  Ger- 
man. 

The  statement  has  been  made  quite  currenf 
in  the  papers  of  the  State  thai  Prof.  J  M. 
Geery,  one  of  the  ablest  professors  in  the 
Ripon  College,  had  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Highland  College  for  Women,  at  High- 
land Park,  111.  It  is  true  that  he  was  offered 
that  position,  with  the  promise  of  a  tempting 
salary,  but  we  are  assured  by  the  Professor 
that  he  declined  the  offer.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  he  does  not  leave  the  State,  though 
we  realise  that  It  is  a  compliment  to  Wiscon- 
sin for  a  prominent  institution  in  an  a^oin- 
Ing  State  to  appoint  as  Its  head  a  teacher  flrom 
one  of  our  leading  colleges. 

On  the  21  St  of  last  month,the  old  Markham^s 
Academy  in  Milwaukee,  which  has  been  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  high  school  of 
the  city,  was  injured  by  a  flre,  occasioned  by 
the  explosion  of  a  lamp.  The  building  and 
apparatus  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
about  |-2,0J0.  Prof.  G.  W.  Peckham  lost  a 
portion  of  his  library,  and  a  large  number  of 
valuable  specimens  in  Physiology  and  Natur- 
al History.  Neither  to  him  nor  to  the  high 
school  is  the  loss  entire,  as  it  is  covered  in 
good  part  by  insurance. 

Several  changes  have  recently  been  made 
In  the  principalships  of  our  graded  and  high 
■chools.  Prof.  J.  H.  Gould  takes  the  place  of 
Prof.  C.  L.  Hubbs,  county  superintendent- 
elect,  in  the  school  at  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson 
County;  Mr.  Frank  Ensign,  a  graduate  of  the 
River  Falls  Normal  School,  takes  the  place  of 
Prof.  Jas.  T.  McCleary,  county  superintend- 
ent-elect, in  the  school  at  that  place;  C.  S. 
Sutherland,  former  superintendent  of  Portage 
County,  teaches  the  school  at  Clintonvllle, 
Waupaca  County;  J.  B.  Tracy,  foroier  super- 
intendent of  the  second  district.  Rock  Coun- 
ty, takes  the  charge  of  the  school  at  Johns- 
town, in  that  cunnty;  and  Miss  Mary  Brand- 
enburg, former  county  superintendent  of 
Trempeleau  County,  becomes  the  principal 
of  the  school  at  Arcadia,  in  that  county. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tnte  at  Delavan  handed  their  annual  report  to 


the  Governor  last  month.  Among  other 
things,  they  recommend  the  erection  of  live 
detached  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  old 
building,  to  be  fire-proof,  to  accommodate  800 
pupils,  making  an  estimate  of  |125,0!)0  to  erect, 
heat,  aud  furnish  suitable  buildings,  and  ask 
for  an  appropriation  of  the  above  amount. 
They  also  recommend  that  a  similar  institu- 
tion be  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  The  total  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30th  were  130.818,  and  the 
estimates  for  the  current  year  amount  to 
$82,000.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance has  been  183.  The  system  of  Pro- 
fessor Beirs  articulation  and  lip-reading  has 
been  experimented  with,  with  satisfitctory 
results. 

Ok  the  18th  of  last  month,  Mrs.  Lanra  J. 
Westcott,  the  wife  of  Prof.  O.  S  Westcott,  of 
Racine,  died  in  that  city,  in  the  84th  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  O.  C. 
Johnson,  of  Kendall,  HI.,  and  the  mother  of 
five  young  children,  all  of  whom  survive  to 
mourn,  and  learn  their  sad  loss  with  increas- 
ing sorrow.  The  Baelne  Advocate  of  the  20th 
ult.,  says: 

A  simple  service  was  held  Friday  noon  at 
the  residence  on  Washington  Avenue,  con- 
ductea  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Hlerce,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  principals  of  the 
Ward  Schools,  Messrs.  Smith,  Gammons, 
Beede,  and  Skewes  acting  as  bearers,  the  re- 
mains were  taken  to  the  1:47  train  on  the 
Northwestern  R  lilwav  to  be  trapsferred  to  the 
home  of  her  parents  in  Illinois.  As  a  mark 
of  respect  the  high  school  and  Miss  May*s 
private  school  were  closed  during  Fi  Iday,  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  as  a  body,  attended 
the  funeral.    The  svmpathy  of  our  whole  city 

foes  out  to  the  faitnrul  Superintendent  of  our 
*ublic  Schools  in  this  great  sorrow  that  has 
fallen  upon  his  heart  and  home. 

The  new  school-house   at   Peshtigo,  has 

been  formally  accepted  by  the  school -district 

offlcertj,  and  has  been  cleaned  out  this  week 

preparatory  to  being  used  next  week.    The 

building  is  a  good  sized  one  and  adds  to  the 

good  looks  of  the  village.     It' contains  one 

large  school  room  down  stairs,  and  one  of  the 

same  size  in  the  upper  story.  Each  room  is 
provided  with  two  good  sized  recitation 
rooms,  plenty  of  blackboard  space,  good  light 
and  hitsh  ceilings.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
removing  the  primary  school  building  to  the 
same  lot,  putting  in  th«*  neceosary  furniture, 
building  a  fence,  and  fixing  up  the  grounds 
will  be  veiy  near  $2,5J0,  and  will  be  money 
well  invested. 

Prof.  W.  £.  Axdbrson,  of  Milwaukee,  has 
invented  an  Ingenious  school  room  article 
that  is  sure  to  become  popular  everywhere.  It 
is  a  book  rest,  so  arranged  as  to  hold  a  large 
or  small  book,  and  is  said  to  do  away  with  the 
habit  of  leaning  forward  by  which  so  many 
pupils  become  round  shouldered  and  deform- 
ed. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  THE  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

<Beport  Adopted  by  the  State  Teachert'  AsBOclatlon  at  the  Semi-Azmaal  Seeslon,  Dec.  81, 1879.) 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  report  on  the  subject  of  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 
Ungraded  Schools,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following: 

To  Chem  were  referred  for  further  investigation  two  points:  First, 
the  progress  in  the  State,  during  the  past  six  months,  of  the  scheme 
for  these  schools,  which  has  been  adopted  by  this  body:  Second,  the 
relations  of  this  scheme  to  the  present  condition  of  these  schools. 

Under  the  first  point  we  present  the  following  facts:  1.  The  course 
of  study  devised  by  this  association  for  the  ungraded  schools,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute  Committee  of  the  Normal  School  Regents  in 
a  circular,  copies  of  which  they  distributed,  last  summer  and  fall,  by 
the  thousands  among  the  county  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of 
the  State,  many  of  whom  attended  the  last  series  of  institutes. 

2.  The  four  regular  conductors,  and  a  portion  of  the  assistant  con- 
ductors of  the  institutes,  explained  in  detail  this  course  of  study,  and 
the  most  feasible  methods  for  introducing  and  using  it  in  the  ungraded 
schools,  to  the  teachers  present  at  their  institutes  last  summer  and 
Ml. 

8.  This  course  was  frequently  commended,  last  fall,  to  the  teachers 
and  other  citizens  of  the  State,  in  addresses  made  by  members  of  the 
Institute  Committee,  before  a  number  of  the  institutes. 

4«  Some  of  the  county  superintendents  and  many  of  the  teachers 
in  the  country  schools  were  induced  to  accept  this  course,  and  to  make 
the  effort  to  secure  its  adoption  in  the  schools  under  their  charge.  As 
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a  result,  several  hundreds  of  these  teachers,  wq  believe,  are  working 
this  winter  under  its  suggestions. 

5.  The  State  is  most  dependendent  upon  the  county  superintend* 
ents  for  the  success  of  this  scheme.  Some  of  them  have  already  tested 
its  benefits.  In  the  reports  of  a  few  of  them  this  fall  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, we  find  the  following  accounts  of  their  efibrts  in  this  di- 
rection. Supt.  Tracy,  of  Rock  county,  was  the  first  to  tabulate  the 
course  of  study  and  publish  it  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  well- 
arranged  programme  of  recitations  and  studies,  and  with  his  own  sug- 
gestions to  teachers;  and  he  writes  as  follows: 

"  The  more  extended  my  observations,  the  more  thorough  have  be- 
come my  convictions  that  our  schools  greatly  need  a  more  systematic 
grading  and  classification  of  the  pupils.  To  second  the  efforts  of  our 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  carrying  into  effect  the  course  of  study 
for  elementary  schools  prepared  by  its  committee,  I  arranged  a  brief 
outline  embracing  much  of  the  same  general  plan  of  studies,  but  in  a 
form  convenient  for  posting  in  the  school  room,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
each  district  clerk,  and  handed  one  to  each  teacher  at  the  spring  ex- 
aminations, with  the  request  that  the  same  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  or- 
ganizing their  schools  and  in  laying  out  their  school  work.  Quite  a 
number  of  teachers  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  putting  the 
scheme  into  operation,  modifying  it  more  or  less  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  their  several  schools.  My  best  teachers  commend  it,  and  say  that 
it  was  a  great  help  to  them  in  organizing  and  classifying  their  schools. 
The  youngest  teachers  especially  claim  that  the  programme  of  recita- 
tions and  studies,  together  with  the  suggestions  ir  regard  to  methods 
of  teaching  the  several  branches,  were  great  help  to  them  in  system- 
atizing and  executing  their  work.  I  wish  that  one  more  extended  and 
complete,  might  be  put  into  all  our  schools." 

Supt.  Rathbun,  of  Buffalo  county,  says:  "  I  have  devoted  consider- 
able time  the  past  summer  to  the  preparation  of  a  daily  programme 
and  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county.  The  basis 
of  the  course  is  that  for  elementary  schools,  published  by  the  State 
Institute  Committee.  By  working  with  the  teachers  on  my  rounds 
of  school  visitation,  I  anticipate  that  in  a  few  years  our  schools  will 
be  making  much  more  rapid  progress  than  heretofore.  The  teachers^ 
I  find,  are  interested  in  the  undertaking,  and  with  their  help  I  expect 
to  make  it  a  success." 

Miss  Clapp,  superintendent  of  St.  Croix  county,  reports:  "I  have 
placed  in  each  school  a  plan  of  organization,  based  upon  the  plan  ree- 
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ommended  by  fche  State  Committee,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  it 
in  such  a  way  that  each  teacher  will  find  that  he  can  adopt  it  and  or- 
ganize his  school  under  it  successfully,  and  am  hoping  from  ifc  a  more 
uniform  system,  and  a  more  intelligent  purpose  in  the  work.  Both 
objects  are  a  pressing  necessity  in  our  schools,  and  toward  them  the 
work  of  the  coming  year  will  be  especially  directed." 

Sapt.  Parsons,  of  Richland  county,  has  tried  the  feature  of  this 
scheme  which  provides  for  the  examination  of  pupils  after  they  have 
completed  the  course  of  studies.  Last  spring  he  invited  the  advanced 
scholars,  in  each  town  in  his  county,  to  meet  him  at  a  specified  time, 
and  he  examined  them  carefully.    The  result  he  gives  as  follows: 

"This  effort  had  an  excellent  effect;  173  scholars  were  examined 
from  the  district  schools  in  the  county;  and  88  of  them  received  cer- 
tificates, which  state  their  standing  in  the  several  branches,  and  the 
certificates  also  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the  town  high  schools 
without  further  examination.  This  movement  has  greatly  increased 
the  work,  but  the  benefits  are  more  than  proportionally  increased* 
The  pupils  on  returning  to  their  schools,  or  on  entering  some  of  the 
high  schools,  stimulate  other  pupils  to  make  the  same  attempt." 

We  have  information  that  other  county  superintendents  have  made 
similar  efforts,  and  are  highly  pleased  with  the  results. 

Under  the  second  point  referred  to  the  committee,  viz.:  the  investi- 
gation of  the  relations  of  this  scheme  to  the  present  condition  of  our 
ungraded  schools,  we  desire  to  make  these  statements: — 

1.  The  advantages  of  this  scheme  to  these  schools  have  already 
been  presented  before  this  Association,  and  some  of  them  are  forcibly 
stated  in  the  extracts  we  have  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  county 
superintendents.  We,  therefore,  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss them  at  present. 

2.  The  returns,  this  fall,  from  very  many  country  schools,  show  the 
deplorable  lack  of  the  incentives  and  the  organization  which  are 
supplied  by  the  adoption  of  a  definite  and  estimable  object  to  be 
reached  in  the  elementary  school  work.  If  these  defects  are  not  speed- 
ily removed,  our  ungraded  schools  must  rapidly  retrograde.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  this  scheme  furnishes  the  best  corrective 
measures. 

3.  We  would  urge  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
issue,  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  a  pamphlet  which  will  present,  in 
full  detail,  the  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools,  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  largely  among  the  teachers,  county  superintendents,  and 
school  boards  of  the  state. 
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4.  We  would  invite  fche  Institute  Committee  of  the  Normal  School 
Regents,  who  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  subject,  to  arrange 
their  syllabus  of  studies  for  the  next  three  years  so  bs  to  continue  the 
instruction  which  they  have  supplied  for  the  institutes,  on  this  course 
for  the  ungraded  schools.  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
school-teachers  may,  next  year,  be  focused  largely  on  the  primary 
studies,  we  would  suggest  to  this  committee  the  utility  of  devoting  a 
leading  part  of  their  work,  in  that  time,  to  the  first  section  of  the 
course;  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  to  the  two  other  sections. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  Whitford, 
Robert  Graham, 
John  S.  Dore, 
Betsey  M.  Clapp, 

Committee. 

A  CRITICISM. 

If  superintendents  and  others  who  constantly  complain  of  the  lack 
of  qualification  of  teachers,  would  reflect  a  little  on  the  old  proverb: 
"  They  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones,"  there  might 
not  be  so  much  harpiug  about  want  of  results  in  the  public  schools. 

Teachers  are  censured  on  every  conceivable  ground  and  by  all  ranks 
of  society.  They  are  said  to  be  trifling,  mercenary,  and  to  lack  inter- 
est in  their  work.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  the  fault  is 
with  the  censurers — not  the  censured.  Any  community  has  just  as 
good  schools — ^just  as  excellent  teachers,  as  it  deserves.  Teachers  will 
be  inferior  just  so  long  as  superintendents  are  inferior,  and  no  longer. 
Superintendents  will  be  intellectual  nonentities  just  so  long  as  the 
people  wish  them  to  be  and  no  longer.  As  a  rule,  the  people  do  not 
wish,  and  will  not  have  a  superintendent  who  is  qualified  for  his  work, 
and  who  will  administer  his  office  justly  and  without  fear  or  favor. 
Should  such  a  one  chance  to  be  chosen,  his  head  is  very  sure  to  fall 
into  the  basket  at  the  next  election.  The  percentage  of  superintend- 
ents who  can  pass  their  own  examinations,  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
well-qualified  teachers.  Most  of  them  are  incapable  of  supervising  a 
school.  Nor  are  such  confined  to  the  "  rural  districts;''  but  some  of 
the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst  of  them,  are  located  in  our  cities. 

It  is  the  reading  of  a  green-bound  "  Course  of  Instruction,"  prepared 
by  such  a  superintendent,  that  has  called  forth  this  article.  There  is  no 
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personal  pique  to  satisfy,  but  it  is  due  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and 
to  superintendents  who  are  conscientiously  doing  their  duty,  that  such 
conceit  and  imbecility  as  are  therein  manifested,  be  stripped  of  their 
thin  disguise  and  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  sensible  men  and  women. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  this  "  Course,"  which,  by  the 
way,  is  published  "  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education"  of  a 
flourishing  city  on  the  ^^  Lake  Shore,"  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is 
the  following  from  the  "  preface."  It  is  noteworthy  as  showing  the 
author^s  idea  of  the  object  of  our  public  schools:  "  The  object  of  our 
Public  Schools  is  held  to  be  the  bringing  up  of  our  children  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  habitually  correct  use  of  the  English  language  in 
speech  and  script;  the  inculcation  of  the  ideas  and  the  practice  of  the 
arts  forming  the  substance  of  the  branches  prescribed  by  law,  in  a 
manner  relevant  to  aforesaid  object  and  all  branches  severally,  and  so 
develop  and  train  every  one  of  their  mental  faculties,  as  to  enable 
them  in  due  time  to  wander  themselves  alone  the  path  to  happiness^ 
usefulness,  and  prosperity."  A  fit  foundation  this  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  complete  mastery  of  the  English  speech  is  the 
least  that  will  be  satisfactory.  With  great  self-complacency  the  whole 
work  of  the  school  is  mapped  out,  exhibiting  a  lack  of  judgment 
amounting  almost  to  stupidity,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage that  would  be  disgraceful  in  a  seven-year-old  boy. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  using  elegant  language. 
Among  the  instructions  given  teachers  in  the  preface  is  the  following: 
"  While  laboring  faithfully  and  patiently  to  teach  in  class,  they  will 
conform  their  language  to  the  Websterian  orthoepy,  syllabication, 
and  rhythm;  in  style,  to  the  capacity  of  the  class;  in  quality,  to  the 
rules  inculcating  simplicity,  clearness,  force,  and  elegance,  and  be  sure 
not  to  use  any  technical  terra,  nor  tropical,  nor  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, without  evidence  of  their  meaning  as  such  being  understood  by 
their  audience."  Observe  what  a  shining  example  Mr.  Superintend- 
ent is  to  the  hundreds  of  pupils  under  his  charge,  and  with  what  fidel- 
ity he  practices  his  own  precepts,  both  in  the  above  extracts  and  in 
succeeding  ones,  which  are  made  '^  verbatim  et  literatim  et  punctuatim.^^ 
The  Italics  are  uniformly  my  own. 

Under  the  subject  "  Speaking  the  English  Language,"  occur  the 
following  directions  to  teachers  having  pupils  aged  from  four  to  six 
years:  "  1st  term.  Take  one  of  them  [the  pupijs]  up  to  you,  and  tell 
him  the  names  of  all  his  mates  and  yours,  and  in  turn  ask  him,  What 
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is  his,  her,  mine,  yoar  name?  So  take  up  successiyely  all.  In  same 
style  treat  all  objects  in  school  room,  articles  of  their  clothing,  oat- 
ward  parts  of  their  bodies,  articles  of  food  and  feed  for  animals,  furni- 
tnre,  tools,  animals,  plants,  minerals,  etc.,  etc."  How  intelligible  this 
is,  and  how  easy  of  accomplishment  in  a  primary  department  of  sixty 
pupils.  On  page  13,  same  subject,  pupils  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age 
appears:  *'3d  Term.  Teach  rules  of  elocution,  memorize  easy  tales, 
fiables,  poems,  etc.,  and  make  them  speak  them  from  the  platform." 

The  work  in  Reading  for  pupils  of  the  same  age,  as  found  on  page 
26,  is:  "  Ist  Term.  Second  Header.  Beading  script  in  enlarged  sen- 
,  tences. 

2d  and  3d  Terms.  Continue  and  bear  hard  upon  interpunction, 
pronunciation,  and  expression." 

In  Grammar,  page  18,  it  is:  "1st  Term.  Teach  and  drill  declension 
of  nouns  in  full;  also  artificial  derivation,  combination,  and  transpo- 
sition of  nouns,  and  definition  of  each  technical  term  hereby  used. 
Proceed  to  pronouns  and  the  other  declinables  to  the  end  of  2d  term, 
drilling  in  its  last  half  definitions  of  artificial  forms  in  contrast  with 
definitions  of  their  roots."  Observe  the  wonderful  display  of  judgment 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  work,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  capacity 
of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  understood. 

Examine,  now,  the  work  in  Reading,  as  laid  down  on  page  22  and 
subsequently.  The  object  of  the  study  is  set  forth  with  characteristic 
clearness.  "  Learning  to  divine  ideas  and  thoughts  embodied  in  print 
or  script,  and  orally  and  intelligibly  rehearse  them  to  a  listening  in- 
dividual or  audience."  The  reading  book  must  be  "  written  in  the  best 
possible  style  of  classical  English^  And  then  comes  a  specimen 
which  is  presumably  the  superintendent's  highest  idea  of  "the  best 
possible  style  of  classical  English,"  as  follows:  "A  grade,  1  and  2 — 4 
to  6  years  of  age.  1st  Term.  Write  on  the  blackboard,  four  inches 
apart,  the  vowels  in  bold  hand  correctly,  and  print  each  right  beneath. 
Tell  pupils  that  these  things  are  called  letters,  and  then  their  names. 
Drill  till  all  know  these.  Go  to  semi-vowels,  then  to  consonants  and 
do  likewise.  2d  Term.  Write  and  print  vowels  as  before,  sound  each 
one,  make  all  do  it;  then  ask,  what  is  the  name  of  this  letter?  what 
sound  do  you  make  when  you  see  this  letter?  and  thus  with  the  semi- 
vowels and  consonants.  3d  Term.  Reading  words  of  two  and  three 
letters  in  which  the  vowel  sound  is  like  its  name,  always  first  writing 
and  printing  the  letters  separately  and  sounding  them  separately,  then 
as  the  words  are  ordinarily  pronounced." 
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Our  friend  lays  great  stress  on  "  Websterian  Orthoepy;"  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  examine  his  interpretation  of  Webster  a 
little.  He  says  "establish  the  rule:  that  silent  e,  i,  and  y,  after  "a'' 
indicates  its  first  sound,  and  drill  largely  on  lists  of  such  words/'  He 
would  probably  include  in  his  "  lists"  such  words  as  hair  and  /air. 
^'Then,"  he  says,  "  take  "cat,"  "lad,"  "asA,"  etc.,  *  *  ♦ 
deduce  the  rule  that  absence  of  silent  letters  after  "  a"  indicates  its 
second  sound."  Fast^  what^  and  area  would  be  examples  under  this 
role. 

The  next  rule  which  is  as  follows,  needs  no  illustration.  "  Take 
**  arm,"  "  tt?arm,"  "  harm,"  etc.        *  ♦        ♦        establishing  the 

rule  that  "  ar"  following  "  a"  indicates  its  third  sound."  Children  of 
eight  years  must  cry  for  the  next  rule.  "  Take  up  "  all,"  "  ball," 
"paw,"  "saw,"  etc.,  do  likewise,"  give  rule:  that  double  "1"  and  si- 
lent "  w"  after  "  a"  indicates  its  fourth  sound."  "  Take  up  "  bare," 
"pair,"  etc.,  act  likewise,  ruling  that  silent  ^*e"  after  an  r,  and  silent 
"  i"  before  an  r,  after  the  letter  "  a"  indicate  the  fifth  sound  expressed 
by  "  a"." 

Again ;  "  Take  up  "  land,"^  *'  tom«,"  etc.,  deducing  rule  that  '*  n'*  or 
an  "  m"  after  a  indicates  sixth  sound."  Will  somebody  tell  us  what 
the  sixth  sound  of  a  is,  as  heard  in  the  typical  words  land  and  lame? 
"  In  similar  way,"  says  this  educational  phenomenon  "  treat  all  vow- 
els." Shade  of  Noah  Webster  !  what  have  the  poor  letters  done  that 
they  should  be  thus  mal-treated.  This  scheme  for  reading  closes 
ihas:  "2d  and  8d  Terms.  Read  alternately  from  any  of  their  other 
books;  different  size  and  style  of  print;  all  manner  of  written  civic 
documents,  and  their  own  written  work  among  themselves.  Here 
ends  common  school." 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  how  all  subjects  are  treated.  One  might 
go  through  the  pamphlet,  and  find  nothing  but  similar  trash.  Enough. 
for  illustration  has  been  quoted,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  two 
points  more. 

1.  The  last  term^s  work  in  drawing  is  as  follows:  "  Architectural 
and  mechanical  drafting;  scaling,  magnification  and  reduction,  rosette 
work,  arabesques,  topographical  and  map  drawing." 

2.  "Opening  and  closing  exercises.  Time  15  minutes,  (daily): 
Object, — Inculcation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul,  their  vrituous  use  and  vicious  abuse;  to  bring  out  integral  man- 
hood, together  with  relevant  scientific  training.  Method, — Orally  de- 
liver disquisitions,  or  reading  of  written  essays,  or  befitting  decla- 
mation by  pupils,  on  topics  given  below." 
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Here  follows  a  series  of  twenty-six  topics,  having  namerous  sab- 
divisions  and  each  ending  with  the  very  suggestive  '^  etc/*  Of  these  I 
transcribe  but  one:  "  17.  Wonder — admiration  of  the  extraordinary 
great,  good,  and  mighty;  wonderful,  marvelous,  prodigious,  magic, 
ghosts,  supernatural,  etc/* 

And  thus  is  the  whole  course  constructed.  Designed  to  be  com- 
pleted by  children  under  fourteen  years,  it  is  totally  impracticable  in 
plan,  impossible  in  the  amount  of  work  required,  and  unintelligible 
to  any  human  being.  There  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  State  who  would, 
or  could  condense  a  greater  number  of  mistakes  into  the  same  space, 
nor  who  is  more  thoroughly  incompetent  than  this  superintendent. 
This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  doubtful.  The  ^^  Course**  is  a 
fair  index  of  the  man  and  of  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  representar 
tive.  X  Teaoheb. 


.        EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  FARMERS. 

I  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  some  thoughts  upon  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  the  children  of  our  farming  population.  I  will 
not  assume  that  these  thoughts  are  wholly  new,  for  I  cannot  doubt 
that  every  one,  who  is  interested  in  general  education  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  meagre  results  obtained  in  those  districts 
where  the  people  are  wholly  given  to  agriculture,  has  been  to  some 
extent  exercised  with  the  question  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
way  to  relieve  the  disadvantages  under  which  those  isolated  classes 
now  labor. 

People  who  live  in  villages  or  cities,  where  there  is  abundant  in- 
citement to  intellectual  cultivation  and  progress,  and  where  social 
gatherings  are  almost  too  frequent,  seldom  think  of  the  lonely  and  un- 
pleasant situation  of  the  farmer  in  this  respect. 

When  the  children  of  the  farmer  have  passed  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  they  leave  school ;  and  unless  their  parents  are  of  unusual 
intelligence  or  of  such  wealth  as  to  be  able  to  send  them  to  some  city 
boarding  school  or  college,  nothing  is  done  for  their  further  intellec- 
tual advancement. 

In  a  few  years,  they  have  almost  forgotten  what  little  they  learned 
in  school,  for  lack  of  intercourse  and  opportunity  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  or  to  exercise  their  mental  powers  ;  and,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  going  forward,  they  retrograde  in  their  mental  culture.  It  is 
of  far  more  consequence  than  many  think,  whether  the  future  farm- 
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ing  population  of  our  State  and  country  is  to  be  active,  intelligent^ 
and  progressive,  or  dull,  ignorant,  and  without  energy  or  thrift,  A 
man  whose  mind  is  inactive  and  undeveloped,  inevitably  becomes 
stupid  and  sluggish.  It  is  high  time  that  this  matter  should  receive 
most  earnest  attention. 

I  think  a  great  impulse  might  be  given  in  the  right  direction,  with- 
out expense  to  the  State  and  with  very  slight  cost  to  the  respective 
school-districts.  I  would  suggest  the  following  plan:  Let  a  law  be 
passed,  making  it  part  of  the  duty  of  each  public  school-teacher  in 
a  country  school-district  to  hold,  on  one  evening  in  each  week,  at 
the  district  school-house,  a  meeting  of  the  older  youth  residing  in  the 
district,  at  which  meeting  he  shall  preside,  shall  deliver  a  short  lec- 
ture on  some  interesting  topic,  scientific  or  otherwise,  and  shall  ar- 
range and  conduct  other  exercises  of  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
character.  To  make  such  meetings  attractive  a  programme  of  about 
the  following  character  might  be  observed  : 

1.  Lecture  of  the  teacher  or  some  other  person  invited  by  him. 

2.  General  conversation  or  discussion  upon  the  topic  of  the  lecture. 

3.  Music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both,  if  there  should  be  mu- 
sical talent  among  those  assembled. 

4.  Conversation  on  matters  of  interest  to  agriculturists,  or  on  pub- 
lic affairs  of  the  district,  town,  county,  or  state,  or  on  other  subjects 
of  general  interest. 

The  success  of  such  meetings  would  be  greatly  promoted,  if  many 
of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  young  people  should  attend  them. 
Their  presence  would  aid  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  decorum, 
and  tend  to  give  the  exercises  an  earnest  character  and  to  stimulate 
those  participating  in  them  to  do  their  best.  One  such  meeting  in  a 
week  would  do  more  to  quicken  the  intelligence  and  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  both  young  and  old,  than  most  persons  would  imagine. 
It  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  young  to  develop  their  minds  and 
increase  their  knowledge  ;  and  the  older  people  who  should  attend, 
would  find  great  pleasure  in  the  information  gained,  and  especially  in 
observing  the  growth  and  improvement  of  their  children. 

It  may  be  said  that  farmers,  if  so  inclined,  might  do  all  this  of 
themselves.  True  enough,  and  indeed  there  are  some  localities  in 
which  something  of  the  kind  indicated  is  being  done  for  the  intellec- 
tual culture  of  the  young  who  have  left  school.  But,  on  the  whole,. 
it  w^ould  be  far  better  if  some  impulse  were  given  toward  such  meas- 
ures. 
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When  once  started,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  would  be 
found  some  men  of  Intel  lijs^ence  in  every  district,  who  would  devote 
time  and  thought  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  and  would 
•even  see  to  it  that,  instead  of  one  evening,  two  or  three  would  proba- 
bly be  devoted  at  certain  seasons  to  so  good  a  purpose.  It  may  also 
be  said  that  no  one  can  be  forced  to  attend  such  meetings  and  that 
people  would  take  no  interest  in  them.  It  is  true  that  no  one 
can  be  forced  to  attend  such  meetings  ;  but  if  there  are  districts 
where  stupidity  and  indifference  reign  so  completely  that  this  project 
•could  not  be  carried  out  for  want  of  attendance,  the  fact  should  be 
taken  as  proof  of  fearful  neglect  in  the  past,  and  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity that  something  should  be  done  at  once  to  prevent  other  districts 
from  falling  into  the  like  condition  of  apathy  and  dullness.  Should 
there  be  such  districts,  in  which  all  desire  for  intellectual  progress  and 
improvement  is  extiuct,  it  can  certainly  be  no  reason  why  efforts 
should  not  be  made  to  save  others  from  the  like  fate. 

There  may  be  those  who  regard  this  matter  lightly,  and  underesti- 
mate its  importance  I  wish  such  persons  would  take  a  trip  to  some  of 
the  darker  regions  of  the  State,  and  if  they  should  discover  that  we 
have  localities  where  the  young  men  grow  up  almost  entirely  rude  and 
untutored,  they  would  soon  alter  their  opinions  aud  become  hearty 
supporters  of  a  measure  which,  if  carried  out,  will  be  of  incalcula* 
ble  benefit  to  the  rising  generation  of  this  State.  There  is  another 
thing  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  measure.  Most  people 
are  aware  of  the  great  dislike  which  men,  living  in  the  cities,  have  of 
removing  into  the  country.  There  are  men  enough  who  are  not 
afraid  to  work,  who  even  work  more  and  harder  in  the  city  than  they 
would  have  to  do,  if  they  owned  and  carried  on  a  farm  ;  but  they  say, 
*'  What  will  become  of  our  children,  when  we  go  into  the  country?" 
They  themselves,  beiug  accustomed  to  social  and  intellectual  inter- 
iiourse  with  their  fellow  men,  are  afraid  to  go  where  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  anything  of  the  sort.  And  the  same  reason  which  prevents 
such  men  from  going  into  the  country,  drives  many  from  their  farms 
into  the  cities,  when  their  children  begin  to  approach  maturity.  Now, 
as  our  cities  are  already  overpopulated,  and  as  many  now  in  the  cities 
may  probably  be  obliged  to  turn  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  their  live- 
lihood, would  it  not  be  well  to  make  country  life  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  to  remove  the  objections  to  it,  so  far  as  the  means  of  educa- 
ting and  improving  the  young  are  concerned?  And  since  the  plan 
proposed  will  involve  no  expense  to  the  State  and  only  a  trifle  to 
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the  respective  school-districts,  and  but  a  slight  addition  to  the  duties 
gad  labors  of  the  teacher,  which  ought  to  be  considered  by  him  as 
pleasant  ones,  (as  he  will  most  likely  derive  as  much  benefit  from 
eaeh  meeting  over  which  he  presides  as  any  of  the  attendants,)  there 
seems  to  be  really  no  good  reason  why  an  attempt  in  this  direction 
flhould  not  be  made.  Max  Zabbl. 

Milwaukee, 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

**  English  Grammar  teaches  how  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
Lmguage  with  propriety."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  statement 
found  in  the  introductory  part  of  almost  every  treatise  on  English 
Grammar;  bat  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  book  is  yet  to  be  pre- 
pired  which  keeps  this  end  constantly  and  solely  in  view.  If  such  a 
text-book  were  prepared,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  another  to  fol- 
low it— a  Higher  Grammar,  or  a  University  Grammr,  or  the  like — 
whose  design  should  be  chiefly  to  develop  mental  acumen;  to  impart 

the  ability  to, 

"  Accurately  a  hair  divide, 

Betwixt  the  West  and  Southwest  side;** 

kt  this  should,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the 
eommon  school  Grammar. 

If  some  competent  person  would  take  the  Grammar  of  Goold  Brown 
and  strike  out  what  might  be  spared,  and  make  some  slight  altera- 
tbns  to  accommodate  it  to  the  progress  of  language  since  he  wrote, 
lie  would  furnish  a  book  very  nearly  in  accord  with  my  ideal. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  ^^  Brown  has  no  diagrams  to  aid  in  analyzing 
Bentences;"  and  let  me  ask,  what  is  their  use?  If  conjunctions  and 
prepositions  are  properly  parsed,  the  sentence  is,  for  all  practical  ptur- 
poses,  safficiently  analyzed.  Take  for  example  the  introduction  to 
the  divine  poem  of  the  prince  of  poets,  ^^  Of  man^s  first  disobedience, 
le.,'^  and  simply  parse  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions: 

"Or'  is  a  preposition  connecting  the  adverbial  phrase  of  which  dis- 
obedience is  the  object  to  the  verb  sing.  Rule — Prepositions  connect 
substantive,  adjective,  and  adverbial  phrases  to  such  words  as  are 
modified  by  these  phrases.        * 

"And"  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  connecting  the  two  phrases  of 
vliich  disobedience  and  fruit  are  the  objects.  Rule — Co-ordinate  con- 
jmictions  connect  similar  elements. 
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"  Whose"— a  relative  proaoua — as  a  coanective,  is  a  subordinate 
conjunction,  connecting  the  adjective  clause  of  which  brought  is  the 
finite  verb,  to  fruit.     Rule — Subordinate  conjunctions  connect    de- 
pendent substantive,  adjective,  or  adverbial  clauses,  to  such  words  as 
are  modified  by  these  clauses. 

"  And,"  co-ordinate,  connecting  death  and  woes.  Rule  as  above. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  what  is  left  for  diagrams  to  do?  or  what  should 
we  gain  by  cooping  up  the  parts  of  this  sentence  in  separate  coops, 
according  to  the  approved  rules  ? 

If  it  be  asked,  "  what  is  the  use  of  parsing?"  I  answer  that  I  know 
of  no  way  of  giving  directions  for  punctuation^  which  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  one  not  familiar  with  the  offices  of  connectives. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  more  than  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  marked 
failure  to  secure  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Grammar  by  machinery, 
has  been  followed  by  a  re-action,  tending  to  regard  the  study  of  Gram- 
mar as  time  thrown  away.  But,  if  you  take  up  almost  any  periodi- 
cal, and  note  the  grammatical  inaccuracies  it  contains,  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  murder  of  the  Eing^s  English  is  not  an  absolate 
crime. 

If  the  next  Governor's  Message,  the  next  School  Journal^  the  next 
Scribner — the  best  of  all  the  monthlies — do  not  contain  a  hodge-podge 
'of  indicative  and  subjective  forms  of  the  verb,  a  medley  of  nominative 
and  adjective  forms  of  the  pronoun, — a  confused  use  of  lingular  for 
plural,  and  of  plural  for  singular  forms  of  verbs  and  of  pronouns,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  writers  are  old  folks;  or,  what  our  self- 
complacent,  machinery-made  grammarians  would  term  '*  Old  Fogies.'* 

One  could  have  more  patience  with  these  new  lights,  if  they  injured 
only  themselves,  and  those  who  choose  to  follow  them.  Bat  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Superintendent  is  secured,  and  the  introduction  of 
their  works  made  imperative;  and  after  fruitless  expenditures  of  time 
and  money,  men  begin  to  grope  about,  and  to  enquire  for  the  old 
paths. 

A  leader  in  the  machine-movement,  or  cooping  system,  wrote  me 
that  he  had  realized  $40,000  for  his  copyright.  If  the  governmeut 
had  donated  him  $1,000,000,  on  condition  that  he  should  burn  his 
manuscripts  before  the  printer  saw  them,  I  think  the  million  dollars 
would  have  been  well  expended.  C.  C.  Batley. 


Nature  without  instruction  is  blind;  instruction  without  nature  is 
faulty;  practice  without  either  of  them  is  imperfect. —  Plutarch, 
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CHILD  CULTURE. 

^'Extract  fit>m  an  AddreBS,  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  B.  Dunniho,  of  Kenoeha.] 

A  kindergarten,  of  course,  means  a  garden  or  company  of  children, 
who  are  to  be  cared  for  as  a  gardener  cares  for  his  plants,  whose  needs 
aie  to  be  studied,  and  who  are  to  be  supplied  with  conditions  for  the 
onimpeded  growth  of  the  three-fold  organism  —  body,  intellect,  and 
spirit.     To  be  more  explicit,  the  cultivation  or  growth  of  every  part 
is  to  come  from  self-activity  of  that  part  under  the  guidance  of  a  lov- 
ing, self-sacrificing  leader,  who  is  the  kindergartener,  the  result  of 
these  activities  tending  always  toward  the  production  of  order  and 
beauty.     So  in  all  the  games  of  the  kindergarten  the  physical  exer- 
cises are   ^*  arranged,  controlled,  and  regulated  according  to  artistic 
principles,^^  and  the  beautiful  plays  in  which  the  little  ones  find  such 
pleasure,  and  whicU  seem  to  be  but  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  grow- 
ing life^  have  in  them  all  the  elements  of  law-abiding  citizenship,  and 
attune  the  soul  to  harmony  with  those  laws  by  the  rhythm  of  motion 
and  music  always  accompanying  them.    Nor  is  this  a  new  idea.    Let 
me  quote  from  Miss  Peabody,  second-hand,  a  quotation  from  Plato, 
who  says:     "  From  their  earliest  years  the  plays  of  children  should  be 
subject  to  strictest  laws.    For  if  their  plays  and  those  who  mingle 
with  them  are  arbitrary  and  lawless,  how  can  they  become  virtuous 
men,  law-abiding  and  obedient  ?     On  the  contrary,  when  children  are 
«arly  trained  to  submit  to  laws  in  their  plays,  love  for  these  laws  en- 
ters into  their  souls  with  the  music  accompanying  them,  and  helps 
tiieir  development." 

And  who  was  the  originator  of  so  wonderful  a  system  of  develop- 
ment, combining  as  it  does  the  highest  culture  of  the  sense  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  with  the  minutest,  most  accurate,  practical  details  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  dexterity  ?  A  poor,  motherless,  unloved, 
oneared  for  German  boy,  yearning  for  the  love  that  he  did  not  find, 
kmging  for  appreciation  and  always  misunderstood,  "  forever  doing 
ibe  too  little,  or  too  much,"  awkward,  delicate,  who  from  the  intui- 
tions of  his  own  soul,  his  own  needs  in  every  direction,  wrought  out 
tiie  means,  or  partial  means,  of  supplying  them.  In  a  lonely  hour, 
watching  some  workmen  building  a  church,  we  are  told,  the  idea  of 
meeting  and  developing  the  constructive  talent  germinated  in  his 
mind,  and  to  this  hour  are  we  indebted  for  the  kindergarten  ;  which 
bad  not,  however,  developed  to  anything  like  system  until  Froebel  had 
leached  quite  a  mature  age.    And  through  all  his  work  this  intense. 
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sensitive  soul  could  bear  banishment  or  imprisonment,  ridicule,  or  scorn; 
could  bear  to  be  called  crazy  because  he  played  with  little  children, 
proving  true  the  theory  of  the  kindergarten,  that  the  only  way  to 
lead  a  little  child  to  find  itself  is  to  be  one  with  it,  to  live  for  and  with 
it — yea,  to  look  up  reverently  to  it,  as  Froebel  said  ;  for  many  a  man, 
after  long  years,  has  found  himself  for  the  first  time  through  the 
ministry  of  one  of  these  little  ones.  Froebel  could  bear  anything  bat 
to  lose  sight  of  his  dear  idea,  the  full,  beautiful,  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  human  being,  and  one  thing  else,  to  be  untrue  to  his  own 
conscience. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  this  :  That  the  children  shall  be 
happy  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  requisite  ;  that  obedience  to  just 
laws  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  voluntary  ;  that  it  shall  be  natural ; 
that  the  gifts  and  occupations  J)e  given  in  such  a  manner  that  mere 
mechanism  be  avoided  and  underlying  principles  be  imbibed,  and  al- 
ways in  accordance  with  principles  of  mental  philosophy  and  psycho- 
logical impressions.  And  thus  the  little  hands  will  not  receive  all 
the  benefit  from  the  varied  uses  to  which  they  are  called,  although 
this  advantage  of  kindergarten  work  seems  to  me  not  a  slight  one. 
While  the  hands  are  working  so  industriously  with  the  blocks,  tab- 
lets, sticks,  or  the  more  pliable  strips  and  squares  of  paper,  or  the  yet 
more  plastic  clay,  there  are  being  stored  away  in  the  mind  by  repeat- 
ed impressions  of  the  same  kind  unchangeable  principles  of  great 
practical  use  in  the  years  to  come.  Beauty  of  form  and  harmony  of 
color  bring  culture,  too.  The  child  is  unconscious  of  all  its  gains  and 
sees  the  only  result  of  its  effort  in  the  finished  piece  of  handiwork,  as 
do  older  people,  too,  who  have  not  studied  its  higher  worth.  But  is 
it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  little  boy,  who  has  learned  so  much  . 
architectural  design  and  mathematical  precision  in  his  block  building, 
and  so  much  beauty  of  form  in  laying  the  tablets,  will  not  some  time 
own  a  better  house  with  more  tasteful  surroundings  for  his  kinder- 
garten training  ?  And  the  little  lady  who  has  learned  to  unite  colors 
harmoniously,  to  originate  and  draw  such  pretty  patterns,  to  use  her 
hands  so  dexterously,  will,  I  am  sure,  dress* herself  more  becomingly, 
ornament  and  keep  her  house  better,  and  in  some  downhill  turn  of 
life  may  be  able,  by  her  taste  and  ingenuity,  to  keep  the  wolf  that 
haunts  so  many  homes  from  entering  hers.  There  will  be  no  mothers, 
I  am  sure,  among  these  little  ones  who  will  not  have  mechanical  tal- 
ent enough  to  cut  the  garments  of  their  children,  tell  what  ails  a  sew- 
ing machine  when  it  refuses  to  run,  calculate  with  rapidity  how 
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mach  paper  or  carpet  is  needed  for  a  room,  and  do  those  thousand 
really  ^necessary  things  which  are  dependent  upon  this  early  exercise 
of  &calties  employed.  And  the  boy  whose  hands  might  otherwise  be 
idle,  or  engaged  in  that  service  always  waiting  for  such,  may  be  saved 
in  his  hour  of  most  perilous  temptation  by  one  of  these  pleasant  oc^ 
Gupations,  for  this  may  be  extended  to  almost  an  unlimited  degree  ',. 
or,  in  some  little  kindergarten  may  be  developed  an  artistic  talent 
which  shall  rival  an  Angelo  or  a  Raphael.  The  best  results  of  this 
training  are  surely  not  the  tangible  ones. 

Bnt  how  shall  the  kindergarten  furnish  the  moral  or  spiritual  cul* 
tare  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  three*fold  being.  As 
we  have  seen  in  physical  and  intellecUial  parts  of  its  being,  the  child 
grows^  provided  with  right  conditions  of  growth,  through  self-activ- 
ity. So,  no  less  in  the  spiritual  is  this  growth  sure.  The  child  must 
find  itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  kindness,  unselfishness,  devotion  to 
right,  and  she  whose  duty  and  delight  it  must  be  to  furnish  these  con- 
ditions, must  have  also  a  boundless  faith  in  humanity,  that  is,  in  the 
germs  of  humanity  ;  must  be  able,  in  the  face  of  the  most  unlovely, 
to  catch  some  glimpse  of  that  far-off  angel,  beholding  always  the  face 
of  the  Father,  and  sending  back  a  smile  of  recognition  at  every  up- 
ward step.  And  in  the  true  kindergarten,  keeping  pace  ever  with  the 
increased  physical  dexterity,  the  quickened  discernment  of  intellect, 
wfll  be  found  the  cultivated  moral  sense,  distinguishing  ever  more 
clearly  right  from  wrong,  generosity  from  selfishness,  justice  from  in- 
justice. 

People  sometimes  visit  a  kindergarten  for  a  few  moments,  and  go 
away  disappointed,  comparing  what  they  saw  with  their  often  false 
notions  of  what  ought  to  have  been.  As  well  might  they  look  at 
one  of -the  products  of  the  earth  and  fancy  that  they  had  seen  all  na- 
ture as  to  judge  of  the  almost  endless  manifestations  of  proper  and 
Intimate  activity  of  the  child  by  one  hasty  glance.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  system  of  development  has  been  worthy  the  thought  and 
study  and  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  truest  minds  of  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old  World.  Women  of  rank  and  wealth  have 
been  led  from  aimless  lives  to  a  true  devotion  to  it.  ''  0,  you  lovely, 
lovely  dog,**  I  heard  a  lady  exclaim  one  day,  and  somehow  the  ex- 
clamation has  run  through  my  mind  ever  since  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
wondering  now  if  this  lady,  meeting  some  little,  unshorn,  dirty  child^ 
bnt  with  the  angel  shining  clear  in  its  eyes,  would  be  led  by  it  to  a 
like  exclamation. 
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SPELING  REFORM- AN  EXHORTATION. 

This  is  not  to  be  a  discassion.  The  pros  and  cons  of  this  much 
mooted  question  hav  been  so  copiusly  ventilated  in  the  leading  eda- 
•cational  journals  that  the  reader  of  limited  patience  can  hardly  be  cen- 
sured for  insisting  upon  the  cessation  of  the  wordy  warfare.  The  mas 
of  the  peopl,  indeed,  hav  as  yet  no  clear  notion  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  crusade  against  speling-schools^  and  many  ar  not 
even  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  movement;  but  the  pedagog^s 
periodical  does  not  find  its  way  into  every  houshold,  and  other  means 
must  be  employed  to  persuade  the  general  public  that  they  ar  really 
the  slaves  of  silent  letters,  and  that  ther  is  any  way  of  release,  from 
the  thraldom.  Right  here  it  may  be  remarkt,  in  pasing,  is  an  aitractiv 
missionary  field  for  all  who  ar  really  in  ernest  in  the  attack  upon 
our  irregular  orthografy.  The  greedy  compositor  of  the  local  paper 
wil  welcome  communications  on  so  live  a  topic,  and  other  ways  can 
be  redily  found  for  fomenting  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  mis- 
called system  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  a  possibl  relief. 

But  the  purpos  of  this  exhortation  is  rather  to  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  hav  past  the  stage  of  conviction,  but  not  yet  attained  a 
genuin  conversion,  a  littl  zeal  for  the  practical  realization  of  the  ad- 
vocated changes.  Ther,  ar  not  a  few  who  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  "  reform,"  but  who  fail  to 
appreciate  that  ther  is  any  duty  incumbent  upon  them  beyond  this 
formal  acknowledgoient.  At  the  very  inception  of  the  movement,  its 
opponents  triumfantly  askt,  "  Why  do  not  the  '  reformers  '  themselvs 
adopt  the  changes  which  they  ar  advocating?"  Now  that  so  long  a 
period  of  discussion  has  elapst,  with  a  result,  to  state  the  case  mod- 
estly, by  no  means  discuraging  to  the  agitators,  the  question  can  be 
prest  with  accumulated  pertinence.  If -all  of  those  who  support  the 
movement  would  introduce  even  a  few  of  the  suggested  changes  into 
their  own  correspondence  and,  as  far  as  their  influence  and  control 
would  enabl  them,  into  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  novel  appear- 
ance of  fonetie  spelings  would  soon  wear  away  and  our  excessive  rev- 
erence for  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  London  typos  of  the  eighteenth 
century  be  dissipated. 

It  is  coming  to  be  a  sort  of  fashion  to  be  serenely  conservativ.  It 
seems  to  saver  of  an  outgrown,  boyish  age  to  exhibit  enthusiasm  in 
any  undertaking.  Clearly,  speling  '*  reformers"  ar  not  impervius  to 
this  narcotizing  tendency.    A  littl  infusion  of  old-fashioned  zeal  would 
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be  of  decided  service.  It  would  be  angenerus  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with 
mir  more  staid  friends,  who,  from  their  passionles  hi^hts,  mildly  de- 
I»«cate  any  violent  disturbance  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  while 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  Golden  Mean  and  repeating  in  our  ears 
'^In  mediis  tutissimus  ibis."  But  while  the  excellence  of  the  Chinese 
ideal  and  of  the  Platonic  maxim  is  to  be  acknowledged  within  certain 
limitations,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  ther  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween avoiding  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  attaining  a  neutrality 
whose  merit  consists  in  indifference  and  inaction.  Dr.  Johnson  in- 
sisted that  the  person  who  succeeds  in  riding  two  horses,  at  once  con- 
tributes somthing  to  the  sura  total  of  human  achievments.  Perhaps, 
the  same  cannot  be  truthfully  said  of  the  man  who  accomplishes  the 
feat  of  sitting  down  between  two  stools.  H.  D.  M. 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  17, 1880. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


At  the  holiday  session  of  the  Illinois  Teachers^  Association,  held  at 
Bloomington,  considerable  attention  w&s  given  to  the  subject  of 
Primary  Education.  The  following  presents  the  outlines  of  three 
able  papers  read  at  that  time  : 

Primary  school  work — its  humorous  side  and  its  serious  aspects,  its 
relation  to  the  general  work  of  education,  and  its  mental  and  moral 
philosophy — was  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  ability.  Miss  Lilly  N. 
K  Skaats,  of  the  Wells  Street  School,  Chicago,  opened  the  primary 
school  door,  and  gave  the  audience  an  inside  view  of  the  primary 
teacher^s  work  that  was  highly  entertaining,  both  to  the  professional 
part  of  the  audience  and  to  visitors.  It  was  an  admirable  preparation 
for  what  followed. 

Miss  N.  E.  Waugh,  of  Peoria,  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  no  other 
period  in  a  child^s  history  affords  teachers  such  opportunities  to  de- 
velop, and,  if  need  be,  transform  his  nature,  and  mold  his  character 
for  all  after  time,  as  the  primary  age.  No  department  of  school  work 
requires  more  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  developed  instructors 
than  the  primary  rooms. 

Miss  J.  Charlotte  Lundh,  of  this  city,  followed  Miss  Waugh.  Her 
analysis  of  the  subject  showed  that  she  has  studied  the  primary 
teacher^s  calling  in  all  its  parts  and  their  several  relations.  There 
2— Vol.  X.— No.  2 
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was  no  confusion  of  thought  or  obscurity  of  language  in  anything 
she  uttered.  The  highways  and  by-ways  and  lanes  of  primary  school 
work  seemed  to  lie  before  her  like  a  map. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  arithmetic  mentioned  below  ;  and 
from  an  examination  of  it,  we  can  endorse  mainly  the  following 
recommendation.  The  work  can  be  obtained  by  forwarding  to  the 
publishers  twenty-four  cents,  for  the  book  and  postage  : 
.  "  The  Little  Folks'  Model  Arithmetic,"  published  by  Geo.  Sherwood 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  primary  arithmetic,  essentially  on  the  Grube 
method,  but  free  from  those  objectionable,  unprofitable  iterations  of 
the  simplest  mathematical  numbers,  which  in  the  earlier  works  on 
the  Grube  plan  often  made  simplicity  tedious.  Even  with  that  fault, 
the  text-books  on  the  Grube  method  have  done  grand  service,  but  this 
primary  arithmetic  will  please  most  of  the  practical  teachers  who  are 
disciples  of  Grube,  better  than  anything  else  in  the  field.  The  true 
method  is  followed  of  beginning  with  the  simplest  numbers  (as  with 
2  and  1)  and  carrying  the  four  elementary  processes  along  together, 
first  adding  2  and  1,  then  multiplying  2  by  1,  then  subtracting  1  from 
2,  and  finally  dividing  2  by  1.  The  steps  are  easy,  the  system  is  per- 
fect, the  results  where  the  book  has  been  tried  are  more  than  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  sale  of  it  thus  far  has  been  rapid. 


"  The  Child's  Book  of  Language,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  is  a  series  of  four  numbers.  It  is  accompanied  with  an 
edition  for  the  teacher,  in  which  are  furnished  full  directions  for  giv- 
ing instruction  in  this  study.  The  author  is  J.  H.  Stiekney,  late 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  Training  School ;  and  head  assistant  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School.  It  furnishes  graded  lessons  for  the  men- 
tal development  of  language  in  the  education  of  the  child.  The  first 
number  is  devoted  to  stories  in  pictures  ;  the  sscond,  to  studies  in 
animals ;  the  third,  to  studies  in  plants  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  studies  in 
words.  The  exercises  are  based  upon  a  course  of  conversational 
picture-lessons,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  written  on  the  pages  of 
the  four  books.  The  work  is  printed  in  an  attractive  and  convenient 
form.  It  must  aid  largely  in  introducing  definite  teaching  in  lan- 
guage into  the  primary  schools.  As  we  look  over  the  difierent 
numbers  of  the  series,  we  can  see  how  eagerly  hundreds  of  little  child- 
ren will  engage  in  filling  the  pages  with  their  essays  on  the  subjects 
given. 
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Saperintendent  Parker,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  a  recent  address  oir 
geography  in  the  primary  schools,  said  that  the  form,  structure,  anci 
character  of  the  continent  should  be  taught  first,  and  as  firmly  fixe^ 
in  the  child's  mind  as  a  farm  or  a  scene  about  its  home.    He  advised 
teachers  to  begin  to  teach  certain  forms  of  geography  in  the  first 
year  of  the  school.    He  had  seen  children,  in  second  and  third  year^ 
recite  the  names  of  all  the  States,  with  capitals  ;  this  was  utter  non- 
sence.    In  fourth  and  fifth  year,  begin  by  teaching  about  plains  and 
level  land  ;  show  it  on  molding  board,  and  draw  it.    Ask  the  children 
questions.    Tell  them  all  land  is  sloping,  and  ask  what  would  happen* 
if  it  was  all  level.    Ask  where  rain  comes  from,  where  it  goes,  how 
far  it  goes  into  the  earth.    Let  them  take  a  shovel  and  dig  down,  they 
will  thus  learn  the  soil.    Mountains  are  made  too  important.    Take 
away  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  there  is  a  slope  of  7,000  feet.    Ask 
where  water  comes  out  of  the  ground  ?    Teach  the  river  basins  and' 
how  much  land  they  drain.    Tell  them  thedifierence  between  a  canal 
and  a  river.    Where  is  the  most  water,  in  the  river  or  in  the  basin  ? 
How  is  a  bay  formed  ?    By  wearing  away  of  the  land.    Massachusetts 
Bay  was  formed  in  this  way.     Use  molding  boards  in  preference  to- 
maps.     Begin  by  building  continents,  show  the  importance  of  slopes. 
After  molding  them,  let  children  mold  them.  Drawing  maps  in  squares- 
is  the  best  way.    Teach  them  incidentals,  such  as  forests,  travels,  or 
history   of  localities.     Then  test  them   by  questions.    He  cited  a 
school  he  visited  where  the  scholars  were  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
old,  and  knew  nothing  outside  of  books.    Teachers  should  compose 
continents  ;  tell  how  they  are  adapted  to  the  life  of  man.    Then  de*- 
scribe   the  soils  and  the  vegetation.    Do  not  teach  vegetation  by 
States — such  as  Maine  raises  so  and  so — but  by  countries.    In  teach- 
ing geography,  teach  our  own  country  first,  an  outline  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  mix  history  with  it.    If  you  tell  the  history  of  the- 
Bunker  Hill  battle,  mold  it  on  the  board.    In  reading  history,  locate 
everything  with  maps  or  molding  ;  this  will  teach  geography  quicker. 
Geography  is  the  foundation  for  physical  science.    Huxley  says  that 
you  can  hang  more  on  that  peg  than  any  other.    It  is  very  strange 
that  air  and  water,  things  that  we  eat  and  drink  and  come  constantly 
in  contact   with,  are  the  very  last  things  taught  in  the  common 
schools.    Bring  the  children  to  study  nature  ;  in  this  way  you  will 
awaken  an  unquenchable  love  for  birds  and  trees.    In  this  way  nat» 
nralists  are  made. 
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The  great  work  is  not  to  make  the  child  obedient  for  the  present 
Lour,  but  to  make  the  child  love  obedience,  and  to  give  him  that  soul- 
education  which  shall  make  the  child  love  to  submit,  love  to  do  well. 

Here  is  a  case  :  A  boy  has  whispered  ;  you  told  him  not  to  whis- 
per. He  has  whispered  again  and  again  ;  you  told  him  if  he  whis- 
pered the  fourth  time,  you  would  whip  him.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  You  should  not  have  told  him  any  such  thing.  Keep 
jour  threats  to  yourself,  if  you  will  be  a  high  moral  teacher  ;  keep  in 
reserve  your  means.  It  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience, that  when  we  could  not  take  a  position  in  front,  we  might 
sometimes  flank  the  enemy.  Have  our  pickets  out ;  observe  carefully, 
vigilantly  ;  find  out  the  weak  points  that  will  yield  to  your  attack 
upon  the  heart  of  the  child. 

We  would  rather  have  our  own  children  influenced  by  such  moral 
considerations,  even  if  they  knew  twenty  pages  less  of  arithmetic 
every  month.  Sympathy,  love,  personal  honor,  should  be  cultivated 
among  pupils,  because  they  are  of  infinite  value.  Principles  are 
eternal.  They  are  just  as  appropriate  to  the  teacher  of  the  primary 
school  as  they  are  to  the  president  of  the  college.  Every  skillful 
teacher  has  to  adapt  means  and  appliances  to  each  particular  case. 
We  believe  in  good  management,  but  we  detest  all  subterfuges.  We 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  best  to  flatter  all  the  different  notions  of 
those  whose  children  are  under  our  care.  The  law  of  right  and  of 
love  is  to  be  applied  to  all  grades  ;  and  the  reason  why  it  does  not  al- 
ways succeed  is  because  of  the  imperfection  of  those  who  attempt  its 
application. 

In  a  school  of  fift}'  or  sixty  young  children,  we  do  not  suppose  it 
practicable  or  necessary  that  a  teacher  should  "  come  down  "  to  reason 
in  regard  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  every  action.  But  the  teacher 
should  "  come  down  "  with  her  beautiful  presence  and  culture,  and 
the  influence  of  her  manner  and  the  manifestation  of  her  more  pure 
heart  would  bring  those  young  stubborn  hearts  into  willing  submis- 
sion to  the  rightful  authority  of  the  school. 

Education  does  not  consist  in  an  ability  to  conjugate  a  verb  correctly, 
or  compute  numbers  rapidly,  or  to  tell  the  distance  from  one  point  to 
4inother  on  the  globe.  Be^'ond  that  there  is  something  nobler,  some- 
thing that  forms  character.  That  person  who  has  a  sullen,  morose 
character,  with  an  ability  to  calculate  eclipses,  is  not  a  truly  educated 
one.  That  education  which  reflects  our  Maker  in  look,  bearing,  and 
manner,  is  an  education  nobler,  higher. — Primary  Teacher. 
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In  the  lastitutues  held  this  year  in  the  counties  of  the  State^ 
Gill's  ''  School  Management "  will  be  used  as  the  work  for  consulta- 
tion and  study  on  points  under  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  It 
was  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  regular  conductors  and  the  In- 
stitute Committee  at  their  meeting  held  last  month.  Jansen,  Me-* 
Clarg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  heretofore  imported  the  work,  and  will  be 
able  to  supply  it  for  $1.00  per  copy  to  the  teachers  and  the  conductors 
of  our  Institutes.  The  discussion  of  the  subjects  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  public  schools — particularly  the  primary  department,  is 
full  and  very  suggestive. 


SELECTED. 


MISTAKES. 


[From  a  chapter  on  Mistakes  of  Teachers,  found  in  one  of  our  co- 
iemporaxies,  we  select  the  following,  on  points  too  much  overlooked. 
—  Edrs.] 

It  is  a  Mistake  to  Omit  Yard  Supervision.  —  Those  pupils 
are  not  controlled  in  the  yard  are  not  easily  managed  in  the  school 
room.  If  children  learn  evil  habits  or  hear  impure  or  profane  lan- 
guage at  school,  they  do  so  chiefly  during  the  recesses.  The  presence 
of  the  teacher  in  the  playground  should  restrain  what  is  wrong  with- 
out in  any  way  checking  the  interest  in  heslthful  sports  and  innocent 
recreation.  Rough  games  which  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  those 
not  engaged  in  them,  or  endanger  the  limbs  of  those  who  are  playing, 
would  not  be  indulged  in  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Without 
marching  up  and  down  with  the  air  of  a  soldier  on  guard,  he  prevents 
wanton  destruction  of  school  property,  or  intentional  injury  to  cloth- 
ing, such  as  kicking  of  hats,  and  secures  due  attention  to  propriety  of 
language  and  courtesy  of  manner. 

It  is  a  Mistake  for  the  Teacher  to  Hold  Himself  Aloof  From 
His  Pgpils  While  They  are  Playing. —  The  presence  of  the  teacher 
in  the  yard  should  have  a  double  effect:  it  should  repress  the  evil  and 
develop  the  good.  The  child  never  reveals  his  whole  nature  as  he 
does  when  playing.  His  physical,  menfcal,  and  moral  powers  are  all 
then  called  into  vigorous  exercise.  Professor  Payne  says:  "  But  has 
the  instinct  for  play  no  deeper  significance?  Is  it  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Being  merely  to  fill  up  time? — merely  to  form  an  occasion 
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for  fruitless  exercise? — merely  to  end  in  itself?  No!  I  see  now  that 
it  is  the  constituted  means  for  the  unfoldinp^  of  all  the  child^d  powers. 
It  is  through  play  that  he  learns  the  use  of  his  limbs,  of  all  his  bodily 
organs,  and  with  this  use  gains  health  and  strength.  Through  play 
he  comes  to  know  the  external  world,  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
objects  which  surround  him,  their  motions,  action  and  reaction  upon 
€ach  other,  and  the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  himself;  a  knowl- 
edge which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will  be  his  permanent  stock 
for  life.  Through  play,  involving  associateship  and  combined  action, 
he  begins  to  recognize  moral  relations,  to  feel  that  he  cannot  live  for 
himself  alone,  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  community,  whose  rights  he 
must  acknowledge  if  his  own  are  to  be  acknowledged.  In  and  through 
play,  moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means  for  securing  his  ends;  to 
invent,  construct,  discover,  investigate,  to  bring  by  imagination  the 
remote  near,  and,  further,  to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  Play,  then,  I  see,,  is  the  means  by  which  the  entire  being  of 
the  child  develops  and  grows  into  power,  and,  therefore,  does  not  end 
in  itself." 

The  teacher  who  cannot  play  with  his  pupils  without  "  putting  on. 
the  brak*es,"  is  to  be  pitied.  One  of  the  most  valid  reasons  for  not 
placing  large  boys  in  the  charge  of  a  lady  teacher  is,  that  she  cannot 
jis  a  rule  take  part  in  their  games  and  exercises. 

It  is  a  Mistake  to  be  Continually  Repressing  the  Activities 
OF  Childhood. —  There  are  three  classes  of  educators.  One  dams  up 
the  fountains  of  the  free  tendencies  of  childhood,  and  turns  the  stag- 
nant waters  back  upon  the  child  life,  so  that  they  drown  it  out; 
another  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  says,  let  Dame  Nature  have 
her  way  unrestrained,  let  childhood  unfold  itself.  He  lets  the  waters 
flow  freely  enough,  but  they  unfortunately  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  flow  in  improper  directions.  Like  real  water,  they  flow  "down 
hill,"  and  far  too  frequently  transform  what  might  have  been  a  fertile 
valley  into  a  marsh.  The  proper  method  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a 
full  development  of  the  natural  faculties  and  the  free  exercise  of  them, 
but  it  gives  them  direction  without  seeming  to  do  so.  It  selects  the 
channel  in  which  the  stream  should  flow,  and  inclines  each  little  rill 
of  character  in  that  direction,  so  that  as  the  stream  flows  onward  it 
gains  more  breadth  and  depth  and  momentum,  until  it  becomes  a 
mighty  river,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  freights  of  blessing  toward  the 
^reat  sea  of  life. 

Some  teachers  are  horrified  if  pupils  laugh  in  the  school  room.  The 
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discipline  that  cannot  stand  a  good  laugh  frequently ,^is  unnatural  and 
unsound.  Giggling  and  tittering  should  be  forbidden  as  unbecoming, 
but  a  genuine  hearty  laugh,  indulged  in  by  both  teacher  and  pupils 
for  a  proper  reason,  may  be  repeated  often  with  the  best  results  even 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school. — Canada  School  Journal. 


KEEPING  AFTER  SCHOOL. 

There  are  probably  few  schools  where  this  ancient  custom  is  not 
practiced  as  a  punishment;  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary.  But  is  it? 
Once  flogging  in  the  navy  was  deemed  necessary;  nay,  it  was  once 
thought  that  flogging  in  the  schools  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises. Why  has  this  changed?  Now,  it  will  not  do  for  the  teacher 
to  say  there  must  be  some  punishment,  or  the  school  discipline  will 
run  down.  What,  after  all,  has  the  teacher  to  depend  on  to  maintain 
order;  I  mean  the  real  basis?  Is  it  in  him  or  is  it  in  the  pupil? 
Evidently  it  must  be  in  the  latter.  Then  let  the  teacher  as  fast  as 
possible  lean  on  his  pupil  to  maintain  order  and  not  on  himself.  Let 
us  illustrate. 

John  Smith  was  employed  to  teach  in  a  private  school  where  thirty 
boys  were  assigned  to  him.  He  learned  that  he  could  not  punish, 
and  that  he  must  keep  good  order  and  make  the  boys  happy  too. 
Having  been  bred  in  a  public  school,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He 
kept  a  boy  after  school,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  him  say  as  he  de- 
parted: "  I  need  not  have  stayed,  if  I  had  not  a  mind  to;  because  my 
mother  wrote  a  note  to  have  me  come  home  as  soon  as  school  was 
out." 

Here  was  a  queer  state  of  things.  The  teacher  elicited  that  the 
boy  stayed  because  he  felt  it  would  be  **  bad  for  a  new  teacher  to  be 
treated  just  in  this  way."  In  other  words,  he  had  been  actuated  by 
the  noblest  motives  towards  him  personally. 

The  next  day  he  said  to  the  boys:  "  Boys,  try  and  not  be  kept 
after  school;  I  want  to  take  a  walk  to-night,  as  I  am  very  tired  from 
teaching  at  night.  You  know  how  you  feel  yourselves."  This  ans- 
wered a  good  purpose.  But  one  night  a  boy  was  kept,  and  the 
teacher  was  surprised  to  hear  the  lad  say,  "  Mr.  Smith,  you  need  not 
stay;  I  can  recite  to  one  of  the  other  teachers;  one  always  stays  with 
some  boys.    You  go  and  take  a  walk." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  '*you  can  go  with  me  and  we  will  talk  over 
the  lesson." 
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Afterwards  he  appointed  all  boys  who  wished,  to  assemble  a  half 
hour  earlier  in  the  moming;  the  understanding  was  that  that  de- 
partment  should  not  stay  after  school  under  any  consideration.  By 
assiduous  labor  the  habit  was  broken  up,  for  it  was  but  a  habit. 

The  only  resource  for  the  teacher  is  in  the  pupils.  Can  he  develop 
in  them  such  a  respect  for  him,  for  themselves,  for  the  school,  that 
they  will  strive  not  to  be  kept  in?  Of  course  this  will  be  easier  with 
those  who  are  grown  up  than  with  the  younger  ones;  but  the  younger 
should  not  be  kept  in.  The  great  rule  is  to  do  all  the  work  you  can, 
get  your  pupils  to  do  all  they  can,  and  then  cheerfully  dismiss  them. 
— New  York  School  Journal. 


Two  Advaktages  of  Drawing. —  There  are  two  special  advantages 
which  result  from  the  practice  of  drawing: 

1.  It  trains  the  hand  and  sharpens  the  vision. — The  hand,  in  the 
first  attempt  at  drawing,  makes  only  zigzag  lines,  but  by  repeated 
effort  it  becomes  almost  as  accurate  in  its  free  movements  as  if  guided 
by  ruler  and  compass. 

The  eye  is  required  to  examine  carefully  all  the  parts  of  an  object 
designed  to  be  drawn,  to  judge  of  lengths,  directions,  and  spaces,  of 
relations  and  proportions,  and  then  to  compare  the  drawing  in  pro* 
gress  with  the  object  itself  and  decide  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 
As  picture  after  picture  is  made,  the  eye  becomes  more  accurate  and 
catches  more  quickly  all  the  salient  points  of  an  object,  seeing  it 
more  fully  in  all  its  parts  and  relations.  From  examining  accurately 
for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  in  a  picture,  there  grows  up  the  habit 
of  observation,  that  will  not  pass  by  any  object  in  nature  or  art 
without  a  critical  examination  of  it  in  all  its  details  of  light  and 
shade.    The  eye  is  trained  to  see  things,  and  to  see  everything. 

2.  It  furnishes  excellent  exercise  for  conception^  memory^  and  the 
imagination, — Drawing  contemplates  not  only  the  work  of  copying 
objects  as  they  are  seen  in  nature  and  in  art,  but  also  in  representing 
all  the  properties  of  the  individual  of  a  class,  combining  them  in  one 
picture  which  shall  resemble  not  any  one  object,  but  shall  be  the 
highest  type  of  the  whole  class.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  draw  not 
only  the  particular  object,  but  also  the  typical  object.  A  course  of 
drawing,  then,  it  is  evident,  would  tend  to  beget  a  habit  of  generali- 
zation, and  thus  the  conception  be  largely  exercised  and  developed. 

The  person  who  practices  drawing  finds  it  necessary  to  carry  in  his 
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mind  forms,  which,  when  presented,  could  not,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, be  copied.  Pupils  in  a  course  of  instruction,  in  order^to  pre- 
pare them  for  such  exigencies,  are  required  to  draw  frequently  from 
memory,  and  thus  this  faculty  receives  abundant  exercise. 


RsADiXG  —  Libraries. —  Teachers  should  talk  with  their  scholars 
and  find  out  what  they  are  reading.  It  may  be  wise  sometimes  to 
read  with  them  the  very  books  that  they  have  unwisely  chosen  and 
show  them  how  trashy  and  unnatural  are'^their  pictures  of  life  and 
how  poor  their  style,  and  so  turn  their  pupils  into  critics.  It  is  well 
for  the  teachers  to  be  in  friendly  league  with  librarians.  They  might 
become  themselves  assistant  librarians,  making  of  their  schoolrooms 
temporary  depositories  of  certain  books,  to  be  lent  and  returned 
under  their  own  supervision  and  changed  from  time  to  time.  Where 
country  schools  cannot  take  advantage  of  large  libraries,  there  should 
be  a  bookcase  in  every  school-house,  provided  with  certain  perma- 
nent reference  books  and,  in  addition,  new  and  transient  books  which 
might  be  changed  and  exchanged.  When  once  this  new  field  of 
school  eduration  is  fairly  opened  and  discussed,  practical  methods 
will  suggest  themselves  of  the  greatest  value. 

In  accomplishing  this  most  desirable  end  of  school  education,  the 
training  for  self-education,  public  libraries  are  important  factors.  In 
the  first  place  their  librarians  and  assistant  librarians  should  recog- 
nize and  accept  their  own  position  as  educators,  and  this  by  being 
well  informed  as  to  the  uses  and  general  character  and  contents  of 
books,  and  their  adaptations  to  interest  aad  instruct  various  classes  of 
readers;  and  then  by  being  easy  to  get  at,  and  mingling  freely  with 
the  readers,  giving  the  library  a  kindly  air  of  hospitality.  Well,  says 
the  Worcester  librarian,  Mr.  Green,  "  few  pleasures  are  comparable 
with  that  of  associating  with  curious  and  vigorous  young  minds  and 
of  aiding  them  in  realizing  their  ideals" — in  other  words,''to  educate 
themselves. — Springfield  Republican. 


MsiirrAL  Habits. —  Correct  habits  of  mental  action  are  as  essential 
to  clear  thinking  in  moral  acts  as  in  the  purely  abstract.  The  pupil 
mast  be  taught  to  be  true  to  his  own  memory,  to  reproduce  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  precise  language  he  has  once  formulated  them  that 
he  may  acquire  the  habit  of  repeating  to  others  the  precise  words,  if 
he  attempt  it,  that  he  may  have  heard  or  read.      To  this  end  he  must 
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not  only  be  faithfal  to  his  own  thoughts  and  imaginings  in  giving^ 
them  expression,  but  must  cultivate  [the  habit  of  giving  an  earnest, 
exhausting  attention  to  whatever  he  may  be  called  upon  to  reproduce 
that  he  may  learn  to  do  exact  justice  to  others  as  well  as  himself. 
Teach  him  to  form  correct  estimates  of  his  own  merits,  and  he  will 
not  be  eager  to  underestimate  the  merits  of  others.  Teach  him  to 
£tate  clearly  and  fearlessly  his  own  motives,  and  he  will  be  less  likely 
to  make  mistake  or  misrepresent  the  motives  of  others.  So  that  the 
moral  discipline  to  external  and  internal  honesfcy  inevitably  accom-* 
panics  every  school  exercise,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  child 
should  no  longer  be  dissociated  from  his  intellectual  training,  as 
though  it  could  be,  in  any  efficient  degree  accomplished  as  a  separate 
object  of  pursuit  by  simply  repeating  nursery  tales,  or  glibly  rehears- 
ing graver  moral  precepts.  These  have  their  appropriate  place  and 
influence,  but  are  no  substitute  for  the  overpowering  influence  of  ex- 
ample, supplemented  by  earnest,  devoted  teaching  by  philosophic 
methods. — E,  Hunt^  SupL  of  Schools^  Newton^  Mass. 


Education  is  to  inspire  the  love  of  truth  as  the  supreme  good,  and 
to  clarify  the  vision  of  the  intellect  to  discern  it. 

Hb  who  would  amass  virtues,  leaving  out  the  guardian  virtue  hu- 
manity, is  like  a  man  who  leaves  a  precious  dust  exposed  to  the  wind. 

We  no  longer  take  it  for  granted  that  the  old  methods  of  education 
are  the  best.  What  the  future  of  our  country  shall  be,  what  the 
future  of  the  world  shall  be,  depends  upon  how  we  solve  the  great 
problem  of  education. 

With  energy,  anyone  can  make  success  of  life.  Capacity  and  in- 
dustry always  find  appreciation  and  help,  and  are  apt  to  make  them- 
selves all  the  more  useful  for  their  scarcity.  All  young  persons 
especially,  can  be,  and  should  resolve  to  be  self-made. 

Let  teachers  remember  that  attention  is  the  stuff  that  memory  is 
made  of,  and  memory  is  accumulated  genius.  This  clear  distinction 
ought  particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  classroom.  The  lack  of  it  on 
the  part  of  teacher  or  scholar  is  absolutely  destructive  to  good  results. 
However  bright  the  mind  may  be,  it  can  assimilate  little  unless  it  also 
has  the  power  of  real  thought  and  steadfast  attention. 

The  teacher  must  know  how  to  enter  into  the  hidden  recesses  of 
the  youthful  mind,  and  from  that  point  work  outward  and  upward* 
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The  pnpil  is  like  a  treasure  in  the  sea,  and  the  teacher  like  a  diver 
who  goes  to  the  bottom  to  bring  it  up.  If  you  do  not  descend  and 
ascertain  first  exactly  where  the  child^s  mind  is,  you  will  not  bring 
him  up  where  you  are.  The  descent  of  the  teacher  is  essential  to  the 
ascent  of  the  pupil. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  school  boards  having  the 
educational  interests  of  their  districts  in  charge,  that  a  rule  which  is 
good  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  namely,  the  best  is  always  the  cheap- 
est, applies  equally  well  in  employing  teachers  for  their  schools.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  employ  incompetent  persons  to  have  charge  of 
the  intellects  of  your  children  at  the  most  impressible  period  of  their 
Uves.  Patrons  of  schools  should,  in  electing  members  of  the  board, 
take  care  that  they  get  persons  who,  while  they  are  not  extravagant, 
yet  will  spend  sufficient  money  to  secure  good  teachers. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ABOUT  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Is  not  a  district  entitled  to  draw  school  money,  under  section 
S51,  if  it  has  to  build  a  school-house,  although  it  does  not  have  quite 
5  months  school? 

A.  There  are  12  months  in  a  year,  and  7  of  them  are  certainly 
enough  to  build  a  school-house  in.  Then  part  of  the  work  may  be 
done  in  this  school  year,  and  part  in  the  next.  It  is  not  a  ground  on 
which  money  can  be  claimed,  where  there  is  less  than  5  months  school. 

Q.  The  law  says  (section  412)  that  no  district  which  has  by  vote 
eontracted  a  debt,  shall  be  altered  until  such  debt  is  fully  paid,  except 
etc.     What  is  a  debt  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  in  this  section? 

A.  It  may  reasonably  be  understood  to  mean  such  indebtedness  as 
is  contracted  by  making  a  loan,  or  incurring  a  liability  beyond  the 
pr^ent  resources  of  the  district.  The  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
ordinary  debts,  the  means  for  discharging  which  are  on  hand  or  pres- 
ently to  come  into  the  treasury^  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Q.  After  a  school  meeting  has  adjourned,  and  some  have  gone  away, 
ean  the  voters  come  together  again,  and  vote  money  to  build  a  school* 
house  ? 

A.  No,  sueh  action  would  be  entirely  illegal. 
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Q.  Is  a  district  obliged  to  pay  extra  for  a  site,  on  a  comer  bounded 
by  two  roads,  on  the  ground  that  the  site  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
road? 

A.  The  district  obtains  a  title,  if  it  buys  the  site,  to  the  middle  of 
the  road,  for  all  purposes  except  the  public  has  the  right  of  way.  If 
the  owner  is  thought  to  demand  an  unreasonable  price  whether  on  this 
or  any  other  ground,  the  town  board  can  be  called  to  act,  under  sec- 
tions 477,  478,  etc. 

Q.  Is  it  in  any  case  legal  for  a  town  board  to  alter  a  district,  the 
alteration  to  take  effect  at  any  time  between  Dec.  1,  and  April  1  ? 

A.  Such  action  on  the  face  of  it,  is  null  and  void. 

THE  BOARD. 

Q.  May  the  board  buy  German  as  well  as  English  school  books? 

A.  If  the  board  has  been  authorized  to  buy  school  books  for  the 
district,  and  German  has  been  introduced  as  a  study,  under  section 
447,  the  board  has  such  power. 

Q.  If  a  male  teacher,  hired  for  the  winter  term,  in  accordance  wiih 
the  vote  of  the  district,  leaves,  can  the  board  then  hire  a  female 
teacher? 

A.  Not  unless  so  authorized  by  a  special  meeting. 

Q.  Is  the  board  released  from  responsibility  as  to  the  school-house, 
if  a  special  meeting  votes  to  open  it  for  meetings? 

A.  The  board  is  not  discharged  from  its  duty  or  discretion  in   the 
matter.    The  district  has  no  power,  under  the  law,  to  pass  any  vote 
on  the  subject.    Such  vote  amounts  merely  to  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion.    It  is  quite  conceivable,  however,  that  a  board  might  in  some 
cases  wisely  be  governed  by  such  expression. 

THE  TEACHER — HOLIDAYS,  ETC. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  entitled  to  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  attending  an 
institute  ? 

A.  Not  unless  the  board  give  consent,  as  provided  in  Sec.  459. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  entitled  to  the  23d  of  February  as  a  holiday  this 
year,  in  as  much  as  the  22d  comes  on  Sunday? 

A.  Under  section  2577  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  it  must  be  held  that 
he  is. 

Q.  Can  the  treasurer  justly  refuse  to  sign  the  contract  because  the 
teacher  declines  to  make  up  holidays? 

A.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  that  the  school  is  to  be  kept  on 
holidays,  or  the  time  made  up.    If  the  contract  is  silent  as  to  the  mat- 
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ter,  the  holidays  count,  and  the  teacher  recovers  for  the  fall  time. 
As  for  signing,  the  signatures  of  the  director  and  clerk  are  sufficient, 
bat  the  treasurer  is  not  justified  in  refusing  to  sign  because  the  teacher 
will  not  agree  to  make  up  for  the  holidays,  this  not  having  been  made 
a  condition  vrhen  he  was  hired. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  as  to  the  conduct  of  children  on  the  play-ground  ? 

A.  The  unwritten  law  is  that  they  are  to  behave  properly,  and  that 
the  teacher  is  to  call  them  to  account  if  they  do  not. 

TAXES. 

Q.  The  tax  returned  to  the  town  clerk  from  this  district  was  not 
accepted,  what  can  be  done?  Can  the  board  levy  and  collect  a  tax? 

A.  No,  the  power  is  no  longer  given  to  the  board  to  do  this;  but  you 
can  proceed  under  section  474,  and  borrow  the  money. 

Q.  Can  the  board  hire  money  without  the  calling  of  a  special  meet- 
ing? 

A.  No,  the  board  must  be  authorized  to  borrow,  and  a  tax  voted. 

Q.  In  this  joint  district,  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  portions  of  a 
tax  returned  to  the  two  town  clerks;  they  were  inter-changed.  How 
shall  the  mistake  be  set  right? 

A.  One  way  is  to  add  the  deficiency,  in  the  one  case,  next  year, 
and  subtract  the  excess  in  the  other  case,  in  apportioning  and  return- 
ing the  tax  at  that  time,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Q.  Must  a  tax  to  build  a  school-house  be  voted  by  ballot? 

A.  That  is  not  required  by  law.  When  money  is  proposed  to  be 
borrowed,  the  vote  on  that  question  must  be  by  ballot. 

Q.  Can  the  district  vote  not  to  pay  any  dog  tax,  if  it  chooses? 

A.  It  has  the  same  right  to  do  this  that  it  has  to  vote  that  no  State 
tax  shall  be  levied  and  paid — that  is,  none  at  all. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPEKINTENDENT. 

Q.  Is  a  county  superintendent  entitled  to  additional  compensation 
if  additional  territory  is  placed  under  his  care  and  his  work  largely 
increased  thereby? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  to  this  effect,  except  that  at  the 
proper  time  the  salary  may  be  raised. 

Q.  If  the  superintendent  certifies  the  whole  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance for  stationery,  etc.,  to  be  needed,  can  the  county  board  refuse  to 
allow  the  whole  sum  ? 

A.  No  such  discretion  is  given  them,  but  it  may  not  always  be  wise 
or  even  just  for  a  superintendent  to  certify  to  the  whole  amount. 
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Q.  Can  a  county  board,  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  a  term,  rescind  the  resolution  under  which  the  county  has  been 
divided  into  two  superintendent  districts  so  that  the  county  shall  have 
but  one  superintendent  the  second  year? 

A.  The  board  may  rescind  this  resolution  at  any  time,  if  they  judge 
it  best  for  the  public  good. 

Q.  If  the  resolution  may  be  rescinded,  to  take  effect  in  the  middle 
of  the  term,  what  becomes  of  the  two  superintendents,  and  what 
claims  have  they  as  to  salary? 

A.  The  effect  of  the  rescinding  is  to  abolish  the  two  superintend* 
ent  districts,  as  such,  and  to  leave  the  county  without  any  superin* 
tendent — rendering  an  appointment  necessary.  The  outgoing  super- 
intendents cease  to  draw  salary  when  they  cease  to  be  in  ofiSce.  If 
this  office  was  one  created  by  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  different. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Can  the  clerk's  wife  be  appointed  treasurer? 

A.  Under  section  513  she  can  b^  so  elected  or  appointed,  if  21 
years  of  age.  The  general  expediency  of  such  a  family  arrangement 
is  another  question. 

Q.  If  a  person  is  elected  director  on  motion  and  by  acclamation,  is 
the  election  legal? 

A.  The  election  is  legal.  No  particular  mode  of  electing  district 
officers  is  provided  by  law.    Election  by  ballot  is  to  be  recommended. 

Q.  If  a  person  at  the  time  of  enumeration  is  less  than  20,  may  he 
not  attend  school  free  the  ensuing  year? 

A.  The  object  of  the  enumeration  is  to  determine  on  how  many 
children  the  district  is  entitled  to  draw  school  money.  If  a  child  just 
turned  four  comes  to  the  school,  it  must  be  admitted,  though  not 
enumerated;  when  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  20,  his  right  to  attend 
the  school  free  of  tuition  ceases,  though  of  course  he  has  been  long 
enumerated. 

Q.  A  widow  with  minor  children  leaves  her  farm  and  goes  with 
part  of  the  children  to  live  for  a  time  with  a  relative,  in  another  part 
of  the  state,  and  a  son  goes  into  an  adjoining  district  and  scay.^,  work- 
ing for  his  board.  Must  the  children,  in  either  case,  pay  tuition,  if 
they  attend  the  public  school? 

A.  As  nothing  transpires  in  either  case  which  shows  any  change 
of  legal  residence,  no  right  to  free  tuition  is  acquired  in  either  case^ 
in  the  district  where  the  children  have  such  temporary  sojourn. 
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HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

—  The  most  exciting  topic  of  the  month  has  been  the  Maine  imbroglio,  which 
is  treated  in  a  separate  article  below. 

—  Before  onr  last  reached  its  readers,  it  was  known  that  the  "  Ute  Commis- 
sion *'  had  proved  a  partial  failure, —  Ouray  finding  himself  unable  to  deliver  up 
all  the  parties  implicated  in  the  White  River  outrage,  and  Gen.  Hatch  refusing 
to  receive  a  part  only.  Ouray,  with  a  number  of  other  chiefs,  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  Secretary  Schurz  in  regard  to  the  future  of  his  tribe.  The 
demands  of  the  government  now  are:  (1)  The  surrender  of  the  guilty  twelve 
designated  by  the  Commission ;  (2)  The  cession,  for  due  compensation,  of  the 
greater  part  of  tlieir  immense  reservation;  and  (3)  The  removal  of  the  White 
River  band  from  Colorado  to  the  Uintah  valley,  in  Utah.  Tlie  negotiations  are 
not  being  hurried,  since  if  a  war  must  be  entered  upon,  it  cannot  well  open  until 
spring. 

— The  present  session  of  Congress  has  been,  thus  far,  an  unaccountably  quiet 
one.  What  debate  has  arisen,  has  been  chieSy  confined  to  financial  topics. 

—  Gen.  Garfield,  undoubtedly  the  ablest  man  in  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
has  been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Ohio,  having  received  a  unanimous 
nomination  from  his  party,  an  almost  unprecedented  compliment. 

—  General  Grant  is  in  Cuba. 


THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 


— The  Afghan  war  continues  to  be  a  center  of  interest.  Last  month  we  left 
Oen.  Roberts  shut  up  in  the  cantonments  of  Shlrpur,  but  on  Dec.  23  the  siege 
was  broken,  and  on  the  following  day  Gen.  Gough  arrived  at  Cabul  with  rein- 
forcements. The  Euglish  army  in  Cttbul  is  therefore  relieved  from  pressing 
danger,  but  the  whole  country  still  remains  in  a  condition  of  active  disturbance 
and  hostility. 

—  The  Spanish  Cortez,  or  Congress,  has  under  consideration  a  measure  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba. 

—  The  new  French  Cabinet,  under  the  leadership  of  De  Preycinet,  has  got 
fairly  under  way,  and  thus  the  French  Republicans  seem  to  have  successfully 
passed  another  crisis.  Gambetta,  really  the  chief  of  the  Republicans,  is  re- 
elected President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Speakership  of  our  House  of  Representatives. 

— A  severe  famine  is  reported  in  Silesia. 
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THE  MAIl^E  IMBROGLIO. 

—  Teachers,  how  many  of  you  have  read  the  accounts  of  the  Maine  contest  In 
such  a  way  as  to  have  any  connected  idea  of  it  as  a  whole  ? 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  Augusta  has  been  the  scene  of  events  most  inter- 
esting to  the  student  of  American  institutions,  and  likely  to  become  historical  as 
an  indication  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  republican  government,  and  its 
capacity  to  bear  an  unexpected  strain. 

In'the  fall  election,  the  Republicans  cast  a  higher  vote  than  either  the  Green- 
backers  or  Democrats,  but  had  not  a  majority  over  both.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion of  Maine,  this  threw  the  election  of  governor  into  the  legislature,  of  which 
the  Republicans  had  elected  a  clear  majority.  Nobody  questioned  the  result. 
But  the  out-going  governor,  Garcelon,  and  his  Council  —  a  sort  of  petty  Cabinet 
—  who  constitute  the  Returning  Board,  sought  to  introduce  Louisiana  tactics 
into  New  England,  by  *'  counting  out  '*  enough  of  the  Republican  members  elect 
to  give  the  other  two  parties — now  known  as  the  fusionists  —  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  and  thus  the  choice  of  a  governor,  also.  The  plot  was  coolly  and 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  a  large  number  of  Republican  members  were 
refused  certificates  of  election  on  the  merest  technicalities,  slight  informalities 
in  the  local  returns,  etc.,  without  any  regard  to  the  evident  will  of  the  voters. 

Governor  Garcelon's  term  of  office  expiring  before  his  successor  could  be 
elected,  he  deputed  the  care  of  the  public  peoperty  and  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  to  President  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College,  as  Major  General  of  the 
Maine  militia,  who  proceeded  to  discharge  the  trying  duties  of  the  position 
with  great  dignity  and  firmness. 

Several  of  the  Fusionists  to  whom  bogus  certificates  of  election  had  been 
issued,  refused  to  take  their  seats  under  any  circumstances,  and  thus  the 
Fusionist  legislature  was  left  without  a  quorum,  the  Republicans  absenting 
themselves. 

Not  to  enter  further  into  details,  the  result  up  to  date  is  the  existence  of  two 
rival  governors,  elected  by  two  rival  legislatures  —  the  Fusionists,  holding  cer- 
tificates of  election  but  without  a  quorum,  in  the  lower  house  ;  and  the  Repub- 
lican, composed  of  rightfully  elected  members,  some  of  them  without  certifi- 
cates, but  with  a  quorum  in  both  houses. 

Certain  questions  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Slate  by  Gov. 
Garcelon,  and  others  submitted  by  the  Republican  legislature,  were  promptly 
decided  by  the  court  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  on  all  points. 

At  present  writing,  the  Republican  governor  and  legislature  have  possession 
of  the  State-house  and  of  all  branches  of  government.  Some  indication  of  a 
resort  to  violence  by  the  "  outs  "  have  led  Gov.  Davis  to  call  out  a  part  of  the 
militia  for  the  protection  of  the  capitol. 

What  the  exact  outcome  may  be  is  still  uncertain,  but  the  whole  affair  fUr- 
nishes  an  interesting  study  to  the  student  of  political  science  and  history.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  furthermore,  that  it  may  furnish  an  efifectual  warning  to  inspectors 
of  elections  everywhere,  on  the  danger  and  guilt  of  the  too  common  negligence 
and  looseness  in  the  making  of  their  returns.[    The  affair  is  settled.— Edbs.] 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


CONVENTION  OP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Proceiding$  of  Annual  Meeting^  Held  at  Maditon^  December  81, 1879. 

Tba  Convention  met  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  at  2:10  P.  M.,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  8tate  Superintendent  Whilford. 

State  Sapt.  Whitford  was  elected  president,  and  Supt  Lunn  secretary  of  the 
eonvenlion. 

The  following  County  Superintendents  were  present:  J.  C.  Rathbun,  Buf. 
falo;  J.  S.Dore,  Clark;  K.  Scott,  (Jolumbia;  H.  NeiU  (elect),  Columbia;  C.  E. 
Boell  (elect),  1st  Dist,  Dane;  M.  S.  Frawley,  2d  Dist.,  Dane;  Agnes  Hosford, 
£aa  Claire;  £.  McLonghlin,  Fond  da  Lac;  W.  G.  Spencc  (elect),  Juneau;  A. 
Heidkamp,  Ozaukee;  W.  F.  Scott  (elect),  Ozaukee;  D.  D.  Parsons,  Richland;  J. 
W.  West,  Isl  DisL,  Rock;  Betsey  M.  Clapp,  St  Croix;  J.  T.  Lunn,  Sauk;  F.  W. 
Isham,  Walworth ;  W.  R  Taylor  (elect),  Walworth;  J.  Howilt,  Waukesha;  J. 
H.  Tobin,  Waushara;  T.  E.  Nash,  (elect).  Wood. 

Also  the  following  City  Superintendents :  G.  M.  Bowen,  Columbus;  R.  W. 
Burton,  Janesville;  J.  J.  Somers,  Milwaukee;  A.  C.  Wallin,  Prairie  du  Chien; 
C.P.  Ninmao,  Watertown. 

State:    W.  C.  Whitford ;  J.  B.  Pradt,  Assistant. 

Sapt.  Whitford  addressed  the  convention  in  advocacy  of  the  following  stated 
features: 

1.  Superintendents  should  incite  or  personally  edit  more  educational  columns 
hi  county  papers.  Those  columns  containing  most  local  items  of  school  doings 
sod  management,  teachers'  queries,  explanations  of  Interest  to  officers,  and  in 
general  school  new9  excite  more  popular  attention,  than  those  containing  more 
extended  and  elaborate  productions. 

2.  County  superintendents  might  prepare,  in  durable  pamphlet  form,  for  gen* 
eneral  circulation,  a  compilation  of  county  educational  statistics,  information, 
advice,  rules  or  regulations,  course  of  study,  advocacy  of  reforms  and  advance- 
ment, etc. 

8.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  attendance,  at 
our  public  schools.  Some  county  superintendents  report  most  gratifying  results 
in  this  direction.    The  compulsory  law  should  be  thoroughly  advertised. 

4.  During  the  past  year,  too  many  third  grade  certificates  and  licenses  were 
issued  in  many  counties  to  indicate  any  intention  by  their  superintendents  to 
revise  the  standard  of  education  of  teachers. 

5.  The  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  eminently  worthy  of  superin« 
tendents'  sanction  and  aid  in  circulating.  Much  good  may  result  from  the  in- 
Usrest  manifested  by  this  Board  in  the  matter  of  school  edifices,managcment,  and 

hygiene. 
8.  Sducational  attainments  by  superintendents  may  yet  become  a  necessity  to 
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deliver  us  from  incompetent  ones,  who,  knowing  bat  little,  exact  less  from  their 
teachers,  and  perpetuate  poor  schooling. 

7.  The  course  of  study  printed  in  the  institute  syllabus  is  recommended  for 
thorough  trial. 

8.  For  insertion  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  special  re- 
ports from  superintendents  are  solicited,  as  it  is  noticed  that  sucli  special  reports 
constitute  a  very  interesting  feature.  It  is  recommended  that  superintendents 
select  some  one  or  more  items  for  thorough  observation  and  cultivation,  and 
embody  results  in  their  special  reports.  In  this  way  a  mass  of  reliable  informa- 
tion could  be  gathered  for  the  main  report. 

9.  Acknowledged  the  courtesy  with  which  the  State  Superintendent  had  been 
received  throughout  the  State,  and  the  general  educational  interest  maintained. 

Supt.  West  read  a  paper  on  "  Supply  of  more  Efficient  Teacners,"  which 
treated  of  the  following  points:  1.  Teachers'  lack  of  thorough  information  in 
the  common  branches.  2.  Similar  lack  of  general  information,  the  teacher's  ed* 
ucation  being  usually  very  narrow  in  text-books  alone.  3.  Effort  to  procure  more 
information  m  the  above  particulars,  may  be  stimulated  by  searching  examina- 
tions. 4.  Many  teachers  content  themselves  with  an  education  barely  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  or  license.  If  such  persist  in  this  con- 
dition, they  need  weeding  out,  leaving  their  places  vacant  for  more  promising 
material.  5.  Some  teachers  have  education  enough,  but  are  very  poor  in  disci- 
pline. These  may  be  improved  by  Judicious  criticism  during  visitation.  6. 
Normal  training  should  be  within  the  reach  of  more  teachers,  and  institutes 
should  be  more  generally  attended. 

A  discussion  followed. 

Supt.  McLoughlin :  Before  we  can  have  much  more  efficient  teachers,  we 
must  have  ofilccrs  who  demand  them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  them,  which  is  sel- 
dom the  case.  Only  a  minority  of  our  teachers  are  interested  attendants  of  our 
institutes  and  associations  Meetings  of  school  officers  may  do  good  by  discuss- 
ing the  qualities  of  good  schools  and  good  teachers,  aud  endeavoring  to  demon- 
strate their  economy,  until  a  demand  for  them  is  created. 

Supt.  Ninman:  Demand  creates  supply,  and  if  the  demand  be  for  low  quali- 
fication, teachers  possessing  such  will  be  supplied.  It  will  be  hard  for  us  to 
reverse  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  What  can  be  done  toward  such  re- 
versal ? 

Supt.  Rathbun :  The  number  of  certificates  issued  should  be '  but  slightly 
larger  than  the  number  of  situations  for  teachers,  in  any  county.  By  this,  the 
better  qualified  would  be  authorized  to  teach,  and  would  secure  the  situations. 

Supt.  Parsons :  Enough  full  grade  certificates  are  not  issued  in  Richland 
County  to  fill  all  its  schools.  For  the  remainder  of  the  situations,  limited  li- 
censes are  issued  to  the  most  worthy  of  those  failing  to  obtain  full  certificates, 
bearing  in  mind  personal  qualifications,  as  energy,  tact,  etc.,  and  educational  op- 
portunities and  interest. 

Assistant  State  Supt.  Pradt  read  a  Paper  on  Securing  Better  School-Houses. 
[This  paper  was  given  in  substance  last  month.] 

Prof.  North,  thought  the  Convention  of  Superintendents  a  proper  body.to  in- 
stitute action  in  the  matter  treated  in  this  paper. 
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Prof.  Wright  spoke  of  schools  kept  in  veritable  hovels,  through  which  the 
wind  swept  unchecked,  dark,  deskless,  and  floorless;  one  in  particular,  in  which 
the  seating  was  a  simple  ridge  of  earth.  Such  houses  are  a  needless  disgrace, 
which  no  poverty  can  palliate,  and  the  sooner  they  are  swept  away,  the  better  for 
our  advancement. 

As  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  chair,  on  motion,  appointed 
Sapts.  Lunn,  N inuian,  and  Rathbun. 

Carried  that  the  Executive  Committee  provide  for  a  summer  session,  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Association. 

W.  C.  WHITFORD.  Praid^f 

^,  T.  LTJNN,  Secretary. ; 


PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seseion  of  1879. 

Tuesday  Ajttbbkoon,  Dec.  29. 

Id  the  absence  of  all  the  other  officers  of  Association,  it  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  was  made  President  pro  tern. 

Owiog  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burton,  the  topic  next  on  the  programme,  "The 
Marking  System,"  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Beach,  who  thought  that  the 
best  results  could  be  obtained  by  averaging  the  marks  of  the  daily  recitations, 
with  those  of  written  examinations,  and  with  a  judgment  mark  which  should 
express  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  scholar's  work. 

Prof.  Chamberlin,  of  Beloit  College,  thought  some  record  of  scholarship  de- 
sirable,  and  knew  of  no  better  way  to  get  this  than  to  use  some  modified  form  of 
the  marking  system. 

Pupils  must  acquire  mental  power;  and  whatever  hinders  this  must  be  put 
aside.    If  the  marking  system  should  so  intrude,  it  should  not  be  used. 

Principals  Clough  and  Bowen,  strongly  favored  the  practice  of  daily  mark* 
ing,  making  the  record  either  during  the  recitation  or  immediately  after  it 

It  was  urged  by  another  principal  that  the  necessity  of  marking  the  definite 
result  of  each  recitation  is  too  mechanical,  the  teacher  being  tempted  to  put  the 
questions  in  such  shape  that  the  answer  may  easily  be  marked.  He  also  allud- 
ed to  the  utter  worth lessness  of  marks  when  used  to  estimate  the  comparative 
standing  of  different  departments  of  a  school. 

Mr.  Webb,  of  Milwaukee,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  system  as 
emphasizing  a  wrong  motive. 

Mr.  Willis,  of  Baraboo,  did  not  indorse  it. 

Mr.  Pray,  of  Tomah,  thought  that  in  this  way  the  best  work  of  the  scholar 
would  rarely  be  recorded. 

Prof.  Kerr,  of  Madison,  thought  it  not  altogether  good  but  necessary.  He 
quoted  Dr.  Porter  in  defining  what  a  teacher  should  be,  viz:  "  An  investiga- 
tor, a  communicator  of  knowledge,  an  examiner." 

I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Berlin,  thought  the  practice  utterly  bad,— worse  than  worth- 
less. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Association  seemed  to  be  that  the  practice  of  dailj- 
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markings  should  only  be  used  where  some  stimulant  is  necessary,  and  when  no 
other  device  seems  effective. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  next  presented  his  paper, — *^  Some  Needed  Reforms  in 
Graded  Schools."  He  spoke  of  the  need  of  more  tact  and  sympathy  in  primary 
teaching,  and  said  that  salaries  should  be  graded  by  success. 

As  perception  and  memory  are  most  active  in  the  younger  scholars,  the  grade 
work  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  this  fact.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  of 
work  should  be  obtained  in  lower  grades. 

Individuals  and  classes  should  be  promoted  at  any  ,time  when  they  are  ready 
for  it. 

He  thought  most  High  School  courses  too  long.  He  would  advise  that  a  cer- 
tificate be  given  to  each  scholar  upon  his  completing  each  study  of  the  course, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  and  that  he  be  graduated  only  after  he  has  obtain- 
ed the  requisite  number  of  certificates.  He  regarded  the  supervision  of  most 
Graded  Schools,  as  very  defective.  Each  room  needs  every  day  the  presence  of 
a  Principal. 

Mr.  Stewart  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  on  state 
certificates,  the  report  having  been  written  by  Mr.  Frawley,  of  Eau  Claire,  who 
was  absent. 

After  the  reading  it  was  moved  to  lay  over  the  report  until  to-morrow.  The 
Association  then  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  of  the  next  day. 

Wednesday  Apteknoon,  Dec.  31, 1879. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Emery,  of  Fort  Atkin- 
son.  After  roll-call,  Mr.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  read  a  paper  on  the  topic, 
''Should  the  High  School  be  organized  as  supplementary  to  the  Common 
School,  or  as  preparatory  to  the  University  or  College,'*  giving  the  opinion  that 
the  former  should  be  the  work  of  the  smaller  High  Schools,  and  that  the  larger 
43chools  should  be  organized  so  that  they  may  accomplish  both  objects. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Certificates  was  then  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed at  some  length. 

Mr.  Wood  thought  the  present  system  undesirable. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Milwaukee,  thought  the  examination  too  technical,  and 
the  experience  required,  too  limited. 

Mr.  Albee  culled  attention  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  State  Certificate,  and 
urged  that  we  press  for  severer  and  surer  tests  of  success,  as  a  prerequisite  for 
a  State  Certificate. 

After  the  discussion  the  report,  which  strongly  condemned  the  present  system, 
was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Wood,  Burton,  and 
Sprague,  reported  the  following  names:  For  President,  J.  Q.  Emery;  for  Vice- 
President,  S.  A.  Hooper;  for  Secretary,  I.  N.  Stewart. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  the  persons  named  therein  were 

declared  elected. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  iins  dU. 

J.  Q.  EMERY,  PreMitU. 
A.  R  SPRAQini,  Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL. 


— We  return  thanks  to  those  who  have  sent  in  their  subscriptions  for  the  year 
in  advance^  and  have  more  in  store  for  those  who  may  prove  like-minded  here- 
after. 


OoKKBcncFDT  has  had  in  force,  since  1872,  a  compulsory  education  law.  It 
can  Justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  world  to  establish  the  measure. 
In  fact,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  it  has  enforced  some  rigid  provisions 
on  this  subject.  The  present  law  reads  as  follows :  — **  Every  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  having  control  and  charge  of  any  child  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  or  private  school  at 
least  three  months  in  each  yean  six  weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance  shall  be 
consecutive;  or  be  instructed  at  home  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  in  the 
branches  of  education  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  unless  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  child  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance 
or  instmction  inexpedient  or  impracticable."  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  can  be  employed  by  any  person  to  labor  in  any  business,  unless  such  child 
shall  have  attended  some  school  where  the  common  English  branches  are 
taught,  at  least  sixty  days  of  the  year  next  preceding  the  month  in  which  it  shall 
be  80  employed.  Any  person  employing  a  child  contrary  to  this  provision,  shall 
forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Certain  officers,  as  State  attorneys,  grand  jurors,  school  visitors,  a  State  agents 
and  selectmen  of  every  town,  shall  recognize  any  violations  of  these  provisions. 
The  selectmen  may,  if  they  find  the  heads  of  families  neglecting  the  education 
of  their  children,  *'  admonish  them  to  attend  to  their  duty ;  and  if  they  continue 
to  be  negligent,  whereby  the  children  grow  rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  they^ 
shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  take  such  children  from  their 
parents,  or  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  and  bind  them  out  to  some  proper 
master,  or  to  some  charitable  institution  or  society  incorporated  in  this  State  for 
the  care  and  instruction  of  such  children,  males  till  twenty-one  and  females  till 
eighteen  years  of  age,  that  they  may  be  properly  educated,  and  brought  up  in 
some  lawful  calling.'* 

It  is  the  duty  of  proper  officers  to  "  arrest  all  boys  between  eight  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  habitually  wander  or  loiter  about  the  streets  or  public 
places,  or  anywhere  beyond  the  proper  control  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
during  the  usual  school  hours  of  the  school  term ;  and  may  stop  any  boy  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  during  such  hours,  and  ascertain  whether  he  be  a  truant 
froon  school ;  and  if  he  be,  shall  send  him  to  such  school."    Any  boy  so  arrested 
the  third  time,  may  be  "  committed  to  any  institution  of  instruction  or  correc- 
tion for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years."    "  Upon  the  request  of  the  parent  or 
guflu'dlan  of  any  girl  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  warrant  may  be 
issued  for  her  arrest,  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  are- 
provided  in  the  section  with  respect  to  boys."    The  exception  is  made  that  the 
girls  may  be  committed  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
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The  report  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Connecticut, 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1878,  says:  "The  fact  that  nearly  ninety-flve  per 
cent,  of  our  children  are  reported  as  in  schools  ot  all  kinds,  shows  that  the  law 
for  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  has  worked  beneficently  and  opened  to  thousands 
the  door  of  the  school  house,  otherwise  closed  to  them  forever.**  Of  the  children 
as  registered  in  the  schools,  only  4,779  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  num* 
ber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  was  relumed  as 
188,407.  It  seems  that  but  four  parents  in  the  state  were  prosecuted  and  fined 
during  that  year,  for  violation  of  the  statutes  on  compulsory  education.  Calling 
th6  attention  of  parents  and  the  superintendents  of  factories  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  was  generally  sufiacient  to  ensure  prompt  compliance  with  its  pro 

YlsiODS. 

Thb  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BoARD  OF  EDUCATION  says.  In  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  attendance,  that  "  they  furnish  evidence  that  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made,  by  legislation  and  otherwise,  to  secure  to  all  children  of  the  State 
some  opportunities  for  education,  have  been  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  sue- 
cess,  and  so  give  encouragement  for  the  continuance  of  such  cfibrts.** 

Some  of  the  school  visitorb  of  the  towns  report  as  follows  :  *'  During  the 
,past  year,  the  schools  have  made  commendable  progress  in  regularity  of  attend* 
ance.**  •'  As  regards  truancy,  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better."  "  Very 
few  cases  of  the  violation  of  tho  law  have  been  discovered,  and  those  few  speed- 
ily corrected.** 

Dr.  Eben  Tourjee,  of  Boston,  whose  European  Excursions  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  for  two  summers,  has  arranged  a  still  more  attractive  and 
comprehensive  programme,  for  next  season,  which  is  announced  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns. 

The  outline  of  instruction  for  the  Teachers*  Institutes  this  year,  has  already 
been  prepared  by  the  Regular  Conductors.  It  follows  the  plan  adopted  at  their 
last  meeting,  to  confine  their  work  very  largely  to  the  studies  taught  la  the 
Primary  department  of  our  public  schools. 


THE  LAW  OF  PUNISHMENT  IN  SCHOOL. 

Not  only  do  cases  arise,  from  time  to  time,  in  which  teachers  who  may  have 
found  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment  upon  refractory  pupils,  are  arrested  for 
assault,  but  a  notion  still  prevails,  in  many  quarters,  that  corporal  punishment  is 
unlawful ;  tliMt  any  teacher  who  makes  use  of  it  is  liable  to  arrest  and  fine.  The 
effect  of  this  is  greatly  to  weaken  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  where  such  a 
notion  prevails. 

MisB  Florence  Campbell,  of  Marshall,  in  this  county,  was  tried  before  the 
Circuit  Court  in  this  city,  last  week,  on  a  charge  of  assault  in  whipping  an 
unruly  boy.  Judge  Stewart,  in  giving  the  case  to  the  jury,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing charge,  which  while  reaffirming  the  well  settled  common  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, does  not  omit  to  point  out  the  limits  beyond  which  the  teacher  should  not 
go.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  : 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  school  teacher  to  maintain  order  in  school  during 
school  hours,  and  enforce  obedience  to  reasonable  rules.  For  that  purpose, 
when  necessary,  the  teacher  may  inflict  reasonable  corporeal  punishment  What 
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maj  be  reasonable  and  proper  punishment  in  a  given  case,  depends  a  great  deal 
on  the  circumstances  of  such  case.  In  cases  of  trial,  on  a  charge  of  excessive 
punishment,  of  course  the  jary  must  determine  from  the  evidence  how  severe 
the  punishment  was,  and  whetlier  or  not  in  the  given  case,  it  was  excessive  or 
unreasonable.  In  every  case  it  ought  to  stop  short  of  brutality,  or  serious  or 
lasting  bodily  injuries.  Within  such  boundaries,  it  may  goto  the  extent  of 
scoring  the  obedience  of  the  scholar,  and,  of  course,  should  be  measured  some* 
what  by  the  degree  of  obstinacy,  disobedience,  and  willful  conduct  of  the  pupil, 
even  though  it  leaves  some  marks  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  body. 

As  I  have  said,  the  law  does  not  sanction  brutal  punishment,  or  such  as  inflicts 
great,  serious,  or  lasting  bodily  injuries,  but  there  may  be  cases  which  will  cause 
all  ri^ht-minded  persons  to  regret  that  physical  strength  upon  the  part  of  teach* 
er  failed  to  reduce  willful,  disobedient,  perverse,  and  obstinate  scholars  to 
obedience.  PuDi^hment  should  begin  in  moderation,  and  if  the  child  then  fail 
to  mind  and  becomes  perverse,  stubborn,  insubordinate,  and  profane,  aod  con- 
tlBaea  in  such  conduct,  it  may  be  rightly  increased,  even  though  it  becomes  ao 
severe  as  to  cause  the  pupil  punished  to  wear  its  stripes. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  and  these  instructions,  take  this  case  and  render  such 
a  verdict  as  you  think  ought  to  be  rendered,  or  as  is  ri^ht.  Brutal,  cruel,  and  in- 
hjDjnan  panishment  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  in  families,  schools,  or  civil  gov* 
ernment;  bat  those  who  think  that  subordination  or  reasonable  and  proper  gov- 
ernment can  be  always  maintained  b}''  love  and  kindness,  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
histoiyof  mankind,  and  the  propensities  which  lead  some  to  stubborn,  willAil, 
Slid  even  criminal  disobedience  to  rules  of  goyernment  and  laws,  from  childhood 
toa^;  in  instances  as  innumerable  almost  as  the  sands  upon  the  seashore, 
the  oest  of  family  and  school  governments  have  failed  to  make  good  men  and 
women;  some,  even  under  such  circumstances,  become  bad  citizens,violators  of  the 
best  laws,  making  jails  and  prisons  necessary,  creating  outbreaks  in  mobs  and 
rebellion  against  the  best  and  mildest  laws  and  governments. 

While  cruelty,  as  I  have  said,  and  oppression  should  be  avoided  upon  the  part 
<^  all  governments,  subordination  must  be  sustained.  Anarchy  is  the  most  un- 
saib  condition  that  can  exist  anywhere. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Thb  Youngbb  Edda.^AIso  called  Snorre*s  Edda,  or  the  Prose  Edda.  An  Eng- 
lish  Version  of  the  Foreword;  The  Fooling  of  Gylfe,  the  Afterword;  Brage's 
Talk,  The  Afterword  to  Brage's  Talk,  and  the  important  Passages  in  the  Poet- 
ical Diction  (Skaldskaparmal),  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 
Index.  By  Kasmus  B.  Anderson,  Professor  of  the  Scandinavian  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Author  of  "  Norse  Mythology,"  etc.  1  VoL 
Crown  8  to,  $3.00.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  <&  Co. 

The  Eddas  are,  in  some  sort,  the  scriptures  of  the  old  Teutonic  Mythology, 
or  rather  of  that  Mythology  as  it  received  its  final  coloring  from  the  Norse  peo. 
pies,  and  was  hidden  away  and  preserved  in  Iceland.  It  is  only  withinthe  pres- 
ent century  that  it  has  been  much  known  to  the  modern  literary  world.  The 
term  Eddas  is  connected  by  some  with  the  term  Vedas,  the  name  given  to  the 
most  ancient  Hindoo  writings;  not  to  dwell  on  other  derivations,  some  give  it 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  actually  used,  Prof.  Anderson  says,  in  the  Elder  Edda, 
tIe:  Great-grandmother.  We  may  regard  these  unique  writings  then,  as  the 
voice  of  a  remote  maternal  ancestor,  teaching  us  the  religion  of  our  Teutonic 
progenitoia.   The  Younger  Edda  is  to  the  Elder  somewhat  as  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  is  to  the  Old.    In  both  cases  the  older  is  the  most  poetical.    The  yoHnger 
is,  in  fact,  called  the  Prose  Edda. 

The  old  Norse  Mythology  is  rugged  and  strong.  To  pass  to  its  study  (Vom 
that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  is  like  going  from  Greece  or  Italy  to  Norway 
or  Sweden.  While  the  Norse  gods,  giants,  etc.,  partook  of  haman  passions^ 
they  are  cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  Their  deeds,  whether  good  or  evil,  were  Ti^ 
tanic.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  extravagance  of  the  delineations  of 
the  doings  of  Tmer  and  Loke,  of  Odin  and  Thor  and  the  rest;  but  as  the  semi- 
arctic  landscape  of  the  far  north,  whether  in  summer  or  winter,  is  not  with- 
out its  softer  features,  so  this  rugged  northern  Mythology  has  its  gentler  charac- 
teristics, in  its  Balder,  the  Good ;  Brage,  the  Song-Smith ;  Heimdal,  the  Watcher 
of  Asgard,  the  dwelling  of  the  Gods ;  Frey,  the  Gk>d  of  Sunshine  and  Fruits ;  Freyja^ 
his  sister,  the  Goddess  of  Love.  But  in  the  brief  space  at  our  command,  we 
cannot  give  even  a  meager  outline  of  the  ancient  belief  recognized  in  the  £ddaB 
nor  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  Younger  Edda,  the  volume  before  us.  The  title- 
page,  however,  recited  above,  gives  some  notion  of  it.  It  is  Just  to  say  in  con- 
elusion,  that  Prof.  Anderson  in  this  happy  translation,  in  his  ''Norse  Mythology'* 
and  other  publications,  has  done  more  than  almost  any  one  to  open  the  rich 
mines  of  ancient  song  and  lore  so  long  hid  away  in  the  far  island  of  the  north. 
Largely  through  his  aid  these  treasurers  are  to  pass  yet  more  into  the  literary 
coinage  of  the  world.  Noticing  the  "  Home  of  the  Eddas,'*  a  recent  account  of 
a  sojourn  in  Iceland,  the  North  American  Reeiew  speaks  of  the  **  large  infusion 
of  Scandinavian  legend  and  rhapsody  that  has  entered  into  the  common  fund  of 
knowledge  shared  by  cultivated  persons,  through  version  or  paraphrase  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century."  Prof.  Anderson's  last  contribution  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all. 

Ak  Elbmbntary  Grbbk  Grammar.  By  William  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.  D.,  Eliot 
Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  College.  Second  Edition.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Heath. 

All  teachers  of  Greek  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  this  new  edition  of  so  excellent 
an  elementary  grammar  of  the  language.  This  edition  is  not  only  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  1870,  but  contains  considerable  new  matter.  The  part  relat- 
ing to  the  Inflection  of  the  Verb  especially,  has  been  re  written,  and  enlarged 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pages.  .  The  proper  method  of  teaching  the  language 
is  discussed  briefly,  and  the  modern  or  **  natural  method "  highly  approved, 
while  some  very  sensible  suggestions  are  made  in  regard  to  pronunciation.  It 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  so  often  met  in  this  world,  that  while  the  apparatus 
and  facilities  for  studying  Greek  with  pleasure  and  profit,  are  so  much  improv- 
ed, we  hear  so  much  said  against  it  But  it  will  long  maintain  its  ground  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  means  of  mental  culture. 

Hilton's  Paradise  Lost  (Books  I.  and  II.),  and  Lycidas;  with  Notes,  etc. 
By  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    Boston:  Ginn  and  Heath. 

Mr.  Sprague,  formerly  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Cor- 
nell University,  with  much  other  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  now  Head-Master 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  Boston,  is  well  fitted  for  such  work  as  this.  It  is 
lost  what  is  needed  to  introduce  students  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  Milton's 
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sooiewhait  aastere  muse.  The  Paradise  Lost  everybody  supposes  is  one  of  the 
few  great  epics  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  immeasurably  more  praised  thau  read. 
This  yolnme  will  help  much  to  dimiQish  this  inequality,  and  to  increase  a  taste 
in  the  young  for  solid  and  substantial  literature.  The  exquisite  monody  of  Ly- 
cidas,  was  a  sort  of  herald  of  Milton's  coming  greatness,  following  the  appear- 
ance of  Gomns.  It  is  edited  with  much  care  and  skill,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  volume  as  a  school  book. 

Thb  Bcixhcb  of  Education.  By  John  Ogden,  author  of  "  The  Art  ot  Teach- 
ing," etc.  Cincinnati  and  New  York :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 
Hr.  Ogden  is  a  veteran  teacher,  of  large  and  varied  experience,  and  all  that 
comes  from  his  pen  is  deserving  of  attention.  The  book  before  us  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  embodying  the  results  of  the  reflections  upon  the  brosd  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  of  a  man  whose  wide  experience  in  normal,  as  well  as  other 
schools,  entitles  him  to  speak  with  some  degree  ot  c<3nfidence.  Mr.  Ogden, 
however,  modestly  disclaims  any  intention  to  write  for  those  *'  who  may  feel  they 
have  no  need  of  help.*'  The  secondary  title  of  the  book,  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Human  Culture,"  is  perhaps  the  truest  to  its  design,  as  it  deals  more  with  the 
philosophy  and  morals,  than  the  principles  and  the  technics  of  the  science.  We 
the  more  thoughtful  and  conscientious  class  of  teachers  will  welcome  it. 


Shakspbarx's  Jut«ius  CasAR.    By  Henry  Hudson.    Boston:  Ginn  and  Heath. 
In  paper  cover,  30  cts. 

Prof.  Hudson  has  prepared  some  fifteen  separate  plays  of  Bhakspeare,  for  use 
in  schools  and  classes,  and  his  ability  as  a  Shakspearean  scholar  is  not  sur- 
passed,  if  equalled.  He  holds  that  learned  criticisms  about  an  author,  do  not 
give  to  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  matter  concerning  which  the  author  is 
writing,  but  that  he  must  read  freely  for  himself  with  suitable  helps.  These 
helps  he  well  supplies,  and  the  great  historical  play  of  Julius  Ceesar  is  here 
presented  in  a  most  admirable  form.  We  would  suggest  the  formation  of  Shak- 
spearean classes,  by  persons  of  literary  tastes,  using  these  little  manuals,  and 
securing  thereby,  under  a  good  leader,  much  delightful  and  profitable  recreation. 

A  Btstbh  of  Moral  Science.     By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    Re- 
vised with  the  Co-operation  of  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Amherst  College.    Boston  and  Chicago:  Ginn  &  Heath. 
This  work  is  a  careful  revision   of  Hickok*s  origaal  text-book   of  Moral 
Science.    The  great  excellencies  of  that  book  in  systematic  treatment  and  scien- 
tific precision,  are  retained  in  the  present  edition.    Many  parts  of  the  book 
have,  however,  been  entirely  rewritten,  modifying  the  original  gtatements  where 
this  was  necessary  for  clearness,  and  adding  new  discussions  where  this  was 
necessary  for  fullness.    To  the  many  teachers  who  have  used  the  original  text- 
book, we  can  confidently  commend  this  new  and  revised  edition;  and  to  others, 
who  would  like  a  manual  in  which  the  principles  of  morality  are  expounded  in 
a  manner  as  truly  simple  as  It  is  thoroughly  scientific.    Sample  copy,  |l.OO. 

Me8BRVsy*s  BooK-KEBPmo,  Single  and  Double  entry.    By  A.  B.  Meservey,  Ph. 
D.    Boston :  Thompson,  Brown  and  Co. 

l!his  is  a  concise,  clear,  and  practical  manual  of  moderate  size,  yet  sufficiently 
ihll  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  subject,  such  as  will 
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•enable  the  pupil  to  intelligeiitly  arrange  the  records  of  business  in  anj  occupa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  recognized  principles  of  book-keeping.  It  presents 
the  best  method  of  teaching  the  subject,  and  conforms  to  the  best  business 
usages,  and  though  a  new  work,  has  been  extensively  introduced,  and  has 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  this  important  study.  Teachers  can  address  Thomas 
H.  Bush,  agent  for  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  70,  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago, 
for  terms,  etc. 

Thb  North  Ambrican  Rbvibw,  for  February,  contains  an  oracular  utter- 
ance on  the  Roman  *'  Catholic  Church,"  by  Cardinal  Manning,  illustrating  how 
an  Englishman  can  go  back  to  the  dark  ages  and  swear  by  Hildebrand;  our 
Wisconsin  senator,  Mr.  Howe,  discusses  the  third  term,  in  connection  with 
General  Qrant,  and  makes  out  a  pretty  good  case,  if  his  premises  are  all  sound; 
Admiral  Ammen  handles  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  canal  somewhat  roughly;  Qeo, 
Augustus  Sala  contributes  a  good-natured  article  on  his  experience  in  America; 
Pres.  Jas.  C.  Welling  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation ;  and  in  a  notice  of  recent  English  books,  we  have  a  short  review  of  the 
«  Sacred  Books  of  China  and  India,"  "  Machiavelli  and  His  Times,"  and  of  the 
"  Home  of  the  Eddas."    The  number  is  of  varied  and  of  fresh  interest. 

Thb  Dombstic  Monthly,  for  February,  says  the  new  styles  are  met  this  year 
by  a  never  excelled  variety  in  draperies,  affording  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
choice,  and  abundantly  proving  the  universal  taste  for  change  which  is  a  marked 
tendency  of  the  present  time.  The  Literaiy  Department  opens  with  a  poem  by 
Howard  Qlyndon,  and  Part  I.  of  a  story  entitled  '*  Three  Times  and  Out,"  by 
Rose  Terry  Cooke.  This  last  will  run  through  three  numbers  of  the  magazine. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  very  attractive  number.  A  reduced  copy  is  published 
-of  Faed's  portrait  of  Washington,  the  large  engraving  of  which  is  now  offered 
as  a  premium  for  a  small  advance  on  the  subscription  price.  Thb  Dohbstig 
MoNi'HLY  is  published  by  Blake  &  Company,  corner  Broadway  and  14th  Street, 
2Tew  York,  at  $1.00  per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium.  Specimen  copies 
15  cents. 
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From  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  *'  The  Musical  Guide,  for  Instruction 
in  Vocal  Music,"  by  W.  S.  Tilden,  Thos.  H.  Bush,  agent,  70,  Metropolitan  Block, 
Chicago. 

From  R.  M.  Carroll  &  Co.,*Cincinnati,  "  Every  Day  Songs,"  for  schools,  etCt 
by  Henry  Schoeller. 

From  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago,  **  Is  the  Editor  In,"  **  Kansas  Immigrant,*' 
'*  Irish  Linen  Peddler,"  and  **An  Only  Daughter,"  school  and  social  dramas; 
price  15  cents  each. 

From  J.  E.  Sherill,  Danville,  Ind., "  The  *  Normal  Teacher »  Parsing  Book,"  by 
F.  S.  AdamSc 
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NOTES. 


SuPT.  BuKLL,  of  Dane  county,  'reports  that 
\6  has  Yisited  »  schools  In  his  district  during 
tiM  month  of  Janvaiy. 

Tn  wiwTaK  terx  of  the  Darlington  high 
school  opens  with  seTenty  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, and  some  more  expected. 

Db.  Johx  a.  Macdonald,  late  snperinten- 
dent  of  schools  in  Chippewa  county,  has 
igain  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profeS' 
slom. 

SVFT.  McCiJCABT,  of  Pierco  county,  expects 
to  bring  the  poarse  of  stody  for  the  ungraded 
schoolB  prominently  before  his  teachers  at 
his  spring  institute. 

f  Just  as  all  his  friends  expected.  Prof.  T.  C. 
Kichmond,  the  principal  of  the  public  schools 
«t  Brodhead,  is  succeeding  finely.  The  fkll 
term*s  work  is  highly  commended. 

FoBTT-FouB  of  the  principal  cities  and  yII- 
Jages  of  WLsoonfin  (Including  all  but  one  of 
the  nine  cities  containing  more  than  8,000  in- 
habitants) use  Harpers*  Language  Series  in 
whole  oi  In  part. 

Pbof.  L.  W.  Brioos,  the  director  of  the 
model  department  of  the  Oshkosh  Kormal 
School,  reports  71  pupils  in  tbe  grammar 
room,  Z9  in  the  intermediaie,  and  85  in  the 
primary — tctal  145. 

Acooudtkg  to  the  recent  message  of  the 
newly  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
storage  attendance  on  the  schools  of  the 
State  has  increased  7  percent,  through  the  in- 
tncnco  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

SixTT-sxx  normal  Institutes  were  held  in 
Sanaas  last  year,  at  an  expense  of  $18,357.17  ; 
4^  which  $15,^1.33  was  lor  instruction,  and 
the  balance  for  incidentals.  The  sessions 
were  i^m  four  to  six  weeks  each,  and  they 
were  attended  by  6,000  teachers. 

Pbof.  Edwix  S^finnby,  principal  of  Ponn* 
tsfn  City  grad.d  school,  spent  the  holiday 
Taeation  at  his  home  in  Walworth  county. 
Korthem  climate  is  agreeing  with  him,  for  he 
nerer  looked  healthier.  He  is  a  most  efficient 
teacher,  snd  is  succeeding  finely  in  his  school. 

Thx  Jabbstillb  public  schools  opened 
the  winter  term  January  12th,with  the  attend- 
ance of  1,287  pupils — 043  boys  and  644  girls. 
Prol.  Burton,  the  superintendent,  says :  "  In 
dlTlding  an  assemblage  of  humanity,  accord' 


ing  to  sex,  we  seldom  get  nearer  half  and  half 
than  that." 

Thb  winter  tzbx  of  Big  Foot  Academy,  at 
Walworth,  opened  Monday,  Dec.  fith,  with  60 
scholars.  Prof.  O.  £.  Larkin,  and  his  assist- 
ant, MUs  Minnie  H.  Douglass,  came  bsck 
looking  fresh  and  vigorous  after  their  two 
weeks  of  vacation.  A  very  profitable  and  suc- 
cessftil  term  of  work  is  anticipated. 

Thb  Educational  Weekly^  In  noticing  Prof. 
Salisbury's  work  on  *^  Phonology  and  Or* 
thoepy,"  says :  *'  The  work  stnnds  alone,  and 
It  will  be  some  time  before  anything  else  can 
take  its  place .  It  treats  of  an  Important  sub- 
Jcct,  necessarily  involved  In  all  school  work; 
it  should  be  studied  by  every  teacher.** 

SupT.  McClbabt,  of  Pierce  county,  has  ar- 
ranged for  eight  meetings  of  his  teachers  this 
winter,  in  different  portions  of  his  county, 
closing  up  with  a  private  institute  the  second 
week  in  March.  He  has  adopted  an  interest- 
ing programme  of  work  for  these  meetings, 
embracing  discussions  on  some  points  in  each 
study  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

Thb  School  Boabd  and  the  principal  of 
Free  High  School,  at  New  Lisbon,  advertise 
that  pupils  from  a  distance  will  be  received 
into  the  school  and  charged  the  tuition  of  $1 
per  month.  The  courses  of  study,  they  say, 
are  **  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  assist  those 
who  desire  to  become  teachers."  The  school 
has  been  doing  excellent  ^ork  the  past  year. 

Carleton  Colleob,  at  Northfleld.  Mlun., 
has  been  visited  by  a  trial  of  fire.  The  main 
college  building,  a  fine  stone  structure,  cost- 
ing 128,000,  with  valuable  cabinets  of  minerals 
and  of  natural  history,  was  burned  on  Tues. 
day,  December  23.  The  |1S,0C0  of  insurance 
will  help  to  rebuild,  and  the  managers  appeai 
to  churches  In  the  West  to  aid  in  the  time  of 
trial. 

Probably  never  in  the  history  of  the  schools 
of  Walworth  county,  was  there  such  a  general 
intermixture  and  conglomeration  in  the  kinds 
of  text-books  used.  In  many  lo.'alltles,  not 
two  schools  use  the  same  class  of  books,  and 
I  often  classes  in  the  same  school  are  working 
in  two  or  three  different  series  of  readers. 
Fortunate  is  that  district  which,  having  a 
good  series  of  text-books  in  use,  has  "let 
well  enough  alone.** 

EZ'SuPT.  0*Hbrbib,  of  Milwaukee  County 
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Is  In  charge  of  a  country  bcIiooI  of  slxtj  pnpils. 
He  writes  that  be  has  arranged  them  Into  the 
three  forms,  as  provided  in  the  Scheme  of 
Studies  for  Ungraded  Schools,  pablishedby 
the  Institute  Committee.  He  has  fonr  pupils 
in  the  upper  form.  At  first  the  children  were 
a  little  puzzled  with  the  new  arrangement, 
but  since  they  have  c^me  into  good  working 
order.  Some  of  his  old  teachers  in  that  coun* 
ty  are  also  trying  the  scheme. 

Shbu>on  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  brought 
out  Th0  Firtt  Prineiplea  of  Political  Eeono- 
my,  by  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Beloit  College,  and  author  of  Wayland't  JSU- 
mtnU  of  PolUical  Economy  09  Beca9t.  The 
work  springs  from  the  success  of  the  former, 
and  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use 
of.  high  schools  and  academics.  Particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  concise  and  simple 
atatement,  and  the  whole  has  been  compress- 
ed within  a  16mu  volume  of  225  pages. 

Surr.  Parsons,  of  Richland  County,  writes 
in  respect  to  the  Teachers'  Library  of  his 
county,  as  follows: 

**  Onr  library  is  Increasing  very  rapidly.  We 
now  have 281  volumes,  and  the  books  are  so 
distributed  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  people.  All  classes  of  people  are  now 
taking  an  interest  in  it,  and  membership  is 
Increasing  very  rapidly.*'* 

^  The  Compulsory  law  has,'*  says  Supt.  Par- 
sons, of  Richland  County,  ^^greaily  increased 
school  attendance  in  this  conity,  and  it  is 
alttom^ch  more  regular.  \t\»  notuncommon, 
in  my  visiting,  to  find  pupils  trom.  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age  reading  in  the  primer  or  first 
reader,  and  this,  in  nearl .  every  instance,  is 
the  result  of  the  law.  The  teachers  are  doing 
what  they  can,  the  ofllcers  cenerally  arc  doinic 
their  duties,  and  the  people  appear  to  be  in 
earnest  in  giving  th^law  a  fair  trial.'' 

The  Rlpon  Free  Press,,  after  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  of  some  citizens  of  that 
place,  the  6th  of  last  month  to  consider  the 
subject  of  uniting  the  two  hii;h  school  dis- 
tricts of  tha:;  city,  and  af  er  rererrlng  to  some 
earnest  remarks  of  Mr.  Town,  the  postmaster, 
publishes  this  Item : 

"T.iis  was  followed  by  an  excellent  speech 
from  W.  C.  Whltford,  defending  the  htgh 
schools,  and  savins  that  about  one -half  of  the 
teachers  alone  In  ihc  state  were  getting  their 
education  la  our  high  schools.  He  also 
showed  that  the  common  schools  of  this 
countrv  sprang  from  the  high  schools,  and 
that  the  ezcolTonce  and  life  uf  our  common 
school^  depended  upon  our  most  excellent 
high  school  system.  He  said  that  our  expens- 
es for  high  schools  were  more  than  they 
should  bo,  because  of  their  being  two  schools. 
Koclty  in  the  state,  like  situated,  had  two 
high  schools.  Dor  expense?  would  be  much 
less  if  united.  The  short  address  was  well  re- 
celvec.'* 

Pnor.  A.  A.  Milt.er,  principal  of  the  Wan- 
keaha  Union  school,  publishes  in  the  Fr^e- 


man^  of  that  place,  a  report  of  tha  laat  fidl 
term.  In  it  he  gives  the  standard  of  the  pa* 
pils  in  conduct  and  in  their  studies.  In  the 
former,  we  notice  that  twenty  pupUs  are 
marked  one  hundred.  The  average  attendance 
has  been  90 1-5  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment, 
including  the  second  primary  department. 
The  cases  of  tardiness  number  852,  of  these* 
107,  nearly  one-third,  were  in  the  angrad  A 
department. 

Several  students  from  outside  the  district 
have  gone  elsewhere,  because  they  could  not 
be  accommodated  with  the  studies  thny  de- 
sired to  take  up,  and  some  who  live  tn  thedi»' 
trict  are  compelled  to  go  to  other  schools,  even 
away  from  home,  for  the  same  reason.  The 
qaestlon  of  enlarging  the  course  of  instrao- 
tiou,  so  as  to  accommodate  this  rapidly  in- 
creasing class,  ought  to  bo  one  of  public  im- 
portance. 

The  IfUsr  Ocean  for  Dec.  36th  last,  contains 

the  following: 

The  winter  term  of  Milton  College  opened 
last  week.  Several  of  las'  term's  students 
and  a  number  of  new  ones  will  not  enter  until 
after  the  holidays.  The  policy  of  the  present 
subdivision  of  the  collcse  year  is  qucoiiona- 
ble.  Many  think  it  would  be  better,  in  sever- 
al respects,  to  have  the  fall  term  continae 
somewhat  longer,  and  to  have  the  winter 
term  begin  Immediately  after  New  Yearns. 
The  institution  is  nro^ipenng.  The  work 
done  is  thorough.  The  excellence  of  the 
academic  department  is  demonsi rated  in  the 
college  classes,  where  a  comparison  of  the 
scholarship  of  those  who  received  their  prep- 
atatlon  for  college  here  with  that  of  those  who 
were  prepared  elsewhere,  shows  that  the  for- 
mer almost  invariably  lead  the  latter.  The 
Iduna  Lyceum  and  the  Philomathian  Society 
hold  their  holiday  cnteriainmcnts  this  week, 
in  which  the  best  talfut  of  each  will  put  forth 
every  cft'ort  to  out  do  last  year's  exercises. 
The  programme  promises  a  good  time. 

PBor.  HEN2i£<iUix,  of  Michigan  Unlveral^, 
In  a  recent  address  before  the  teachers  oi  that 
state,  in  reference  to  the  much  discussed 
question  of  methods  in  teaching  the  modem 
languages,  stated  that  the  **old  methods"  have 
defects,  wh  ch  he  pointed  out  and  suggested 
r.-medles  therefor.  The  so-called  **new 
method  "  is  much  more  defective.  It  is  sn- 
perflcial,  and  the  results  obtained  are  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  nature.  A  complete  oat- 
line  of  a  course  in  Freuc'a  and  German  was 
then  given,  showing  how  the  theoretical  and 
practical  features  of  the  study  of  the  languages 
could  be  carried  on  hand-in- hand.  The  ability 
to  speak  a  languaire  was  based  upon  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  grammar ;  but  the 
study  of  the  grammar  should  not  be  the  only 
means  emploved  to  Impart  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  colloquial  French  and  German.  The 
*'new  method"  gives  too  much  attention  to 
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eooTersation ;  the  "old  method**  too  much 
attention  to  grammar.  The  one  dependa  on 
the  other,  and  both  ahonld  be  tanght  slmal- 
taceoaaly. 

OoT.  Smith,  in  hie  meeeace  this  year,  makes 

the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the 

pnhlx  schools :— 

*'  I  believe  our  schools  are  Improying  ftrom 
year  to  year,  particolarly  the  raral  district 
schools,  where  the  mass  of  oar  people  re- 
ceive their  education,  and  ihat  this  improve- 
ment is  doe.  In  a  large  measure,  primarily  to 
the  aealoQs  and  Intelligent  labors  of  dtate  and 
County  8aperint«ndente,  andtheeuthasiastic 
co-operation  of  the  professional  teschers  who 
have  gradnated  from  oar  Normal  Schools  and 
State  University,  and  the  excellent  colleges 
and  other  Instltotions  of  learning  not  in  any 
way  aided  by  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
serloas  misapprehension  to  assume,  as  I  fear 
many  do,  that  the  only  Jaf>tifica(ion  and  reason 
fw  expending  the  large  ^oms  of  money  neces- 
sary lo  eqnlp  and  maintain  oar  riormal 
Schools  ana  University,  are  to  be  found  In  the 
direct  and  primary  resolts  of  their  labors  In 
fhi  nltffaing  toe  opportunity  and  moans  of  eda* 
cation  to  the  pupils  in  attendance.  These 
resulta,  thongh  in  and  of  themselves  by  no 
means  nuimportant.  are  among  ths  least  of 
the  benefits  conferred  by  these  Institutions. 
Their  fall  fmition  Is  not  seen  without  includ- 
ing the  public  schools  proper,  and  the  good 
therein  accomplished.** 

Tbs  it>Lix>WTK0  BXTBACT  f^Tom  the  mcssago 

<^6oT.  Smith  shows  how  tenderly  he  regards 

the  class  of  anfortunate  children  mentioned 

by  Urn:  — 

I  cannot  forbear  in  this  connection  calllrg 
attention  to  the  nnsatisfactory  provision  made 
bf  the  State  for  the  care  of  dependent  children 
whnare  Mmply  poor  and  without  homes.  T..e 
sothorities  are  by  law  wisely  prohibited  from 
sending;  them  to  the  pour-house,  and  with 
eqnal  reason  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  rend- 
ing them  to  the  industrial  schools.  They 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  a(>soclatlon  or 
ooBtaci  wrth  paapers,'or  with  children  who 
sre  incorrigible,  or  have  begun  criminal  prac- 
tices. Their  *rne  places  are  In  the  thousands 
of  horae9  where  they  are  needed  and  would  be 
welcome,  where  incy  could  confer  as  well  as 
receive  benefits.  Institution-life  at  best  is 
bat  a  poor  substitute  for  home,  and  In  the 
ca«es  of  these  children  should  beonlyahalt- 
lag  place  and  distributing  station.  The  more 
I  reflect  upon  this  subject,  the  more  positive 
become  my  convictions  that  the  next  public 
eBterprlse  to  be  undertaken  in  Wisconsin 
sbonid  be  a  school  for  deoendent  children, 
icparate  and  distinct  from  the  industrial 
tchToIs.^* 

SupT.  IsHAic,  of  Walworth  county,  closes 

his  last  term  of  most  efficient  work,  with  the 

fcOowing  words  : 

**The  fonr  years  of  service  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  Saperintendent,  have  been 
fxanght  with  manv  pleasant  and  profitable 
experiences.  I  take  especial  pleasure  In  tes- 
tifying to  the  cheerful  and  ready  endeavor  of 
the  reacbers  of  the  county  in  promoting  the 
edncattonal  cause,  and  In  seconding  every 
effort  of  the  Saperintendent  in  this  direction. 
I  bslieve  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in 


all  directions,  owing  largely  to  the  salntarr 
effect  of  teachers*  institutes  and  normal  schoM 
training,  as  well  as  to  great  care  in  the  llcens- 
tog  of  only  such  teachers  ss  are  believed  to  be 
competent,  and  a  greater  disposition  on  ths 
part  of  school  boards  to  familiarise  themselves 
with  the  derails  of  their  Important  work. 
The  duties  of  the  Snperintendeut*s  offlci  wiU 
ever  dmi  and  of  the  incumbent  a  g.  eat  amount 
of  patient,  earnest,  unostentatious  work  ;  his 
motive's  may  often  be  misjudged,  and  his  most 
self-denying  efforts  may  go  an  appreciated, 
but  the  path  of  duty  Is  ever  plain.  For  the 
many  kind  words  of  encouragement,  the  many 
expressions  of  iiilelltgent  sympathy  from  the 
lips  of  teachers  aad  school  officers,  for  the 
many  hospitalities  and  favors  received  of  the 
klud-hearted  people  of  the  county,  I  havs 
feelings  of  deep  and  lasting  gratitude.** 

Ths  Board  of  Education  of  La  Crosss 
decided  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  city  saper- 
inteodent  of  schools  from  $1,800  to  $8-  0,  this 
year.  Prof.  C.  W.  Roby,  who  has  held  the 
position  the  past  three  years,  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election ;  and  J.  J.  Fruit,  Bsq., 
a  former  principal  in  one  of  the  ward  schools 
of  the  city,  was  chosen  In  his  place.  Mr. 
Fruit  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  board, 
after  Prof.  Roby  had  signified  his  decllnaturs. 
He  is  a  lawyer  in  successful  practice.  Ths 
Democrat^  of  La  Crosse,  thus  speaks  of  Prof. 
Roby*s  work: 

^'  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  work,  with  which  he  is 
as  familiar  as  any  of  the  teachers.  He  sys- 
tematized. He  formulated  a  complete  and 
specific  course  of  study  in  the  place  of  one  of 
no  account,  or  inferior.  The  high  school 
course  has  been  made  a  thoroughly  practical 

work,  and  ample  time  allowed  to  make  this  an 
efficient  one.  He  has  toned  down  many  useless 
and  ornamental  features.  Uo  entered  into 
this  business  with  the  natural  pride  of  a  man 
who  alms  high  in  his  chosen  profession— as 
the  lawyer  la  the  preparation  of  his  case,  or 
the  editor  in  his  presentation  of  news.  He 
created  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
teacheis,  with  each  other  and  hlmscll— and 
by  his  example  drew  around  him  competent 
and  earnest  workers  to  one  end.  That  end 
was  the  highest  efficiency  In  all  the  branches 
of  instruction.  He  let  everything  else  go  for 
thl-,and  suffered  himself  to  be  known  in 
society  as  a  cold  aad  uusympaihetlc  man,  be- 
cause devoting  hlm.«elf  only  to  his  business. 
From  these  teachers  all  of  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained. In  no  better  way  can  all  of  this  be 
shown,  than  in  the  Increased  attendance  and 
punctuality  of  scholars.  We  find  in  thelast 
report  the  remarkably  hieh  per  centum  of 
Si6.46  on  the  number  whicTi  belonged  to  the 
schools.  Since  Mr.  Ro*  y  accepted  the  snper- 
in tendency,  the  enrollment  has  increased  from 
1,5.0  to  about  8,UiO. 

Thb  people  of  Cady  Creek,  a  district  in 
Pierce  Co.,  have  organized  a  reading  school. 
Persona  attending  are  required  to  pay  twenty- 
five  cents,  which  entitles  them  to  member" 
ship  The  money  is  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
a  library. 
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THE  POSSIBLE  READING  CLASS. 

^aper  read  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  the  semi-annnal  sesrion,   Deo.   80, 

1879,  at  Madison,  lij  Miss  H.  S .  Hazard,  of  Beloit.] 

This  present  day  is  witnessing  a  revival  of  many  things  in  litera- 
ture, and  all  departments  of  art,  which  have  hitherto  been  saffering 
from  neglect.  Not  that  this  generation  'would  intentionally  under- 
rate the  achievements  of  their  elder  brothers;  but  in  the  rush  and 
noisy  movement  of  these  later  years,  they  have  lost  sight  of  them  and 
their  work.  Now,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  the  intellectual  world 
inms  back  to  these  silent  records,  and  finds  them  eloquent  and  potent 

**AndloI  the  cycle  round  again. 
The  new  is  as  the  old/' 

Our  ancestors  were  wiser,  in  many  respects,  than  we  are  now;  and 
laving  passed  through  successive  stages  of  opinion,  we  may  already 
}iave  reached  that  mental  altitude  which  the  son  assumes  who  is 
grilling  to  acknowledge  that  his  father  knows  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more  than  he  does.  Until  this  point  is  attained,  our  boasted  wisdom 
is  bat  foolishness.  The  car  of  progress  should  not  be  like  the  pon- 
derous and  unreasoning  Juggernaut,  but  rather  like  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  followed  by  the  great  and  the  wise 
of  all  the  ages  that  are  passed. 

Among  rugged  hills,  by  lonely  roadsides,  on  wind-swept  prairies, 
stand  the  country  school-houses,  humble  and  unpretentious;  but 
whose  structure  is  imperishable;  for  within  their  narrow  walls  the 
noblest  sons  of  America  have  learned  the  alphabet  of  their  future 
greatness.  "The  three  R's"  have  been  the  guides  by  which  they 
1— VoLX.— No.8 
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have  found  the  world's  great  thoroughfares,  and  hy  which  some  were- 
led  to  the  supreme  place  in  this  great  republic — a  prouder  seat  than 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 

With  the  first  of  these  mystic  letters  we  have  to  deal;  and  it  is 
another  proof  of  the  old-time  wisdom  that  the  alliterative  formula  has 
Reading  for  its  initial  term.  Reading  first,  in  the  old  days;  Reading 
first  now,  when  we  have  seen  how  important  a  space  it  can  and  should 
fill  in  our  school  economy. 

In  these  days  of  which  Solomon  must  h^e  had  a  prophetic  vision^ 
when  he  wrote,  "Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end;"  the 
number  and  variety  of  Reading  books  do  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  number  and  variety  of  text-books  upon  other  subjects.  But 
while  the  compiler  of  each  series  has,  of  course,  a  definite  plan  in  hia 
own  mind,  no  other  class  of  books  leaves  so  much  to  the  judgment 
and  option  of  the  teacher. 

Our  Readers  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  now  obsolete 
definition  of  the  word  "text-book:"  "a  volume  with  wide  spaces 
between  the  lines,  to  give  room  for  observations  or  notes."  Often, 
too  often,  these  wide  spaces  remain  unfilled,  when,  in  fact,  no  other 
study  affords  finer  opportunities  for  imparting  knowledge. 

The  plan  here  proposed  is  one  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  capac- 
ities of  pupils  of  any  age.  Having  passed  the  portal,  the  inscription 
over  whose  arch  has  for  its  initial  and  final,  A  and  Z,  the  little  feet 
will  find  the  way  opening  out  before  them  more  widely  with  each 
successive  step,  and  if  the  path  does  not  grow  more  pleasant  as  the 
view  expands,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  guide  alone. 

The  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  has  given  us,  straight  from  his  nervous 
vocabulary,  the  verb  to  read;  and  if  we  consider  the  several  act«  im- 
plied in  the  definition  of  the  word,  we  shall  have  in  our  hands  the 
key  with  which  we  may  unlock  chambers  hitherto,  perhaps,  unfre- 
quented or  unopened. 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  read^  is  "  to  utter  aloud,"  and 
this  brings  us  directly  to  the  subject  of  Orthoepy.  The  first  stone  in 
the  structure  which  we  seek  to  rear,  is  the  proper  management  of 
those  physical  organs  which  assist  in  forming  the  voice.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  physiological  terms  learned  by 
rote,  will  not  suffice.  A  knowledge  of  technical  terms  is  necessary  in 
every  subject,  but  of  themselves  they  are  the  dry  bones  which  must 
receive,  literally,  an  inspiration,  an  inbreathing  from  the  warmth  and 
energy  of  the  teacher,  else  they  are  dry  bones  still. 
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Bat  the  yalae  of  instraction  in  this  department  lies  in  its  daily  ap* 
plication  and  exercise.  And  just  here  we  notice  a  feature  peculiar  to 
Yocalization,  as  well  as  a  difficulty  which  we  do  not  meet  in  the  same 
degree  elsewhere. 

Those  studies  whose  excellence  depends  upon  correct  and  finished 
Yocalization,  cannot  be  acquired  at  any  period,  and  then  set  aside,  but 
require  almost  unremitting  attention.  The  prima  donna  must  con- 
tinue her  daily  exercises,  no  matter  how  brilliantly  she  shines  upon 
the  operatic  stage.  The  diamonds  and  pearls  of  melody  must  not 
lose  their  polished  setting  of  daily  and  hourly  practice.  The  actor 
and  the  orator  will  lack  their  fine  cadences,  if  they  suffer  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  voice  to  grow  rusty  from  disuse.  It  is  related  of  Jenny 
Lind,  the  peerless,  that  day  after  day  she  performed  her  self-imposed 
routine,  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  stairs,  climbing  and  descend- 
ing, meanwhile  the  musical  scale,  with  all  its  permutations.  The 
Hamlet  or  the  Shy  lock  of  Edwin  Booth  seems  to  us  perfect;  yet, 
through  all  these  years,  the  great  actor  omits  no  rehearsal,  going 
through  his  part  each  day  with  conscientious  care.  So  with  all  these 
exercises  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  voice;  they  are  the  store-house 
from  which  we  must  continually  draw. 

We  come  next  to  Phonology,  "  the  science  or  doctrine  of  the 
elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice."  As  a  science,  it 
commands  our  consideration;  as  a  doctrine,  it  supposes  a  teacher,  and 
that  teacher  is  found  in  the  principles  of  the  science  itself. 

In  this  department  of  Reading  we  are  inconsistent,  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cord to  it  the  place  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  When  we  begin 
the  study  of  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  we  address  ourselves, 
first,  to  the  mastery  of  its  phonology.  As  concerns  the  continental 
languages,  our  severest  criticisms  are  passed  upon  the  teacher  who 
neglects  to  make  emphatic  the  careful  enunciation  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  their  place  in  correct  pronunciation.  We  theorize  and 
conjecture  as  to  the  probable  phonetic  vocabulary  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

We  translate  the  burning  orations  of  Cicero,  or  the  caustic  Phil- 
ippics of  Demosthenes,  but  we  long  to  hear  those  magic  periods  as 
they  fell  from  the  lipd  of  the  world's  greatest  orators.  We  see  the 
wild  hordes  of  barbarians  hurling  themselves  against  the  civilization 
of  a  great  Empire,  and  we  strain  our  ears  to  catch  their  sharp,  quick 
utterances.  But  when  we  turn  to  our  mother  tongue,  the  language 
which  has  gathered  to  itself  the  wealth  of  all  languages,  through  all 
the  ages,  we  neglect  to  do  it  honor. 
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Is  not  this  rank  inconsistency? 

As  a  distinct  branch  of  study,  Phonology  is  a  revival  of  past 
methods,  and,  very  fortunately,  shares  in  the  general  renewal.  It 
was  made  a  careful  study  in  the  ancient  schools  of  oratory.  We  can- 
not easily  imagine  a  Greek  careless  in  any  art,  for  the  incomparable 
attainments  of  that  wonderful  nation  were  the  natural  and  direct 
results  of  assiduous  effort.  That  phonolosjy  was  very  properly  re- 
garded as  a  requisite  in  oratorical  excellence,  appears  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  Greek  language;  for  its  intricacies  of  modulation  require, 
for  correct  utterance,  careful  training  of  voice  and  ear. 

Just  now,  when  the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  turning  to 
the  study  of  phonology  and  its  consequent  branch,  Orthoepy,  the 
inquiry  is  most  pertinent,  what  is  the  scope  of  this  part  of  reading? 
It  is  to  be  first  observed  that  the  study  of  the  elementary  sounds  of 
finy  language  should  be  treated  as  the  means  to  attain  an  end,  not  as 
an  end. 

When  any  reform  in  school  methods  is  begun,  there  is  always  much 
unintelligent,  and  therefore  misdirected  effort.  Such  teaching  may 
have  the  merit  of  honest  intention,  which,  in  a  measure,  disarms  criti- 
cism, but  it  is  ineffectual,  nevertheless. 

Two  methods  of  dealing  with  this  subject  are  in  use:  the  one  gives 
exclusive  attention  to  Phonology  for  a  certain  time,  during  which 
^he  other  departments  of  Reading  are  suspended;  the  other  assigns  to 
it  a  certain  portion  of  each  day^s  exercise.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  first  plan  can  be  generally  adopted. 

Being  considered  an  innovation,  the  machinery  which  is  to  intro- 
duce it  must  be  carefully  treated  with  the  lubricating  oil  of  tact  and 
skill,  so  that  the  plan  may  work  noiselessly  and  effectively.  More 
lasting  results  are  obtained  when  the  instruction  in  this  branch  is 
more  gradual.  Pupils  may  learn  readily  enough,  the  "  diacritical 
marks,"  but  they  cannot  so  quickly  learn  the  sounds  to  which  these 
marks  are  the  key,  to  distinguish  them  afterwards,  to  secure  a  clear 
mental  impression,  so  that  always  thereafter  they  may  find  correct 
vocal  expression.  A  photograph  containing  many  figures  lacks  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  fine  sun-picture,  distinctness.  To  precipitate 
upon  a  class  a  mass  of  new  material,  and  new  methods,  with  much 
assumption  of  authorit}',  very  naturally  awakens  the  obstinacy  which 
slumbers  in  every  human  heart,  and  the  obedience  which  may  be 
exacted  in  the  class  room  is  only  nominal  and  temporary.  Except^ 
therefore,  in  schools  of  training,  to  devote  weeks  to  the  exclusive  study 
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of  pTionology,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  class.  It  is 
an  established  principle  in  decorative  art,  that  a  design  is  beautiful  in 
proportion  as  its  beauties  unfold  themselves  to  careful  study.  In  like 
manner,  a  reform  in  methods  of  teaching  gains  in  strength  and  inter- 
est in  proportion  as  it  is  gradually  developed;  the  work  of  each  day 
has  the  charm  of  novelty,  while  it  supplements  the  work  which  has 
gone  before.  The  pupils  are  thus  led  along  in  "  paths  of  pleasantness 
and  peace,"  for  no  opposition  is  aroused,  the  ear  and  voice  are  trained 
to  nice  distinctions,  and  the  work  is  done  thoroughly  and  well. 

Again,  we  do  not  pursue  the  study  of  English  as  we  do  that  of  other 
tongues.  With  other  languages  we  start  as  strangers,  and  can  make 
but  little  progress  until  the  principles  of  pronunciation  are  thoroughly 
acquired.  But  we  have  grown  up  with  the  Eoglish  language,  and 
faults  in  its  use  must  be  carefully  corrected  with  "  here  a  little,  and  there 
a  little,"  just  as  faults  in  our  physical  and  moral  constitution  must  be 
overcome. 

The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  many  changes  in  our  public 
school  system,  and  these  changes  the  old-line  conservatives  combai 
with  many  objections.  Of  the  two  methods  of  meeting  this  opposi- 
tion, viz.:  by  argument,  and  by  practical  application,  the  second  is,  aa 
we  know,  by  far  the  most  eflPective.  The  two  classes  of  objections  to 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  Orthoepy,  those  who  condemn  it  as 
pedantic,  and  those  who  know  not  what  they  condemn,  are  not  easily 
silenced  by  argument.  Bub  they  cannot  hold  their  intrenchnients 
long,  when  the  standards  of  the  enemy  are  carried  by  the  cherished 
ones  of  their  own  households.  For  no  knight  of  the  olden  time  was 
ever  more  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  or  more  jealous  of  that  sovereign's 
honor,  than  the  pupil  who  recognizes  in  his  instructor,  nob  only  ti 
friend  but  a  guide;  and  he  goes  forth  a  genuine  young  crusader,  to 
fight  against  ignorance  and  error. 

We  turn  next  to  that  part  of  our  subject  which  has  found  expre^ 
sion  in  the  phrase,  "  analysis  of  thought."  And  here  we  find  a  still 
broader  field  for  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher;  but  he 
must  not  stop  here,  the  goal  lies  beyond.  This  department  of  read- 
ing is  not  an  invention,  **  a  causeless  and  unreasonable  change,"  but 
simply  an  application  to  this  study  of  methods  deemed  legitimate  in 
all  others.  We  call  ihat  teacher  careless,  indifferent,  or  ignorant,  who, 
having  assigned  a  lesson  to  a  class  in  any  other  branch,  should  allow 
any  portion  of  the  text  to  pass  unexplained.  Why  except  Reading? 
If  the  members  of  the  class  are  too  young  to  acquire  the  information 
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by  their  own  efforts,  they  should  receive  assistance  from  the  teacher^ 
At  all  events,  no  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  should  be  left  dark  and 
unintelligible,  and  this  need  never  be  the  case;  for  the  efforts  of  the 
pupil,  directed  by  the  teacher,  will  make  of  any  lesson  in  any  Reader, 
(whatever  the  series)  a  veritable  illuminated  page,  far  surpassing  the 
curious  manuscripts  of  mediaeval  times. 

If  the  pkn  here  indicated  is  begun  with  the  youngest  classes,  fewer 
difficulties  will  be  met,  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  field  of  study 
enlarges  as  the  pupil  ascends  the  steps  or  grades  of  his  course.  If, 
however,  this  method  is  a  step  toward  reform,  there  are  some  obstacles 
in  the  way,  though  not  insurmountable. 

.  According  to  the  too  common  interpretation,  'Ho  study  a  readiag^ 
lesson  ^*  means,  in  the  mind  of  the  class,  to  say  as  many  words  as  pos- 
sible in  the  shortest  time,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  by  virtue  of  a  fluent 
tongue,  has ''  read  the  lesson  over  ten  times,^^  has  especial  claim  to  the 
approval  of  his  classmates  and  teacher. 

We  all  have  felt  the  chill  of  that  subtle  current,  which,  moving  as 
rapidly  and  as  silently  as  its  kindred  currents  in  the  physical  world, 
warns  us  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  forces.  The  silence,  the  swifb 
glance  that  no  authority  can  control,  the  very  atmosphere,  tell  us  that 
for  the  moment  we  are  one  against  the  many. 

Such  an  atmosphere  pervades  a  class  of  automatic  readers,  whexL 
told  for  the  first  time  that  a  reading  lesson  can  be  studied  the  same  as 
any  other.  But,  after  one  lesson,  the  skillful  teacher  can  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  such  preparation,  and  it  is  his  fault  if  the  class  are 
not  fully  in  sympathy  with  him,  thereafter. 

In  pursuing  this  analysis  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson,  the 
unity  of  the  plan  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the  lesson  should 
be  so  assigned  as  not  to  encroach  upon  other  studies;  it  is  incon- 
siderate and  unwise  to  assign  work  which  cannot  be  done  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Again,  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  lessoa 
requires  only  so  much  analysis  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  selection,  or  as  is  subservient  to  the  author's  purpose. 
The  study  of  the  derivation  and  the  original  meaning  of  words  with 
older  pupils,  is  desirable;  but,  however  interesting  Etymology  is,  it  is 
a  great  time- consumer,  and,  insensibly,  it  will  detract  from  the  other 
features  of  the  lesson. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  Reading  thus  pursued,  has  a  wide 
scope,  it  must  not  be  turned  entirely  into  any  one  channel.  Upoa 
this  course,  **  hobbies,"  or,  to  speak  more  elegantly,  specialties,  must 
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Kot  be  entered.  To  avoid  this  fault,  there  must  be  special  preparation 
for  each  lesson  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Very  many  teachers  con- 
sider Beading  one  of  those  branches  to  be  disposed  of  wifch  as  little 
trouble  as  possible.  The  classes  must  be  ^^heard/*  but  the  letter,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  is  fulfilled.  A  happy  thought  may  flash  across 
the  mental  vision,  like  some  bright-winged  bird;  but  to  wait  for  and 
depend  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  is  disappointing  and  un- 
profitable. Here,  as  in  all  other  studies,  a  definite  plan  is  a  strong 
element  in  success. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  analysis,  should  be  briefly  consid- 
ered the  benefit  derived  from.some  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  the 
selections  read.  By  many,  perhaps,  such  study  will  be  considered 
unessential;  but  properly  directed,  it  becomes  a  feature  of  the  lesson 
both  pleasant  and  profitable.  As  a  rule,  the  selections  in  our  Readers  are 
gathered  from  standard  authors,  and  among  the  names  thus  presented 
we  find  the  historians,  the  statesmen,  the  essayists,  the  poets,  and  those 
who  have  stolen  into  the  great  heart  of  Nature,  and  read  therein  her 
choicest  secrets.  The  fresh,  eager  minds  before  us  are  quick  to  feel 
the  inspiration  from  the  lives  of  the  good  and  great,  and  the  lesson 
perhaps  somewhat  dull  before,  becomes,  instead,  a  leaf  from  a  beauti- 
ful book.  Moreover,  very  often  new  light  is  thrown  upon  a  subject 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  author.  In  one  of  our  Readers  is  a  selection 
firom  the  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  entitled,  "  A  Flower  for  the  Win- 
dow.*' A  new  interest  is  aroused  in  the  piece,  when  we  learn  that 
these  same  flowers  blooming  in  his  grated  window,  were  the  faithful 
firiends  which  cheered  the  gentle  poet  during  two  years  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  crime  of  speaking  the  truth.  The  maxims  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard are  couched  in  homely  language;  but  the  plain  words  become 
transfigured  when  we  know  that  they  were  uttered  by  the  man  who 
"never  failed  to  speak  the  right  word  in  the  right  place,"  whose 
memory  shall  endure  when  the  noisy  demagogues  of  to-day  are  for- 
gotten. 

A  still  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  the  study  of  Biography  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading. 
Few,  comparatively,  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  complete  a 
€oarse  of  study;  very  many  never  enter  the  High  School;  and  "  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  this  day  leave  school  without  having  had 
any  other  instruction  save  what  they  have  gained  in  the  *  primary ' 
diasses,  whose  reading  has  been  confined  to  the  brief  lessons  found  in 
ihe  school  readers."    It  should,  then,  be  our  constant  aim  to  give 
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instruction  which  shall  not  only  be  of  value  in  itself,  but  shall  awakes 
a  desire  for  that  which  is  pure  and  good.  An  experienced  American 
librarian  writes:  *'  When  the  habit  of  reading  is  once  acquired,  thfr 
reader's  taste,  and  hence,  the  quality  of  his  reading,  progressively 
improves/'  The  taste,  the  judgment,  the  mental  and  moral  develop* 
ment  of  the  pupil  may  be  determined  by  the  policy  of  the  teacher; 
and  the  conviction  comes  home  to  us  here,  as  in  every  other  stage  of 
our  work,  that  the  destiny  of  the  citizen  is  moulded  during  the  days^ 
when  he  is  a  pupil  at  school. 

The  secondary  meaning  of  the  verb  read^  "  to  take  in  the  sense  of,, 
to  comprehend,"  is  consequent  to  the  analysis  of  the  subject-matter 
under  consideration;  and  this  comprehension  having  been  gained,  the 
correct  expression  of  the  text  follows,  as  eflfect  follows  cause.  An 
eminent  authority  defines  good  reading  as  "  the  expression,  in  vocal 
tones,  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  composition."  It  is  a  com- 
mon belief  that  Reading  and  Elocution  are  distinct  branches.  On  the 
contrary,  the  second  results  from  the  first,  indeed  is  included  in  the 
first,  for  Elocution  correctly  defined  is  "  a  pleasing  and  effective  deliv- 
ery." Such  delivery,  therefore,  we  should  seek  to  obtain  from  our 
pupils.  In  the  course  of  the  lessons  studied  we  shall  find  a  wide 
range  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  express  these  varying  sentiments, 
many  kinds  of  tones  will  be  required.  By  a  judicious  adjustment  of 
these  differences  in  tone,  the  voice  is  made  expressive. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  in  the  limited  time  assigned  to 
recitation,  the  degree  of  excellence  here  indicated  cannot  be  attained^ 
Having  gained  by  careful  analysis  a  correct  conception  of  the  lesson, 
the  pupil  is  not  content  with  careless  reading;  of  his  own  accord  he 
will  "  try  again."  "  Let  the  teacher  see  to  it  that  at  every  step  he  ir 
thoroughly  master  of  the  lesson  in  all  its  hearings.^'*  Let  him  bear  in 
mind  that  the  standard  of  excellence  is  determined  by  himself  Upon 
the  hall  of  the  Delphian  temple  in  Athens  was  graven  the  legend, 
"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  industry,"  and  its  truth  has  never  been 
gainsaid.  What  cannot  be  attained  by  energy  and  perseverence,  the 
two  most  powerful  factors  in  the  mathematics  of  human  life?  Let 
Demosthenes  answer,  who  was  awkward,  diffident,  with  feeble  voice 
and  stammering  tongue,  yet  before  whose  matchless  eloquence, 
modern  oratory  in  its  highest  efforts,  must  still  remain  in  eclipse.. 
Every  pupil  before  us  has  better  natural  gifts  than  Demosthenes* 
Who  can  look  such  possibilities  in  the  face,  and  not  tremble  lest  the 
flowers  wither  in  his  grasp? 
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Not  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  pupils  now  committed  to 
onr  charge  will  pass  into  the  larger  school  of  active  life.  Every  lesson 
learned  by  them  at  our  hands  will  leave  its  impress  upon  their  minds. 
The  study  in  question  is  only  one  among  many,  but  it  is  capable  of  wide 
and  useful  application.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  which 
may  be  produced  by  careful,  systematic  instruction  in  Reading  upon 
those  professions  in  which  oratory  is  an  essential  part.  We  shall  not 
then  have  to  endure  the  abominable  harrangue  of  the  *'  stump,"  and 
we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  lament,  "  Our  orators  are  all  gone."  The 
Scriptures  will  not  be  robbed  of  their  beauty  and  solemnity  by  the 
defective  elocution  of  the  pulpit;  and  the  culture  of  the  heart,  without 
which  all  education  is  incomplete,  will  make  less  difficult  the  work  of 
social  reformation. 

The  burden  is  a  heavy  one  which  the  teacher  bears;  the  record  of 
every  day  is  dimmed  by  failures  and  disappointments.  But  let  u» 
hear  what  truth  and  wisdom  breathe  from  an  old  Chinese  proverb,  and 
take  therefrom  fresh  courage: 

**The  more  I  study,  the  irore  I  xnles  the  mark;  . 
The  more  I  miss  ^e  mark,  the  more  1  stadjr.^* 
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The  triumphal  utterance  of  Galileo,  standing  once  again  free  upon 
the  earth  after  his  shameful  recantation  of  the  one  great  assertion  of 
his  life,  has  a  deeper,  wider  meaning  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose* 
^* It  still  moves"  lias  an  application  broad  as  language,  constant  a3 
the  ever  flowing  stream  of  time,  and  as  inevitable  as  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect.  Movement  ever  onward  is  an  immutable  force  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  will  be  for  the  ages  to  come. 

We  stand  to-day  where  even  no  Leonardo  has  ever  stood.  The  quick 
step  of  our  march  has  never  fallen  upon  the  ear  of  a  Beethoven. 
Agassiz  heard  sweeter  and  more  varied  voices  than  ever  did  Linnaeus. 
No  devotees  are  we  of  a  Mercury  or  a  Bacchus;  and  if  we  would  cele- 
brate a  hero  in  song,  we  must,  as  Lord  Lytton  says,  take  the  whole 
age  for  a  hero,  and  ascribe  to  the  age  what  was  once  found  in  mere 
dilettanti.  Though  "there  were  giants  in  those  irreclaimable  days," 
yet  we  dwarfs  see  more  than  they  ever  did,  because  we  stand  on  the 
'^dead  giants'  shoulders"  ;  and 

**  In  lire*8  lengthened  alphabet,  what  used  to  he 
To  oar  sires  z,  y,  z,  is  to  as  a,  b,  c.'*  , 
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Virgil,  ia  his  immortal  Aeneid,  relates  how  Aeolus  confined  the 
winds  in  his  caverns,  and  called  them  or  freed  them  at  the  bidding  of 
his  father,  Jupiter.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  no  Aeolus  confines 
forces.  That  may  have  been  a  dream  of  the  ancients,  but  it  is  no  fact 
of  to-day. 

"  It  still  moves  "  is  an  established  force  in  every  department  of  our 
times.  Invigoration  and  expansion  are  vital  elements  of  more  than 
physical  combination.  They  permeate  the  intellectual  and  moral 
kingdoms  with  equal  energy.  The  story  of  the  nations  is  the  story, 
not  of  decay  and  depression,  but  of  permanent  progression,  despite 
the  sad-eyed  retrospections  to  the  "  good  old  time." 

Error  has  been  and  is  hiding  her  hydra-headed  form,  and  supersti- 
tion can  ill  endure  the  ^^  bright  star  in  the  east."    Soon,  very  soon, 

*'  There  shall  he  sang  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  of  arts/^ 

Education  of  mind  and  heart  and  life  has  reached  a  standard  hith- 
erto unattained  in  the  past.  ^  Machiavelli  was  an  exponent  of  Italian 
policy  of  the  fourteenth  century  —  approved  by  the  heads  of  Italian 
government.  In  his  "  Princes "  he  openly  advocated  intrigue  and 
subterfuge,  and  was  applauded.  What  think  you  would  meet  a 
Machiavelli  should  one  arise  to-day?  Let  his  stories  be  written  side 
by  side  with  those  of  a  Franklin  or  a  Hamilton. 

In  no  department  have  there  been  greater  changes  than  in  ours. 
Some  one  has  truly  said,  "  The  days  of  a  driveling  instruction  are  at 
an  end.*^  Great  questions  are  discussed  to-day,  questions  afiecting  the 
deepest  interests  of  our  profession.  Among  these  we  find  this,  "  Is 
there  not  for  the  teacher  a  higher  work  than  has  been  understood  in 
the  past?"  If  there  is,  what  is  it?  This  question  concerns  you, 
concerns  us  all.    Let  us  then  seek  an  answer. 

We  find  described  in  moral  science  the  two  natures  of  man,  —  an 
animal  and  a  rational  nature.  These,  though  intimately  blended, 
are  still,  by  the  scalpel  of  the  moralist,  capable  of  a  clear  division. 
Though  they  act  andreact  according  to  unfailing  laws,  yet  each  has 
its  own  distinct  province  where  its  laws  are  immutable  and  infallible. 
If  we  are  at  all  stirred  by  the  reflections  and  deductions  of  dis- 
covery and  thought,  we  can  turn  nowhere  among  the  varied  expe- 
riences of  humanity  without  finding  something  worthy  our  attention 
and  research.  But  wherever  we  investigate,  be  it  among  the  storied 
urns  of  the  ancients,  eager  for  the  records  of  the  historian  or  the  re- 
port of  the  microscopist;  be  it  among  the  unparalelled  realms  of 
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modern  efforts  and  formulae,  we  can  find  no  problem  of  more  vital 
importance  to  us  than  that  of  man^s  animal  and  rational  natures. 
Nor  is  the  importance  and  interest  less,  because  we  must  turn  from 
things  seen  and  heard,  from  things  tangible  to  things  intangible. 
Bather  is  the  interest  magnified  because  of  the  silentness  of  the 
domain.  Again,  no  question  more  affects  us,  as  teachers,  than  this; 
neither  should  any  more  interest  us.  These  natures  are  our  very 
material  upon  which  we  work;  from  these  come  the  characters  which 
we  influence  or  mold;  because  of  these  is  the  destiny  of  our  pupils 
what  it  is.  Can  the  teacher,  unlike  the  wise  mechanic,  afford  no 
knowledge  of  his  very  material?  Surely,  if  he  would  write  success  on 
his  banners,  victory  over  ignorance,  he  must  first,  as  a  student,  enter 
this  silent  realm,  this  field  of  the  moralist. 

Miss  Alma  Z.  Muzzt. 


WHITNEY'S  SANSKRIT  GRAMMAR. 

A  little  over  half  a  century  ago,  the  Sanskrit  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  European  scholars  by  Francis  Bopp.  This  was  a  most 
important  event  in  linguistic  research.  It  at  once  became  evident 
that  the  Hebrew  was  not  the  ^*  mother ''  of  all  languages,  that  it  did 
not  even  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  classical  and  modern  lan- 
guages. The  fact  was  soon  recognized  that  the  Sanskrit  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  so  most  like  the 
original  Indo-European.  Thus  the  study  of  language  was  revolution- 
ized, and  investigations  were  henceforth  prosecuted  on  an  entirely 
different  basis.  A  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  became  fundamental  in  all 
philological  and  linguistic  study  by  scientific  methods.  To  lighten 
the  labor  of  obtaining  this  necessary  knowledge,  was  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  Prof.  Whitney  prepared  his  Sanskrit  Grammar.  Not  that 
there  was  any  lack  of  treatises  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  many,  and  some  of  them  of  great  excellence;  notably  those  of 
Bopp,  Muller,  and  Williams.  But  one  great  defect  characterized  them 
all;  they  followed  too  closely  the  works  of  the  native  grammarians. 
These  latter  seem  to  have  constructed  their  grammatical  systems  upon 
arbitrary  principles,  regardless  of  the  facts  of  the  language.  Gram- 
mars by  European  authors  have  been  too  servile  copies  of  these  arbi- 
trary originals.  Prof.  Whitney  has  followed  the  opposite,  and  more 
logical  method;  namely,  that  of  presenting  the  facts  and  principles 
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of  the  language,  as  they  actually  occur  in  Sanskrit  literature,  not, 
however,  ignoring  the  authority  of  native  grammarians. 

The  work  differs  from  its  predecessors,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
giving  "  the  forms  and  constructions  of  the  older  language,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  Veda  and  the  Brahmana; "  in  "  treating  the  language 
throughout  as  an  accented  one;"  and  in  "casting  all  statements^ 
classifications,  and  so  on,  into  a  form  consistent  with  the  teachings  of 
linguistic  science." 

Simplicity  and  exactness  of  statement,  even  in  the  presentation  of 
most  difficult  points,  add  greatly  to  the  merit  of  the  work;  and  it  will 
unquestionably  take  precedence  of  all  other  Sanskrit  grammars. 

But  it  is  not  entirely  nor  chiefly  for  purposes  of  criticism  and 
review,  that  we  write.  Even  were  we  competent  to  the  task,  the 
number  of  our  readers  would  be  very  limited,  for  comparatively  few 
are  interested  in  Sanskrit  text-books.  No  educator,  however,  who 
watches  educational  movements  and  tendencies  in  this  country,  can 
fail  to  be  interested  in  the  significance  which  attaches  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Gramuiar,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  comes  before  the  public.  Note  the  time.  In  the  very  midst 
of  a  super-scientific  age.  At  a  time  when  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  with  their  wondrous  revelations,  their  hidden  mysteries, 
their  practical  bearings,  is  leading  men  captive  at  its  will. 

Note,  also,  that  in  addition  to  this  reign  of  the  sciences,  there  has 
been  for  many  years  past,  a  determined  opposition  to  the  study  of  the 
languages,  especially  the  "classics."  But,  nevertheless,  the  study 
of  this  most  ancient  of  tongues  has  established  a  stronghold  in  our 
midst. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection,  that  Sanskrit  is  studied, 
not  so  much  for  literary,  disciplinary,  and  economic  purposes,  as  for 
philological  and  linguistic  ends.  Hence  the  demand  for  new  and 
better  helps  to  its  study,  which  warranted  the  publication  of  a  new 
grammar,  is  indicative  of  an  increasing  interest  in  philology  and  the 
science  of  language.  The  time  is  soon  coming  when  instruction  will 
be  given  regularly  in  these  highly  interesting  and  important  branches 
of  learning,  in  all  our  higher  institutions. 

Note  again,  and  lastly,  that  the  work  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Whit- 
ney,  upon  invitation  of  a  publishing  house  in  Leipsic,  to  form  one  of 
a  series  of  nine  different  treatises  composing  their  library  of  Indo- 
Germanic  grammars.  No  higher  compliment  than  this  could  be  paid 
to  the  eminent  abilities  and  ripe  scholarship  of  the  author.    It  was  a 
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proud  day  for  American  scholarship,  when  it  was  thus  recognized  by 
Germany,  that  nursery  of  Sanskrit  scholars. 

Considering  all  these  facts,  the  preparation  and  issue  of  this  work 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  marking  an  important  epoch  in  our  educa* 
tional  history.  J.  H.  Ghakberlik. 

New  Haven^  Conn, 

AMERICAN  PROGRESS. 

LATIK  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

America's  great  inventions  are  familiar  to  the  world.  Our  country 
has  justly  been  proud  of  the  steamboat,  the  cotton-gin,  the  telegraph, 
and  numberless  other  things  which  American  genius  has  brought  to 
light,  but  recently  she  is  adding  to  the  world's  advancement  in  a 
direction,  which  if  less  striking,  is  still  of  great  importance,  that  of 
accurate  aud  critical  scholararship.  No  great  length  of  time  has 
passed  since  it  was  sneeringly  asked,  ^*  Who  reads  an  American  book?'' 
and  now  Oxford  University,  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  noted  seats 
of  classical  learning,  is  glad  to  put  its  imprimatur  upon  Harper's 
Latin  Dictionary,  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  ablest  work  on  Latin 
lexicography  in  the  English  language. 

That  Oxford  University,  with  her  libraries,  her  prestige,  her  pride 
in  classical  learning,  her  scholarly  fellows  and  professors,  should  come 
to  America  for  the  best  Latin  Lexicon,  and  be  glad  to  give  her  endorse- 
ment to  a  work  published  here,  as  the  best  thesaurus  of  Latin  etymol-* 
ogy,  is  certainly  an  occasion  for  just  national  pride. 

The  Latin  lexicons  of  thirty  years  since,  though  containing  the 
results  of  centuries  of  classical  study,  and  admirable  corapendiums  of 
definition  and  usage,  are  almost  valueless  for  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant uses  of  the  scholar  of  to-day,  that  of  linguistic  comparison.  The 
discoveries  made  by  the  comparison  of  languages  in  the  past  few 
decades,  have  modified,  not  to  say  revolutionized  classical  study,  and 
no  dictionary  will  be  used  by  scholars  which  does  not  contain  the 
results  of  these  investigations.  To  meet  this  want,  Andrews'  Freuud's 
Lexicon  has  been  in  great  part  re-written,  and  all  the  latest  results  of 
philology  have  been  incorporated  in  it.  An  examination  of  the  work 
shows  that  it  has  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  no 
results  have  been  accepted  except  such  as  have  received  a  favorable 
decision  in  the  high  court  of  the  most  eminent  scholars.  In  many 
cases  the  editors  bid  the  person  consulting  the  dictionary  to  compare 
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words  in  related  languages,  withoat  asserting  their  common  relation- 
ship. The  comparison  is  confined  mainly  to  Sanskrit,  the  Hellenic 
and  Tentonic  tongues,  with  occasional  references  to  the  Zend,  and  to 
Semitic  languages. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  its  contents.  The 
Harpers  have  spared  no  money  in  the  preparation  of  a  book  to  which 
they  have  attached  their  names.  Though  they  have  expended  a  mine  of 
wealth  upon  it,  its  merits  are  such  that  in  the  end  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  reap  a  reward  for  their  outlay.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers. 

Shawano^  Wis. 

INSTITUTE  WORK  — METHODS. 

Morrison  says,  "In  strict  propriety  of  language,"  the  term  "  method'* 
has  reference  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  subject  matter  of 
education  is  developed  and  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  merely  the 
outward  form,  while  instruction  is  the  substance.  Method  is  the 
shell;  instruction,  the  kernel. 

Method  then  must  be  determined  by  the  object  we  aim  at.  If  it  is 
to  load  the  memory,  without  cultivation  of  imagination  or  reason, 
little  attention  need  be  given  to  method,  provided  we  learn  the  facts. 
But  if  we  regard  education  as  the  development  of  an  inward  life,  an 
evolution  of  innate  possibilities,  to  be  exhibited  in  an  orderly  manner,^ 
subject  to  the  laws  of  mind,  then  the  method  by  which  such  a  devel- 
opment may  be  attained  becomes  of  prime  importance. 

Two  questions  present  themselves:  1.  What  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion? 2.  How  can  it  be  secured?  Method  solves  the  second  pro- 
blem; but  its  solution  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  first. 

Dugald  Stewart  gives  an  illustration  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  as 
follows:  "Suppose  a  knot  of  very  artificial  construction  be  placed  in 
my  hands  as  an  exercise  for  ray  ingenuity,  and  that  I  was  required  to 
investigate  a  rule,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  might  be  able 
to  follow  in  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort.  If  I  were 
to  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  synthesis,  I  should  have  to  try,  one  after 
another,  all  the  various  experiments,  which  my  fancy  could  devise, 
till  I  had,  at  last,  hit  upon  the  particular  knot  I  was  anxious  io  tie. 
Such  a  process  would  be  so  extremely  doubtful,  that  common  sense 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  the  idea  of  tracing  the  knot  through  all  the 
various  complications  of  its  progress,  by  cautiously  undoing  each  suc- 
cessive turn  of  the  thread  in  a  retrogade  order,  from  the  last  to  the 
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first.  After  gaining  this  first  step,  were  all  the  former  complications 
restored  again,  by  an  inverse  repetition  of  the  same  operations  which 
I  had  performed  in  undoing  them,  an  infallible  rule  would  be  obtain- 
ed for  solving  the  problem  originally  proposed;  and  at  the  same  time, 
some  dexterity,  in  the  practice  of  the  general  method  gained,  which 
would  encourage  me  to  undertake,  in  future,  still  more  arduous  tasks. 

Payne  says:  The  great  law  of  progress  may  be  comprehensively 
stated  as  follows:  Inheritance  supplemented  by  individual  acquisi- 
tion. For  each  generation  of  learners  there  are  two  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, (1)  The  already  known,  and  (2)  the  knowable.  And  two  tasks 
appear,  (1)  To  compass  desirable  portions  of  accumulated  knowledge; 
and  (2)  to  gain  new  knowledge  by  original  discovery. 

The  same  writer  says:  "  The  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  teacher^s 
skill  13  determined  by  the  artificial  phase  of  mental  culture,  and  this 
involves  chiefly  the  selection  and  presentation  of  knowledge.  It  is 
impossible  to  frame  a  definite  theory  of  selection.  What  shall  be  se- 
lected is  merely  a  question  of  fitness  or  unfitness,  ease  or  difficulty, 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  alone  can  determine. 

But  a  theory  of  presentation  is  possible.  Hamilton  says:  "  The 
first  procedure  of  the  mind,  in  the  elaboration  of  knowledge,  is  al- 
ways analytical.  From  the  whole  to  the  parts,  from  the  vague  to  the 
definite."  Knowledge  then  should  be  presented  in  the  form  of 
wholes,  that  are  resolvable  by  the  pupil  into  parts.  For  example,  the 
vowel  in  an  unaccented  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant,  is  shortw 
The  pupil  selects  unaccented  syllables,  ending  in  consonant,  first  with 
a,  then  e,  and  so  to  the  end,  and  then  reviews,  and  comes  to  the  final 
procedure,  which  is  always  synthetical,  constructing  into  clear 
wholes  the  parts  into  which  analysis  had  resolved  the  obscure  whole, 
viz.:  that  the  vowel  in  the  unaccented  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant, 
is  short. 

Hamilton  says:  "Analysis  and  synthesis,  if  properly  understood, 
are  two  parts  of  the  same  method."  Cousin  says:  The  ideal  or 
science  or  of  philosophy  can  be  realized  by  a  method  which  com- 
bines the  two  methods.  Instruction  is  ordinarily  defective  in  two 
points  of  fundamental  importance:  (1)  The  resolution  of  complex 
wholes  is  imperfect;  (2)  the  reconstruction  is  incomplete,  frequently 
does  not  take  place  at  all.  The  chief  cause  of  the  first  defect  is  the 
use  of  words  devoid  of  meaning  (empty  words);  the  second  is  lack  of 
constructive  effort. 

The  remedy  for  the  first  is  to  associate  ideas  with  symbols,  which  is 
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a  leading  purpose  of  primary  instruction;  the  remedy  for  the  second 
is  reproduction,  by  recitation,  composition,  and  the  like. 

In  the  institute,  perhaps,  there  is  more  need  of  careful  thought,  as 
the  basis  of  a  method  of  presentation  &s  laid  down  by  the  above 
authorities,  than  in  any  other  educational  field.  Much  of  the  material 
there  presented  for  the  conductor's  work,  has  no  opinion,  knows  no 
law;  for  the  first  time  comes  from  the  boundary  of  the  district  school. 
There  should  therefore  be  a  model  of  work;  and  it  follows  that  such, 
a  model  should  be  given  as  is  the  result  of  careful  attention. 

1.  There  should  be  a  well  defined  purpose  in  view.  The  class 
should  know  what  this  purpose  is,  and  the  conductor  should  givlB  a 
reason  for  the  method  used. 

2.  The  conductor  should  see  that  the  lesson  is  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  class.  If  difficulties  present  themselves,  they  should  receive 
careful  attention;  e.  g.,  a  pupil  reads.  The  right  inflection  is  not 
^iven.  What  is  the  difficulty?  If  in  the  ear,  then  a  general  state- 
ment is  needed  that  much  of  the  difficulty  of  expression  arises  from 
the  lack  of  discrimination  and  perception  of  sound. 

3.  No  more  should  be  attempted  than  can  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended —  quality  not  quantity.  The  attempt  to  make  the  institute 
a  place  for  academic  preparation  is  to  be  avoided.  A  section  of  work 
can  be  attempted  and  with  success;  but  more  than  this  will  result  in 
veneering,  if  not  in  varnish. 

4.  The  conductor  should  secure  attention  —  intellectual  activity. 
For  this  purpose,  require  simultaneous  answers,  for  gathering  up 
what  is  already  known;  individual,  when  the  object  is  to  compel 
thought  or  to  test  the  attention.  The  elliptical  form  may  sometimes 
be  used,  and  this  is  especially  good  when  the  answer  may  be  strug- 
gling in  the  mind  of  some  person  of  limited  vocabulary.  Re-state- 
ment should  always  be  insisted  upon,  with  explanation  by  the  pupil 
of  the  terms  used. 

6.  Proper  utterance  or  vocality  on  the  part  of  both  conductor  and 
pupil. 

(1)  A  position  favorable  to  correct  utterance. 

(2)  Fullness  of  voice  should  be  insisted  upon. 

(3)  Correct  pronunciation,  referring  specially  to  vowel  sounds. 

(4)  Distinct  enunciation,  referring  particularly  to  consonant  sounds. 

(5)  To  the  above  the  conductors  should  add  perspicuity  of  state- 
ment—  no  slight  attainment. 

6.  The  conductor  should  ascertain  and  record  what  has  been  done, 
during  the  preceding  year^  in  general  reading.    How  much,  and  in 
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what  line.  Allow  the  person  to  state  somewhat  fully  (1)  the  matter 
read;  (2)  why  the  selection;  (3)  the  result  to  the  indi7idual  —  {a)  as 
to  knowledge,  (6)  as  regards  thought. 

7.  There  should  be  some  method  adopted  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
the  people  to  a  more  careful  observation  of  the  needs  of  the  school, 
and  the  responsibility  accruing  to  each  individual  citizen.  This  may 
be  secured  in  various  ways,  viz. :  (1)  By  debate,  ashing  the  citizens  to 
take  a  part.  (2)  B3'  essays.  (3)  By  readings  from  works  on  peda- 
Sogy.    (4)  By  lectures,  having  reference  to  the  work  in  hand. 

For  instance,  let  one  evening  per  week  be  assigned  by  the  county 
superintendent  to  this  special  order  of  exercises.  By  previous  as- 
signment, a  debate  is  announced,  accompanied  by  music,  essay,  and 
readings,  as  follows:  (1)  Music.  (2)  Preliminary  reading,  ten  min- 
ntes,  from  PestalozzL  (3)  Music.  (4)  Essay  —  Means  to  Self  Im- 
provement. (5)  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  Free  High  School  is 
justified,  by  its  beneficial  efiect  on  the  district  school.  (6)  Critique. 
(7)  Music  —  "  Sweet  Home."  The  above  exercises  to  be  ^conducted  by 
the  institute.    This  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  useful. 

8.  Some  method  should  obtain  by  which  more  systematic  prepara- 
tion can  be  made  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  The  present 
method  (if  it  can  be  thus  dignified),  in  which  each  conductor  presents 
this  difficult  and  important  part  of  the  institute  work,  perhaps  in  a 
different  manner  from  any  other,  at  least  without  previous  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  attendance,  leads  to  the  suggestion 
that  some  work  be  mentioned  as  a  guide  in  Theory  and  Art,  to  be 
used  in  the  institutes,  and  to  guide  county  superintendents  in  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  I  know  of  no  matter  calling  more  loudly  for 
direction  than  this. 

9.  The  methods  of  presentation,  formerly  in  vogue  in  this  and 
other  states,  in  which  the  conductor  makes  the  presentation,  and  the 
members  of  the  institute  listen  passively,  seems  wanting  in  good 
fruitage.  Many  persons  are  unable  to  follow,  much  less  comprehend 
and  retain,  the  presentation,  however  valuable. 

The  catechetical  method  seems  best  suited  to  our  needs,  in  that  it 
brings  the  class  individually  and  collectively  more  in  sympathy  with 
each  other,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject.  Even  a  fail- 
ure, sometimes  exceedingly  painful,  tends  to  growth  in  a  good  sense; 
and  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  institute,  outside  the  regular 
meeting,  is  utilized  by  activity,  induced  by  past  experience,  and  pros- 
pective possibility. 

2— Vol.  X.— No.  3 
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In  conclusion,  the  object  of  this  paper  will  be  attained,  if  thought 
shall  be  induced  toward  more  method  in  the  institute  field,  thus^ 
securing  an  econmy  of  time  and  labor.  Robt.  Graham. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION, 


PRIMARY  WORK  — READING. 

How  very  significant  is  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
institute  conductors  in  Madison,  they  decided  to  confine  their  work^ 
during  the  coming  year,  largely  to  the  studies  taught  in  the  primary 
department  of  our  public  schools. 

This  shows  the  importance  of  these  studies  in  the  estimation  of  our 
educational  leaders,  and  the  need  of  improvement  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated. It  is  generally  conceded,  by  our  best  teachers,  that  the 
amount  and  quality  of  their  work  in  the  upper  rooms  are  greatly 
impaired  by  the  lack  of  systematic  training  and  mental  discipline  at 
the  outset.  How  many  pupils  in  our  graded  schools  find  themselves^ 
laboring  at  a  disadvantage  all  through  the  different  departments,  be- 
cause they  are  fettered  by  the  early  imperfect  development  of  their 
faculties;  and  how  very  rarely  does  a  scholar  in  our  district  schools 
possess  the  ability  to  observe  accurately,  and  to  form  correct  concep- 
tions, simply  from  the  neglect  to  cultivate  his  perceptive  powers  in 
childhood. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  scholar.  It  lies  with  the  teacher  to  de- 
velop these  faculties.  Should  we  be  listless  or  indifferent,  while  so 
great  a  responsibility  rests  upon  us?  We  would  not  allow  a  piece  of 
mechanical  work  to  leave  our  hands,  so  faulty  in  its  construction  that 
the  different  parts  do  not  exactly  fit  into  each  other,  and  so  incom- 
plete in  its  finish  that  it  never  could  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Should  we  feel  less  anxious  or  less  particular  that 
our  work  with  the  machinery  of  the  soul,  with  those  delicate  cogs 
which  effect  the  movement  and  progress  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world,  should  be  less  satisfactory  in  its  results? 

No!  I  hear  the  ready  answer  from  a  thousand  eager  voices;  but  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  it  comes  the  pathetic  appeal,  '^  What  shall  we 
do?''  In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  some  of  our  eminent  educators  have 
written  volumes  of  practical  advice,  which  it  would  benefit  us  all  to 
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follow;  bot  the  one  thing  nppermost  in  this  work,  and  made  most 
emphatic,  is  this,  that  teachers  should  caltivate  their  own  powers  of 
mind  before  they  attempt  to  train  those  of  the  infant;  shoald  enlarge 
their  own  stock  of  knowledge,  make  accurate  their  own  scholarship, 
and  train  their  thoughts  to  discriminate  acutely  and  correctly. 
All  I  can  say  on  this  subject  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
written  by  those  who  have  placed,  in  the  best  light,  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation before  an  unthinking,  and  sometimes,  unappreciative  public. 
We  cannot  teach  others  well  what  we  do  not  know  well  our- 
selves. We  cannot  depend  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  to 
impart,  in  the  best  manner,  even  what  we  think  we  know. 

Most  especially  true  is  this  of  primary  work.  I  have  found  it 
much  more  necessary  to  make  special  preparation  for  my  daily  work 
with  little  children  than  with  older  pupils.  Even  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  we  cannot,  at  once  and  without 
previous  thought,  grasp  the  best  method  of  presenting  it  to  a  class  of 
crude,  undisciplined  minds,  in  order  to  develop  most  fully  their  facul- 
ties, and  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  them.  Nor  should  we 
be  satisfied  with  having  once  studied  out  a  plan  for  teaching  a  certain 
branch,  for  although  principles  are  eternal,  methods  are  not;  and 
careful  preparation  each  time  will  suggest  the  method  best  adapted 
to  pupils  and  circumstances. 

Bat  I  have  had  teachers  acknowledge  to  me  that,  while  they  could 
understand  the  necessity  of  studying  an  arithmetic  lesson  prior  to  going 
before  a  class,  they  could  not  see  why  a  lesson  in  the  first  reader 
could  not  be  well  taught  without  having  examined  it  until  the  time 
for  the  recitation.  I  have  learned  in  my  experience  that  I  would 
prefer  to  undertake  the  arithmetic  recitation  impromptu.  I  have  asked 
these  teachers  to  tell  me  how  they  would  instruct  a  class  of  begin- 
nere  in  reading.  The  usual  reply  is,  "  I  don't  know  exactly."  This 
is  the  trouble  with  our  primary  schools  to-day.  We  don't  know 
precisely  what  to  do;  and  while  we  are  groping  our  way  blindly,  what 
becomes  of  the  poor  children  ? 

It  is  frequently  said  that  it  is  much  easier  for  some  persons  to  tell 
the  errors  of  others  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Pardon  me  if  I  seem 
disposed  to  criticise,  for  I  am  also  very  ready  to  help.  I  want  to  men- 
tion a  little  circumstance  which  made  quite  an  impression  upon  me 
at  an  institute,  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  members  of  the  class 
were  requested  to  assign  a  lesson  in  the  first  reader  to  so  me  imaginary 
pupils,  and  state  their  method  of  procedure.    It  was  a  subject  in 
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which  I  felt  much  interest,  and  I  watched  with  anxiety  for  the  differ- 
ent answers.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  those  teachers,  I 
am  sure  they  will  not  feel  offended  at  a  friendly  criticism,  made  with 
a  desire  to  do  good.  I  think  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  les- 
sons were  too  long  and  too  difficult  for  the  child  of  average  capacity 
to  grasp.  This  is  a  very  general  fault.  We  do  not  realize  how  little 
a  child^s  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  and  digest  thoroughly  at  any 
one  time.    Until  we  correct  this,  our  results  will  never  be  satisfactory. 

And  now,  having  generalized  for  some  time,  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  practical  suggestions  from  my  own  experience,  as  a  possible  means 
of  assistance.  I  do  not  believe  in  mere  imitations,  even  of  the  best 
teachers.  There  are,  of  course,  many  useful  hints  which  may  be 
gathered  from  visiting  good  schools,  or  the  careful  reading  of  an  arti- 
cle written  by  some  person  who  has  made  primary  work  a  study;  but 
the  mere  imitator,  although  he  may  succeed  in  the  accurate  repro- 
duction of  the  outward  and  visible  signs,  fails  in  the  most  important 
item  —  the  spirit  and  personal  influence  which  mark  the  successful 
teacher. 

Whoever  would  succeed  must  possess  these  qualities  —  patience, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and,  more  than  all,  tact.  Gain  all  you  can  from 
study,  from  observation,  but  be  original  in  your  applications.  Places, 
pupils,  circumstances,  all  affect  the  methods  with  which  you  have  been 
best  pleased;  but  be  sure  you  have  some  systematic  plan,  made  with 
special  attention  to  each  day's  work,  and  that  every  lesson  is  a  pre* 
paration  for  the  next. 

Beading  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the 
branches  taught  in  our  schools^  consequently,  it  is  first  in  the  order 
of  time.  If  properly  taught,  it  tends  to  awaken  the  young  mind, 
and  give  to  its  powers  their  earliest  impulse  in  the  career  of  develop- 
ment. It  becomes  very  necessary  to  consider,  in  this  connection, 
what  are  the  best  methods  of  unfolding  the  faculties  of  the  child,  and 
of  creating  an  interest  in  his  work  at  the  beginning. 

The  natural  process  of  education  is  from  the  known  to  the  kindred 
unknown;  from  facts  to  causes;  things  before  names;  ideas  before 
words.  Shall  we  not  follow  nature's  teachings,  and  never  take  a  step 
in  instruction  which  requires  a  sign  to  be  learned  before  the  thing 
signified  is  presented  !  I  trust  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  teachers, 
who,  with  the  present  manifold  advantages  for  improvement,  still  ad- 
here to  the  drudgery  of  the  Alphabetic  method,  and  torture  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  children  under  their  charge,  with  the  unneces- 
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sary  and  unphilosophical  process  of  memorizing'  the  names  of  the 
twenty-six  arbitrary  characters.  In  this  enlightened  age,  we  have 
easier  and  pleasanler  modes  of  teaching,  and  those  which  are  more 
satis&ctory  in  their  results. 

The  question  then  presents  itself:  How  shall  we  teach  little 
children  to  read?  I  reply,  by  conforming  strictly  to  the  order  of 
sequence,  first  calling  the  attention  to  the  idea,  then  to  the  combina- 
tion of  words  representing  that  idea.  The  separate  words  used  are 
not  so  much  noticed  as  their  combined  meaning,  because  it  requires 
the  combination  to  give  expression  to  the  idea.  Words  are  useful 
only  as  symbols  of  the  ideas  which  they  represent.  Of  course,  they 
must  be  learned,  but  this  must  be  made  of  secondary  importance.  As 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  we  will,  for  a  moment,  suppose  our- 
selves in  a  primary  school,  with  a  row  of  pleasant  little  faces  eagerly 
looking  into  ours,  anxiously  wondering  what  is  to  be  done.  Ah!  but 
who  are  those  two  or  three  little  ones  that  are  resisting  all  efforts  to 
entice  them  to  come  forward  also?  Never  mind  them.  It  is  the  most 
momentous  day  of  their  lives  —  the  first  day  at  school.  It  is  not 
time  lost,  however,  if  they  do  nothing  more  than  to  sit  there  for  two 
or  three  days.  Their  powers  of  observation  are  awakened;  those 
bright  eyes  are  quick  to  see;  those  little  ears  quick  to  hear,  and  they 
will  gradually  adjust  themselves  to  their  surroundings;  and  we  must 
remember  that  if  they  are  not  studying  a  lesson,  they  are  studying 
ns  with  a  child's  unerring  instincts.  Qive  one  of  those  standing  be^ 
fore  you  a  hat.  After  judicious  questioning,  develop  from  the  class 
the  sentence:  The  boy  has  a  hat.  Have  each  member  repeat  this  — 
andy  finally,  tell  them  that  you  wish  them  to  see  how  this  sentence 
looks  when  written.  Then  print  it  upon  the  blackboard.  (Let  me  say 
right  here,  that  every  teacher  who  attempts  to  do  primary  work, 
mast  be  able  to  do  nice  blackboard  work.)  Then  have  the  children 
read  the  sentence.  Never  keep  little  ones  standing  more  than  eight 
or  ten  minutes.  By  that  time  they  are  tired,  their  attention  is  dis- 
tracted, and  it  is  more  than  useless  to  try  to  teach  them. 

I  have  found  a  box  of  words  a  very  useful  article  in  the  school 
room.  I  mean  by  this  a  number  of  simple  words  priated  on  cards* 
These  I  distribute  to  my  youngest  scholars  at  their  seats,  asking  them 
to  find  what  I  have  placed  upon  the  board.  For  a  few  days,  I  select 
only  those  cards  containing  the  words  I  have  given  them.  (I  have 
these  words  ready  for  them,  making  it  a  part  of  my  daily  preparation.) 
The  next  lesson  will  be  a  review  of  the  same  sentence.    Then  erasing 
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all  but  hat^  I  ask  them  to  try  to  reproduce  that  word  upon  their 
slates,  and  also  to  find  it  among  the  words  I  give  them.  This  should 
be  done  until  they  recognize  the  word  hat  at  once  anywhere.  Then 
put  some  other  word  in  its  place,  as,  The  boy  has  a  box;  and  con- 
tinue this  method  until  every  part  of  the  sentence  is  perfectly 
familiar.  Change  the  sentence  gradually;  as,  The  boy  has  a  new  hat, 
The  boy  has  an  old  hat.  The  boy  has  not  an  old  hat,  The  girl  has  a 
hat,  etc.  Occasionally,  print  several  yet  unknown  words,  and  also 
some  which  they  have  learned,  and  require  them  to  point  out  those 
they  have  been  taught.  Do  not  allow  them  to  print  longer  than 
through  one  term.  By  that  time,  they  will  recognize  a  large  number 
of  words  readily  at  sight.  I  then  begin  teaching  them  the  names  of 
the  letters  in  this  manner:  I  print  a  sentence  containing  a  word 
which  begins  with  a,  like,  I  have  an  apple.  I  show  them  the  part  of 
the  word  we  call  a,  and  tell  them  we  always  say  that  is  the  letter  a, 
and  so  we  will  call  this  lesson  A.  I  show  them  how  to  make  a  Writ- 
ten letter,  and  send  them  to  the  board  to  reproduce  it.  I  proceed 
thus  until  the  whole  alphabet  is  learned.  I  never  allow  them  to  spell 
a  word  by  naming  the  letters  until  they  have  learned  to  recognize  it 
as  a  whole.  When  they  have  mastered  the  names,  then  I  begin 
teaching  the  sounds.  I  generally  begin  with  a,  ^,  %  d,  u^  then  with 
the  short  sounds  of  the  yowels;  and  so  on.  This  is  a  work  of  time 
and  patience;  but  I  expect  my  pupils  in  the  second  reader  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  words  of  medium  difficulty,  when  they  are  properly 
marked. 

The  teacher's  voice  must  often  be  heard  in  the  reading  class,  but 
not  until  the  pupil  can  recognize  and  pronounce  correctly  each  word 
in  the  sentence.  This  applies  to  the  lessons  in  the  books.  Children 
can  acquire  a  habit  of  reading  as  naturally  as  they  talk,  if  the  words 
are  so  familiar  that  no  undue  prominence  has  to  be  given  them,  and 
the  whole  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  thought.  The  most 
serious  faults  in  reading  are  hesitancy  in  calling  words,  imperfect 
articulation,  and  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  pitch.  The  first  can  be 
remedied  by  beginning  aright,  and  not  hurrying  over  the  ground; 
the  second,  by  thorough  drill  in  phonics;  and  the  third,  by  requiring 
the  pupils  to  imitate  you,  by  concert  reading,  and  by  exercises  in 
which  the  teacher  begins  on  a  very  low  key,  and  gradually  elevates 
the  pitch  until  the  top  of  the  voice  is  reached,  and  then  he  as  grad* 
ally  descends. 

I  close  with  the  thought,  which  I  have  presented  before,  Can  all 
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these  things  be  well  and  efficiently  done  wifchout  previous  study  and 
careful  preparation?  Indeed,  every  teacher  finds  that  the  more 
attention  he  gives  to  this  subject,  the  more  satisfactory  his  work  will 
become.  Fbaxoesca  Tudob. 


— Iisr  THB  FORTHcoMiKa  S YLLABU3  for  the  teachers*  institutes  to  be 
held  this  year,  the  following  is  the  outline  on  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage:— 
1.  How  to  teach  language.    Let  the  conductor  carefully  discuss  with 
the  institute  the  following  topics: 

(1)  The  child^s  method  of  acquiring  language  before  enter- 

ing school. 

(2)  Ways  in  which  the  child  should  be  taught  language  in 

the  earlier  stages  of  school  life. 

(3)  Character  and  place  in  the  course  of  language  lessons, 

antecedent  to  technical  grammar. 

(4)  Place  of  formal  grammar  in  the  common  school. 
3.  The  sentence: 

(1)  What  constitutes  a  sentence.    (Emphasize  and  illustrate 

fully  by  criticism  of  such  defective  expressions  as  pupils 
are  prone  to  use  in  lieu  of  sentences.) 

(2)  (a)  Classification  of  sentence  with  respect  to  function.    (6) 

The  order  of  elements  or  ideas  peculiar  to  each  class. 

(3)  The  outward  dress  of  the  written  sentence,    (a)  Capital 

letters,  (b)  terminal  marks,  (c)  other  symbols. 

(4)  Written  exercises  in  sentence  building.    (The  conductor  to 

assign  topics  and  criticise  the  work  done.) 
Z.  Parts  of  speech: 

(1)  Working  definitions  of  each  part  of  speech. 

(2)  Drill  exercises  in  recognition  of  parts  of  speech,  using  any 

page  of  the  reading  book  (Second  Reader). 


-•-•-•- 


— Pbof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  in  a  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  said  as  follows  in  re- 
gard to  the  study  of  language  by  the  child: 

He  believed  in  writing  very  early,  and  having  children  taught  at 
an  early  age  to  put  their  thoughts  into  writing.  Then  you  can  point 
out  improvements,  and  show  tbe  child  why  the  improvements  are 
made,  and  why  they  are  improvements.  If  I  were  a  teacher  in  the 
primary  school,  said  he,  I  would  adopt  this  motto  from  beginning  to 
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end:  Every  lesson  should  be  a  language  lesson.  This  is  not  gram- 
mar. In  this  way  we  shall  be  giving  the  child  thoughts,  and  teach- 
ing him  to  express  them.  The  problem  is,  giving  a  child  a  thought 
to  put  into  words.  When  the  thought  is  written  on  the  blackboard, 
the  other  child  can  read  it  and  extract  the  thought.  Then  the 
problem  is  changed;  given  an  expression  to  find  the  thought.  Read- 
ing will  not  be  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  struggle  for  the  pronunciation  of 
words,  but  a  struggle  with  the  child  to  derive  the  thought  embodied 
in  what  he  reads.  When  the  child  understands  language,  then  gram- 
mar comes  in.  We  shall  solve  the  present  problem,  but  shall  not 
solve  it  until  we  make  the  distinction  between  language  as  an  instru- 
ment to  be  used,  and  language  as  an  object  to  be  studied  scientifically* 


-•-•-•- 


— Db.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  made  a  collection  of  the  purest  and'  sweetest 
poems  for.  children  in  our  language.  Among  them  are  found  the  best 
utterances  of  Mary  Howell,  Eliza  Cook,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and 
Jean  Ingelow.  They  are  prepared  for  the  pupils  in  our  primary 
schools,  and  will  tend  to  inculate  a  taste  for  pure  reading.  The  work 
is  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 


SELECTED. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  settled  conclusions  in  regard  to 
those  points  of  sanitary  science  most  needful  to  be  known  by  the 
teacher.  Some  may  be  new,  some  old  but  unheeded,  and  some  not 
admitted  by  popular  opinion.  It  is  our  intention  to  elaborate  some 
pf  the  points,  in  the  future. 

1.  Never  heat  the  stove  red  hot.  In  that  state  the  iron  permits 
carbonic  oxide  gas  to  pass  through  its  pores  into  the  surrounding  air. 
This  gas  exists  in  greater  abundance  when  the  stove  is  nearly  full  of 
wood,  than  when  it  is  not  so.  A  red  hot  stove,  full  of  wood,  is  then 
especially  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  gas.  It  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Carbonic  acid  is,  in  comparison,  far  less  powerful,  although  bad 
enough.  The  feeling  of  oppression  which  we  charge  to  carbonic 
acid,  is  often  due  to  this.  Headache  is  also  produced  by  a  very  small 
quantity  of  it.  It  is  better  to  build  a  fire  in  the  morning,  an  hour 
before  it  is  needed,  and  let  it  burn  moderately,  than  to  build  it  at  the 
last  moment,  and  be  obliged  to  fill  the  stove  full  of  wood,  and  keep  it 
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red  hot.    Read  what  your  chemistries  say  of  this  gas.    Later  works 
call  it  carbonic  monoxide.    Symbol,  C.  0. 

2.  If  the  air  is  pure,  pupils  will  keep  warm  when  the  temperature 
is  much  lower  than  is  necessary  when  the  air  is  foul.  It  is  pure  air 
that  warms  them.  Shut  air  from  the  fuel,  and  the  iire  ceases  to  burn. 
Deprive  the  lungs  of  pure  air,  or  give  them  air  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, and  the  animal  heat  lowers  at  once.  Those  take  cold  mosfc 
readily  who  sleep  in  closed  rooms.  A  thorough  breathing  of  pure  air 
will  keep  the  body  warm. 

3.  Pupils  who  sit  erect,  and  breathe  as  they  should,  will  be  kept 
irarm  much  more  readily  than  those  who  stoop  and  breathe  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  lungs  only.  Require  all  to  maintain  an  erect  posi- 
tion, at  all  times,  if  you  would  keep  them  in  health. 

4.  It  is  a  proposition  that  admits  of  mathematical  proof,  that  the 
average  country  school-house  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  ventilated  that 
pupils  will  not  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  bad  air  if  they  remain 
indoors  the  usual  ninety  minutes.  Hourly  recesses,  of  at  least  seven 
minutes,  are  a  demonstrated  physiological  necessity.  During  this 
time,  endeavor,  by  means  of  open  windows  and  doors,  to  drive  out  the 
bad  air,  and  supply  its  place  with  fresh.  Even  with  this  hourly  puri- 
fication, the  air  is  far  less  wholesome  than  out-door  air.  But,  says  a 
teacher,  we  live  as  our  fathers  lived,  with  the  air  as  bad  as  it  ever  is 
in  our  modem  school-house,  and  we  learned  something.  True.  But 
a  fearfully  large  percentage  of  your  father's  generation  and  school- 
fellows went  to  an  early  grave,  from  diseases  engendered  by  bad  air. 
The  same  is  true  of  your  early  school-mates;  you  are  survivors  merely, 
and  if  it  were  not  the  teacher's  duty  to  save  life,  and  if  he  does  assent, 
by  his  actions,  to  the  verdict  of  the  universal  conscience  regarding 
that  point,  then  he  should  know  that  the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  what  it  should  be,  in  bad  air.  The  greater 
part  of  all  studying  is  done  during  the  first  half-hour  after  opening 
and  recesses.  The  effect  cf  re-breathed  air  then  begins  to  dull  the 
intellect,  oppress  the  senses,  and  render  mental  labor  painful.  Idle* 
ness  and  disorder  follow. 

5.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  naturally  is  one  part 
of  2,500.  When  the  amount  rises  to  one  per  cent.,  the  bad  effects  are 
very  striking.  Expired  air  contains  usually  about  five  per  cent.,  or 
125  parts  in  2,500,  and  will  extinguish  a  candle  at  once,  and  is,  of 
coarse,  very  deleterious  to  the  system.  Then,  if  we  breathe  a  pint  of 
air  at  each  respiration,  that  pint  may  be  considered  as  spoiling  at 
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least  four  other  pints  utterly,  and  it  will  render  a  still  larger  amount 
somewhat  deleterious.  How  long  will  it  take  fifty  pupils  to  spoil 
the  air  of  an  ordinary  school  room,  or  at  least  to  double  the  proper 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air? 

Carbonic  oxide  from  the  red  hot  stove  is  four  times  as  injurious  as 
carbonic  acid,  bulk  for  bulk.  The  exhalations  from  the  skin  are  not 
taken  into  account  in  this  estimate.  Pupils  begin  to  suffer  from  im- 
proper ventilation  before  the  teacher,  unless  he  has  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  thinks  it  possible.  Carbonic  acid  has  no  odor, 
hence  it  is  less  easily  detected.  But  let  each  pupil  light  a  match,  and 
how  quickly  would  the  presence  of  a  powerful  gas  be  manifest  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  room!  The  pupils  sitting  suffer  more  than  the 
teacher  standing,  as  the  gas  is  most  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  room,  being  heavier  than  air.  Primary  pupils  suffer  most,  beings 
nearest  the  floor.  Hence,  a  pupil  always  recites  best  standing, 
although  other  causes  help  to  produce  the  increased  mental  activity 
of  an  erect  position.  —  SupL  H.  S.  Baker,  in  the  Educational  News 
Gleaner. 

THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

In  planning  a  school-house,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
minimum  number  is  thirty.  The  next  point  is  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  be 
allowed  to  each  pupil.  Authorities  differ  on  this  point;  but  no 
authority  gives  less,  under  any  circumstances,  than  15  feet  of  floor 
space  by  12  feet  of  height,  or  180  feet  of  air  space.  The  best  authori- 
ties consider  double  this  amount  to  be  desirable,  though  not  practic- 
able. Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  the  school  room  for  30  pupils 
must  have  450  feet  of  floor  space  and  5,400  feet  of  air  space.  This 
will  be  supplied  by  a  house  18  by  25  feet,  and  12  feet  high  in  the 
clear.  Such  a  house  will  contain  three  rov/s  of  double  desks,  five  in 
each  row,  with  four  isles  18  to  22  inches  wide,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  desks,  with  a  space  of  10  feet  by  18  for  teacher's  platform  and 
recitation  benches;  by  diminishing  this  latter  space  a  little,  thirty 
single  desks  may  be  placed  in  the  room.  The  width  of  the  house 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  desks  used.  Assuming  the 
double  desks  to  be  employed  (as  is  the  case  in  99  per  cent,  of  our 
schools),  a  house  should  be  built  to  hold  three  rows  in  its  width,  or 
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four  rows.  It  is  not  convenient  to  have  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
four.  Consequently,  a  house,  or  room,  should  be  either  18  feet  wide 
or  23.6.  These,  then,  are  our  standards  of  width  for  double  desks. 
If  a  house  is  to  be  built  for  40  pupils,  we  may  increase  the  minimum 
length  or  width.  By  adding  5  feet  4  inches  to  the  minimum  length, 
we  have  a  house  18  feet  by  30  feet  4  inches,  which  will  accommodate 
42  pupils.  For  60  pupils  the  house  should  be  23.6  in  width  (four 
TOWS  of  desks)  by  36  feet  long. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  heating  and  ventilation. 
Here  two  rules  may  be  laid  down:  First,  every  school-house  should 
have  fire-brick  flues,  open  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  Second,  every 
stove  should  be  made  a  flue,  to  bring  in  fresh  air  for  its  own  con- 
sumption. The  plan  formerly  so  prevalent  of  running  a  stovepipe 
through  the  middle  of  the  roof,  is  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  It  is 
unsafe.  More  houses  have  been  burned  through  this  faulty  construc- 
tion than  from  all  other  causes  combined;  and  it  makes  ventilation 
impossible.  A  brick  flue  is  not  expensive;  it  is  safe,  and  by  dividing 
it  longitudinally  in  two  sections,  it  is  converted  into  a  ventilating 
shaft.  Even  a  single  flue  may  be  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  the  smoke  and  discharging  the  foul  air  by  entering  the  stove- 
pipe near  the  ceiling,  and  leaving  a  hole  near  the  floor  for  the  exit  of 
(he  cold  air.  This  hole  may  be  fitted  with  a  register,  which  can  be 
closed  occasionally,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  a  down  draft. 

So  much  may  be  said  briefly  with  regard  to  building  a  school-house 
with  one  room.  If  more  than  one  room  is  needed,  the  following  con- 
^derations  may  be  found  useful:  1.  A  country  school-house  ought 
generally  to  have  but  one  story.  The  small  saving  in  original  expense 
made  by  a  two-story  house  is  counterbalanced  by  the  continued  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  stairway  in  repair,  and  by  a  great  loss  of  con- 
venieuce.  When  the  number  of  scholars  does  not  much  exceed  sixty, 
the  main  room  should  have  desks  for  all  the  pupils,  and  a  recitation 
room  with  benches  only,  should  be  added.  This  room  should  be  used  for 
small  classes,  and  should  not  have  less  than  300  feet  of  floor  space.  — 
An.  Rep.  Md.  School  Commissioners. 


School  Disciplii^ e. —  The  necessity  of  some  kind  of  discipline  is 
recognized,  but  the  mistake  is  made  in  supposing  that  it  is  superior 
to  or  even  equal  to  that  of  teaching.  In  fact,  teaching  is  successful 
only  as  it  comprehends  and  controls  du^cipline.    He  can  scarcely  be 
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said  to  be  a  good  in  a  public  school  whose  competency  extends  only 
to  the  exposition  of  the  text-book  or  the  developing  of  mind.  The 
trae  teacher  of  children  is  called  to  do  more  than  that;  he  is  to  teach 
Tery  much  by  example;  he  is  to  deport  himself  before  his  pupils  in 
such  a  way  that  government  is  never  thought  of  by  them  and  his  very 
precept  and  example  are  the  most  effective  kind  of  restraint  and  cor- 
rective of  bad  conduct.  Let  him  aim  to  do  right  himself,  and  then 
let  him  expect  his  pupils  to  do  right,  and  there  need  be  little  fear  of 
disorder  or  insubordination.  He  has  something  to  teach  besides  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  his  course  of  study  or  those  represented  by  the 
different  text-books.  He  has  the  broad  subject  of  manners,  and  mor- 
als, which  comprehend  the  whole  deportment  of  his  pupils.  How 
shall  they  speak,  and  walk,  and  stand,  and  sit?  How  shall  they  treat 
each  other?  How  shall  they  regard  the  property  and  the  right  of 
others?  What  are  the  objects  of  the  school?  How  and  by  whom  is 
it  sustained?  What  is  his  relation  to  his  pupils,  their  parents,  and 
the  district?  What  is  community,  law,  the  state,  and  government? 
These  and  other  similar  subjects  are  to  be  explained  by  the  teacher, 
and  in  doing  his  whole  duty  in  this  respect  he  is  rendering  the  most 
effective  service  as  an  organizer  not  only  of  the  school  but  of  society. 
School  government  becomes  a  secondary  matter,  and  it  may  almost 
be  said  not  to  exist  at  all.  Many  a  school  has  come  thus  to  ^^  govern 
itself,"  and  learning  in  such  a  school  becomes  a  delight. —  Ediicational 
Weekly. 

Have  a  Plak. —  Each  day^'s  work  should  be  planned  beforehand. 
No  teacher,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  her  work,  will  ever  neg- 
lect this  important  suggestion.  No  matter  how  simple  the  lessons 
you  are  to  present,  you  cannot  present  them  successfully  unless  yon 
come  before  your  class  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  you  propose  to 
do,  and  how  you  propose  to  do  it.  If  a  reading  lesson,  you  should 
know  what  is  in  it,  and  be  prepared,  by  skillful  conversation  and 
questioning,  to  lead  your  class  into  a  correct  appreciation  of  it.  You 
should  know  which  words  are  new  to  your  pupils,  and  prepare  your- 
self to  familiarize  them  with  these  words.  And  for  this  purpose  yon 
will  oftentimes  be  able  to  aid  them  more  by  a  few  judiciously  selected 
objects  than  by  any  amount  of  talking,  or,  if  you  can  draw  —  and 
every  teacher  should  be  able  to  do  something  in  this  line  —  a  few 
strokes  of  the  crayon  may  wake  up  more  interest  and  give  clearer 
ideas,  than  any  amount  of  oral  explanation.    But  the  study  of  the 
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lesson  alone  is  not  sufiBc  eut;  but  the  individual  members  of  the  class 
should  be  thought  of,  and  your  plan  should  be  sodelnite  that  it  pro- 
fides  for  the  wants  of  each  as  well  as  for  those  of  all. 

Each  daj^s  work  should  close  with  a  review  of  its  failures  and  its 
successes,  and  while  these  failures  and  successes  are  vividly  impressed 
opon  the  mind,  the  plan  for  the  coming  day  should  be  prepared.  And 
why  not?  Every  successful  business  man  can  tell  you  that  he  finds 
tills  necessary,  and  many  a  man  has  failed,  and  his  business  gone  to 
wreck,  just  because  he  neglected  to  draw  from  the  experience  of  the 
day  the  elements  of  the  plan  for  the  morrow;  and  many  a  teacher  has 
failed  jast  because  she  neglected  this,  one  of  the  simplest  and  plainest 
elements  of  business. —  SupL  Dabling,  Alleghany  City. 


Teachers  and  Task-Masters — The  public  have  not  held  teachers 
to  their  true  responsibility.  We  send  a  young  lad  or  a  young  girl  to 
school,  and  find  that,  while  we  are  paying  out  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  them,  they  are  gaining  nothing.  We  complain,  and  are  informed 
that  our  children  are  not  industrious,  that  they  do  not  seem  interested 
in  their  studies,  that  they  are  absorbed  in  pla}',  etc.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  in  a  hundred,  our  disappointment  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
teacher.  He  or  she  is  simply  incompetent  for  the  duty  they  have  un- 
dertaken. A  first-class  teacher  always  has  good  pupils.  Lack  of  in- 
terest in  study  is  always  the  result  of  poor  teaching.  We  send  a  boy 
to  college,  and  find  that  he  regards  his  studies  as  a  grind  —  that  he  is 
only  interested  in  getting  good  marks,  and  that  he  is  getting  no 
scholary  tastes,  and  winning  no  scholary  delights.  We  inquire,  and 
find  him  in  the  hands  of  a  young  tutor,  without  experience,  who 
leally  pretends  to  be  no  more  than  a  task-master,  and  who  knows 
nothing,  and  seems  to  care  nothing  about  the  office  of  teaching. 
The  placing  of  large  masses  of  young  men  in  hands  of  inexperienced 
persons,  who  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  to  set  tasks  and  record 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  preformed,  without  guidance  or  assist- 
ance, is  a  gross  imposition  of  the  college  upon  a  trusting  public,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  an  oufccry  so  determined  and  persistent  is  raised 
against  it  that  it  shall  procure  a  reform. 


Culture  of  Character. —  It  seems  to  me  that  too  much  cannot 
be  said,  if  it  leads  to  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  teachers,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  quiet,  silent  infiuences  of  the  methods  and  practices  of 
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the  school  room  upon  the  formation  of  character  in  the  pupils.  Habits 
of  cheating  in  study,  recitations,  and  examinations  are  frequently 
practiced  on  the  part  of  pupils,  with  litfcle  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  prevent  it.  Such  things  cannot  be  long  indulged  in  with- 
out blunting  the  moral  sensibilities.  It  should  be  quite  as  much  a 
subject  of  study  how  not  to  lead  pupils  into  temptation  to  cheat  at 
recitation  and  examination  as  how  to  impart  instruction. 

Let  teachers  be  more  watchful  and  careful  upon  this  subject,  let 
methods  be  adopted  and  practices  be  indulged  in  free  from  question- 
able honesty,  and  in  future  we  shall  have  greater  honesty  in  business, 
and  more  virtue  in  public  life.  While  all  dishonesty  among  men  can- 
not be  justly  charged  to  the  public  schools,  we  need  to  see  to  it  that 
our  skirts  are  clear  as  teachers  and  that  no  smell  of  fire  be  found  upon 
our  garments. 

Attention. — The  power  of  attention  should  be  carefully  taught  in 
childhood.  It  is  one  of  the  mo3t  important  of  the  mental  powers,  for 
upon  its  activity  depends  the  efficiency  of  each  one  of  the  specific 
faculties.  Mental  power  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  power  of  attention; 
and  genius  has  been  defined  as  ^^  nothing  but  continued  attention/' 
Attention  is  not  secured  by  claiming  it;  not  by  entreating  it;  not  bjr 
urging  its  importance;  not  by  force;  not  by  threats;  not  by  promises; 
not  by  bribes.  All  such  eflforts  are  the  subterfuges  of  the  weak  and 
the  unskillful;  but  they  fail  to  long  hold  attention,  and  utterly  fail  to 
develop  a  habit  of  attention.  The  art  of  securing  attention  is  posi- 
tive, not  negative.  Interest  the  pupil.  This  is  the  fundamental 
means  of  securing,  as  well  as  of  cultivating,  the  power  of  attention. 
The  teacher  must  have  something  good  to  present,  and  must  present 
it  in  a  suitable  manner.  Study  the  secret  springs  of  interest.  Keep 
curiosity  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge  always  active. 


Scholars  should  have  for  their  teachers  at  the  same  time  respect 
and  love.  If  they  inspire  in  their  children  only  a  servile  fear,  what 
good  do  they  produce?  Will  their  obedience  ever  be  a  real  one? 
Certainly  not;  the  scholar  whom  you  treat  with  severity  v^ill  shake 
off  the  yoke  in  your  absence.  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  children  are 
never  to  be  punished;  severity  is  sometimes  a  necessity.  But  I  blame 
those  teachers  who  make  of  their  school  a  place  of  torment,  a  misery, 
and  never  oease  to  blame  their  pupils  instead  of  instructing  them. — 
Mabtix  Lutheb. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ABOUT  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Ka  new  district  is  set  off  from  an  old  one,  in  December,  and  the 
fiist  meeting  called  in  January,  are  the  order  of  formation  and  the 
action  of  the  first  meeting  to  be  considered  legal? 

A.  Under  section  419,  the  whole  proceeding  is  to  be  considered  null 
and  void,  and  the  supervisors  should  do  the  business  over  again,  the 
order  to  take  effect  the  1st  of  April,  or  thereafter. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  by  vote,  dissolve  or  extinguish  itself,  and  sell  its 
property? 

A.  No,  it  can  no  more  extinguish  itself  than  it  could  create  itself. 
It  ceases  to  exist,  as  a  district,  only  when  the  town  board  shall  have 
attached  all  its  territory  to  other  districts;  and  the  town  board  alone 
can  dispose  of  the  property,  as  provided  in  section  429. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  that  the  school  shall  be  taught  22  days 
for  a  month? 

A.  Sach  a  vote  is  unauthorized  by  law,  and  has  no  binding  force. 
The  school  mouth,  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  district,  is  20  days, 
unless  the  board  contract  with  the  teacher  to  teach  more. 

THE  COMPULSORY  LAW. 

Q.  Is  a  person  in  whose  family  a  child  is  living  which  is  not  a  legal 
resident  in  the  district,  liable  under  the  compulsory  law,  if  the  child 
is  not  sent  to  school? 

A.  Section  one,  of  the  law  covers  such  a  case.  The  "  person  "  who 
lia3  "charge  or  control"  of  any  child,  between  7  and  15,  though  not" 
its  legal  guardian,  must  provide  it  with  instruction,  as  the  law  directs. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  do  this  by  sending  the  child  to  school,  but  may 
instruct  it  himself. 

SCHQOL    MOKEY. 

Q.  Must  the  county  school  money  be  used  for  teachers'  wages  only? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  to  this  effect,  as  in  regard  to  the 
school  money  received  from  the  state  (section  558),  but  ordinarily  it 
will  be  needed  for  that  purpose,  and  will  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  district  tax.    It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  at  the  time  it  should 
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come  into  the  treasury,  it  mi^ht  not  all  be  needed  to  pay  teachers^  wages, 
but  would  be  very  useful  for  some  other  purpose,  as  for  instance  re- 
pairs on  the  school-house.  If  in  such  a  case  the  district  votes  so  to 
apply  a  portion  of  it,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  done  wrong. 

ABOUT  THE  CLERK. 

Q.  Can  a  clerk,  to  whom  compensation  has  been  voted,  demand  it 
of  the  treasurer  in  advance,  there  being  money  in  the  treasury? 

A.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  expect  payment  after  the  serv- 
ices have  been  rendered.  It  would  be  fair  enough  to  ask  for  half  the 
sum  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  wanted. 

Q.  Is  the  clerk  obliged  to  fill  out  such  blank  reports  about  the 
school,  once  a  month,  as  the  county  superintendent  may  send  him? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  to  this  effect,  as  in  regard  tu  the 
teacher  (section  460),  but  the  board  is  to  visit  the  school  (section  441), 
and  it  should  be  done  at  least  once  a  month.  If  done,  it  will  assist 
the  superintendent  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the  school,  to  fill 
such  blanks  as  he  may  send  for  that  purpose. 

POWER  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Q.  If  the  board  make  no  rules,  may  the  teacher  make  such  rules  as 
he  pleases? 

A.  The  teacher  will  of  course  make  such  rules,  not  unreasonable 
in  nature,  as  he  finds  necessary. 

Q.  Can  the  teacher  make  and  enforce  a  rule  that  pupils  shall  study 
at  home? 

A.  That  is  passing  beyond  his  province.  He  may  recommend  it  in 
some  cases,  with  propriety,  but  it  should  be  done  with  caution.  Am- 
bitious pupils  are  often  injured  by  over  study. 

Q.  Has  a  teacher  any  right  to  call  pupils  to  account  for  injuries  to 
the  school-house,  done  out  of  school  hours,  or  for  misconduct  done 
beyond  the  school  grounds? 

A.  Yes,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  in  many  instances.  The  school- 
house  as  well  as  the  children  is  under  his  care.  If  a  boy  injure  the 
house  wantonly  he  should  be  called  to  account,  though  done  before 
or  after  school  hours.  If  he  behaves  improperly,  on  his  way  to  or 
from  school,  he  should  also  be  called  to  account,  if  the  misconduct  is 
such  as  affects  the  school.  This  is  the  ruling  of  the  courts.  Of 
course,  the  teacher  is  to  judge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offense,  and  the 
propriety  of  noticing  it. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Ths  excbi^lsnt  educational  exhibit  at  the  Annual  Session  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  last  summer,  at  La  Crosse,  is  hearing  good  fruit  The 
project  of  securing  a  similar  display  of  school  work  at  the  next  yearly  fair  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  was  discussed  at  the  recent  holiday  meeting  of 
the  Association.  It  was  quite  warmly  favored.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
this  subject  was  presented  before  the  executive  board  of  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
•ety,  at  their  session  last  month  at  Madison;  and  that  they  decided  to  furnish  our 
schools  an  opportunity  to  be  represented  in  a  similar  way  at  the  next  State 
Fair.  A  new  department  was  created  for  this  purpose,  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Natural  History.  John  S.  Dore,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Clark 
coun^,  was  appointed  to  take  the  charge  of  this  department  His  experience  in 
conducting  other  sections  of  former  State  Fairs,  and  his  well-known  energy  and 
tact,  gi^e  the  assurance  that  this  movement  will  be  successful.  The  Board  ap- 
propriated one  hundred  dollars  for  premiums,  —  not  a  large  sum,  but  enough 
iritii  which  to  make  a  fair  beginning.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  exhibit  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful  features  of  the  State  Fair.  Such  a 
^display  of  the  pupils'  work  in  our  schools  as  was  presented  at  La  Crosse,  supple- 
mented by  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  improved  school  furniture  and  apparatus, 
would  greatly  interest  all  classes  of  people  who  visit  the  Fair.  We  presume  that 
circulars  will  be  sent  to  school  boards  and  teachers,  informing  them  more  fully 
of  this  action  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  terms  on  which  the  exhibit 
is  proposed  to  be  conducted. 


The  Committee  on  Institutes  have  arranged  a  programme  for  twelve 
institutes  this  spring,  to  be  held  by  the  four  regular  conductors.  They  are 
assigned  either  to  counties  which  were  not  aided  by  the  committee  last  summer 
«nd  fall,  or  to  those  which  are,  perhaps,  most  in  need  of  institute  instruction. 
Applications  for  institutes  from  six  other  counties  or  superintendent  districts 
could  not  be  granted,  partly  from  the  want  of  funds,  and  partly  because  the  con- 
ductors will  be  employed  at  the  time  designated  in  these  applications.  The  com. 
mlttee  were  desirous  of  holding  this  spring  a  larger  number  of  institutes,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  compelled  to  provide  for  so  many  next  summer  and  fall. 
There  are  in  this  state  sixty-five  county  superintendents,  all  of  whom  are  required 
by  law  to  conduct  each  year  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  their 
Tespective  counties.  There  are  yearly  demands  upon  the  committee  for  sufficient 
aid  to  hold,  under  the  management  of  these  superintendents,  from  sixt3'-five  to 
sixty-eight  institute.  So  those  for  next  summer  and  fall  must  reach,  as  they  did 
in  the  last  series,  over  fifty  in  number.  This  plan  necessitates  the  employment 
of  a  larger  force  of  institute  instructors,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  amount 
of  money.  The  committee  are  compelled  to  adopt  measures  for  the  more  eco- 
nomical management  of  the  work  in  their  hands.    For  the  past  two  years,  they 
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have  audited  but  very  few  accounts  of  the  superintendents  for  the  incidental  ex- 
penses incurred  at  their  institutes,  and  they  have  paid  for  only  a  few  lectures 
before  the  institutes.  For  the  coming  year,  they  require  the  superintendents,  in 
providing  for  their  institutes,  to  furnish  the  principal  conductors  such  assistance 
as  they  may  need,  unless  it  is  specially  provided  by  the  committee. 


The  outline  of  work  for  the  institutes  held  this  year,  basr  been  publishedl 
by  the  Institute  Committee.  Sufficient  number  of  copies  are  printed  to  supply 
both  the  spring  and  the  fall  series.  They  will  be  furnished  to  the  county  super- 
intendents  in  time  to  be  distributed  among  their  teachers,  so  that  they  can  make 
beforehand  due  preparation  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  institutes.  The 
circular  containing  the  outline  is  the  fullest  ever  issued  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tutes in  the  State.  There  is  included  the  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded 
schools.  This  is  again  supplied  the  institutes  for  the  reason  that  it  will  better 
enable  the  conductors  to  explain  the  mam  features  of  the  course  to  the  teachers 
who  can  be  induced  to  adopt  them  in  the  organization  of  their  schools.  This 
course,  also,  indicates  the  substance  and  the  divisions  of  the  instruction  which, 
will  be  presented  at  the  institutes  for  the  following  three  years.  As  already 
announced,  the  scheme  of  work  for  this  year  embraces  very  hirgely  the  studies 
of  the  First  Form  or  the  Primary  Section  of  this  course.  This  brings  before  the 
members  of  the  institutes  fewer  studies  for  investigation,  and,  therefore,  enables 
the  conductors  to  concentrate  their  teaching  on  fewer  points  It  treats  of  those 
subjects  just  now  in  most  need  of  explanation  before  the  teachers  of  the  young 
children  in  our  public  schools.  To  gain  a  firm  foot-hold  in  the  primary  work 
will  sooner  secure  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  in  the  management  of  the 
rural,  ungraded  schools  of  the  State.  This  departure  of  the  Institute  Committee 
and  the  regular  conductors  will,  without  doubt,  be  heartily  supported  by  the 
superintendents  and  teachers. 


The  ANinjAL  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  makes  a  volume  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.  It  contains  the  usual  special  reports  of  the  county 
and  city  superintendents,  of  the  state  institutions  of  learning,  of  the  different 
educational  meetings,  and  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  State.  It  pre  • 
sents,  as  a  prominent  feature,  fdll  comments  on  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
schools.  Many  people  have  not  the  time  to  study  the  different  tables  in  the  Re* 
port  and  deduce  from  them  such  conclusions  as  will  show  the  actual  conditioas 
of  our  schools  at  the  present  time.  The  returns  this  year  are,  on  several  poinli^ 
more  complete  and  accurate  than  usual,  and  we  trust  that  these  comments  will 
be  widely  read  and  carefully  considered.  They  furnish  the  basis  for  such  sug- 
gestions in  reference  to  the  needed  improvements  in  our  schools,  as  will  oociir* 
to  the  most  thoughful  and  those  most  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our  school 
system.  They  are  preceded  by  a  brief  review  of  the  points  most  apparent  in  the 
progress  of  our  educational  operations  during  the  past  year.    The  principal  de- 

ects  in  our  system,  made  more  obvious  by  this  progress,  are  fully  noticed  In 

his  report 


XDITOBUL.  1^!^ 

The  Legisiaturk  op  the  Sta^tb  1i«s  aathorized  the  parchftse  of  six  hundred' 
^copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  distribution  among  the  public' 
schools.  The  bill  on  its  final  passage  before  this  bod/  had»  in  opposition  to  it,, 
only  five  votes  in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the  Assembly.  In  the  latter  house  it 
Teceived  the  support  of  ninety-five  members.  This  closes  the  contest  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  four  years.  The  attempt  was  first  made  to  provide  Webster's 
Dictionary  at  a  reduced  cost  This  succeeded  so  far  as  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
work,  as  obtained  of  its  publisher,  from  $8.00  per  copy  to  $7.00.  Three  years 
ago,  the  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  Dictionary  at  $6.00  per  copy,  but  it  failed. 
In  1878,  the  State  Superintendent  was  directed  to  purchase  four  hundred  diction- 
aries at  $6.00  per  copy,  or  two  hundred,  at  $7.00.  They  could  not  be  obtained  for 
less  than  $7.00,  and  so  only  two  hundred  were  ordered,  and  these  were  all  dis. 
tributed  to  school-districts  as  first  supplies.  During  the  winter  of  1879,  an  un- 
successful effort  was  made  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  four  hundred  copies.  So  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has,  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  been  placed  in  the  predicament  that  it  was  author- 
ized to  furnish  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  to  the  school -districts  of  the 
Stale,  but  it  was  denied  the  privilege  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  work  by  the 
action  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  The  dictionaries  have  been  purchased,  some 
years  by  the  State  Superintendent,  for  sale  at  first  cost  to  school-districts  on  re- 
supply;  but' the  Revised  Statutes  adopted  in  1878  are  understood  as  forbidding 
this  officer,  without  special  authority  from  the  Legislature,  from  obtaining  this 
w9rk  or  any  other  book,  to  be  distributed  among  our  schools  or  sold  to  any 
I>er8on. 

This  conflict  was  rendered  more  complicated  by  the  publishers  of  Worcester's 
Dictionary,  offering  to  supply  the  State  with  their  Unabridged  edition,  during 
the  winters  of  1878  and  '79,  for  $5.00  per  copy;  and  during  this  winter,  for  $6.00 
per  copy.  Also,  through  the  agency  of  these  publishers,  the  effort  was  made 
this  winter,  in  both  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  to  repeal  the  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  which  authorize  the  adoption  of  Webster's  dictionaries  for  the  use  of 
the  public  schools  and  their  distribution  by  the  State  among  these  schools.  The 
bills  on  this  subject  have  been  indefinite!}'  postponed  by  both  houses. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Webster  has  been  made,  in  the  public  schools, 
by  the  law  of  the  State,  the  standard  for  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  defini- 
tion  of  words.  So  thoroughly  has  the  State  been  committed  to  the  use  of  this 
work,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary,  though  an  able  and  scliolarly  production,  has 
really  met  with  no  demand  for  its  introduction.  Those  who  advocated  its  merits 
in  the  Legislature  stated  that  their  object  was  not  to  secure  the  use  of  Worcester 
In  our  schools,  but  to  reduce  the  price  at  which  Webster  could  be  sold  to  the 
State.  Besides,  the  improvements  which  have  recently  been  added  to  Webster's 
large  work  made  the  exertion  more  easy  to  purchase  this  winter  the  six  hundred 

copies. 

Without  doubt,  this  triumph  ends  the  controversy  for  years  to  come.  The  State 
has  decided  that  Webster's  Unabridged  shall  remain  the  standard  in  our  public 
schools,  teachers'  institutes,  Normal  Schools,  and  State  Departments.  It  takes 
the  position  that  the  introduction  of  any  other  authority  on  subjects  covered  by 
such  a  dictionary,  would  produce  confusion  where  stability  and  certainty  even 
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in  the  smallest  details  are  needed ;  and  that  it  would  in  the  end  cost  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  State  large  sums  of  money,  in  the  changes  that  would  be  required  ia 
the  text-books  of  the  schqpls,  to  conform  to  the  new  authority. 


As  EDITION  op  THE  SciiooL  CoDE,  with  commcnts,  was  published  in  1878, 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  distribution  among  the  school- 
districts  of  the  State.  This  was  then  necessitated  by  the  adoption,  at  that  time, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  changed  in  many  points  the  school  laws.  This 
edition  is  exhausted,  and  a  new  one  will  be  issued  this  spring.  The  code  will  be 
carefully  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  Though  containing  some  new 
matter,  it  will  not  supplant  the  former  edition.  It  will  be  published  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  school  laws,  constantly  made  upon  the  Department  by  new  dis- 
tricts, and  by  clerks  of  old  districts  which  failed,  in  the  last  distribution,  to 
receive  their  supply.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  Hon.  David  At- 
wood,  State  Printer,  at  Madison,  to  issue  an  extra  edition  of  the  work,  to  be  sold 
to  teachers  and  others  who  cannot  be  furnished  with  copies  of  it  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  according  to  the  rules  of  his  office  controlling  ils  distribution. 
The  work  as  thus  issued  will  be  well  bound  and  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  copy. 


Birr  TERY  LITTLE  LEGISLATION  ou  school  affairs  has  been  demanded  this 
winter.  The  prevailing  idea  among  the  pco]!)lc  has  been  that  the  leading  duty 
of  the  state  just  now  is  to  develop,  as  far  as  possible,  the  educational  measures 
already  placed  in  their  hands.  By  this  course,  they  will  be  more  contented  to 
rely  upon  the  forces  now  in  operation,  and  not  turn  to  the  legislature  every  time 
they  desire  to  inaugurate  some  reform  or  improvement  in  our  school  operations. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  introduce  by  law  new  methods  of  work  or  organiza- 
tion, when  an  active  sentiment  has  been  created  among  the  people  in  favor  of 
such  changes. 

A  few  bills  have  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  this  winter,  to  remove 
some  disabilities  from  school-districts,  which  have  arisen  through  neglect  of 
their  school  boards.  The  senate  indefinitely  postponed  a  bill  to  authorize  towa 
boards,  in  case  a  district  sUall  be  joint  between  two  or  more  towns  and  a  viU 
lage,  to  have  the  power  to  detach  such  territory  in  the  joint  district  as  is  not 
within  the  limits  af  the  village  without  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees  of  the 
same. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  assembly  has  defeated,  besides  the  proposition  to  repeal 
the  sections  of  the  revised  statutes  providing  for  the  distribution  and  use  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary  in  our  public  schools,  the  following  measures: 
(1)  To  require  school-district  boards  and  boards  of  education  to  construct  and 
maintain  propeFand  suitable  fences  around  school-house  sites  and  grounds 
whenever  they  adjoin  agricultural  grounds,  fenced  and  used  for  agricultural 
purposes;  and  to  transplant  and  set,  upon  such  sites,  suitable  shade  trees,  in  the 
absence  thereon  of  native  forest  trees  suitable  for  shade  and  ornament.  (2)  Ta&t 
no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofllce  of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who 
is  not  a  practical  teacher,  and  holds  at  least  a  second  grade  certificate.    (3)  To 
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repeal  the  sectioa  of  the  free  high  school  law  which  provides  for  raising  |25,00O 
each  year  to  aid  such  schools. 

The  fate  of  a  few  other  bills  has  not  yet  been  decided.  They  will  be  noticed  in 
our  next  issue. 

Messrs.  Editors. — Please  insert  the  analysis  of  the  following  example  in  your 
next  issue,  and  oblige: 

John  bought  5  melons  for  5  cts.,  and  James  8  melons  for  8  cts. ;  they  then 
joined  Thomas,  and  each  ate  an  equal  share  of  the  melons;  when  Thomas  left» 
he  gave  them  8  cts. ;  how  should  this  be  divided  ? 

Windsor.  Subscriber. 

The  boys  share  equally  in  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  melons.  Since  the  8 
ceots  paid  out  by  John  and  James  comes  back  to  them,  from  Thomas,  it  should 
be  divided  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  was  expended :  John  taking  5 
cents  and  James  8. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Lives  of  the  Presidents.    By  John  8.  C.  Abbott,  author  of  **  History  of  the 
Civil  War,"  etc.,  etc.    Boston:  B.  B.  Russell  &  Co.    606  pp.  Bvo. 

This  very  handsome  and  interesting  volume  will  supply  a  wide  popular  de- 
mand. It  is  in  fact  a  history  of  the  United  States,  grouped  around  the  centra 
figures  of  the  nioeteen  presidents.  In  some  respects  it  is  one  of  the  best  way 
for  a  young  person  to  become  initiated  into  the  history  of  his  country  to  read  a 
book  like  this,  as  the  biographical  form  of  it  secures  interest  and  attention.  The 
work  cannot  but  have  a  large  circulation.  Mr.  Abbott  is  well  known  to  be  one 
of  our  most  graphic  and  popular  writers,  and  he  has  done  his  work  with  skilly 
fidelity,  and  impartiality,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  proportion.  The  book  is 
embellished  with  portraits  of  all  the  presidents,  on  steel,  and  with  various  other 
engravings,  and  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound.  A  concluding  chapter  gives 
a  birds-eye  view  of  the  progress  of  our  country  during  the  first  hundred  yearg. 
We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  on  another  page,  and  especially 
teachers,  who  want  to  canvass  during  vacation. 

Bender's  Roman  Literature  is  a  compact  production  of  German  scholar- 
ship, translated  by  Profs.  Crowell  and  Richardson,  of  Amherst  College.  Extend- 
ing from  270  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  500,  the  whole  duration  of  Roman  Literature  is 
divided  into  five  periods  by  the  author,  the  third  period,  the  Augustan,  or 
golden  age,  reaching  from  70  B.  G.  lo  14  A.  D.  The  work  is  to  the  literature  of  the 
Latin  language  what  some  of  our  best  manuals  are  to  the  literature  of  our  tongue, 
and  the  results  of  painstaking  German  scholarship  are  embodied  in  a  volume  of 
150  pages,  published  by  Ginn  and  Heath,  of  Boston.  The  book  will  be  cordiallj 
welcomed  by  earnest  Latin  students. 

The  Children's  Hour,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  C.  Slade,  editor  of  "  Good 
Times,"  and  published  by  Henry  A.  Young  &  Co.,  Boston,  contains  dialogues^ 
speeches,  motion  songs,  tableaux,  charades,  blackboard  exercises,  Juvenile  com* 
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6dlea  and  other  entertainments,  for  primary  schools,  kindergartens,  and  Juvenile 
home  entertainments.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  young  children,  at  school  or 
at  home,  will  find  much  in  the  book  to  aid  them  in  entertaining  and  improving 
the  little  ones.    125  pp.,  16  mo. 

Half  a  Hundred  Songs,  for  the  School  Room  and  the  Home,  is  the  title  of 
%  little  volume  by  Hattie  Sanford  Russell,  published  by  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  songs  are  not  without  poetic  merit,  all  are  suita- 
ble for  children,  and  appropriate  tunes  are  indicated  —  generally  old  familiar 
ones  that  every  body  likes  and  can  sing. 

North  Ambrican  Rbvtbw. — The  leading  article  for  March  is  by  ex. Judge 
Jere  S.  Black,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Third  Term,"  being  a  reply  to  ex,Senator 
Howe's  paper  in  February.  Mr.  Black  holds  that  to  elect  General  Grant  to  a 
third  term  of  office  in  the  presidential  chair  would  be  a  violation  of  a  custom 
that  is  stronger  than  any  laws  or  constitutions  whatever;  that  it  would  in  effect 
be  the  end  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the  installment  of  "  empire.'* 
Hon.  £.  W.  Stoughton  follows  Mr.  Black,  taking  precisely  the  contrary  view, 
that  not  only  is  a  third  term  not  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  but  that  it  is  eminent- 
ly desirable,  especially  if,  as  in  General  Grant's  case,  an  interval  of  time  has 
elapsed  between  the  second  term  and  the  third  term.  A  timely  article  by  David 
A.  Wells  aims  to  prove  that  a  discriminating  income  tax  is  essentially  Commun- 
ism,  and  that  this  is  specially  true  of  such  an  income  tax  as  was  levied  in  the 
United  States  by  acts  of  Congress  in  1868  and  succeeding  years.  The  fourth 
article  is  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  and  treats  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  The  author 
recounts  what  has  been  done  in  Britain  to  reform  the  civil  service  of  that  coan.« 
iryf  and  shows  how  the  experience  of  British  statesmen  may  be  turned  to  advant- 
age by  American  lawmakers.  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  in  an  article  on  **  Our 
Political  Dangers,"  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  some  nonpolitical  tribunal  for 
the  determination  of  contested  elections.  He  looks  on  the  presidential  struggle 
of  three  years  ago,  and  the  recent  excitement  in  Maine,  as  symptomatic  of  a  dis- 
eased political  condition  which  calls  for  remedies  very  different  from  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  employed.  John  Lancaster  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peo- 
ria, makes  a  spirited  reply  to  Froude*s  recent  article  on  **  Romanism  and  the 
Irish  Race  in  America.*'  The  notices  of  new  books  are  by  £.  L.  Didier.  The 
number  is  an  excellent  one. 

Harper's  Monthly  for  March.  — This  number  fiirnishes  some  superior  il. 
lustrations  under  the  articles  on'*  The  New  Tork  School  of  Italian  Painting 
and  Sculpture,"  **  Among  the  Arapahoes,*'  "  Pinafore's  Predecessor,"  **  A  Win- 
ter Idyl,"  "  Dakota  Wheat  Fields,"  and  **  Vacation  Aspects  of  Colorado."  It 
contains  the  usual  amount  of  stories,  either  continued  from  former  numbers  or 
given  in  full.  Longfellow  contributes  a  short  but  vigorous  poem  on  "The 
Sifting  of  Peter;  '*  Paul  H.  Payne,  a  poem,  "  The  Snow-Messengers,"  in  which 
he  gives  pen  portraits  of  Whittier  and  Longfellow ;  and  Jas.  T.  Fields,  a  poem 
on  "  Honoria."  "Transportation  by  Railway  and  Ship-Canals"  is  ably  dis- 
cussed by  E.  H.  Derby;  and  the  article  on  "  The  Preservation  of  Hearing/'  is 
well  worth  reading.    Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
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8cRiB3rEB*8  MoirrHLT.— The  March  number  of  this  popular  magazine  opens 
with  a  loD£  article  on  **  The  Tile  Club  Afloat,"  which  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Then  follow  the  two  serials,  *^  Louisiana  "  and  **  The  Grandisslms."  The  son  of 
Henry  J.  Raymond  continues  the  interesting  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his 
£ither,  on  the  subjects  of  '*.Reminiscences  of  1865,  and  the  Question  of  French 
Intervention.*'  A  strong  article  on  **Two  Views  of  Napoleon,'*  is  published. 
It  is  based  upon  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat  and  of  Prince  Metternich. 
They  furnish  a  dear  insight  Into  the  inmost  character  of  the  Conqueror.  The 
second  supply  on  Schuyler*8  work  on  '*  Peter  the  Great  **  is  given,  with  spirited 
and  superb  illustrations.  The  editorials  are  furnished  under  the  headings  '*  Top- 
ics of  the  Time,*'  ^  Home  and  Society,"  and  *^  Culture  and  Progress.** 

HiLRPER'8  Young  Pboplb.  —  This  publication  is  a'recent  candidate  for  publlo 
£iYor,  as  only  sixteen  numbers  have  been  issued.  It  is  an  illustrated  weekly, 
octayo  in  size,  and  each  number  with  sixteen  pages.  Most  of  the  illustrations 
aie  well  executed,  and  well  adapted  to  please  children  and  young  people.  The 
articles  consist  largely  of  stories,  adventures  in  hunting  wild  animals,  anecdotes 
of  pipminent  men,  and  occasional  news  items.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.    Price,  $1.60  per  year,  in  advance. 

The  Canada  BcHOOL  JouBNAL.  —  This  periodical  is  published  monthly  by 
W.  I.  Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  It  is  octavo  in  size,  and  each  number  con- 
tains 28  pages.  The  subscription  price  is  |1.00  per  year.  The  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  journal  is  excellent — paper  clean,  type  plain  and  perfect,  and  ar. 
xangement  of  articles  tasty.  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  solid  and  reliable 
exchanges  which  come  to  our  table.  It  contains  news  Arom  all  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  and  contributions  from  the  ablest  teachers  of  that  country,  so  near 
neighbor  to  our  own. 

Thb  Ncbsert,  as  a  magazine  for  the  younger  portion  of  the  young  people, 
still  maintains  its  excellence,  and  has  of  late  been  much  Improved.  The  editor 
has  a  rare  tact  in  catering  for  the  little  ones.  It  is  always  a  welcome  and  anx- 
iously expected  monthly  visitor,  when  once  it  has  entered  a  household.  To  those 
primary  teachers,  and  to  all  teachers  of  little  children,  who  are  looking  for  some 
thing  of  the  sort,  in  connection  with  reading  exercises,  we  commend  the  Nub- 
KEaT.     Published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  at  $1.50  a 

year. 

Thb  two  first  numbers  of  the  Musical  Herald,  a  new  monthly  publication 
issued  in  Boston,  are  before  us.  The  enterprise  is  backed  by  both  capital  and 
brains,  its  corps  of  editors  and  contributors  including  some  of  the  best  writers  on 
nittsical  topics  to  be  found  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  journal  is  to  occupy 
a  new  place  in  musical  literature,  being  more  of  the  character  of  a  magazine 
than  of  a  mere  record  of  musical  events  and  current  gossip.  There  will  be 
illustrated  articles  and  music  in  each  number.    (See  advertisement.) 

Wb  hatb  rbceivkd  from  Davis,  Bewdeen  &  Co.,  publishers,  Syracuse,  "  Poli- 
tics &  Schools,*'  an  address  by  Sydney  G.  Cooke,  and  "  The  Elements  of  Educa- 
tion,*'  a  paper  by  Charles  J.  Buell.  These  publishers  are  issuing  a  variety  of 
educational  tracts,  as  well  as  larger  works. 
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THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

The  past  month  has  been  quite  barren  of  important  events,  although  marked 
by  a  notable  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  unusually  large  receipts  from  cus- 
toms enabling  Secretary  Sherman  to  cancel  over  $11,000,000  of  Uncle  Sam*& 
liabilities. 

—  Since  our  last,  the  Senate  has  confirmed  the  deserved  promotion  of  Wiscon- 
sin's popular  ex-governor,  Fairchild,  to  be  U.  S.  Jlinister  to  Spain.  Salary, 
112,000  per  annum.  He  takes  the  place  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  becomes- 
Minister  to  Great  Britain.    Salary,  $17,500. 

—  The  Ute  delegation,  excepting  Ouray,  who  was  retained  at  Washington  for 
effect,  returned  to  Colorado  with  Gen«  Adams  to  make  another  attempt  at  secur- 
ing the  parties  guilty  of  the  White  River  outrage. 

— The  infamous  Chief  Douglas,  and  two  others,  having  been  captured,  are 
now  at  Washington  again.    A  war  in  the  spring  seems  probable. 

—  Parnell  and  Dillon  continue  their  meetings  in  this  country,  though  they 
hardly  seem  to  have  the  endorsement  of  Irishmen  in  general  in  Ireland  itself. 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  JN".  7.  Herald,  has  given  $100,000  for  the  relief  of 
the  famine-stricken  in  that  afflicted  country. 

THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

Reports  as  to  the  Irish  famine  are  contradictory,  some  declaring  that  its^ 
greatest  stress  is  over,  others  that  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  Queen  Victoria,  wbo- 
receives  two  million  dollars  annually  from  the  public  treasury,  has  given  $10,000* 
to  the  relief  fund.    Contrast  that  with  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bennett,  mentioned  above. 

— All  Europe  is  disturbed  over  a  trifling  increase  in  the  German  army — 
27^000  added  to  a  force  of  nearly  600,000.  Where  is  this  all  to  end  ?  Foot 
nations,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  have  under  arms  over  five  milliof^ 
soldiers,  besides  available  reserves. 

—  Russia  alone  has  an  army  of  over  1,800,000  soldiers.  And,  with  all  this,  it 
is  most  sordy  disturbed  by  internal  faction  and  disorder.  The  party  of  discon- 
tent, known  as  the  Nihilists,  aim  to  keep  the  Czar  and  his  court  in  a  state  of 
terrorism  by  plots  against  his  life.  The  latest  is  known  as  the  Winter  Palace 
plot.  On  Feb.  16,  at  the  usual  hour  for  the  royal  family  to  be  sitting  at  dinner^ 
a  terrific  explosion  occurred  through  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  killing  seyeral 
Boldiers  and  attendants.  Some  delay  in  arriving  at  the  table  had  saved  the  Csar 
and  his  family  from  destruction. 

The  future  of  the  Russian  government  is  very  uncertain,  but  full  of  interest 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Twenty  years  is  not  long.  Many  a  man  has  spent  twenty  years  in  writing  one 
book.  Now  and  then  a  man  has  taught  twenty  years  in  one  school.  A  man  ha» 
even  been  known  to  spend  twenty  years  courting  one  girl.  What  can  happen 
in  twenty  years  ?    Let  us  see : 
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• 

1.  Twenty  years  ago  human  ilatery  was  the  great  oyer-shadowing  institution 
of  this  country.  The  southern  overseer  cracked  his  whip  troui  Delaware  to 
Texas,  and  the  slave-holding  politician  cracked  his  whip  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress.  Twenty  years  has  freed  4,000,000  slaves  in  the  United  States.  It  has  also 
brought  freedom  to  the  serfs  of  Russia,  the  slaves  of  Brazil,  and,  now,  of  Cuba. 

2.  Twenty  years  ago,  commeres  may  be  said  to  have  been  still  in  its  infancy,  or 
youth  at  most  European  commerce  with  Asia  still  went  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  New  York  sought  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  The  Suez 
canal,  the  Pacific  railroads,  the  general  substitution  of  iron  ships  for  wooden 
ones,  the  great  improvements  m  marine  steam-engines,  and  the  extensive  super- 
aedure  of  sailing  vessels  by  steam  craft,  mark  really  a  complete  revolution  in 
commerce. 

8.  Twenty  years  have  brought  a  radical  change  in  modes  of  wa/rfart — espe- 
cially at  sea,  where  steel-clad  floating  batteries,  rams,  and  torpedo-boats,  have  so 
completely  displaced' the  old  wooden  war-ships. 

4.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Atlantic  cable  was  not  yet  a  fact  (the  first  successfVil 
one  was  laid  in  1866),  and  European  news  ten  days  old  was  alarmingly  fresh. 

5.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  currency  of  this  country  was,  almost  wholly,  a 
wretched,  deceptive,  dishonest  *'wild*3at*'  paper  money,  if  money  it  can  be 
called.  Kow  we  have  an  interchangeable  currency  of  gold,  silver,  and  govern* 
ment  paper,  which,  if  not  quite  perfect,  is  doubtless  as  good  as  any  in  the  world. 

6.  Twenty  years  ago,  physical  ncience  was  practically  only  a  sort  of  novelty. 
Now  It  IS  revolutionizing  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world.    To  mention  only 
its  practical  achievements,  the  spectroscope,  the  telephone,  and  all  the  other 
^phones f  the  great  improvements  in  telegraphy,  and  the  various  arts  of  illustra* 
tion,  are  of  themselves  sufl^cient  to  make  this  a  new  world. 

7.  Twenty  years  ago  our  houses  were  lighted  by  tallow  candles.  Can  any  one 
now  realize  how  feeble  was  that  illumination  ?  Surely  the  general  adoption  of 
kerosene,  almost  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  not  the  least  of  the  great 
events  of  our  own  time. 

8.  Time  forbids  to  speak  properly  of  the  great  political  events  of  the  old 
world,  the  unification  of  Italy,  and  the  end  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes, 
the  unification  of  Germany,  the  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey. 

And  then,  the  solution  of  the  Nile  problem,  and  the  exploration  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  Dark  Continent  Twenty  years!  Will  the  world  ever  see  such  an. 
other? 

Ix  oitDER  that  the  Historical  Department  may  be  closed  later  in  the  month 
which  it  records,  we  place  it  here  in  our  third  and  last  "  form."— Edbs. 


AsAVTBia  WAI7TED.— Not  having  Harvey's  Grammar  at  hand,  we  submit  the 
following  to  those  who  have. —  Edrs. 

Will  you  please  analyze  the  following  sentence  according  to  Harvey's  mode 
of  analysis,  and  publish  it  in  the  Educational  Journal,  and  oblige, 

Darlington,  Daniel  McCokkbll. 

*'  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  confess  that  much  which  I  have  heard  objected  to  my 
late  friend's  writings,  was  well  founded." 
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'Thb  Couhtt  Normal  School  in  Waushara 
'County  opens  March  14th,  at  Pine  Rlrer,  and 
continues  Ato  weeks. 

Tbx  Chicago  Board  or  Bducatioh  hare 
'Ordered  that  when  a  lady  teacher  marries,  her 
■marriage  shall  be  considered  a  resignation 
'from  the  school  service. 

Hiss  Jank  Colbt  and  Miss  Jennie  Camp- 
-bell,  for  years  teachers  in  the  high  school  at 
3'ond  du  Lac,  have  departed  for  Cape  Colony, 
JLfrica,  to  teach  in  a  seminary  at  that  place. 

Thh  National  Educational  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  me<:ting  at  Chan- 
tauqua,  N.  T.,  beginning  the  18th  of  July. 
It  is  thought  that  the  meeting  will  be  a  large 
^ne. 

ITHrrawATER  Normal  School  graduated  a 
'^ass  of  twelve  in  the  Elementary  Course,  the 
last  week  of  January.  They  bore  a  creditable 
examination  before  the  committee  of  the  Nor* 
mal  Board. 

Miss  Hosford,  assisted  by  Prof.  T.  F. 
Franrley,  will  hold  a  private  teachers*  institute 
in  Eau  Clairo  county  this  spring  for  one  week. 
She  will  use  the  syllabus  prepared  for  the 
regular  institutes  this  year. 

Miss  Anna  W.  Moodt,  of  the  Oshkosh  Nor- 
mal School,  who  has  been  ill  with  acute  bron- 
chitis, has  gone  home  to  her  friends  at  Geneva 
Lake,  and  wUl  not  return  to  school  until  the 
commencement  of  the  spring  term. 

Tbb  Board  or  Examiners  for  State  Teach- 
ers* Certlflcates  have,  on  review  of  the  stand- 
ing of  John  F.  Uirsch,  of  Milwaukee,  at  the 
last  examination,  recommended  that  he  re- 
ceive the  Life,  instead  of  the  Limited  certifi- 
cate. 

Thr  cxilino  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Oshkosh  High  School  fell  down  Wednesday 
morning,  Feb.  11 ;  but  fortunately  none  of  the 
pupils  were  hurt,  as  when  the  cracking  com- 
menced they  prostrated  themselves  under  the 
seats. 

The  Board  of  Normal  Regents  have,  again, 
flecured  the  services  of  Miss  Rose  C.  Swart, 
now  teaching  in  a  private  school  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  department 
of  Geography  in  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School 
next  year. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
Jtcies  of  Carleton  College,  it  has  been  decided 


not  only  to  rebuild  Willis  Hall  this  year,  but 
also  to  erect  a  building  for  laboratory  purposes 
and  other  requirements  of  the  natural  sdencs 
department." 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hulse,  formerly*  a  teacher  ia 
this  state,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  public 
schools  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  and  ia  a  candl« 
date  for  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Language  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Sm- 
porifk,  that  state. 

Indiana  in  apportioning,  Jan.  1,  1880,  the 
school  revenue  among  the  districts  of  that 
state,  had  $679,014.96  derived  from  the  general 
tax.  The  total  amount  apportioned  was 
$907,979.8$;  and  Was  $1.96  per  capita  of  the 
school  population. 

The  State  Normal  School  building  at 
San  Jose,  Cat.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
Tuesday,  the  10th  of  February.  Loss  $260,000. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Prof.  C. 
H.  Allen,  so  favorably  known  in  this  state,  is 
the  principal  of  the  school. 

Miss  Hosford,  superintendent  of  Ban 
Claire  county,  writes  in  reference  to  the  In- 
stitute syllabus  for  this  year:  "The  work 
indicated  is  Just  what  we  need,  and  I  think 
holds  the  promise  of  moie  good  to  district 
and  primary  schools  than  any  before  issued." 

The  Governor  has  reappointed  and  the 
Senate  has  confirmed  Regents  Weeks,  An- 
drews, and  Chandler  as  members  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  Board,  for  another  term  of  three 
years.  Regent  Wright  was  also  confirmed  as 
a  member  in  the  place  of  President  Starr,  who 

died  a  year  ago. 

SupT.  Stockwkll,  of  La  Crosse  county,  ad- 
vertises that  he  will  hold  a  private  institute 
at  Bangor,  beginning  March  15th,  and  contin* 
uing  one  week.  He  will  be  assisted  by  some 
of  the  older  teachers  of  the  county.  He  states 
that "  those  who  are  to  teach  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  are  expected  to  attend." 

The  weekly  enrollment  in  the  High 
School  at  Bay  View  is  65,  and  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  dchool,  450.  Prof.  Funk  has 
instituted  a  system  of  monthly  examinations 
and  reports,  on  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in 
their  studies,  and  in  attendance  and  punctu- 
ality. The  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents  of 
the  pupils .  The  scheme  is  said  to  be  working 
finely. 
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.  Ths  Stats  SuPBanrrKHDEXT  has  appointed 
tbe  resnlar  Board  of  Examiner*  for  Teachers* 
State  eertlflcaiea,  for  tbe  coming  year,  as  fol- 
dowa:  i*iofl  Geo.  W.  Peckham,  of  MUwaakee; 
•Sapt.  Jaa.  T.  Lnnn,  of  Ironton,  Bank  Co.; 
«Bd  Prot  J.  B.  Thayer,  of  Kiyer  FaUs,  Pierce 
-Co.  The  annnal  examination  will  he  held  in 
AngoMU 

Ths  Boaxd  of  Kobmal  Rxosntb  have 
«athorized  the  BxecutiTC  committee  to  pre- 
.pare  and  report,  at  the  next  meeting,  plans 
.and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  the  normal  school  bnilding  at  Platteville, 
Ibr  the  special  accommodation  of  the  training 
department.  It  will  inclnde  a  room  for  a 
kindergarten. 

Tm  oousTT  or  New,  created  last  winter 
Dot  of  the  territory  of  Oconto  ooanty,  was 
named  Langlade,  Feb.  10th,  by  the  act  of  the 
lef^slatnre.  This  is  In  honor  of  the  first 
F^nch  settler  at  Green  Bay.  The  name  will 
not  hare  the  French  pronunciation,  bat  the 
Bnglish,  as  Lang-lad«^  a  in  the  last  syllable 
hairing  its  long  sonnd. 

A  SKW  DBPABTVEMT  has  bccn  added  this 
year  to  the  loaded  school  at  Oconomowoc,  and 
the  wages  of  all  the  teachers  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Prof.  Hibbard,  the  principal,  writes: 
•*I  think  that  oar  school  is  much  more  order- 
ly, and  that  ihe  work  done  by  the  pupils  is 
better  m  quality  and  more  in  quantity  than  ii; 
any  other  year  since  I  have  been  heie.'** 

The  PUBI.IC  School  at  Lodl  was  closed  a 
week  laat  month  on  accoaot  of  the  sickness 
of  some  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Prof.  \¥. 
B.  Todd,  the  principal,  states  that  the  present 
year  la  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  As  many  as  28  young  people  liv- 
ing ontaide  the  district  are  in  attendance  this 
winter,  mainly  in  the  high  school  department. 

Pbof.  a.  F.  Nobth  si^s,  in  respect  to  the 
aew  Inatitnte  syllabus:  ''The  work  mapped 
out  ia  of  a  more  distinctly  normal  character 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  It  deals  much 
less  with  mere  academical  work,  and  much 
more  with  tbe  true  Institute  work,  namely, 
UacKing  Uachers  how  to  Uach—tk  much  more 
Important  and  difilcalt  work  to  handle  satis- 
ftctorily.'' 

Is  THE  CASE  of  the  Attomcy  General  ex 
fel.  Saunders  ts.  The  Albion  Academy  and 
formal  Institute  et  al.,  Judge  Stewart,  of 
the  ninth  circuit  court,  has  rendered  a  decis- 
ion in  fSTor  of  the  defendants,  the  present 
trustees  of  that  institution.  The  principal 
points  of  the  decision  are  that  the  school  is 
more  of  a  priYate  corporation  than  a  public 


institution,  and  that  therefore  the  Attorney 
General  has  no  more  Jurisdiction  In  the  prem- 
ises than  in  any  other  private  matter.  The 
case  occupiea  the  attention  ol  the  court  for 
several  days,  and  able  counsel  were  employed 
on  both  sides :  Hon.  S.  U.  Plnney,  of  Madison, 
for  the  prosecution;  and  Hon.  I.  C.  Sloan, 
of  the  same  place,  for  the  defense. 

The  demands  for  the  articles  from  the 
Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  for 
distribution,  are  so  large  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  supply  the  county  and  city 
superintendents,  to  hand  to  their  teachers, 
only  such  a  number  of  copies  as  is  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  teachers  actually 
employed  in  their  schools. 

Db.  Habbis  has  given  notice  to  the  school 
board  of  St.  Louis  that  ho  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  re>electlon  in  May  nexL  This  will  be 
a  loss  to  St.  Louis,  and  will  be  of  serloua  im- 
port to  the  profession  throughout  America,  If 
he  retires  from  the  field  of  edacation.  Baring 
the  twelve  years  of  his  Inspectoral  work  the 
pupUs  of  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  have  in- 
creased in  number  from  15,010  to  60,000. 

G.  W.  Stbbbt,  the  boy  who  graduated  at 
the  Union  School,  Waukesha,  last  year,  and 
who  won,  last  fall  at  a  competitive  examlnap 
tlon,  the  appointment  from  the  First  Con- 
greasl.Bal  District  to  tbe  Naval  School  at 
Anapou  a,  Md.,  has  recently  passed  the  semi- 
annual  examination,  and  stands  second  in  hla 
class,  and  was  one  of  two  in  a  class  of  180 
who  received  the  decoration  of  a  star.  He  waa 
first  in  his  class  In  mathematics  and  naval 
drlU. 

The  Govbbnob  has  reappointed  as  Regents 
of  the  Sute  University,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  Hon.  B.  W.  Keyes,  lor  the  State  at 
large;  Hon.  J.  B.  Cassoday,  for  the  First  Con- 
gressional District;  Hon.  W.  £.  Carter,  for 
the  Third  District;  and  L.  B.  Sale,  Esq.,  for 
the  Sixth  District.  Judge  T.  D.  Steele,  the 
regent  from  the  Seventh  District,  has  re- 
signed; and  Hon.  C.  D.  Parker  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  salabibs  of  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  teacher 
of  the  Physical  Sciences  in  the  River  Falla 
Normal  School,  and  of  Prof.  L.  C.  Wooster, 
occupying  the  same  position  in  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  were  raised,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Normal  Regents,  to 
11,500  each.  The  salary  of  Mrs.  Ada  Ray 
Cooke,  teacher  of  the  Intermediate  Grade,  in 
the  Whitewater  school,  was  also  raised  to 
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$700.  The  increase  In  these  salaries  begins  at 
the  middle  of  the  present  year. 

Thb  last  quabtsrlt  beport  of  Snpt. 
Harris,  of  St.  Loals,  Mo.,  contains  the  follow- 
ing statistical  sammary  of  the  kindergartens 
of  that  city: 

**  In  the  kindergartens  the  nnmber  of  paid 
teachers  was  150;  of  nopaid  teachers,  47; 
total,  IW.  The  average  nnmber  of  paplls  be- 
longing was  4,5()3,  of  whom  2,718  were  attend- 
ant'on  the  primary  school  for  half  a  day,  and 
1,785  atteitdant  on  the  kindergartens  alone. 
The  total  nnmber  enrolled  in  the  kindergar- 
tens for  the  ten  weeks  was  6,8.38.  The  nnmber 
of  kindergarten ts  was  52— counting  each 
morning  and  each  afternoon  separately." 

A  YOUNO  school  mistress  who  peeped  has 
lost  her  cer  iflcate,  and  the  supreme  court  of 
Iowa  will  give  her  no  redress.  She  had  ap- 
plied for  a  certificate,  and  during  the  exam- 
ination was  caujTht  glancing  over  the  shoulder 
of  another  applicant,  and  getting  answers  to 
questions  propounded  in  arithmetic.  The 
superintendent  refused  to  issue  the  certificate, 

and  the  young  lady  brought  suit  in  the  circuit 
court  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  She  carried  her 
point  in  the  lower  court,  but  the  decision  has 
been  reversed  In  the  supreme  court 

Miss  Betsct  M.  Clapp,  the  superintendent 
of  St.  Croix  county,  writes :  "  I  have  made  85 
▼Ifits  since  September,  and  I  hope  to  reach 
as  many  as  10  more  schools  before  they  close 
the  winter  term.  I  set  down  as  items  for  en- 
couragement: a  steady  increase  of  districts 
which  have  adopted  new  books  this  winter; 
more  written  work,  more  attention  to  lan- 
gaage,  and  less  clinging  to  the  bare  letter  of 
the  lesson;  some  efforts  to  secure  a  supply  of 
fk^shair;  and  more  intelligence  and  mental 
activity,  as  seen  in  the  faces  and  movements 
of  the  pupils." 

A  DISTRICT  CLERK  wrltci  indignantly  as 

follows,  in  reference  to  a  request  for  the  school 

board  to  report  to  the  county  superintendent 

the  condition  of  their  school,  as  ascertained 

by  a  personal  visit  and  Inspection: 

"  In  closed  yon  find  a  Blank  Trom  the  County 
Snperintendcnt  wich  he  send  me  to  fill  out. 
1  dont  flnt  any  thing  in  the  School  Laws  for 
Dist.  Clerks  tx>  do  no.  Now  Pleas  let  me  no 
If  there  Is  a  new  law  past  that  1  dont  have  in 
the  School  Law.  1  dont  think  that  we  DIst. 
Clerks  have  to  do  his  works,  for  if  he  koms 
to  onr  School  hons  he  can  see  all  that  him- 
ielvs." 

The  State  Board  op  Health  have  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent,  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  the  teachers  of 
the  StAte  and  other  educational  persons,  5,0'X) 
copies  of  the  articles,  in  their  Annual  Report, 
on  "  Our  Public  Schools  in  their  Relations  to 
the  Health  of  the  Pupils,"  by  Dr.  J.T.  Reeve, 


of  Appleton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board ;  anS 
on  "  School- Houses,"  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Chitten- 
den,  who  is  employed  by  this  Board.  These 
articles  have  high  merit.  The  county  and  city 
superintendents  have  been  asked  to  assist  in 
the  distribution  of  these  articles. 

A  teacher  of  much  experience  remarka* 
that  in  certain  schools  where  it  seems  to  be 
thought  necessary  to  maintain  as  far  as  pos* 
Bible  a  death-like  silence,  the  children  are 
required  to  walk  on  tiptoe;  that  this  it  an> 
necessary  and  unnatural,  and  tends  to  tlte 
formation  of  an  ungraceful  and  injnrions 
habit.  We  think  he  is  right.  When  it  ia 
necessary  for  classes  to  move,  let  them  walk 
orderly  but  naturally.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  too  repressive  mode  of  handling  a  school^ 
under  which  the  restless  spirit  of  children 
changes,  and  which  does  more  harm  than 
good.    This  is  too  common. 

A  xeetikg  of  persons  especially  interested 
in  Normal  instruction,  has  been  called  for  the 
third  week  in  July  next,  at  Put-in-Bay,  In 
Lake  Erie.  The  following  topics  are  propoaed 
for  discussion  at  this  meeting:  1.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  body  of  educational  doctrine.  3.  The 
unification  of  professional  instruction  in  nor- 
mal  schools.  8.  The  relation  of  normal  school 
work  to  the  state.  4.  The  education  of  the 
public  witn  reference  to  normal  schools  and 
their  work.  5.  The  relation  of  academic  to 
strictly  professional  work.  6.  The  relation  of 
model  and  training  schools  to  normal  schools. 

Pbes.  Parker,  of  the  River  Falls  Normal 

School,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  coanty 

superintendents  of  the  northwestern  portion 

of  the  state,  with  the  following  introduction: 

"I  respectrnlly  Invite  your  attention  to  the 
following  published  opintoDS  of  this  school 
[given  by  the  several  cxumining  committees 
oi  the  state],  and  request  you  to  counsel 
teachers  under  your  supervt^Ion  to  seek  the 
advantages  of  the  school  Discrimination  In 
your  nomination  of  candidates  to  the  Normal* 
will  enable  the  school  to  devote  its  energy  to 
the  teachers  whose  work  In  tnm  is  to  elfect 
district  schools  most  beneficially.  Please 
urge  Normal  instruction  upon  the  attention 
of  your  teachers,  and  place  this  circular  in 
their  possession." 

Prof.  RocKWooD,  cf  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal School,  has  been  lecturing  lately  at  Ber- 
lin and  Janes ville.  The  Berlin  Courant  thus 
speaks  of  one  of  his  efforts  in  that  city: 

''  Last  Saturday  evening  a  large  audience  as- 
sembled  at  Library  Hall  to  hear  Prof.  Rock- 
wood's  readings,  and  all  were  well  pleased 
with  th  -  entertainment.  The  Prof.  Is  an  ex< 
cellant  elocutionist,  and  was  especially  good 
in  his  dialect  selections.  The  best  thing  ot 
the  evening,  however,  was  Slack  Rncker's 
Lnst  Ride.*  composed  by  Prof.  Rockwood. 
himself.    The  poem  is  very  smooth  and  In- 
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tensely  iDtcrestlng,  while  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  recited  placed  it  in  the  boetpos- 
aible  manner  before  the  audience." 

The  Normal  School  Regents  voted  to 
open  a  kindergarten,  ae  aoon  as  practicable, 
in  sach  one  of  the  fonr  normal  schools  as  the 
«ommitte6  on  the  Employment  of  Teachers 
aho^ld  And  most  snitablu  lor  ihls  new  depart- 
ment. It  is  to  be  connected  with  the  model 
classes  of  such  school,  and  to  afi'ord  an  oppor- 
tunity for  I  he  traiuiog  of  normal  students  in 
the  kindergarten  methods.  This  committee 
will  decide  at  once  where  this  department  will 
be  located,  and  they  will  open  It  at  the  begm- 
nlng  of  the  spring  term,  provided  they  can, 
bj  ttiat  time,  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
mesis.  This  action  of  the  Kegents  will  be 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  many  of  the 
teachers  in  the  siaie.  It  will  aid  in  rcvolu- 
tlouizing  the  primary  iuHtruction  given  in 
oar  public  schools.  Since  tbe  above  was 
written,  the  committee  have  selected  Oshkosh 
as  the  school. 

The  Anxual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Bdu- 
cation  of  Madison,  for  the  last  school  year, 
contains  an  elaborate  and  judicious  discussion 
by  the  Superintendent,  on  the  matter  of  the 
** Bible  in  School.''  Mr.  Shaw,  after  a  palleni 
examination  of  authorities,  reaches  the  con- 
dualon  that  the  whole  matter  "'  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  boards,''  subject  to  the 
constitntional  restriction  as  to  sectarian  in* 
stxueiion,  and  holds  that  moral  instruction 
cannot  bo  ignored  by  the  teachers,  and  must 
have  a  religoua  basis.  In  this  he  is  sound, 
we  think.  The  returns  for  the  year  show 
progrusa  and  prosperity.  It  should  be  now 
generallj  known  that  the  Madison  High 
9chool  la  making  special  efforts  to  serve,  for 
all  who  wish,  aa  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
Fnlversity.  If  this  idea  is  well  carried  out.  It 
win  have  a  relation  to  the  University  in  time 
like  that  of  the  High  School  of  Ann  Arbor  to 
the  University  there. 

Pbeszdbxt  Mebbxll,  of  Ripon  College,  has 

an  excellent  article  in  the  Rlpon  Ifewi  LetUr 

on'*  Liberal  Culture,"  answering  the  sever  a 

q-.e»tton8:  "What  is  liberal  culture?"  "Why 

secure  it?"*  "Where  can  it  be  had?"    To  the 

first  he  replies:  "Liberal  culture  is  the  culti> 

vatlon  of  man  as  man ;  It  Implies  *  the  sym> 

metrical  expansion  and  the  discipline  of  the 

human  powers.' "    In  answering  the  second 

question,  among  other  things  he  says :    "  Ko 

man  has  a  right  to  be  weak,  or  of  meager  in> 

finence,  or  hmorant,  or  the  slave  of  incapacity, 

Qit  to  let  hla  Ikcnltles  shrivel,  when  it  Is  possi- 

hie  for  him,  by  thorough  education,  to  become 

strong,  Intelligent,  i  master  of  his  powers 


acd  a  man  of  robust  faculties.  Liberal  educa- 
tion should  l.e  sought  in  the  Interest  of  sound 
economy."  His  reply  to  the  third  question  is, 
substantially,  "  Go  to  college,"  quoting  from 
Dr.  J.  P.  Cleveland:  "  College  drill  will  im- 
part,  in  after  life,  a  Justor  self-respect,  clearer 
methods  of  thought  and  speech,  and  a 
stricter  employment  of  the  reason  and  the 
conscience." 

The  Orioin  of  "$."  — The  editor  of  the 
London  Whitehall  Review  at  a  dinner  recently 
propounded  the  following:  "what  Is  the  ori' 
gin  of  the  sign  for  the  American  dollar?" 
Tbe  American  consul  did  not  know.  It  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  guests,  upon  tho 
authority  of  "Notes  and  Queries,"  that  the 
sign  was  a  sort  of  monogram  of  the  United 
states  from  ''  U.  S."  But  this  would  not  do. 
The  American  dollar,  says  the  editor,  is  taken 
from  the  Spanish  dollar,  and  the  sign  is  to  be 
found,  of  course,  in  the  associations  of  the 
Spanish  dollar.  We  littered  the  Uble  with 
books  in  the  course  of  our  researches,  but  I 
proved  my  point  m  the  end.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  Spanish  dollar  is  a  representation  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  round  each  pillar 
is  a  scroll,  with  the  inscription,  "  Plus  uUra^ 
This  devise  In  the  course  of  time  has  degen- 
erated into  the  sign  which  stands  at  present 
for  American  as  well  as  Spanish  dollars,  "  $." 
The  scroll  round  the  pillars,  I  take  It,  repre- 
sents the  two  serpents  sent  by  Jui:o  to  destroy 
Hercules  in  his  cradle. 

Tub  Instttutb  Coxmitteb  of  the  Normal 
School  Board  have  arranged  for  tbe  following 
institutes  this  spring,  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  conductors  named: 

BOBEBT  GBAHAX. 

Fond  du  Lac  county,  Fond  dn  Lac,  March  2S, 

2  weeks. 
Waushara  county,   Pine  River,  April  5,  % 

weeks. 

ALBBBT  SALI8BUBT. 

Portage  county,  Plover,  March  15,  2  weeks. 
Jefferson  cotmty,  Fort  Atkinson,  March  29, 

1  week. 
Rock  county  (let  dist.),  EvansvUle,  April  S, 

2  weeks. 

JESSE  B.  THATEB, 

Barron  county,  Barron,  March  8,  8  weeks. 
St.  Croix  county,   Hammond,   March  22,  2 

weeks. 
Chippewa  county,  Chippewa  Falls,  April  6, 

1  week. 
Clark  county,  Unity,  April  19, 1  week. 

A.  J.  HUTTON. 

Columbia  county,  Portage,  March  22, 1  week. 
Monroe  county,  Sparta,  March  29,  2  weeks. 
Richland  county,  Richland  Center,  April  19« 
I      2  weeks. 
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Thb  Regents  op  the  Stats  TTniversitt, 
at  their  last  seml-annaal  meeting,  adopted  the 
following  resolntion,  which  enforces  the  pro- 
vision passed  by  them  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Jane,  lastlcar: 

**Re80lvgd,  That  the  Board  of  Visitors  are 
herebv  requested  to  visit  the  University  and 
examine  tne  work  of  instraction,  at  least  once 
each,  before  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
singly  or  in  gruaps,  as  msy  be  most  conven- 
ient for  them,  and  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  22d  day  of  June 
next,  to  report  the  results  of  their  visits  and 
examinations.'** 

The  Board  of  Visitors  here  mentioned,  for 

this  year,  are  as  follows : 


State  at  Large  .'"l 
Hon.  John  Brlndley,  Boscobel. 
Hon.  Gustav  C.  Trumpff,  Milwaukee. 
Prof.  Robt.  Graham,  Oshkosh. 

Congressional  Districts  : 
First,  Hon.  E.  B.  Dewing.  Elkhom. 
Second,  Hon.  E.  £.  Woodman,  Baraboa. 
Third,  Hon.  H.  H.  Gray,  Darlington. 
Fourth. 

Filth,  Charles  Lullng,  Esq..  Manitowoc. 
Sixth.  S.  D.  Haslings,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Green  Bar* 
Eighth,  John  A.  McDonald,  M.  D.,  Chip- 
pewa Falls. 

The  committee  of  the  Regents  who  assist 

this  Board  in  the  examination  are  L.  B.  Sale, 

Esq.,  Hon.  W.  E.  Carter,  and  Hon.  Geo.  H> 

Paul. 
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A  Jonrosl  of  S8  pages,  for  Teachers,  Stadents, 
and  n\  I  lowers  of  M  a.«lc.  The  foremont  writers 
In  all  departments  of  mnslcnl  culture,  Includ- 
ing Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Orchestral  Insiru- 
ments,  Choril  Music,  both  Sbculab  and  Sa- 
CBBD,  Harmony,  Theory,  etc..  have  been 
eojEag-sd,  miking  it  a  Jonrnal  indlsDensible  to 
a  GOOD  MuMcal  Education.  Pastors  and 
Chobibiibs.  Oboavists  and  Cuoibs,  will  ba 
ppfl'-tHllv  interested  In  the  department  of 
Church  and  Sunday  School  JHTiMio. 
Terms,  $  t.SO  a  year,  wuich  Includes 

$10  WORTH  OF  MUSIC 

of  the  highest  character.  Address  The  Mu- 
sical Herald  G^k,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  s'amp  for  postage. 


rJLE^SE  T^KE  jrOTMCE. 


500  Practical  Problems 

In  Arithmetic  naatlvaad  plainly  prfnt«d  on 
separata  slips  of  cardboard,  nniform  la  vise, 
and  so  arranged  that  those  of  the  »ame  kiLd 
are  of  the  same  color.  The  numhers  of  the 
problems  correspond  to  the  numbers  of  tha 
aoHwers  in  the  key.  Have  tMsen  sold  In  eleven 
different  states,  and  pronounced  '^^the  thing  ^^ 
to  save  the  t«acber*8  mlod  and  time.  In  a 
neat  box,  |1  per  set,  post  paid,  by  return  mail. 

A.  C.  MASON, 

Jacksonville^  TU. 
Prin.  Eng.  Training  School. 
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In  every  county  within  this  State,  to  canyass  for  tiie  fastest  selling  book 

published. 

LIVES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UIIITEO  STATES, 

BY  JOHN   S.  O.  ABBOTT. 


BOLD  OKLT  BT  8T7BBCRIFTI0K. 

This  work  will  not  only  present  graphic  and  authentic  LiD69  of  the  PreeidenUy 
but  will  form  an  excellent  history  of  the  United  States.  The  agitation  preced- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  The  War  of  the  Revolution  —  The  War 
of  1812  —  The  Mexican  War —  The  Great  Rebellion,  and  the  Centennial,  claim 
the  attention  of  the  author. 

The  ability  of  the  author  is  universally  acknowledged.  Mr.  Abbott^s  large 
experience  as  an  historical  writer  and  his  perfect  familiarity  with  Americaa 
history,  ensures  the  production  of  a  rare  and  substantial  volume. 

Good  references  required. 

For  terms  and  territory,  address 

J.  A.  BUCKLEY,  State  Agent, 

Box  1774,  MADISON,  WIS. 
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^  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHING. 

<Kdpart  presented  by  W.  H.  Bxchabdbon,  chairman  of  the  commlttoet  before  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  31, 1879,  and  adopted  by  that  body.) 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Eindergarten 
Teaching,  report  as  follows: 

.  The  great  importance  of  reforming  our  methods  of  primary  teach- 
ing, demands  that  every  proposed  change  shall  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  its  value  demonstrated,  before  it  is  incorporated  into  our 
system  of  public  education.  Here  we  must  be  truly  conservative. 
We  utter  but  a  truism  in  saying  that  progress  moves  not  in  straight 
lines,  bat  zigzags  from  one  extreme  to  another;  now  overreaching 
truth,  now  descending  far  below  it.  The  cool,  deliberate  spectator, 
often  perceives  that  some  popular  measure  is  being  carried  too  far, 
but  is  powerless  to  stay  it,  till  its  reaction  returns  with  great  injury  to 
the  community.  Besides,  the  average  American  is  prone  to  hobby- 
riding.  Now  it  breaks  out  in  our  national  game  of  base-ball,  or  in 
wrestling  matches  and  walking  contests,  on  the  physical  side.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two,  on  the  intellectual  side,  we  have  witnessed  a 
mania  for  decorative  art,  porcelain  painting,  and  the  like,  sweeping 
over  the  West,  monopolizing  every  thought  of  fashionable  lovers  of 
art.  The  true  artist  sees  good  in  this,  but  looks  beyond,  in  hopes  of 
&  higher  aesthetic  growth.  This  love  of  novelty,  leading  to  excess, 
shows  itself  even  the  sports  of  our  pupils.  As  teachers,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  introduction,  idolization,  and  burial,  for  a  season,  of  manias 
for  playing  marbles  and  ball,  jumping  rope,  etc.,  in  rapid  succession. 
And  we  all  know  to  what  extremes  these  things  can  be*  carried,  if  not 
1— Vol.  X.— No.  4 
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skillfully  managed  by  an  intelligent  master,  who  can  understand  and 
appreciate  the  s^ood  that  may  be  wrought  out  of  this  native  love  for 
novelty.  This  same  thing  crops  out  in  educational  matters.  Within 
the  past  five  years,  we  have  witnessed  the  spelling-school  mania,  the 
phonic  mania,  and,  may  we  add,  the  spelling-reform  mania,  each 
containing  a  kernel  of  good,  wrapped  up  in  a  good  many  coats — 
the  husk  and  shell  of  abuse;  the  advocates  of  each,  judging  from 
the  amount  of  their  misplaced  zeal,  would  have  us  believe  thai 
the  whole  universe  of  education  gyrates  around  their  idol  as  a 
center.  But  it  does  not,  nevertheless,  we  are  skeptical  enough  to* 
say.  This  is  one  extreme;  the  other  is  found  in  those  advocates  of 
the  old  cramming  processes  in  education,  who,  so  often  deceived,  it 
may  be,  by  sham  reforms,  utterly  refuse  to  ^listen  to  any  measures 
which  look  toward  a  change.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  an  extremist 
of  this  kind  becomes  converted  —  yes,  really  converted,  but  not 
changed,  he  is  an  extremist  still ;  and  from  stultifying  the  memory  with 
everything,  making  it  a  kind  of  receptacle  for  all  that  is  passing  be- 
fore the  mind, — good,  bad,  and  indi£ferent,  —  he  would  exercise  it  on 
nothing.  We  must  be  excused  if  we  do  not  follow  him  in  the  warmth 
of  his  enthusiasm.  The  golden  mean  lies  between  these  extremes, 
and  our  task  has  been  to  try  to  find  that  mean;  we  premise  that  we 
a^  no  extremists.  Oar  labor  has  been  carried  on  with  great  caution* 
ayoiding  the  extreme  of  idter  condemnation  of  the  kindergarten  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  its  unworthy  praise,  on  the  other. 

And  first  as  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  kindergarten  as  advocated 
by  Froebel  and  his  disciples;  the  aim  is  the  gradual  and  systematic 
development  of  the  child  as  an  organism.  Here  we  find  no  neut 
principle^  but  the  kindergarten  does  furnish  us  a  new  application  of 
the.  principle.  It  endeavors  to  promote  the  child^s  development  by 
using  his  own  little  world  of  ideas  as  aids.  ^^  Starting  with  the  alpha* 
bet  of  things  by  combining,  arranging,  and  recombining  these  ele- 
ments, always  working  under  the  law  of  the  free  activity  of  the  child, 
and  tender  the  higher  law  of  order,  sympathy,  and  proportion,  it  seeks 
to  implant  in  the  child^s  mind  those  foundation  ideas  which  underlie 
all  knowledge.  As  the  artist  conveys  his  ideas  not  by  words  alone, 
h\A  bj  the  form  he  presents,  so  the  child  builds  his  thought  into  tan-- 
gible  form;  and  while  doing  this,  under  guise  of  play,  he  is  gaining^ 
ppssesaion  of  his  own  powers,  and  that  deft&ess  of  hand  manipnli^ 
tion,  that  keen  eye  perception  of  form  and  symmetryi  wUeh 
n}tiipately  fit  him  for  any  one  of  the  mechanical  arts.^^ 


There  is  also  philosophy  and  educational  ralne  in  the  order  in  whiclv 
the  child  is  led,  step  by  step,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  The 
ideas  of  the  child-world  are  crade  and  chaotic.  To  appreciate  thifl^ 
we  must  step  down  from  our  high  chairs  of  stern  logic  and  criticiil 
analysis,  into  an  arena  of  unclassified  ideas.  We  must  go  with  the 
ehild  into  a  picture  gallery,  as  it  were,  decorated  at  once  with  the 
master  pieces  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  alongside  the  gaudy 
daubs  of  the  common  sign  painter  —  all  apparently  interminably  con- 
iused.  In  this  art-gallery  of  nature  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  order 
in  which  these  pictures  come  before  the  mind.  One  sees  only  the 
works  of  Raphael;  another,  only  the  daubs  of  the  sign  painter;  all 
perceive  differences  and  similarities.  Here,  then,  is  the  starting  point; 
the  successful  teacher  will  seize  upon  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The 
Sandergartner  must  lead  the  child  through  this  art  gallery,  and  by 
familiar  coBTersation  and  skillful  questioning,  direct  his  powers  of 
obsenration  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  classify  the  objects  of  his  pev* 
captions  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  symmetry,  harmony,  and 
beauty.  By  using  his  own  powers,  the  child  works  out  his  own  de- 
vek^ment.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  fundamental  to  the  kindergarten 
idea,  and  ought  to  be  fundamental  to  all  teaching.  By  means  of  that 
most  concrete  of  all  objects,  the  ball,  he  passes  gradually  to  that 
object,  the  most  nearly  abstract,  the  point,  by  steps  systematic  and 
eemplete,  omitting  nothing,  leaving  no  gap  to  be  filled  up  in  after 
years  of  school  Ufe.  Dealing  with  things,  he  first  learns  their  prop- 
erties, afterwards  the  names  of  these  properties,  and  thus  the  abstract 
is  ooostantly  bound  to  the  concrete.  The  kindergarten  has  alao 
another  aim,  viz.,  triUning,  This  is  soured,  not  as  much  by  restraint 
as  by  coneert  actions,  which  develop  the  child's  love  of  order;  in  othor 
wovds,  it  aims  to  curb  evil  tendencies,  and  promote  the  kighest  goodi 
hy  m^BOB  which  appeal  directly  to  his  perceptions  and  feelings. 

^  It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  various  games  and  plays  to  give  him  graM 
of  movement,  to  exercise  all  the  physical  powers,  and  to  cultivate  in 
the  child  that  social  nature  which  will  fit  him  for  life  in  society.  So 
^t  when  thechlld  has  completed  the  three  year?  of  kindei^rten  woik 
or  play  —  feom  four  to  seven — he  will  be  in  possession  of  the  follow^ 
mg  ideas*  and  powers  (if.  the  aim  of  the  kindei^arten  is  secured): 
FomL  He  shall  be  able  to  recognize  aiid  know  terms  for  ball,  cylinf* 
dMT,  oafae,  oUoag,  triangles  of  various  kinds,  pentagon,  hexagon,  ete.; 
Ums^  etndght,  cvoefced^  carved,  slanting,  perpendicular,  vertieal,  and 
Wi^ontal;  artjr^es,  right,  acute,  obtuse;  ideas*of  position  and  directioni 
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tohrSi  primary  and  secondary;  properties  ^  ma^er,  hardness,  softness, 
weight,  elasticity,  size,  etc.;  number^  to  count  and  combine  simple 
numbers.  Ideas  of  fractions,  to  know  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the 
part,  the  part  to  the  whole,  proportion;  also,  a  great  amount  of  mis* 
cellaneous  information  in  regard  to  animals  and  plants  and  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  nature,  and  the  activities  of  life,  given  in  the  form 
of  little  stories  and  talks  and  songs  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  forms  of  life,  beauty,  or  knowledge.  He  will  also  be  in  possession 
of  the  following  powers:  To  discriminate  likenesses  and  differences 
between  things  related  (law  of  connection  of  contrasts),  to  have  clear 
and  definite  ideas  about  his  work,  and  be  able  to  put  those  ideas  into 
language,  distinctly  enunciated;  to  be  polite  and  courteous  to  play- 
mates, and  free,  respectful,  and  obedient  to  his  superiors.  He  will  be 
in  possession  of  his  physical  powers  —  the  highest  for  that  age  —  with 
eyes  to  see  and  hands  to  do;  the  good  of  his  nature  will  be  developed 
«nd  strengthened,  and  the  evil,  if  he  has  any,  will  be  repressed  under 
the  warm  and  genial  influence  of  the  kindergarten.^* 

These  aims  constitute  the  ideal  beginning  of  all  true  education. 
How  are  they  to  succeed?  Rousseau,  in  his  Emile,  plead  for  a  return 
to  nature,  and  our  systems  of  education  have  improved  wonderfully 
under  the  impulse  which  he  and  other  reformers  gave  to  object  teach- 
ing. Instead  of  a  return  to  nature,  the  kindergarten  idea  demands 
that  we  begin  with  nature.  It  deals  with  things  first.  Froebel,  its 
founder,  endeavored  to  form  a  complete  alphabet  of  things,  orderly 
arranged  in  his  twenty  gifts.  These  are  the  means  he  proposed;  yet 
they  are  only  tools,  very  necessary,  it  is  true,  absolutely  essential  per- 
haps to  complete  and  finished  work,  but  the  kindergartner  —  the  living 
teacher  —  must  use  them  as  such.  She  must  also  make  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  child^s  environment,  minister  to  his  growth;  she  must 
appeal  to  his  feelings  through  language  he  can  understand,  in  music 
and  story,  in  play  and  work,  that  shall  engage  all  his  activities.  Yea, 
ihe  may  reject  much  of  the  alphabet  of  Froebel,  in  case  of  individual 
pupils  who  have  acquired  this  knowledge  before  entering  the  kinder- 
garten. Why  should  she  spend  time  and  labor  in  presenting  ideas 
already  perceived  and  understood  by  children?  Otherwise  all  of  us 
o^aght  to  be  remanded  to  the  kindergarten  to  learn  the  alphabet  of 
knowledge  in  its  logical  sequence,  that  we  may  become  astute  thinkers 
and  cogent  reasoners.  The  alphabet  of  Froebel  is  certainly  complete, 
but  is  not  the  only  one  that  can  be  devised.  Each  teacher  may  add 
to  or  subtract  from  his  in  several  non-essential  particulars,  and  yet 
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not  destroy  its  usefulness;  jnst  as  c,  q^  and  x  could  be  left  out  of  the 
English  alphabet  without  seriously  marring  the  English  language. 
From  an  address  by  Prof.  Deinhardt,  to  the  teachers  of  Austria,  at 
Vienna,  last  June,  it  would  seem  this  is  now  generally  conceded.  He 
says:  "A  portion  of  Froebel's  schools  of  work  is  too  advanced  for 
kindergartens,  and  should  be  reserved  for  the  primary  classes  of  the 
common  school.^'  But  here  much  caution  is  needed.  Let  us  have  a 
model  kindergarten,  and  then  adapt  its  work  to  our  various  schools 
according  to  their  varying  circumstances. 

The  value  of  the  training  aimed  at,  it  will  be  seen,  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  It  affords  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  cultivat- 
ing the  perceptive  faculties.  These  are  constantly  exercised  in  com- 
parisons of  form,  color,  and  size  —  the  elements  of  perception.  The 
experience  of  all  teachers  who  have  attempted  kindergarten  work^ 
agrees  in  this.  From  reports  made  to  the  commissioner  of  education 
in  1874-5,  the  following  extracts  are  given:  ''Development  of  the 
powers  of  application  and  reasoning.^*  ''  It  promotes  a  healthy  and 
harmonious  growth,  a  habit  of  attention  and  a  clear  perception.^'  ''  It 
strengthens  the  body,  exercises  the  senses,  and  employs  the  wakening 
mind.'' 

Again  we  say,  the  kindergarten  gives  an  excellent  preparation  for 
work  in  the  higher  schools.  Madame  de  Portugall,  inspectress  of 
infant  schools  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  drawn  up  a  *'  synoptical 
table  showing  the  connection  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  school 
(which  is  here  exhibited  to  all  who  demand  a  visual  perception  of  that 
relation);  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten joins  that  of  the  school.  Education  proper  is  an  evolution^ 
and  should  present  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  nursery  through  to 
the  university.  The  kindergarten  is  an  important  link  in  that  chain. 
It  inculcates  habits  of  promptness  and  accuracy.  By  keeping  the 
child  constantly  employed  it  begets  habits  of  industry,  while  allowing 
freedom  for  muscular  development.  It  affords  works  for  both  hands, 
both  eyes,  both  feet  and  legs,  and  thus  promotes  symmetry  of  growth 
and  grace  in  movement,  and  out  of  this  results  economy  in  work 
running  off  into  the  industries  of  life.  It  affords  opportunity  for 
cultivating  the  taste,  or  aesthetics.  From  constant  work  in  form  and 
color,  harmoniously  arranged,  the  child  learns  to  appreciate  symmetry 
and  beauty.  By  means  of  play,  children  are  incited  to  work  for. 
themselves,  build  up  what  they  please,  thus  they  are  constantly  cre- 
ating new  forms  by  novel  arrangements.    This  stimulates  the  invent- 
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ire  faculty  —  Bometliing  woefolly  neglected  in  most  common  schooh. 
And,  finally,  it  offers  the  best  method  for  teaching  language  and 
mathematics.  The  child  sees  the  need  of  a  term  to  describe  some* 
thing  he  sees  or  feels,  before  he  gets  that  t^m.  Thus  his  language  is 
fiiU  of  life;  it  springs  out  of  objects,  rather  than  clothes  objects.  And 
jBtom  the  fact  that  iu  his  passage  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  he 
itops  at  each  step  in  the  process,  to  count  back  to  his  starting  point, 
when  be  does  reach  the  realm  of  symbols  these  are  always  happily 
associated  with  the  things  they  symbolize. 

Admitting  its  value,  we  are  called  on  to  answer  another  important 
question  —  the  expediency  of  introducing  kindergarten  work  into  the 
lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  So  far  as  the  success  of  suck 
work  is  concerned^  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  thousands  of 
kindergartens  that  have  been  established  by  charity  and  private  enter- 
prise in  Europe  and  America  —  by  their  establishment  in  connection 
with  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Austria  and  Italy,  and  in  Si. 
Louis  in  our  own  country.  In  1878,  the  first  kindargarten  was  esta^ 
lished  in  St.  Louis  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Blow;  so  successful 
were  her  labors  that  in  three  years  that  city  had  twenty-six  such 
schools  in  connection  with  its  system  of  public  instruction.  A  word 
as  to  the  work  in  our  own  state.  A  few  years  ago.  Prof.  W.  N.  Hail- 
man  began  agitating  the  subject  in  Milwaukee,  organized  private  kin- 
dergartens in  connection  with  piivate  schools,  and  by  means  of  lectures 
endeavored  to  interest  people  in  their  behalf.  The  result,  though 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  Prof.  Hailman,  yielding  him  but  little 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  arduous  labors,  gave  an  impetus  to  inform  in 
l»fimary  education  in  that  city.  Had  the  public  seconded  his  efforts, 
Milwaukee  would  to-day  be  able  to  show  better  results  of  the  attempt 
to  introduce  kindergarten  work  into  the  public  schools.  Yet  some 
good  was  done.  Many  of  the  public  school  teachers  attended  lectures 
and  visited  the  kindergartens,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  MacAlister, 
the  President  of  the  School  Board  of  Milwaukee.  These  teachers  be- 
came interested,  began  the  study  of  Froebel  —  his  methods  and  hit 
philosophy  —  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  methods  of  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  public  schools.  The  Board  of  Education  in  1873  prescribed 
that  *^  kindergarten  exercises  of  the  simplest  kind,  such  as  are  fu)s 
nished  or  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  Douai's  ^  Manual  for  the  Introduction 
of  Froebers  System  ^  should  be  introduced  and  be  carried  out  as  for  as 
practicable "  in  the  lowest  grade,  and  a  kindergarten  manual  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  primary  teacher.    But  growth  has  been 
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Tiory  slow.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  such  thing  sii 
a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  In  the  normal  school  students  are  taught  the  theory  and 
methods  of  Froebel,  and  hy  means  of  model  primary  classes  they  learn 
the  use  and  to  some  extent  the  value  of  his  various  gifts.  The  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Milwaukee  schools  is  that  they  have  made 
a  beginning,  have  seised  upon  the  spirit  of  the  master,  and  have,  aa 
hr  as  the  public  would  allow,  adapted  his  system  to  the  primatjr 
«ehooL  And  this  has  been  done  through  the  zeal  and  pecuniary  out- 
lay ei  teachers  themselves — the  school  board  has  magnanimously 
given  its  moral  support -allowing  a  place  on  the  programme  for 
kindergarten  work,  but  as  yet  has  not  had  the  means,  or  the  desire  to 
famish  material  for  the  work.  But  a  good  deal  of  this  has  been  sup- 
plied by  means  of  concerts  and  fairs  in  the  various  wards  of  the  city, 
«o  that  now  all  of  the  primary  schools  are  doing  some  kindergarten 
work.  The  result  of  these  experiments  shows  conclusively  that  the 
kmdergarten  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child  at  the  age  he  enters 
school;  ^hat  the  lower  schools  can  be  made  to  perform  part  of  the 
work  &  the  kindergarten  in  stimulating  and  training  pupils,  and  that 
this  can  be  done  without  greatly  enhancing  the  cost  of  these  primary 
schools. 

But  as  to  the  state  at  large.  Can  a  valuable  portion  of  the  kinder- 
garten be  employed  in  the  rural  district  schools?  Yes,  granted  cer- 
tain appliances:  a  teacher  infused  with  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of 
Froebel ;  a  recitation  or  other  room  in  which  some  freedom  might  be 
allowed  the  children  without  interruption  of  the  other  work,  and  a 
aehool  that  does  not  so  crowd  the  programme  that  haste  is  the  order, 
and  quiet  and  patience  the  exception. 

To  insure  success  to  kindergartens  throughout  the  state,  it  is  neces- 
oaiy: 

1.  That  no  teacher  graduating  from  a  normal  school  should  have 
fidled  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  and  practical  work- 
ings of  the  kindergarten.  To  this  end,  an  ideal  kindergarten,  undet 
the  direction  of  a  teacher,  trained  for  the  work,  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  state  normal  schools,  besides  which 
lectures  should  be  given  to  students  on  Froebers  philosophy.  Thus 
in  a  few  years  we  should  have  a  host  of  kindergartners  in  our  gradu- 
ates who  will  be  ready  and  eager  to  supply  the  demand  —  ^^  better 
prepared  than  those  now  furnished  by  private  kindergarten  training 
achools.    These  are  constantly  liable  to  develop  in  their  pupils  a 
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superficial  one-flidedness,  a  conceited  hostility  to  all  that  is  beyond, 
which  are  as  efficient  in  preventing  the  success  of  the  full  Froebel 
idea,  as  the  same  negative  qualities  on  the  part  of  school-teachers.'* 

2.  The  great  mass  of  teachers  who  drift  into  the  work  without 
special  training,  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  key  to  a  large  pari  tjf 
success  lies  in  their  understanding  a  child's  nature^  and  in  skill  in 
developing  his  activities  rather  than  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  many 
brandies.  Book  knowledge  alone  is  not  power  in  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Oive  us  a  teacher  with  two  parts  native  ability  to  one  <^ 
acquirement,  rather  than  one  of  one  part  native  sense  to  two  parts  of 
accomplishments. 

8.  Parents  must  be  awakened  to  feel  as  much  interest  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  child  as  in  that  of  a  colt.  No  district  school-house  should  be 
built  without  a  recitation  room  attached  for  special  purposes. 

4.  Some  closer,  higher  standard  of  qualification  must  be  established 
for  candidacy  for  school  superintendency  in  order  that  a  local  officer 
with  worthy  ideas  of  education  may  be  ever  present  in  the  several 
communities  to  leaven  the  masses  with  worthy  refiections  regarding 
what  is  due  to  their  children.  We  need  a  training  school  for  super- 
intendents* 

Having  thus  briefiy  sketched  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  its  value 
in  the  scheme  of  public  education,  and  enumerated  some  of  the  means 
necessary  to  its  success  here,  we  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  it  seems  to  us,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  institute  this  new 
education.  She  has  a  state  law,  permitting  children  to  enter  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  four  years  of  age;  her  public  school-teachers,  as  a  class, 
are  fully  alive  to  progress;  and  the  high  standard  her  educational  pro- 
ducts attained  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  and  later  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  Paris,  shows  that  she  is  not  behind  any  of  her  sister 
states  in  the  methods  of  her  schools.  Our  people,  heterogeneous  as 
they  are,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  learning  to  throw 
off  the  creed  of  forms  and  embrace  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  grow 
up  to  a  free,  enlightened  humanity.  Here  indeed  ought  the  seeds  of 
the  new  education  to  be  sown.  The  soil  is  ready  for  their  germina* 
tion  and  growth.  It  would  cost  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  secure- 
one  thoroughly  trained  kindergartner  for  each  of  the  normal  schools 
of  the  state.  She  could  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  primary  teachers 
now  employed,  then  the  cost,  as  to  teaching  force,  would  be  simply 
the  difference  in  salaries.  The  outlay  for  buildings  and  material 
would  be  considerable  at  first,  it  is  true;  but  the  buildings  and  appa^ 
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ratufi  would  last  for  years.  The  cost  would  be  nothing  compared  to 
the  benefits  which  the  schools  of  the  state  woald  reap  from  such  an 
investment.  And  we  hope  to  see  something  done  in  this  direction 
this  winter.  Initiatory  steps  must  be  taken  soon  to  improve  the 
character  of  our  primary  schools,  if  Wisconsin  is  to  continue  to  be 
the  standard  bearer  of  educational  progress  in  the  west. 


-*9f 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR. 

To  enable  one  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly,  tersely,  and  forcibly 
is  the  chief  end  in  the  study  of  grammar.  Doubtless  the  comple- 
ment of  this,  namely  the  ability  to  determine  definitely  the  thought 
expressed  in  discourse,  is  scarcely  less  important,  and  as  all  who  have 
tested  students  in  the  class-room  or  institute  well  know,  scarcely  less 
seldom  found.  The  choice  of  the  proper  expression  is  a  matter  of 
philology,  the  dictionary,  and  judgment.  Grammar  proper  has  to  do 
with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  words  so  as  to  indicate  their  true 
elation  in  a  sentence. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  intellectual  development  of  a  people, 
these  relations  are  indicated  by  a  multiplicity  of  form  changes  called 
inflections  or  declensions,  just  as  at  the  same  stage  the  import  of 
spoken  words  is  helped  out  by  accompanying  facial  expressions  and 
gesticulation.  As  the  power  of  a  writer  or  speaker  over  words  in- 
creases, and  as  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  reader  or  hearer  becomes 
developed,  these  aids  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  dispensed  with» 
The  facts  of  the  language-history  of  two  of  the  most  intellectual 
people  of  modem  times  —  the  French  and  English  speaking — fully 
illustrate  this.  The  French  in  its  written  form  retaining  its  inflec- 
tions, in  its  spoken  language  now  almost  entirely  ignores  them;  while 
the  English,  casting  off  its  Saxon  garments,  has  become  and  is  rap* 
pidly  becoming  more  and  more  a  comparatively  uninflected  speech; 
the  end  sought  being  secured  by  skillful  arrangement  and  the  proper 
use  of  relatives,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  —  the  joints  and  sinews, 
the  winged  words  of  language. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  are  our  most  familiar  examples  of  inflected 
languages,  their  multitudinous  substantive,  adjective,  and  verbal 
form  modifications  permitting  the  greatest  latitude  in  arrangement. 
The  authors  were  thus  enabled  to  secure  their  much  desired  euphony 
and  please   their  audience  with  the  ^4ong   resounding  line"  with 
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little  labor  or  obsearation  of  the  sense.  The  stractare  of  the  BngtMl 
langaage  being  logical  and  not  fornuUi  this  privilege  is  denied  to  Sn* 
glish  composition,  or  attained  only  as  the  result  of  the  highest  genial 
or  most  consummate  art.  This  quality,  however,  is  exemplified  it 
unsurpassed  beauty  in  English  classical  literature. 

This  difference  in  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  necessitites 
a  markedly  different  course  in  the  study  of  its  grammar  in  order  to  the 
best  results.  It  must  be  approached  in  a  much  more  intellectual  way 
than  that  necessary  in  Oreek  and  Latin.  The  vast  and  burdensome 
amount  of  mere  mechanical  memorizing  which  the  first  stages  in  the 
study  of  these  languages  require,  and  which  may  be  done  with  the 
smallest  modicum  of  thought  (a  property  which  is  its  crowning 
recommendation  to  mere  mechanical  teachers),  is  not  demanded  in 
the  English.  Our  first  grammar  makers,  classicists  so  called,  deeming 
this  a  defect  in  their  mother  kongue,  adorned  it  with  fictitious  coses, 
moods^  and  tenses^  which,  as  might  be  expected,  hinders,  rather  than 
helps  its  study. 

The  relation  of  its  elements,  indicated  largely  by  position,  must  bo 
determined  by  analysis  of  the  thought  in  connecticn  with  its  symbolic 
*  words.  The  sentence  {sententia)  therefore  is  the  foundation  upon  whioh 
the  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  based.  la 
teaching  English  grammar,  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  pupil 
has  to  be  made  from  the  very  first,  and  the  teacher  throughout  must 
not  for  a  moment  lose  hold  of  this  faculty.  This  may  be  deemed  a 
barrier  to  the  study  of  grammar  in  our  common  schools.  Far  from  it 
however.    It  is  a  chief  recommendation: 

"  Delightftil  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.'* 

And  nothing  furnishes  a  better  field  for  this  exercise.  A  very  young 
^hild  grasps  the  idea  of  the  simple  sentence  in  its  simplest  form;  and 
the  average  scholar  in  a  class  that  can  read  intelligently  in  a  third 
reader,  can  be  led  by  easy  steps  and  with  a  delightful  consciousness  of 
growing  power  and  expanding  judgment  to  the  analysis  of  any  sen* 
tence  proper  for  him  to  read. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  reversing  the  established  order  of 
things,  putting  analysis  before  etymology.  It  certainly  is,  and  the 
miserable  fruits  of  a  century  of  the  other  course  is  its  justification. 
It  may  be  asked  would  you  have  the  scholars  diagram?  Most  cer- 
tainly, especially  the  younger  ones.  -  If  in  geometry  when  accoi 
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to  deAAitio&,  neither  a  paint  or  a  Kne  can  be  made,  and  a  solid  is  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  substance,  we  use  diagrams  wifch  profit;  and 
ff  in  hgic^  the  most  mental  of  sciences,  diagrams  are  helpfal  aids,  why 
Bot  in  grammatical  analysis?  Diagramming  has  been  abased. 
Granted,  what  good  thing  may  not;  be  abused? 

Abusus  non  tollit  usum:  The  use  of  diagrams  facilitates  the  work, 
— obviates  an  immense  amount  of  circumlocution,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  teacher  need  never  degenerate  into  an  abuse. 

But  teaching  in  this  way  requires  brains.  ^'  Ay  there^s  the  rub.^* 
It  does  require  brains  and  cultivated  brains  too  on  the  part  of  the 
faocher;  and  school  boards  who  choose  to  put  brainless  teachers  into 
their  schools,  had  better  keep  grammar  out,  and  keep  their  scholon 
employed  in  spelling  and  defining,  and  memorizing  and  orating,  and 
doing  such  things  as  have  the  largest  amount  c^  show  to  the  smallest 
amount  of  substance. 

But  what  of  inflections  and  conjugations  ?  These  certunly  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  but  the  pupil  ought  not  to  learn  them  from  a 
text-book  since  there  is  no  child  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  study, 
that  does  not  already  know  them,  having  unconsciously  acquired  that 
knowledge  as  he  acquired  his  vocabulary  ;  and  no  teacher  of  ordinary 
skill  need  fail  to  have  such  pupils  frame  paradigms  of  the  noun,  pro- 
noun, adjective,  and  verb,  by  suggesting  to  them  an  examination  of 
iheir  own  use  of  these  parts  of  speech.  Indeed,  on  constructing  the 
various  classes  of  sentences,  the  varied  word*forms  will  of  necessity 
appear,  and  a  regular  arrangement  of  these  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  will  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  profitable  exer- 
cises in  lessons  in  language. 

A  simple  elementary  course  like  this,  requiring  very  little  reference 
to  a  text-book,  will  prepare  the  scholars  for  the  study  of  Historical 
English  grammar,  at  a  subsequent  period  in  their  course.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  so  little  studied  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  suffered  no 
greater  loss  since  its  foundation,  than  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Garpenteri 
which  deprived  the  state  of  his  invaluable  services  in  this  most  pro- 
ductive field  of  educational  labor. 

By  this  study  alone  are  we  made  masters  of  the  science  ofEnglish 
grammar,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  essence  of  all  philological  gains, 
most  readily  and  implicitly.  The  Euglish  language,  beyond  all  others, 
furnishes  examples  of  all  that  is  most  typical  in  h^man  speech,  aikl 
nothing  is  of  such  practical  avail  when  even  the  knowledge  of  our 
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language  is  needed  to  bear  on  the  acquisition  of  another.  By  the 
study  of  a  language  like  the  English,  one  gains  as  much  more 
thorough  a  comprehension  of  the  philosophy  of  speech,  as  does  a 
biologist  of  the  nature  of  organic  life,  who  traces  life  from  the  germ 
through  all  its  foetal  changes,  than  does  he  who  studies  a  number  of 
allied  species  in  their  perfected  state  only. 
Pewaukee.  A.  F.  N. 


OBJECTS  OP  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

There  seems  to  be  necessity  for  frequently  re-stating  the  objects  of 
the  institute.  The  tendency  among  older  workers  is  to  concede  too 
much  to  the  false  conceptions  and  illegitimate  desires  of  attendants,  and 
among  younger  workers,  to  wholly  misconceive  the  province  and  capa- 
bility of  khis  educational  force.  So,  as  in  the  case  of  many  professors 
of  religious  creeds,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  defense  or  of  prac- 
tice, there  is  thorough  lack  of  clear  apprehension,  or  through  down- 
right misapprehension,  great  heresy  in  faith,  and  great  impropriety  in 
life. 

Perhaps  a  few  negative  phrases,  somewhat  dogmatically  expressed^ 
may  help  to  remove  some  of  the  more  common  obstructions  to  clear- 
ness of  vision,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  some  dangerous  practices 
into  which  there  is  liability  to  fall,  either  through  clamor  of  others, 
or  predilections  in  ourselves. 

1.  The  institute  is  not  a  common  school.  That  is,  it  is  not  designed 
as  means  of  obtaining  or  imparting  primarily,  instruction  in  the  so- 
called  common  or  third-grade  branches.  Such  instruction  in  these 
branches  is  thereby  imparted  and  received,  and  because  of  this  fact, 
multitudes  have  conceived  this  to  be  the  chief  function  of  the  insti- 
tute; have  attended  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  this  direction; 
have  measured  its  value  by  the  prominence  and  efficiency  of  the  in* 
stitute  in  affording  facility  for  this  advantage,  and  have  been  disap-. 
pointed  and  disaffected,  if  the  clamor  for  this  specific  work  was  not 
conciliated. 

2.  The  institute  is  not  an  academy  or  abbreviated  high  school. 
Many  aspirants  for  the  teachers*  ranks,  conscious  of  meagre  attain- 
ments in  scholarship,  have  looked  toward  the  institute  as  the  place 
where  they  may  supplement  their  elementary  course  of  study,  by  a 
smattering  of  a  higher  course,  and  by  some  mysterious  transformation 
wrought  by  the  magical  powers  of  the  conductor,  become  familiar 
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with  the  intricate  &cts  and  complex  laws  of  rhetoric,  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  sciences,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  while  sub- 
mitting in  a  state  of  most  complacent  passivity,  to  his  manipulations. 
The  temptation,  to  conductors,  to  make  the  experiment  with  such 
willing  subjects,  is  not  slight,  affording,  as  it  does,  opportunity  for 
impressing  and  displaying  the  variety,  extent,  minuteness,  and  orig- 
inal ty  of  investigation  and  acquisition,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
average  conductor.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  institute,  not  its  end  or  object.  That  if 
attention  is  given  in  any  measure  to  realms  of  knowledge  above  and 
beyond  that  within  the  province  already  traversed  by  the  average  at- 
tendant, it  is  for  a  different  purpose  altogether  than  thus  to  gratify 
an  unreasonable  demand  or  a  thoughtless  vanity. 

3.  The  institute  is  not  a  patent  skirt-lifter,  or  aerial  ferry,  to  insure 
against  draggling  in  crossing  from  the  thither  to  the  hither  shore  of 
a  superintendent's  examination,  or  to  guarantee  a  little  higher  landing 
on  the  certificate  hill-side  of  the  crossing.  All  such  ideals  of  an  insti- 
tute are  belittling  and  vicious.  And  this,  without  any  reflection  upon 
the  prevailing  practice  of  co-operation  by  superintendents  in  their 
examinations  with  matter  and  methods  of  institute  work.  But  easier 
work  in  passing  examinations,  and  higher  standing  at  the  end,  are  the 
incidents,  not  ends  of  institute  exercises.  It  makes  a  vast  difference 
what  motives  or  purposes  inspire  the  attendant. 

4.  The  institute  is  not  merely  the  occasion  for  social  or  profes- 
fflonal  intercourse.  Through  these,  by  means  of  these,  much  of  good 
may  be  secured,  if  rightly  directed.  But  left  to  drift,  these  fruits  are 
too  often,  inattention,  dissipation  of  interest,  excess  and  thoughtless- 
ness in  the  direction  of  frivolity,  personal  demeanor  and  use  of  time, 
which  begets  prejudice  and  antagonism  in  the  community,  as  well  as 
personal  harm  to  the  future  work  and  workers.    Thus  far  negatively. 

Affirmatively:  1.  The  institute  is  designed  to  elevate  the  teacher's 
conception  of  the  work.  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  largely  fails  in  its 
mission.  The  larger  number  who  attend  have  never  been  trained  to 
look  at  the  work  comprehensively.  They  are  young,  immature. 
They  do  not  yet  have  comprehensive  views  of  any  department  of  hu- 
man activity  or  influence.  They  are  impressible,  many  of  them  vol- 
atile,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of  an  expressive,  although  strictly 
inapt  word.  Unless  their  ideals  are  lifted  up,  their  purposes  and  aims 
made  to  take  definite  form  and  shape,  they  will  fail,  and  failure  means 
possible  irreparable  loss  and  harm  to  minds  and  characters  of  inno^ 
eent  victims. 
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2.  The  Institute  is  intended  to  inspire  teachers  to  make  better  and 
constant  preparation  for  their  work — intellectual,  physical,  moraL 
Not  by  magnifying  the  institute,  as  an  end  in  this  direction,  but  as  a 
means  through  which  may  be  illustrated  how  much  preparation  it 
requires  to  become  a  master,  and  therefore  able  to  teach  the  simplest 
things.  By  illustrating  how  intimately  all  parts  of  a  given  subject 
are  related,  and  how  essential  that  the  whole  be  comprehended,  as  a 
nnit,  before  competence  to  teach  its  parts  is  assured.  By  instilling 
and  enforcing  the  maxim,  that  no  person  can  expect  to  be  a  success* 
ful  teacher  without  being  a  diligent  and  successful  student. 

3.  The  Institute  is  intended  to  inspire  teachers  with  a  lore  for  the 
work,  and  an  ambition  to  excel  in  it.  By  the  revelation  made  through 
it,  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching^ 
by  holding  up  for  consideration  the  true  ends  and  objects  of  education, 
and  the  best  known  methods  by  which  these  may  be  attained;  by 
bringing  into  vivid  consciousness  the  fact  that  every  power  acquired^ 
or  aptitude  developed  by  the  processes  of  the  school,  may  be  directed 
by  the  teacher  into  practical  account  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  —  by  all 
these  means  ought  the  Institute  to  inspire  the  teachers  to  so  work 
for  and  with  the  pupils,  that  the  labor  shall  no  more  be  a  mere  task 
and  drudgery,  but  energized  and  magnetized  by  the  ever-present  con- 
viction of  being  the  fountain  of  future  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  well  being  of  society,  as  it  shall  be  manifest  in  the  Uvea  given 
them  now  to  mold  and  fashion  at  their  pleasure. 

4.  The  Institute  is  designed  through  its  conductor,  and  throng 
the  exercises,  by  himself,  or  under  his  direction  and  supervision,  to 
present  for  inspection  and  imitation  a  model  in  manner  and  method. 
Attendants  may  justly  require  that  the  matter  to  receive  attention 
shall  be  clearly  defined  and  stated;  that  it  shall  be  closely  adhered  to 
in  recitation;  that  there  shall  be  ample  preparation  by  the  conductors 
and  evident  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  that  no  exercise  shall  be  suf- 
fered, lacking  these  characteristics;  that  all  presentations  shall  b^ 
clear,  relevant,  logical,  and  as  concise  and  easy  of  comprehension  a» 
possible. 

5th  and  lastly.  The  Institute  has  a  function  to  train,  or  drill,-^ 
(a)  in  right  methods  of  organization  and  discipline;  (b)  in  right  meth* 
ods  of  management,  including  movements,  assignment  of  lessons,  reci- 
tations, general  exercises,  etc.;  (c)  in  inducting  into  right  and  aystam* 
atic  methods  of  study,  habits  of  order,  and  economy  in  use  of  timet 
and  as  before  suggested,  in  helping  to  turn  to  account  aoquisition/l 
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wd  powers;  as,  gniding  taste  for  reading,  practical  application  of 
laws  of  hygiene,  direction  of  power,  habits  of  observation,  etc.,  etc. 

To  this  conception  of  the  objects  of  institute3, 1  conscientiously  be- 
lieve, have  we  come  in  Wisconsin.  The  day  is '  past  when  we  may 
hope  to  commend  this  work  except  through  honest  work,  honestly 
done,  after  careful  preparation,  with  a  view  to  the  end  to  be  reached 
through  the  instrumentality  employed.  W.  H.  Chandlbe. 

Sun  Prairie. 
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THE  LAST  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR. 

From  thB  Annual  Report  cf  the  8UUe  SuperinUndant, 

During  the  past  year,  the  educational  movements  of  the  State 
have,  in  the  main,  been  improving  steadily  and  satisfactorily;  This 
result  is  the  more  encouraging,  as  it  has  been  reached  at  the  close  of 
a  period  of  severe  financial  distress  in  this  country,  and  is  the  most 
noteworthy  evidence  of  the  firmness  and  liberality  which  our  citizens 
have  exhibited,  during  that  period,  in  their  maintenance  of  public 
schools.  The  progress  here  mentioned,  is  particularly  observed  in  the 
following  points: 

1.  The  greater  care  exercised  by  school  officers,  county  and  city 
superintendents,  and  boards  of  trustees,  in  reporting  the  statistics  of 
the  schools  under  their  charge. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  watchful  and  intelligent  interest  manifested 
by  those  officers  and  bodies  who  closely  inspect  and  control  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  State. 

3.  The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  school-districts  formed  in 
tiie  newer  counties,  and  of  school  rooms  provided  in  the  cities. 

4.  Th^  gain  in  the  school  population,  especially  in  the  northern 
sections  of  the  State,  resulting  from  the  steady  immigration  of 
hardy  pioneers  who  occupy  and  develop  some  of  our  lands  hitherto 
unimproved. 

5.  The  determination  of  very  many  enterprising  and  enlightened 
citizens  to  augment  the  attendance  of  our  children  upon  the  schoolsi 
as  expressed  in  the  provisions  of  law  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  a  given  age  in  the  factories,  and  requiring  the  educa- 
tion of  those  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  in  the  public 
or  private  schools. 

6.  The  manifest  attention  given,  in  our  graded  and  high  schools^ 
to  secure  greater  punctuality  of  their  pupils. 
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7.  The  tendency  to  lengthen,  in  many  places,  the  time  in  which  the 
public  schools  are  taught  each  year.  A  fall  term,  in  addition  to 
winter  and  spring  terms,  has  been  opened,  for  the  first  time,  in  son^e 
country  schools. 

8.  An  improvement,  though  slight,  in  the  tenure  of  the  positions 
held  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  both  the  cities  and  counties. 

9.  A  less  decrease  in  the  wages  of  teachers  than  has  occurred  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  except  those  for  gentlemen,  in  the  inde- 
pendent cities. 

10.  The  larger  number  of  young  people  who  are  qualifying  them- 
selves  to  become  teachers,  by  enjoying  the  best  advantages  afforded 
by  our  high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

11.  The  constant  invigoration  of  the  excellent  graded  school  sys- 
tem as  shown  in  the  higher  attainments  of  the  teachers,  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  increased  attendance  of 
pupils. 

12.  The  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  free  high  school  law,  per- 
fecting ihe  system  which  the  law  created,  and  the  addition  of  several 
schools  to  the  list  established  in  the  past  four  years  under  this  law. 
Both  the  support  of  free  instruction  in  the  higher  studies  as  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  and  the  enlarged  demand  for  this  instruction,  are 
the  cheering  evidences  that  our  citizens  maintain,  from  an  earnest 
conviction,  the  free  high  schools  as  an  indispensable  agency  in  our  ed- 
ucational system. 

13.  The  impetus  given  in  many  rural  districts  to  erect  more  attrac- 
tive and  more  convenient  school  buildings,  and  to  supply  them  with 
improved  furniture  and  better  apparatus.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
sites  occupied  by  these  buildings  is  receiving  partial,  but  not  its  due 
attention. 

14.  The  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  text-books  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  supply  by  sale  or  loan  of  these  books  to  the  pu- 
pils, by  a  larger  number  of  school-districts. 

15.  The  increase  in  all  the  educational  funds,  except  that  of  the 
State  University,  the  increase  aggregating  $57,085.63;  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  income  of  the  Common  School  and  the  State  Univer- 
sity funds. 

16.  The  direction  of  organized  effort  to  remove  the  obvious  defects 
in  the  management  and  teaching  of  the  ungraded  schools.  This  is 
specially  shown  in  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  study  for  these 
schools,  and  in  the  explanation  of  this  course  made  by  the  conductors 
of  institutes. 
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17.  The  fuller  attendance  upon  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  instruction  given  therein  each  year,  on  fewer  sub- 
jects, and  those  relating  to  the  more  elementary  branches  of  educa- 
tion. A  decided  feature  in  the  institute  system  is  the  stated  employ- 
ment of  regular  conductors  who  have  gained  a  large  experience  in 
this  work. 

18.  The  investigation  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  the  school  grounds,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  public  school  work  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Their 
report  on  these  subjects  has  been  published,  and  will  be  widely  distri- 
buted among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State. 

19.  The  unusual  vigor  exhibited  in  the  management  of  the  Charit- 
able and  Reformatory  schools;  and  the  larger  number  of  inmates 
taught  in  them  by  teachers  of  superior  qualifications. 

20.  The  prosperity  attending  the  administration  of  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  State  University.  This  is  evinced  in  the  erection 
and  improvement  of  their  spacious  and  elegant  buildings,  in  the  addi- 
tions to  their  faculties,  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  their  in- 
instruction^  in  the  modifications  of  their  courses  of  study,  and  in  the 
increased  number  of  students  enrolled  in  their  more  advanced  classes. 

21.  The  uniform  and  general  growth  of  the  confidence  which  the 
people  in  the  cities,  the  villages,  and  the  country  districts  of  the  State 
repose  in  all  departments  of  our  educational  system.  While  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  which  maintains  our  free  schools,  has  been  prominent 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history,  it  has,  in  no  previous  year,  given 
stronger  evidence  of  its  firmness  and  progressive  tendencies. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


PRIKARY  LESSOK  IK  KUHBER. 

[This  article  is  taken  from  the  October  number  of  the  Primary/  Teacher.  Our 
attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Miss  Mary  Brayman,  Principal  of  the  Primary 
Grade  in  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  who  has  tried,  for  many  years  in  her 
school,  the  method  here  presented,  with  great  success.] 

Point. — To  develop  the  idea  of  necessity  of,  figures,  and  give  term; 
also  to  teach  the  characters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

3— Vol.  X,— No.  4 
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METHOD. 

Teacher  calls  attention  of  class,  and  tells  several  children  to  make 
nine  marks  on  the  board.  Children  do  as  told,  and  state  what  done. 
Teacher  makes  on  the  board  several  figures,  as  a  square,  triangle,  and 
oblong. 

^'  I  want  some  one  to  make  nine  marks,  just  as  large  and  nicely  as 
you  always  have,  in  here  (pointing  to  the  square,  etc.).  Who  wants  to 
try?"  Several  children  try  and  fail.  "What  have  you  done?" 
Children  tell  how  many  times  they  have  made  nine  marks.  "  What 
did  I  tell  you  to  do?  "  "  Make  nine  marks  five  times.''  "  What  else?" 
"  Make  them  just  as  large  and  nicely  as  we  always  have."  "  Why  did 
you  not  do  it?  "  "  Did  not  have  room  enough."  Similar  questions 
several  times. 

"  Who  will  try  and  remember  what  we  have  been  talking  about 
until  I  ask  you  again?"  Children  raise  hands.  "  Who  would  like 
to  go  to  the  board  and  make  nine  marks,  as  large  and  nicely  as  you 
always  do,  in  a  half  of  a  minute?"  Children  raise  hands  ;  several  tiy 
and  fail.  "What  have  you  done?"  Children  tell  how  many  times 
they  have  made  nine  marks.  "  What  did  I  tell  you  to  do?  "  "  Make 
nine  marks  five  times,  as  large  as  we  always  have."  "  What  else?'* 
"  As  good  as  we  always  have,"  "  In  how  long  a  time?  "  " In  half  a 
minute."  "Yes,  I  told  you  to  make  nine  marks  five  times,  as  large 
and  nicely  as  you  always  ha^e,  in  a  half  of  a  minute;  how  many  think 
I  did?"  Children  raise  hands.  "How  many  think  not?"  Hands 
raised.  "Why  not?"  "Did  not  have  time  enough."  "Why  did 
you  not  make  nine  marks  five  times  in  these?"  (pointing  to  the 
square,  triangle,  etc.)  "  Did  not  have  room  enough."  "  Why  did  you 
noti  make  them  in  a  half  of  a  minute?"  "Did  not  have  time 
enough."  Drill  on  these  statements  until  they  are  understood  by  the 
class. 

"  How  many  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you  something?  "  Child- 
ren raise  hands.  "  Now  listen  ;  I  know  something  that  we  use  which 
means  just  the  same  as  nine  marks,  that  you  can  make  five  times  in 
each  one  of  these,  and  can  make  five  times  in  a  half  of  a  minute, — 
who  would  like  to  set  it?"  Children  raise  hands.  Teacher  makes 
figure  nine  on  the  board.     "  What  does  this  mean?  —  just  the  same 

as ?  "    "  Nine  marks. "    Teacher  has  several  children  make  what 

means  the  same  as  nine  marks  ;  state  what  done,  and  the  class  decide 
each  time.  Teacher  now  erases  marks  from  the  square,  triangle,  etc., 
and,  pointing  to  them,  says,  "  Who  wants  to  make  what  means  nine 
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marks  in  these?  ^*  Several  cbildren  tiy  and  sncceed;  class  decide  each 
time.  "  Why  could  you  not  make  the  marks  when  you  tried  before  ?  " 
"Did  not  have  room  enough."  "  Who  wants  to  make  what  means 
nine  marks,  five  times  in  a  half  of  a  minute?  "  Children  raise  hands; 
several  try  and  succeed.  "  Why  did  you  not  make  the  marks  when 
yon  tried  before?  "  "  Did  not  have  time  enough."  Similar  questions 
several  times.  Similar  plan  for  teaching  children  to  make  8,  7,  6,  5, 
4,  3,  and  2,  though  but  little  development  will  be  needed  for  these. 

Teacher  tells  children  in  regard  to  one^  that  people  knew  of  no  easier 
way  to  make  what  means  as  many  as  one  mark,  and  so  used  1. 
Teacher  has  cbildren  make  marks,  and  these  they  have  learned  about 
which  mean  the  same  as  marks,  telling  each  time  that  they  use  them 
to  save  time  and  room.  Teacher  erases  all  marks^  leaving  figures  on 
the  board.  Teacher  questions,  and  children  give  name  of  each. 
Teacher,  pointing  to  each  and  all,  '^Who  knows  what  we  call  all 
ihc»e  that  mean  the  same  as  marks,  and  which  people  use  instead  of 
marks,  to  save  time  and  room?"  Children  or  teacher  give  term, 
figures.  Question  children  on  what  figures  are.  Teacher  should 
have  children  make  figures,  state  what  called,  what  used  instead  of, 

and  why  used. 

■■■■•♦>  - 

The  following  outline  on  Arithmetic  is  printed  in  the  syllabus  for 
the  institutes  held  this  year: 

ABITHMETIC. 

1.  Idea  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  nine. 

(1)  Addition,    Subtraction,    Multiplication,    and   Division,    by 

Grabe's  method,  or  some  equivalent  one,  as  far  as  to  the 
number  nine.    No  result  greater  than  nine. 

(2)  All  work  to  be  illustrated  with  objects. 

(3)  Instruction  in  the  use  of  figures  and  the  signs  of  operation. 

2.  Development  of  the  law  of  decimal  notation  as  far  as  hundreds, — 

one  period. 

(1)  Practice  in  reading  and  writing  numbers  less  than  1,000. 

(2)  Addition,    Subtraction,    Multiplication,    and    Division,    by 

Grube^s  method,  or  some  equivalent^ne,  as  before, — the 
largest  number  given  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  numbers 
from  9  to  100.    No  result  greater  than  100. 

3.  Show  the  connection  between  the  four  fundamental  operations, 
especially  between  Addition  and  Multiplication,  Subtraction  and 
Division.    Bring  out  clearly  the  objects  in  view  in  this  work,  and 
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the  adyantage  of  doing  it  in  the  First  Form  of  the  Course  of 
Study  for  ungraded  schools.    Concrete  illustrations  as  before. 

4.  Easy  exercises  in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  No  result  greater  than  1,000.  Carrying  and  borrowing 
explained.  Special  stress  laid  upon  neatness,  rapidity,  and  accu- 
racy. 

5.  Divisions  of  the  unit.  A  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  such 
simple  fractions  as  are  represented  by  a  single  digit  in  each  term, 
avoiding  improper  fractions.    Abundant  concrete  illustrations. 

Remarks. —  In  ordinaiy  institutes,  the  work  outlined  above  will  re- 
quire the  whole  two  weeks'  time.  In  exceptional  cases,  two  or  three 
days  may  be  spared  for  work  with  problems  involving  Multiplication 
and  Division.  Here  the  advantage  of  indicating  all  the  operations, 
before  performing  any,  should  be  clearly  shown.  The  utility  of  can- 
cellation may  also  be  ^emphasized. 


-•-•-•- 


A  letter  from  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  says  if  "  GilVs 
School  Management  is  ordered  by  any  teacher  by  mail,  cash  sent  with 
order,  a  copy  of  the  work  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  $1.00.  But  in 
order  to  induce  institutes  or  county  superintendents  to  order  in  quan- 
tities, we  will  offer  the  following  extra  discount:  In  lots  of  25,  at  90 
cents;  or  in  lots  of  100,  at  80  cents.  Cash  to  accompany  the  order. 
They  also  state  that  "  Currie's  Early  and  In/ant  School  Education 
we  will  send  post-paid  at  $1.40  per  copy."  The  former  v.'ork  is  pub- 
lished in  London,  England,  and  the  latter  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland; 
and  it  will  doubtless  take  some  time  to  procure  the  works  for  sale.  We 
know  of  no  book  so  serviceable  to  primary  teachers  as  that  of  Gurrie. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  learn  from  this  firm  that  both  books 
will  be  on  hand  for  delivery  in  May. 


The  First  requisite  to  sucessful  teaching  is  ability  to  govern  a 
school.  This  qualification  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the 
others  rest.  The  teacher  who  cannot  maintain  discipline  among  his 
pupils,  is  never  a  success  in  the  school  room.  Perfect  order  can  be 
secured  only  where  te&cher  and  pupils  are  interested  in  their  work, 
and  take  pride  in  doing  it  well.  In  order  to  remove  the  first  obstacle, 
then,  it  seems  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  interest  himself^  and  then  en- 
deavor to  infuse  this  interest  into  his  pupils,  and  unless  he  does  this, 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  make  the  school  either  attractive  or 
profitable. —  Bagot. 
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SELECTED. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  economic  considerations  which  would  persuade  us  to  introduce 
into  the  public  school  system  a  recognition  of  manual  training,  are 
re-enforced  by  the  discovery  of  a  yet  higher  argument  in  the  very 
nature  of  education  itself.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  school 
system  should  have  grown  into  a  purely  intellectual  order.  In  its 
beginnings  there  was  no  assumption  of  an  entire  control  of  the  child. 
So  much  time  was  given  to  school  as  could  be  spared  from  the  farm 
and  shop.  There  still  existed  a  well*recognized  tradition  of  mechan*- 
ical  knowledge,  and  the  school  was  looked  upon  as  supplying  those 
rudiments  which  could  best  be  acquired  there.  Gradually,  as  cities 
grew,  increasing  thus  the  class  of  children  who  had  no  other  employ- 
ment, school  came  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  the  young.  Then 
the  discharge  upon  our  shores  of  an  illiterate  foreign  population  ex- 
cited alarm  lest  ignorance  should  get  in  the  majority,  and  we  made 
haste  to  compel  the  children  of  this  class  into  the  public  schools. 
The  attention  of  the  community  becoming  more  concentrated  on  this 
important  institution  of  the  state,  the  existing  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion was  improved  and  refined;  the  school  book  industry  was  devel- 
oped, and  normal  schools  established  for  the  better  education  of 
teachers  who  were  to  stand  behind  these  school  books.  The  pride  of 
the  state,  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  the  natural  quickness  of  child- 
ren at  leisure^  these  have  all  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  to  carry  it  on  in  the  direction  of  its  first  setting. 

Now  that  all  this  has  been  done,  and  the  elementary  truths  of  so- 
ciety begin  to  assert  themselves,  we  shall  discover  that  in  neglecting 
the  education  of  the  hand  we  have  not  only  weakened  the  power  of 
the  statd,  but  have  stimulated  an  unbalanced  education  of  the  person. 
A  training  which  ignores  the  hand  is  not  the  training  which  either 
nature  or  history  will  approve.  That  member  is  something  more 
than  a  symbol  of  industry.  ^^ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might;  ^^  ^^  Establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands,^*  are 
not  phrases  ingeniously  contrived  to  translate  into  the  vernacular  the 
intellectual  exercises  of  clerks  and  commercial  travelers;  they  point 
to  an  elemental  condition  of  human  well-being.  Nor  is  this  training 
of  the  hand  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  gymnastic  swinging  of  dumb- 
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bells.  The  traininf^  uf  the  hand  means  the  power  to  use  a  tool;  the 
training  of  the  eye  is  the  power  to  see  perfect  work;  the  training  of 
the  mind  is  the  power  to  conceive  and  execute  that  work. 

The  curing  of  the  defect  in  society  and  the  restoration  of  education 
to  a  sound  and  healthful  condition  are  to  be  sought  in  a  reformation 
of  that  system,  which  we  justly  regard  as  the  very  engine  of  the 
state's  prosperity* 

Nor  are  signs  lacking  that  the  public  mind  is  turning  in  that  direo> 
kion.  The  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  curriculum  is  one  sign, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  double  argument,  drawn  from 
economy  and  from  the  philosophy  of  education,  has  been  used  in  8U|^ 
port  of  this  measure.  The  introduction  of  sewing  for  girls  is  even 
more  significant.  Here  the  argument  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from 
tiie  economic  side,  and  the  facts  which  gave  the  argument  its  force 
were  unassailable;  but  no  one  who  appreciates  the  full  meaning  of 
education  can  help  seeing  how  valuable  an  element  was  introduced 
into  the  education  of  girls  in  Boston  when  sewing  was  made  a  regular 
part  of  public  school  training. 

The  study  of  sewing  forces  upon  one  the  question  of  manual  edn* 
cation  of  boys.  The  question  is  precisely  the  same;  only  its  solution 
is  more  complicated.  To  the  girl  is  given  one  tool,  and  the  perfect 
mastery  of  that  carries  with  it  a  training  in  thoroughness,  order,  con- 
centration, precision,  and  self-respect;  the  practice,  moreover,  is 
easily  associated  with  a  daily  need,  and  the  charm  of  useful  produc* 
tion  is  attendant  on  the  study.  But  there  is  no  one  tool  which  can 
be  affirmed  of  the  boy,  and  this  is  sometimes  taken  as  an  excuse  for 
not  teaching  him  the  use  of  any.  Yet  the  variety  of  tools  which  a 
boy  may  use  only  suggests  practical  difficulties,  it  does  not  declare 
these  difficulties  insurmountable,  nor  in  any  way  weaken  the  force  of 
the  educational  argument.  The  difficulties  indeed  are  such  as  yield 
readily  to  an  intelligent  will.  Half  of  the  question  is  answered  when 
one  considers  that  the  primary  object  of  manual  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  not  to  make  boys  carpenters,  ship-builders,  masons,  or 
followers  of  any  other  craft,  but  to  instruct  them  in  the  meaning  of 
their  hands  and  of  the  tools  which  those  hands  may  grasp.  Hence 
the  shops  which  may  be  attached  to  public  schools  will  be  shops  of 
instruction,  not  of  construction,  and  the  training  will  be  in  the  gramr 
mar  of  the  arts,  while  it  is  not  in  the  indefinite  number  of  forms 
which  the  arts  assume. 

The  various  schools  of  technology  which  exist  do  not  meet  tke 
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general  need  which  we  have  described.  Their  basiness  is  to  train 
masters  and  professional  mechanics;  they  do  not  make  mechanics  any 
more  than  colleges  make  book-keepers.  A  graduatle  of  a  college  may 
find  himself  finally  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  clerk,  and  never 
rise  abore  it;  and  so  a  graduate  of  a  technological  school  may  prove 
at  last  only  a  journeyman;  but  neither  college  nor  schools  exist  for 
these  ends.  Nor  can  the  want  be  supplied  by  benevolent  or  evening 
schools.  These  are  but  make-shifts.  They  could  become  important 
only  as  they  drew  life  out  of  the  public  schools.  No;  the  remedy 
lies  in  such  a  re*adjustment  of  the  public  school  system  in  our  cities 
as  shall  make  it  include  formal,  progressive  instruction  in  the  manual 
arts.  If  it  be  said  that  the  state  or  the  city  has  no  function  to  edu* 
cate  children  for  a  specific  trade,  but  only  to  give  them  a  common 
school  education,  as  that  term  is  now  understood,  il;  can  be  answered^ 
first,  that  the  present  system  does  almost  inevitably  educate  children 
for  the  desk  and  the  counter,  with  a  reversion  in  many  cases  of  the 
almshouse  or  the  police  station;  and,  second,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  reach  of  common  school  education  which  need  compel  us 
to  glorify  it  as  the  final  and  perfect  force  for  developing  the  human 
character.  In  truth,  we  might  better  ask  humbly  why  the  present 
system  has  failed,  than  boast  of  its  success.  Nor  should  we  be  far 
wrong  if  we  were  to  assert  that  in  making  common  such  an  education 
as  we  have  outlined  we  are  likely  to  produce  citizens  who  in  peace 
wonld  be  more  valuable  working  in  shops,  and  not  waiting  behind 
counters,  and  whose  training  would  make  the 21  better  soldiers  in  war. 
The  drill  of  the  school-boys  with  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  axe,  and  the 
file,  would  make  them  stronger  defenders  of  the  state  than  if  they 
had  known  only  the  manual  exercises  of  the  school  room,  or  even 
had  been  formed,  in  schools-days,  into  battalions  of  miniature  sol- 
diers.— Atlantic  Monthly, 


THE  VALUE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  TO  COM- 
MON LABOR. 

The  object  of  common  school  education  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be 
simply  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  —  reading,  writing,  arithmetic^ 
geography,  grammar,  etc.  These  are  the  simple  elements  which  most 
children  acquire  in  various  degrees  of  fulness  and  accuracy.  They 
are  generally  considered  sufficient  to  fit  men  and  women  for  the  com- 
mon xesyponsibilities  of  life;  they  enable  the  possessor  to  transact  the 
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usual  business  of  the  world,  and  every  one  should  be  required  to  un- 
derstand them  before  he  enters  upon  maturity. 

Beyond  the  mei%  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles,  there  are  other 
advantages  equally  important  and  valuable  that  grow  out  of  the 
process  of  study  and  acquisition;  the  training  and  discipline  of  the 
school  quicken  and  energize  the  whole  mental  nature,  and  give  it  a 
facility  of  applying  itself  and  its  varied  faculties  to  manifold  purposes. 

The  new  energy  given  to  the  perceptive  and  reflective  powers  by 
study  in  the  schools  remains  a  permanent  possession  after  the  period 
of  education  shall  have  ceased,  even  though  the  lessons  may  have 
been  forgotten.  The  boy  in  his  plays  abroad,  men  and  women  in  all 
their  pursuits,  find  ceaseless  occasion  for  their  use  and  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  in  their  exercise.  The  eyes  are  opened;  the  dull  vision 
becomes  keen;  the  educated  boy  or  girl  becomes  an  observer,  and  sees 
things  which  the  unawakened  eye  and  untrained  mind  pass  by  with- 
out notice. 

The  reasoning  faculty  is  also  quickened,  and  the  nature,  relations 
and  purposes  of  things  are  studied.  Thus  people  become  unconscious 
philosophers,  in  their  several  ways,  with  various  depths  of  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  matters  that  come  before  them. 

Life  is  a  perpetual  opportunity  of  study  presented  to  our  attention. 
The  earth  and  all  surrounding  objects,  the  world  and  its  circum- 
stances, are  or  may  be  unceasing  subjects  of  observation  and  reflection. 
People  and  animals,  and  their  conditions  and  relations,  are  ever  offer- 
ed for  our  thought.  The  mind  perceives  these  with  more  or  less  care 
and  accuracy,  according  to  its  education  £Uid  habit;  one  that  is  devel- 
oped and  trained  to  activity  sees  more  than  another  that  has  not  been 
quickened  nor  accustomed  to  action. 

Two  persons,  one  educated  in  the  common  school  and  the  other  un- 
taught and  undeveloped,  may  travel  along  the  same  road  or  over  the 
same  field.  The  same  objects  and  events  may  be  presented  to  the  phy- 
sical eyes  of  both,  but  they  make  widely  different  impressions  on  their 
mental  eyes.  To  the  one  whose  mind  has  been  enlivened  the  way  is 
filled  with  objects  of  interest.  His  retina  and  brain  are  impressed 
with  the  images  of  things  that  are  before  and  around  him,  and  his 
journey,  however  short,  offers  him  pleasant  and  profitable  lessons  for 
study.  His  active  brain  is  occupied  with  the  sight  of  men,  children, 
houses,  trees,  flowers,  cattle,  carriages,  teams,  events,  that  pass  before 
him.  These  he  sees,  perceives  and  understands.  His  reasoning  pow- 
ers, equally  active,  recognize  the  relations,  causes  and  purposes  of 
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things;  the  meadows  overflowed  by  the  recent  rains,  the  vines  cut 
down  by  the  last  night^s  frost,  the  heavy  carts  drawn  by  oxen  for  farm 
work,  the  lighter  carriages  for  business  or  pleasure,  the  long  and 
slender  poles  by  the  house  for  fishing,  the  shorter  and  larger  poles  for 
the  support  of  beans  in  the  garden,  the  longer  stakes  for  support  of 
grapevines,  and  the  heavier  stakes  or  posts  for  the  fence;  his  busy 
perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  notice  these  and  manifold  other 
things  along  the  course  of  travel,  and  beyond  their  outward  appear- 
ance discover  the  causes  that  produced  them  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  made.  So  his  life  is  a  continued  succession  of  obser- 
vation and  reasoning.  Whether  he  have  an  object  or  not,  whether 
mere  curiosity  or  business  impel  him,  his  brain  is  continually  at  work 
and  gathering  strength  by  exercise  and  facility  of  application  to  any 
purpose  that  he  may  wish  to  accomplish. 

To  the  other,  and  duller  traveler,  whose  mental  eye  has  not  been 
opened,  and  whose  reasoning  faculties  are  yet  dormant,  the  way  and 
the  field  are  blank  and  uninteresting.  He  sees  little  or  nothing,  and 
draws  few  or  no  conclusions.  His  mind  is  excited  to  little  action, 
performs  no  labor,  and  gathers  no  strength  from  observation  of  the 
scenes  and  events  that  pass  before  his  untrained  physical  eye. —  Ds. 
Edwabd  Jabvis,  Circular  of  Information^  Bureau  of  Education. 


HINTS  ON  TEACHING. 

When  a  child  enters  school  for  the  first  time,  it  would  be  folly  to 
imagine  it  capable  of  any  great  mental  effort,  and  it  would  be  barbar- 
ous to  require  it  to  perform  any  task  beyond  its  power  of  comprehen- 
sion or  endurance.  For  very  young  children  the  kindergarten  an- 
swers an  excellent  purpose,  and  successful  ptimary  teaching  generally 
partakes  more  or  less  of  kindergarten  culture.  At  first  little  should 
be  3one  except  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  conception,  and  object  les- 
sons are  used  to  a  good  advantage  for  this  purpose.  The  pupils  are 
asked  to  describe  the  object  before  them,  and  they  thus  learn  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts,  as  well  as  increase  their  powers  of  investigation 
and  observation.  All  teaching  at  this  time  should  be  concrete  and 
the  relation  between  the  sign  and  thing  signified  apparent.  Arbitrary 
signs  should  not  be  employed  until  the  pupil  becomes  of  sufficient  age 
to  comprehend  the  complex  idea  to  which  they  give  rise.  For  this 
reason  the  Word  Method  has  decided  advantages  in  teaching  reading, 
and  should  always  be  employed  in  primary  classes.    At  this  time 
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ifules  are  superflaoas;  the  pupil  shoald  be  taught  bj  example.  He 
knows  how  to  imitate,  but  has  never  learned  to  think  for  himself;  jet 
cai^  must  be  taken  to  pass  from  particulars,  lest,  parrot-like,  he  con* 
fine  himself  to  what  has  been  said  and  done.  To  do  this,  as  sooa  as 
he  is  thoroughly  drilled  on  one  example,  bring  up  another  of  the 
same  nature,  and  hare  him  master  it  by  associating  it  with  the  one 
previously  learned.  He  will  thus  pass  to  generals  and  learn  the  pm* 
ciples  of  classification.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  child  with  keen 
perceptive  powers  will  always  be  able  to  comprehend  a  subject  long 
before  one  in  whom  their  development  has  been  neglected. —  Bagot. 


Education  vs,  Igkoranob. —  What  a  writer  said  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review^  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  is  still  true,  not  only  of 
many  parts  of  England,  but  of  not  a  few  states  in  our  own  country: 
*^  There  are,  even  now,  multitudes  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  perilous  in  every  sense  to  themselves  and  to  us;  and  other 
multitudes  whose  education  is  far  below  that  which  is  required  by  the 
rising  intelligence  of  the  age."  We  see  every  day,  in  ways  innumer- 
able, how  ignorance  begets  idleness,  folly,  degradation,  poverty,  mis- 
ery, and  crime.  Many  years  ago  another  English  writer,  Dr.  Hook, 
said  what  our  statesmen  might  well  ponder  now:  ^^  The  education  of 
the  people  will  repay  the  state,  almost  to  any  amount,  in  better  regu- 
lated industry;  in  less  unsparing  demands  on  the  funds  for  the  poor; 
iu  self-maintained  social  order;  in  some  check  at  least  on  the  waste  of 
health  and  life  by  intemperance,  and  low  vice,  and  gaming,  and  rob- 
bery; and  in  the  substitution  of  harmless  and  refining  and  compara* 
tively  inexpensive,  for  pernicious,  brutalizing  and  ruinous,  pleasures." 

To  the  opposers  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  I  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  the  words  of  the  eloquent  Baptist  Noel,  when  he 
says:  '^  While  education  is  not  meant  to  raise  the  working  classes 
above  their  condition,  it  may  greatly  multiply  the  comforts  which 
they  enjoy  in  it.  It  may  give  them  better  clothes,  better  food  and 
better  health.  It  may  deck  their  windows  with  finer  flowers,  and 
adorn  their  dwellings  with  more  convenient  furniture.  It  may  teach 
them  how  to  gain  and  how  to  spend.  It  may  secure  to  them  employ- 
ment, and  save  them  from  waste.  It  may  hinder  them  from  sinking 
into  abject  poverty;  or  should  they,  by  force  of  adverse  circumstances^ 
be  brought  into  trouble,  it  may  so  multiply  their  intellectual  resour* 
ces,  and  nerve  them  with  so  firm  a  courage,  as  may  enable  them  again 
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to  rise  above  it.  By  increasing  and  elevating  their  domestic  affec- 
tions, it  may  invest  their  homes  with  an  undecaying  charm;  by  in- 
spiring them  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  it  may  provide  rational  and 
ennobling  amusements  for  their  hoars  of  leisure."     »    *    ♦    *    » 

I  will  add  but  a  single  thought  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent: 
**Only  an  educated  community  knows  the  value  of  education.  Only 
such  a  community  will  make  the  necessary  provision  for  educating 
each  generation.  If  we  should  thoroughly  educate  one  entire  genera* 
tion^  the  great  work  would,  in  effect,  be  accomplished.  The  future 
would  be  secured." —  Dr.  Sears. 


COPYING. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  for  a  class  of  almost  any 
grade,  as  soon  as  it  has  learned  to  write,  is  copying  from  any  interest- 
ing book  or  paper.  It  teaches  writing,  spelling,  punctuation,  words 
and  construction  of  sentences,  all  at  the  same  time,  besides  cultivat- 
ing accuracy  and  quickness  of  observation,  and  a  tasfce  for  reading. 
Do  not  continue  the  exercise  to  weariness,  and  do  not  try  to  keep  the 
writers  together.  Let  each  write  as  much  as  he  can  write  carefully 
in  the  time.  Select  short  stories,  anecdotes,  bits  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, and  sometimes  short  and  good  poems.  There  is  no  need  that 
all  should  write  the  same  thing.  Pick  up  the  selections  wherever 
you  can  find  them.  By  exchanging  with  each  other,  one  good  set 
will  last  a  class  a  long  time.  Insist  on  accuracy.  Poetry  should  be 
written  in  its  proper  form  —  paragraphs,  verses,  capitals(,  etc.,  observed. 

There  are  various  ways  of  correcting  the  exercises.  One  is  to  go 
over  each  carefully,  and  draw  a  line  under  each  mistake  —  each  word 
mis-spelled,  or  wrong  word  used,  indicating  each  omission  of  word  or 
ponctuation-mark  by  a  caret.  Then  return  the  papers  and  let  the 
pupil  look  up  the  mistakes,  and  correct,  either  by  re-writing  the 
whole,  or  writing  the  words  or  lines  correctly  on  a  separate  paper. 
The  latter  plan  is  the  best,  because  beginners,  who  would  most  need 
to  re-write,  would  be  likely  to  make  other  mistakes  in  the  second 
copy,  and  to  go  over  it  too  often  would  create  disgust. 

For  further  advanced,  or  more  practised  pupils,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
simply  indicate  at  the  bottom  of  the  exercise  the  number  of  mistakes 
of  various  sorts — as,  4  words  mis-spelled,  1  line  omitted,  3  wrong 
punctuation-marks,  8  punctuation  marks  omitted,  etc.  The  pupil 
has  then  to  compare  his  copy  carefully  with  the  original,  and  find  out 
the  mistakes  himself. 

Another  plan  is  not  to  return  the  papers  to  the  pupil  for  correction 
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at  all,  but  to  simply  keep  a  record  of  his  mistakes  and  inform  him  of 
their  number.  This  may  be  made  an  inducement  to  greater  careful- 
ness, especially  as  he  finds  his  mistakes  decrease  with  practice,  as 
*  they  will  if  he  is  not  culpably  negligent.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
way  —  certainly  for  beginners,  for  several  reasons.  Their  eyes  are 
better  trained  to  good  spelling  and  proper  form  of  sentences  by  always 
dwelling  on  the  correct  original  rather  than  on  their  own  faulty  and 
bungling  copies.  The  weariness  and  disgust  are  avoided  which  would 
be  fatal  to  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  exercise,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  liking  for  good  reading.  The  correction  of  their  mistakes 
is  equally  insured  by  copying  new  selections,  for  the  same  words  are 
constantly  recurring,  and  those  which  are  most  important  recur 
oflenest. 

The  most  advanced  class,  after  they  get  to  be  pretty  good  copyists 
themselves,  may  find  excellent  exercise  in  correcting  the  papers  of 
the  lowest  class.  Call  it  proof  reading,  if  you  like,  and  let  them  learn 
to  do  it  as  the  printers  do;  you  can  find  the  signs  used  in  proof  read- 
ing in  the  Unabridged  Dictionaries  —  Webster's  or  Walker's  —  or  in 
any  printing  office.    They  are  easily  learned. 

In  the  end,  with  proper  care,  you  will  have  taught  your  pupils  two 
good  trades,  copying  and  proof  reading,  besides  improving  them  in 
all  the  ways  we  have  indicated.  We  have  tried  the  plan  and  know 
that  it  is  good. — Ex. 

Practical  Hints  to  Teachers.  —  Have  a  clear,  well-defined  idea 
of  the  kind  of  school  you  want.  Have  in  mind  an  imaginary  model 
school,  but  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  fail  many  times  before  you 
attain  this;  each  day^s  determined  work  will  bring  it  nearer.  Teach 
pupils  how  to  study.  Teach  them  how  to  get  from  a  book  the 
thoughts  which  it  contains.  Teach  pupils  to  attend  to  business,  to 
do  the  work  assigned  them  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  do  one  thing 
at  a  time.  In  hearing  recitations,  be  interested  yourself;  be  enthusi- 
astic; have  a  soul  in  the  work.  If  anything  unpleasant  has  occurred 
during  the  day  between  the  teacher  and  any  of  the  pupils,  never 
allow  the  school  to  close  without  dropping  some  pleasant  word,  which 
will  cause  all  to  leave  the  room  with  good  feeling.  Cultivate  in 
pupils,  as  far  as  possible,  self-respect  and  self-government.  Never  at- 
tempt to  ferret  out  mischief  without  certainty  of  success  ;  better  let 
it  pass  than  fail  in  attempt.  In  governing  your  school,  do  not  lower 
yourself  to  the  level  of  your  pupils,  but  always  be  dignified  in  your 
deportment  in  all  the  little  things  that  pertain  to  the  government  of 
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joor  school,  thus  silently  and  imperceptibly  lifting  them  up  to  a 
higher  standard.  Teach  your  pupils  to  study  for  the  lore  of  it.  All 
the  knowledge  that  you  force  them  to  acquire  will  prove  worthless. 
Better  a  thousand  times  turn  your  pupils  out  to  play  than  keep  them 
in  during  recess  to  get  their  lessons.  If  you  cannot  make  study  at- 
tractire  to  your  pupils,  try  some  other  profession. 


/  "You  may  succeed  in  life  without  learning  anything  about  the 
(  subject,"  said  a  teacher  to  a  careless  pupil,  '*  but  you  can  never  ac- 
(  complish  anything  useful  without  a  habit  of  diligence."  What 
/  branches  the  pupil  is  studying  is  of  less  importance  than  the  manner 
/  in  which  he  pursues  them.  It  is  well  to  have  the  instruction  in  our 
,  schools  as  ^'  practical,"  as  closely  connected  with  the  activities  of  life 
/  as  possible,  but  any  course  of  study  faithfully  followed  will  tend  to 
\  form  two  habits  more  important  in  a  citizen,  obedience  to  law  and 
)  diligence  in  business.    Of  him  who  wanders  aimlessly  among  elective 

^studies  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel." 

»  — 

The  work  on  blackboards  should  be  erased  as  little  as  possible  while 
the  school  is  in  session.  The  breathing  of  the  chalk  dust,  filling  the 
room  from  the  boards,  is  said  to  be  a  most  active  excitant  of  bronchial 

and  pulmonary  diseases. 

^         — — — 

The  early  years  of  life  have  the  principal  influence  in  moulding 
character.  I  believe,  in  truth,  that  a  person  can  so  mould  the  child  by 
the  time  he  is  ten  years  old,  that  no  future  training  can  dispossess 
his  mind  of  the  principles  inculcated. 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HISCELLAKEOUS. 

Q.  Can  a  person  whose  own  child  does  not  go  to  school,  send  as  a 
substitute,  a  child  belonging  in  another  district,  but  living  with  him? 

A.  The  law  makes  it  the  privilege,  not  of  parents  to  send  somebody 
to  school,  but  of  all  children  of  school  age  to  attend  school;  not  any- 
where, but  in  the  district  where  they  belong. 

Q.  Has  each  voter  in  a  district  a  right  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
district  officers? 

A.  It  is  reasonable  enough  to  grant  the  privilege  if  asked  in  a 
proper  way,  and  for  a  good  reason,  but  the  voter  cannot  demand  it  as 
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a  right.    The  books  should  be  produced  at  any  district  meeting  if 
called  for,  for  examination  or  information. 

Q.  Can  the  board  put  a  lightning  rod  on  the  school-house,  without 
the  Tote  of  the  district,  and  must  the  district  pay  for  it  in  that  case? 

A.  The  board  is  not  justified  in  putting  up  the  rod,  unless  first  au- 
thorized or  directed  to  do  so;  but  if  the  district  takes  no  adverse  ac- 
tion, calls  no  special  meeting  about  it,  allows  the  rod  to  remain,  it 
will  be  estopped  from  complaint,  and  will  have  to  pay  for  the  rod, 

Q.  Can  the  clerk  or  director  be  surety  for  the  treasurer? 

A.  No;  they  are  both  to  approve  a  bond  on  which  some  third  per- 
son is  surety. 

Q.  Is  more  than  one  surety  necessary? 

A.  Not  unless  one  of  the  board  is  not  satisfied  with  the  security 
already  given. 

Q.  Does  an  order  from  the  clerk  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  a 
teacher  not  legally  qualified,  shield  the  treasurer  from  responsibility, 
if  he  pays  the  same? 

A.  It  is  the  business  of  the  treasurer  to  know  that  orders  paid  by 
him  are  legally  drawn.  It  is  at  his  peril  that  he  pays  any  illegal  or- 
der. 

Q.  In  order  to  the  hiring  of  a  teacher,  must  the  teacher  meet  with 
the  board? 

A.  The  board  meets  to  determine  who  shall  be  hired.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  person  be  present,  whep  such  determination  is 
made.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  enter  into  contract — first  having  a  cer- 
tificate. 

Q.  Can  a  treasurer  lawfully  refuse  to  pay  orders  for  a  teacher^s 
wages,  because  the  term  is  not  out? 

A.  A  contract,  in  the  usual  form,  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
teacher  when  the  services  have  been  rendered,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  If  it  is  thought  proper,  wages  may  be  made  payable  monthly. 
The  treasurer  is  not  obliged  to  pay  orders  not  drawn  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  nor  until  the  wages  became  dne  by 
those  terms. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  be  summarily  dismissed,  on  discovery  of  gross 
immoralities,  without  annulment  of  certificate? 

A.  Certainly;  to  wait  for  this  is  to  imitate  the  Frenchman  who  did 
not  rescue  a  drowning  woman,  because  he  had  not  been  introduced 
to  her. 

Q.  May  a  woman  be  legally  appointed  ohaimuui  of  a  school  meet- 
ing? 
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A.  It  would  be  something  not  contemplated  or  provided  for  in  the 
law. 

Q.  If  so  appointed,  would  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  valid; 
and  could  she  give  a  casting  vote? 

A.  The  proceedings  would  not  necessarily  be  invalid,  on  that  ac- 
count, and  would  stand,  unless  set  aside.  Anj  vote  given  by  such 
woman  would  be  illegal;  and  if  there  was  a  tie  without  it,  there  would 
still  remain  a  tie  with  it. 

Q.  When  notice  is  given  of  proposed  alterations  in  a  district  or  dis- 
tricts, must  not  the  notice  state  definitely  what  the  alterations  pro- 
posed are? 

A.  No;  a  general  notice  is  sufficient.  The  supervisors  may  not 
have  any  district  and  precise  proposition  laid  before  them,  and  if  they 
have,  they  are  not  confined  to  its  terms  or  limitations.  It  is  enough 
for  the  board  and  the  district  to  know  that  some  alteration  is  proposed. 

Q.  Is  a  School  Board  legally  justified  in  using  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict for  the  payment  of  expenses  graduation  exercises  such  as  hiring 
hall,  music,  etc.,  unless  the  board  has  been  previously  instructed  to 
that  effect  at  annual  meeting  ? 

A.  Expenditures  of  this  nature,  either  by  the  board,  or  by  vote  of 
the  district,  are  not  provided  for  in  the  school  laws. 

SUSPEKSIONS  —  DETENTIONS. 

Q.  For  what  reasons  should  a  pupil  be  suspended? 

A  For  any  misconduct  which  justifies  suspension;  the  law  says: 
"For  non-compliance  with  the  rules,"  etc.  But  suspension  should 
not  be  hastily  resorted  to  for  the  first  and  for  every  offense.  Children 
are  sent  to  school  to  learn  and  obey;  and  advice,  persuasion,  discipline, 
in  the  school,  should  ordinarily  precede  even  temporary  exclusion  from 
the  school. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  suspend  a  pupil  without  being  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  board? 

A.  It  was  held  by  our  supreme  court  that  he  can,  if  circumstances 
are  such  in  his  judgment  as  to  require  it. 

Q.  Can  a  pupil,  if  once  admitted,  be  afterwards  excluded,  if  found 
to  be  a  non-resident,  without  process  of  law? 

A.  The  admission  confers  no  right;  the  board  may  exclude  such 
pupil,  finding  him  not  to  belong  there.  Persisting  in  coming  after- 
wards, the  teacher  may  order  him  out,  and  put  him  out  if  necessary. 

Q.  Can  a  pupil  be  suspended,  although  no  rules  be  made  and  filed, 
or  posted  up  ? 
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A.  Tes;  for  gross  misconduct,  or  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  pupil  and  school. 

Q.  If  a  teacher  detains  negligent  pupils  after  school,  to  make  up 
lessons,  can  a  parent  forhid  it?  Is  the  duration  of  school  ^rictly  con- 
fined to  six  hours,  by  law? 

A.  The  ordinary  session  of  a  school  is  six  hours,  and  is  so  under- 
stood. The  teacher  is  not  obliged  to  teach  longer  than  that,  and  in  a 
general  way  is  not  expected  to  detain  the  school,  or  individual  pupils 
longer.  Domestic  arrangements  are  made  accordingly.  If  pupils  are 
negligent  and  are  detained,  with  the  knowledge  and  acquiescence  of 
parents,  to  *^  make  up,^^  no  harm  is  done,  but  perhaps  a  kindness. 
Bat  if  a  parent  signifies  that  he  does  not  wish  a  child  detained,  for 
that  purpose,  the  teacher  should  comply.  The  services  of  the  child 
may  be  needed  at  home.  In  this  case,  he  may  rather  prefer  to  stay, 
and  detention  will  be  no  cure  for  his  laziness,  but  rather  confirm  him 
in  it.    Circumstances  alter  cases. 

WITHHOLDING  AKD  LIMITING  GEBTIFIOATES. 

Q.  Is  a  county  superintendent  justified  in  withholding  certificates 
from  applicants  (a)  with  defective  eye  sight;  (b)  with  defective  hear- 
ing; (c)  with  immoral  character,  though  not  notably  so;  (d)  with  bad 
habits? 

A.  (a)  It  has  been  already  answered  in  these  pages,  that  in  regard 
to  eye  sight  the  principal  question  is,  is  the  defect  such  as  disables 
the  person  seriously  for  the  work  of  the  school  room,  and  such  as  is 
not  remedied  sufficiently  by  the  use  of  glasses,  (b)  As  io  hearing, 
the  answer  is  similar,  except  that  the  probability  of  any  adequate 
remedy  for  serious  defect  is  not  great.  The  superintendent  must  use 
his  best  judgment  in  such  cases.  No  precise  rules  can  be  given,  (c) 
Bad  character,  even  if  not  notably  bad,  is  a  bad  thing  in  a  candidate 
for  a  certificate,  and  is  not  made  up  for  by  learning  or  skill.  The  su- 
perintendent cannot  be  blamed  who  is  quite  strict  in  this  matter,  (d) 
The  same  remarks  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  bad  habits,  especially 
of  an  immoral  kind,  for  bad  habits  are  bad  examples. 

Q.  Can  a  superintendent  limii  all  certificates  given  to  beginners  to 
a  single  district? 

A.  This  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law.  Of  course  experience  is  de- 
sirable, but  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  experience.  If  a  person  is 
found  well  qualified  in  all  respects,  except  that  he  lacks  experience, 
the  ordinary  certificate  is  to  be  given.  Some  do  good  work  in  their 
first  school  —  possibly  their  best. 


# 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


March  20, 1880. 

Drab  Mbssbs.  Editobs.  —  Quit  eu$todiet  oustodn  t  So  asked  one  of  old  time, 
and  I  ask  to-day,  Who  shall  teach  the  teachers?  Judging  Aroin  the  following 
specimens,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  a  single  page  of  a  report  now  in  mj 
hands,  a  spelling  reform  of  some  kind  is  highly  desirable.  Would  it  not.be  well 
to  ask,  how  could  a  man  who  mangles  English  in  such  a  fashion,  ever  pass  an 
examination  and  obtain  a  certificate? 

Msriar,  thare,  are  sell  (air  cell),  hieght,  cituated,  sloope  (slope),  pleanty,  ben- 
efeit,  fhitumily.  Yours  truly,  Waltbr. 


Thb  following  letter  is  an  essay  towards  reformed  spelling: 

"  DiB  Sir  —  In  conseteration  of  SchooH  we  the  ohners  of  section  4-5-6,  Dii- 

trikt  No,  1,  of  the  Towns  of and wen  the  Superwisors  of  Both  towns 

agreed  to  part  that  Joint  Distrikt  so  that  Section  4-^5-6  belong  in  to  the  Schooll 
Distrikt  being  on  the  south  East  corner  of  section  9,  where  ther  is  anne  ypoos- 
sabalety  to  send  shilder  5-6  mils  in  winter  time  to  schooll,  wher  we  out  to  have 

a  Joint  Distrikt  Nerer  to on  Intien  Creek.    Now  we  pray  to  the  Superin- 

tentor  to this  aplkation.  — . 

Thb  JKeijON  Questioit. —  We  have  received  about  a  dozen  solutions  of  the 
melon  question,  printed  last  month  in  the  Journal.  They  all  proceed  on  the 
same  general  principle,  that  is,  by  treating  the  question  as  a  purely  mathemat* 
ical  one.  By  giving  what  might  be  called  a  moral  or  equitable  answer,  we 
accomplished  the  feat  of  drawing  out  a  number  of  correspondents,  as  we  ex- 
pected.   Not  having  room  for  all,  we  ^ive  the  first  solution  received: 

Messrs.  Editors.  —  The  solution  to  the  question  proposed  by  "Subscribed," 
on  page  127  of  the  March  number,  appears  to  me  to  be  faulty.  If  three  boys 
eat  eight  melons,  sharing  equally,  each  boy  would  eat  3^  of  8  melons,  or  2% 
melons.  Now,  as  James  had  3  melons  and  ate  2%^  the  part  he  furnished  to 
Thomas  would  be  only  ^  of  a  melon,  consequently  John  furnished  5  —  2%  or 
2^  melons.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  John,  furnishing  7-3,  should  receive  7 
cents,  and  James,  furnishing  >^,  should  receive  1  cent.  B. 


Ahother  correspondent  writes : 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following  question  through  the  Journal:  Should 
the  per  cent  of  attendance  be  reckoned  on  the  "  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  term,*'  or  on  the  "  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  ?  ** 

Here  the  doctors  will  differ.    We  will  await  their  replies. 


Bats  another  correspondent : 

I  think  the  **  Historical  Department,"  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  is  an  excellent  fea- 
ture  of  the  Journal,  and  hope  it  will  be  continued.  If  preserved,  it  will  prove 
quite  useful  for  reference. 

8— Yd.!.— Jf  0.4 
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The  following  is  a  Teachers'  Lesson,  on  Participles  and  Infinitives,  as  used  ia 
Berlin,  sent  us  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Stewart,  Principal: 

1.  The  bell  having  rung,  we  started. 

2.  To  go  prepared,  is  well. 
8.  It  is  to  be  deplored, 

4  I  grieve  to  hear  you  say  so. 

5.  It  is  good  enough  to  tell, 

6.  He  learns  to  read, 

7.  He  knows  better  than  to  venture, 

8.  He  knows  when  to  purchase, 

9.  He  reads  to  learn, 

10.  By  carefully  reading  a  book,  we  gain  its  thought 

11.  It  is  freezing  cold. 

12.  This  is  surprising, 

13.  The  ship  is  about  to  sail, 

lA,  For  you  to  deceive  me  so,  is  unwise. 

15.  Writing  Greek  is  hard. 

16.  I  wish  to  come  to  stay, 

17.  His  being  an  enemy,  makes  no  difference. 

18.  He  left  the  hoise,  tied  to  a  tree. 

19.  His  name,  unsullied  by  any  stain,  is  honored, 

20.  Business  promptly  attended  to  here. 

21.  When  to  assault,  and  how  to  defend^  must  be  learned  by  every  leader^ 

22.  It  is  too  hard  to  learn, 

28.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  cat  take  to  swimming, 

24.  The  sun  is  so  warm  as  to  dissolve  the  snow. 

25.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

26.  The  boy  came  i*unning  home. 


p 
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Verb.   Regular  or  irregular.  Jp 

Principal  parts,  if  irregular.  ^ 

Transitive  or  intransitive.  o 

Form ;  tense.  "o] 

Limits  what?    How?  §* 


Part  of  speech. 

What  verb. 

Transitive  or  intransitive. 

Kind. 

Belongs  to  what 


PoBLio  Debt.  —  Wo  have  received  the  following: 

Messrs.  Editors.  —  The  historical  department  of  the  JouRif  al  of  Edugattoh 
is  greatly  interesting  and  profitable.  In  the  March  number,  however,  the  state- 
ment of  the  public  debt  is  not  quite  plain;  the  synonymous  terms  public  dAi 
and  liabilities,  give  it  too  much  ambiguity.  The  public  debt  statement  for  the 
month  ending  January  31,  1830,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $3,000,700,000;  if  Sec- 
retary Sherman  has  canceled  $11,000,000  of  Uncle  Sam's  pvhlic  debt  during  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  debt  would  remain  $1,989,700,000  at  the  end  of  that  month;  bat 
if  the  amount  of  pensions  ($.5,500,000)  be  included  in  the  $11,000,000,  the  public 
debt  at  the  end  of  February  would  be  about  $1,995,200,000. 

If  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  liabilities  were  included  in  the  public  debt,  as  that  is 
generally  understood,  the  debt  would  soon  be  liquidated. 

Please  inform  me,  through  the  Journal,  whether  my  views  are  correct  or  not; 

also,  give  us  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
Iron  Ridge,  W.  0.  Van  Herwtnkn. 
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QuxsnoN.  —  At  examinations,  we  are  asked  about  the  **  Monroe  Doctrine,'* 
and  are  unable  to  find  an  answer;  please  explain  it  D. 

Anbwbr. —  In  1822  and  1823,  certain  movementB  in  Burope  indicated  that 
some  attempts  might  be  made  for  the  sabjugation  of  some  of  the  Spanish  col- 
onies in  America,  the  Independence  of  which  we  had  recognized.    In  1828, 
President  Monroe,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  used  the  following 
langnage:    ''That  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  [of  the  allied 
t    powers]  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
I    to  our  peace  and  safety ;  '*  he  also  said  ^  that  we  could  not  view  any  interposi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  [the  new  republics  in  America,  whose  inde- 
pendence we  had  recognized]  or  coutrolliag  in  any  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
I    European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States."    This  manifesto  has  since  been  called 
\   the  "  Monroe  Doctrine."    It  is  supposed  that  the  English  government  suggested 
\  such  a  declaration  to  our  own.    England  did  not  wish  to  see  any  other  European 
\  government  exercising  any  control  in  America. 


EDITORIAL. 


We  stated  m  the  last  issue  that  the  fate  of  a  few  educational  bills  before  the 
legislature,  had  not  been  decided.  We  now  give  the  substance  of  all  the  meas* 
ores  relating  to  schools,  which  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  that  body,  and 
haye  not  already  been  noticed  by  us. 

The  appropriations  were  as  follows : 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  current  expenses |19, 067  00 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  improvements 15, 000  00 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  current  expenses 18. 000  09 

Improvements,  etc 1 ,723  42 

Institute  tor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  current  expenses,  occasioned  by 

fire 14,000  00 

Current  expenses  for  ensuing  year 80, 000  00 

Rebuilding 70,000  00 

Amount , |168,690  42 

The  provisions  in  the  Revised  Statutes  relatingto  the  distribution  of  the  state 
documents,  were  amended  this  past  winter,  so  as  to  iread  as  follows : 

9 

"There  shall  be  delivered  to  the  several  state  institutions.  State  University  and 
Kormal  Schools,  and  also  to  each  college,  incorporated  academy,  and  literary 
institution  of  this  state,  having  a  library  of  three  hundred  volumes,  and  to  every 
established  public  library  containing  one  thousand  Tolumes  or  more,  upon  ap. 
plication  being  made  therefor,  one  copy  each  of  all  documents  published  by  the 
state." 

In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  Blue  Books,  the  following  was  enacted, 

after  making  provision  for  supplying  the  Regents  of  the  State  University  and  the 

Kormal  schools : 

"  One  copy  to  each  of  the  college,  academy,  free  high  school,  normal  school, 
and  free  public  libraries  of  the  state;  and  to  each  penal  and  ciiaritable  institu- 
tion;" and*' one  copy  each  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  several 
counties  in  this  state.*' 


I 
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Some  of  the  county  superintendents  have  found  the  regulations  la  the  Re* 

▼ised  Statutes,  respecting  the  formation  of  inspection  districts  in  the  counties  in 

the  newer  portions  of  the  state,  demand  of  them  unnecessary  labor.    OccaBionally» 

in  these  districts,  but  two  or  three  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  wculd  b« 

present  at  the  examination.    This  was  owing  to  the  few  inhabitants  who  were 

liying  in  the  towns  forming  the  districts.    The  law  relating  to  such  districts  re> 

lieving  such  euperintondents,  was  amended  by  the  legislature,  as  follows: 

**  Section  1.  Subdivision  ei^^ht  of  seel  ion  four  hundred  and  siztv-one  of  the 
revised  statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  8.  To  divide  Ivis 
•district  into  inspection  districts  bounded  by  town  lines  and  containing  not  more 
ithan  four  towns  each,  where  the  number  of  schools  in  his  district,  including 
graded  schools,  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  to  form  not  more  than 
four  inspection  districts,  if  the  number  of  schools  is  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty;  not  more  than  three,  if  the  number  is  less  than  one  hundred;  to  hold  in 
each  inspection  district  at  least  two  meetings  in  each  year  for  the  examination 
of  teachers,  and  to  furnish  each  district  clerk  in  the  same  a  written  notice  of  each 
jneetiug,  to  be  posted  by  him  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  district  Such 
notice  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  towns  embraced  in  the  inspection  district 
to  which  it  relates,  and  the  Mme,  place,  and  objects  of  the  meeting.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  teachers  thus  held  shall  be  public,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  oral 
■and  written  questions  and  answers,  which  shall  be  uniform  in  his  district. 
Whenever,  for  any  cause  satisfactory  to  the  county  superintendent,  any  person 
desiring  a  certificate  as  a  teacher,  shall  be  unable  to  attend  upon  such  examina- 
tions, he  may  be  examined  at  any  time  fixed  by  him,  and  if  found  qualified  by 
law  to  teach,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  the  proper  grade,  which  sliall  remain 
in  force  until  the  next  regular  examination  in  such  inspection  district" 

A  bill  was  early  introduced  into  the  assembly,  to  build  and  establish,  by  an 

act  of  the  legislatcre,  a  normal  school  in  the  city  of  Milwaulcee.    It  was  amended 

at  least  twice,  and  passed  as  follows : 

"  Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  of  normal 
schools,  to  establish  an  additional  normal  school  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  in 
the  fourth  congressional  district  in  this  state,  aod  to  proceed  to  organize  and 
conduct  the  same  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  normal  schools 
already  established  as  provided  by  section  three  hundred  and  ninety -nine  of 
chapter  twenty-six  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1878,  as  soon  as  said  board  shall  in 
its  own  judgment  be  able  to  provide  f^om  the  funds  at  its  disposal  for  the  main- 
tenance of  said  school  in  said  city  of  Milwaukee:  provided^  the  said  citv  of 
Milwaukee  shall  donate  a  site  and  a  suitable  building  for  said  normal  school  in 
said  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  location  and  plan  of  said  building  to  be  approved 
by  said  board  of  regents,  and  the  said  site  and  buildings  to  be  together  of  a  value 
not  les3  than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  regents  to  act  upon  the 
site  and  the  plans  of  the  building  submitted  to  them  within  sixty  da3'^s  from  the 
date  of  receiving  the  same  upon  their  application  therefor,  and  the  said  city  of 
Milwaukee  shall,  as  soon  thereafter  as  said  board  shall  have  approved  said  site 
and  plans,  proceed  with  the  erection  of  said  buildings  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  adopted. 

Section  3.  The  terms  of  admission,  courses  of  study,  graduation,  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  said  normal  school  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  said  board  of  normal  regents  as  provided  by  the  revised  statutes  of 
1878. 

Section  4.  Unless  a  site  shall  be  tendered  and  plans  for  the  building  to  be 
erected  thereon  submitted  by  said  city  of  Milwaukee  to  said  board  of  regents 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  the  requirements  and  provis- 
ions of  the  act  shall  be  inoperative  and  void.*' 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  twelve  years,  to  grant  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state,  the  privilege  of  having  their 
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diplomas  used,  under  certain  conditions,  as  unlimited  teacheri*  certificates. 
Tlila  favor  was  awarded  in  1886,  to  each  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
whose  diploma,  when  countersigned  by  the  State  Superintendent,  "  Shall  be  a 
certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  common  school  of  this  State,  and  as 
such  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a  first  grade  certificate,  until  anulled 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

In  1868,  the  law  was  enacted  to  authorize  the  State  Superintendent  to  **  issue 
State  certificates  of  high  grade  to  teachers  of  eminent  qualifications,"  who  should 
pass  the  requisite  examination  conducted  by  a  board  whom  he  appointed.  This 
measure  was  secured  with  the  idea  of  supplying  an  opportunity,  such  as  the 
graduates  of  the  colleges  and  unirersities  sought,  to  obtain  a  life  certificate  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  University  was  successful  in  inducing  the  legislature 

to  bestow  the  privilege  upon  its  graduates,  similar  to  that  given  to  the  graduates 

of  the  Aill  course  in  the  State  Normal  Schools.    The  former  are  compelled  to 

\  teach  snccesafVilly  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  for  at  least  sixteen  months, 

'  while  the  latter  are  required  to  do  so  only  for  eight  months. 
y  This  last  winter,  a  bill  granting  the  same  privileges,  under  similar  condi- 

Aions,  to  the  graduates  of  the  denominational  colleges  and  universities  of  the 

I  State,  passed  the  Legislature,  receiving  the  approval  of  a  large  miO^^^^y  ^^  ^^ 

'  houses.    The  following  are  the  sections  of  the  bill: 

'  **  Section  1.  After  any  person  has  graduated  at  any  incorporated  college  or 
university  located  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  whose  courses  of  study  are  fully 
and  fairly  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  of  study  in  the  State  Univer- 

,  sity,  and  after  such  graduate  has  successfully  taught  a  public  school  in  this  state 
for  sixteen  school  months,  the  Superintendent  ot  Public  Instruction  shall  have 

'  authority  to  countersign  the  diploma  of  such  teacher,  after  such  examination  as 
to  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach,  as  to  said  Superintendent  may 
seem  proper  and  reasonable,  and  after  having  ascertained  that  the  course  of 
study  from  which  such  person  has  graduated,  is  fully  and  fairly  equal  to  the 
correspondiug  course  in  the  State  University. 

^  Section  2.  Any  person  holding  a  diploma  granted  by  any  such  aforesaid 
college  or  university,  certifying  that  the  person  holding  the  same  is  a  graduate 
of  such  college  or  university,  shall,  after  his  diploma  has  been  countersigned  by 

I  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified 
to  teach  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  cer- 

\  tificate  of  such  qualification  until  annulled  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction."   

Ths  state  has  never  employed  in  any  of  its  institutions  a  more  pains-taking, 
conscientious,  self-forgetful,  and  useful  worker  than  Mr.  A.  D.  Hendrickson,  a 
former  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Waukesha.  In 
writing,  for  the  centennial  exhibit  in  1876,  a  brief  history  of  our  charitable  and 
penal  schools  of  the  state,  we  spoke  of  his  administration  as  having  been  "re- 
markably successful."  We  confess  that  we  were  greatly  pained,  a  few  months 
since,  by  the  charges  published  In  some  papers  of  the  state,  that  the  books  of  the 
Industrial  School  at  Waukesha  would  show  that  he  had  left  the  school,  owing 
the  state  quite  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  had  not  been  reftinded.  We  could 
not  accept  the  statement,  and  believed  that  an  Investigation  would  establish  his 
integrity. 

The  Trustees  of  that  institution  ordered  a  thorough  examination  of  all  its 
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accounts  with  Mr.  Hendrickson.  A  competent  book-keeper  was  employed  as  an 
expert,  to  examine  into  the  charges  made  against  him,  as  ex-Snperlntendent  of 
the  school.  The  expert  says,  in  his  report:  **I  find  that  the  amount  due  from 
Mr.  Hendrickson,  taking  the  cash-book  for  a  basis  (this 'cash-book  *  was  the 
foundation  for  all  charges  made),  is  |28.49,  instead  of  |3,038.68."  The  expert 
adds :  "  I  found  three  bills  that  do  not  appe'ar  on  the  books."  **  The  amount  of 
these  bills  is  $118.78.*'  Thus  making  Mr.  H.'s  indebtedness  $142.27.  One  of 
these  bills,  amount  $31.81,  had  been  paid  twice  by  Mr.  H.;  the  other  two,  being 
duplicates,  had  been  allowed  twice,  without  the  notice  of  Mr.  H.  or  the  book- 
keeper. The  expert  also  showed,  under  head  of "  Errors  in  Receipts  as  they 
appear  on  the  Cash-Book,"  that  over  $3,000  had  been  charged  to  Mr.  H.  that 
should  not  have  been  charged,  and  under  the  head  of ''  Items  not  Entered,"  that 
Mr.  n.  showed  bills  receipted,  which  the  book-keeper  had  himself  numbered, 
filed,  and  listed  as  parts  of  the  bills  allowed  by  the  Board,  to  the  amount  of  over 
$700,  for  which  he  had  received  no  credit  After  the  report  was  read  to  the 
Board,  the  following  preambles  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Whbbbas,  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  A.  D.  Hen. 
drickson,  having  employed  an  expert,  and  said  expert  having  examined  said 
accounts  and  reported  thereon ;  and 

'*  Whebeas,  It  is  shown  that  there  are  some  small  errors  only,  —  we  may  say, 
astonishingly  small,  considering  the  amount  involved  therein  —  which  he  has 
this  day  liquidated;  therefore, 

'*Be$olved,  That  we  believe  Mr.  Hendrickson,  in  his  dealings  with  the  institu- 
tion,  was  actuated  by  the  best  motives,  and  any  charges  or  insinuations  affecting 
kis  integrity  to  be  entirely  unfounded  in  fact." 


The  last  Report  of  the  Ck)mmis8ioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States  pre- 
sents  many  facts  of  general  interest,  and  which  fbrnish  opportunity  for  compar- 
isons, and  instructive  inferences.    We  glean  a  few.af  the  more  Interesting: 

LsQAL  School  Age.  — There  are  seventeen  different  school  ages  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  of  which  the  longest,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty -first  year, 
extends  over  seventeen  years.  The  shortest,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth 
year,  covers  a  period  of  six  years  only.  Concerning  tnese,  the  Commissioner  re- 
marks: **  The  first  is  practically  too  long  for  any  public  school  system  which 
does  not  include  superior  instruction,  and  the  last  is  as  evidently  too  short  to 
allow  the  timely  and  effectual  training  which  every  child  should  receive.  The 
period  of  ten  years  between  the  sixth  and  the  sixteenth  year  is  approved  by 
many  of  our  best  educators  as  the  most  suitable  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary instruction." 

School  Population.— The  total  school  population  in  States  and  Territories 
for  1877  is  14,327,748;  the  total  enrollment  in  public  schools,  8,954,478;  and  the 
average  daily  attendance,  4,919,408.  Seven  States  and  six  Territories  do  not  re- 
port  the  item  of  average  daily  attendanceT 

Teachers  and  Sai<arie8.  —  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  public 
schools  in  the  States  and  Territories  (Idaho  alone  not  reporting)  is  259,296.  In 
the  cities,  average  monthly  salaries  are:  men,  $108.20;  women,  $35.93.  All  the 
States  and  Territories,  except  Florida,  Georgia,  New  York,  Oregon,  Dakota^* 
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daho,  aad  Utah,  report  the  average  salary  of  teachers  per  moath.  This  item 
ranges,  for  men,  from  $22.65.  in  Alabama,  to  $112.63,  in  Nevada;  and  for  women, 
from  $21.60,  in  Vermont,  to  $S3JdO.  in  Nevada.  Alabama,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Indian  Territory  report  the  same  average  for 
both  sexes.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachen 
is  in  Arizona,  where  the  average  for  the  former  is  $100,  and  for  the  latter,  $50. 

Thb  Tsrbitorial  Unit.  —  The  oldest  educational  idea  was  that  of  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  which  looked  to  an  elementary  school  in  every  town  containing  fifty 
honseholders,  with  a  grammar  school  where  there  were  fifty  more  householders. 
The  township  was  the  unit  of  the  whole  school  system,  and  many  thoughtM 
men  are  qaestioning  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  that  position,  instead 
of  being  broken  into  Incoheslve  fragments  called  school  districts,  as  is  common 
now.  The  voice  of  the  State  Superintendents  is  believed  to  be  uniformly  in 
favor  of  the  change. 

TxxT-BooKS.  —  From  a  desire  to  extend  to  every  child  the  full  advantages  of 
school  instruction,  the  laws  of  thirteen  of  our  States  make  provision  for  supply* 
ina^  indigent  pupils  with  the  needful  text-books  free  of  charge.  The  benefits  of 
this  arrangement  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  the  system  of  a  free  supply  of  books  by  school  boards  should  not  be 
made  universal,  instead  of  partial  and  discriminating  as  it  is.  Our  two  largest 
cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  for  a  long  time  furnished  free  books; 
and  smaller  cities,  such  as  Bath  and  Lewiston,  in  Maine;  Fall  River,  in  Massa- 
chusettar  Newark  and  Paterson,  in  New  Jersey,  have  followed  their  example. 
Four  of  the  States,  too,  now  explicitly  provide  for  allowing  the  system  of  free 
supply.    One  of  these  is  Wisconsin. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


''Ths  Literary  Succbss  of  thb  Cbnturt."  —  An  eminent  English  au- 
thority recently  pronounced  ScTibner^B  MontJtlff  *' The  greateat  litarary  success 
of  the  century.'*  The  New  England  Journal  of  Bdueation  says:  "  America  may 
well  be  proud  of  such  a  magazine."  The  llluttrated  London  News  considers  it 
"  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  day."  The  London  Illustrated  (Penny)  Paper  says: 
'*  With  its  inimitably  finished  gems  of  drawing  and  engraving,  it  is  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  Uie  art-world  " 

The  April  number  Just  issued  ends  the  XlXth  volume,  which  is  exceptionally 
brilliant.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  Hartford  Oourant,  and  other  paperSi 
speak  of  the  series  by  Eugene  Schuyler  on  *'  Peter  the  Great,"  as  **  the  most  nota- 
ble event  in  modern  magazine  literature."  The  style  is  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
graphic,  that  it  interests  not  only  men  of  letters  but  the  young,  and  is  read  as  a 
text-book  in  the  schools.  It  is  understood  that  the  causes  and  beginnings  of 
Nihilism  in  Russia  will  be  traced  by  Mr.  Schuyler  in  the  course  of  his  narra- 
tive. Rev.  Dr.  Eggleston  writes  of  George  W.  Cable  and  his  story,  "  The  Gran^ 
dissimes,"  in  Scribner:  **  If  Cable  can  hold  that  gait,  the  rest  of  us  who  write 
American  stories  must  surrender  to  him.    What  a  superb  piece  of  work  it  isf 
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jgeribDer's  is  the  only  American  periodical  that  has  yet  established  a  laiige 
circulation  abroad;  the  edition  in  England  being  10,500.  It  now  enters  npoa 
its  second  decade,  and  the  work  of  winning  a  second  hundred  thousand  at  home. 
its  readers  to-day  are  estimated  at  more  than  half  a  million. 

The  publishers  of  Scribner  announce  that  all  new  subscribers  after  this  date 
who  take  the  back  numbers,  beginning  November  last,  will  receive  instead  of 
the  six  unbound  numbers,  the  bound  volume,  November,  *79,  to  April,  '80  (ooo- 
taining  all  of  *  Success  with  Small  Fruits,*'  and  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Peter 
the  Great,"  "  The  Grand issimes,"  and  "  Louisiana"),  without  extra  charge.  The 
subscription  price  is  $4.00  a  year. 

ItiTTELL's  LiYiNa  Aax.— The  numbers  of  Ths  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  end> 
log  March  20th  and  27th  respectively,  contain  the  following  articles:  Bishc^ 
Wilberforce,  and  The  Romance  of  Modern  Travel,  Quarterly;  British  Light- 
houses, Edinburgh;  The  Halcyon's  Nest,  Macmillan;  A  Wild  Irish  Girl,  TempU 
Bar;  The  History  of  Writing,  Something  about  Milk,  and  Artificial  Production 
of  Diamonds,  Nature;  Street  Discords,  Saturday  Heoiew ;  Quarrels  in  aLibrary, 
and  Mr.  Bright  as  a  Churchman,  Spectator;  with  instalments  of  '*  He  that  will 
not  when  he  may,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  "Adam  and  Eve,"  by  the  author  of 
'*  Dorothy  Fox."  As  a  new  volume  begins  with  the  number  for  April  3d,  this  is 
a  good  time  to  subscribe.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each 
(or  more  than  3,800  pages  a  year),  the  subscription  price  (f8)  is  low;  while  for 
$10.50  the  publishers  ofier  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  |4  monthlies  or 
weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  yesr,  including  the  extra  numbers  of  the 
latter,  both  postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

The  NoiiTH  American  Review  for  April  opens  with  an  interesting  article 
Tindicating  Gen.  McClellan's  military  career,  up  to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and 
which  is  to  be  finished  in  May.  Then  we  have  a  paper  on  the  "  Relations  of 
Canada  with  the  United  States;  "  David  Swing  discusses  the  *^  Southern  Pulpit;" 
"The  Third  Term"  is  again  presented  afllrmatively,  by  ex-Secretary  Boutwell; 
Parnell  discusses  the  "  Irish  Land  Question,"  showing  the  reforms  needed,  and 
H^imself  to  be  a  better  writer  than  he  is  orator.  The  Book  Notices  are  by  Edward 
Gary,  and  take  up  recent  important  works  on  finance.  The  North  Amerieem 
deals  with  the  vital,  practical  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  for  sale  by  booksellers 
and  news  dealers  generally. 

Rbmnants  of  EARiiT  Latin,  prepared  by  Prof.  P.  D.  Allen,  and  published  by 
Qinn  &  Heath,  must  prove  very  attractive  and  convenient  Tjt  advanced  and  prot 
Ifressing  students  in  the  language.  It  contains  first,  inscriptions,  taken  from 
Tarious  sources,  and  second,  ancient  remains  from  literary  sources;  the  whole 
fireceded  by  an  introduction  and  followed  by  an  index.  Teachers  will  find  the 
book  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurities  of  Latin  grammar. 

History  of  the  Hebrews.  —  The  attention  of  teachers  and  school  ofllcers 
who  feel  the  importance  of  historical  studies  in  schools,  may  well  be  directed 
afresh  to  "The  Ancient  Hebrews,"  a  biblical  history  of  the  Jews  from  creation 
to  the  time  of  Christ,  prepared  by  Abraham  Mills,  A.  M.,  as  a  tcxt-book  for 
ichOi>ls.  This  part  of  the  history  of  nations  is  one  quite  too  much  overlooked. 
Anyone  wishing  to  know  more  of  the  book  can  obtain  a  copy  for  examination 
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St  half  price,  by  mail,  postpaid.    The  regular  price  is  |1.76,  and  the  ptiblishen 
are  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Ak  Elbmkntart  Guide  to  Determinative  Mineralogy,  by  C.  Gilbert  Wheeler, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  published  by  B.  J.  Wheeler,  of  the 
tame  city.  It  is  based  on  a  German  work,  by  Weisbach,  and  follows  Dana*a 
Vioeralogy  as  to  names  of  species,  and  physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
It  is  chiefly  confined  to  minerals  fband  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Mexico,  and  is  thus  rendered  very  convenient  for  practical  and  more 
ordinary  school  room  usA.  Price  fl.OO.  Half  price  for  introduction,  or  when 
lent  as  a  sample  to  teachers. 

A.  S.  BAR19E8  &  Co.  publish  a 'Primary,'  *  Intermediate '  and  'Advanced' 
Writing  Speller.  These  Spellers  are  very  neatly  gotten  up,  and  must  serve  an 
admirable  purpose.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  promote  good  writing  as  well  as 
good  spelling,  and  proceed  upon  the  axioms  **  we  spell  as  we  write  *'  and  "  write 
as  we  spell.*'    Teachers  may  address  ^4  and  86  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Chabt  of  English  Histort,  by  E.  M.  Lawney.  The  purpose  of  this  chart  is 
k>  present,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  the  most  important  and  sug- 
gestive facta  in  English  history  ft'om  the  time  of  the  Normans  to  the  present  day. 
Tlie  central  figure  represents  the  sovereigns  of  England  in  the  order  of  their 
lacoession,  the  date  of  accession,  and  years  of  reign,  and  forms  the  nucleil 
around  which  are  gathered  the  data  of  contemporary  history;  the  matter  being 
ao  disposed  as  to  give  the  reader  an  intelligent  view  of  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  any  given  period  in  the  briefest  practicable  space.  As  an  aid  to 
farther  stady,  and  as  a  reference  map,  it  will  be  of  special  use  to  those  who  do 
not  possess  the  books  from  which  it  was  compiled,  or  who  have  not  time  for  in- 
dividual research.  It  can  be  used  with  any  English  history.  It  is  24x29  inches 
printed  in  two  colors,  with  chromatic  border,  and  handsomely  mounted.  Price 
$1.00  per  copy.  The  publishers  will  send  copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address  Claxton,  Kemsen  and  Haffelfinger,  publishers,  624,  626  and  628  Market 
street,  Philadelphia. 


HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

While  the  present  winter  has  been  very  free  from  exciting  events,  it  may  prove 
to  be  quite  fertile  in  historical  results.  It  seems,  at  present,  likely  to  mark  an 
hnportant  turning  point  in  the  Indian  policy  of  the  nation.  The  treaty  arranged 
between  Secretary  Schurz  and  the  Ute  chiefs,  and  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate  for  action,  will  constitute,  if  ratified,  a  long  and  desirable  step  in  a  new 
direction. 

Several  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  rendered  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  have  excited  much  attention  among  students  of  our  political 
Mstory.  They  affirm  the  constitutionality  of  the  so-called  Election  Laws,  and  of 
certain  acts  of  Congress  designed  to  secure  the  fuller  enforcement  of  the  Pour 
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teenth  Amendmeiit  The  interest  attaching  to  these  decisions  arises  from  the 
iact  that  thej  are  regarded  by  many  as  an  important  step  in  the  general  move- 
ment  of  our  government  towards  centralization  —  another  blow  at  ^'States 
Rights/'  in  fact.  They  certainly  indicate  an  enlarged  conception  of  the  powers 
of  Congress. 

^M.  de  Lessep^  is  traveling  in  this  country,  having  visited  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  other  cities,  in  the  interests  of  his  Panama  canal  scheme.  In 
consequence  of  this  scheme,  the  '*  Monroe  Doctrine  "  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  message  iVom  the  President,  of  a  series  of  resolutions  proposed  in  Congress, 
and  of  numberless  editorials  in  the  newspapers. 

How  many  teachers  can  trace  the  relation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
Panama  Ship  Canal  ? 

The  presidential  pot  is  begiDnlng  to  boil  vigorously,  especially  in  the  Repub- 
lican household ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  commence  naming  prominent 
candidates. 

THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  English  election  taking  place  in  Easter  week 
Ere  this  reaches  its  readers,  a  new  House  of  Commons  will  have  been  chosen. 
Both,  parties,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  appear  to  be  confident  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  contest  is  being  made  with  a  warmth  equal  to  anything  known  in 
this  country. 

A  war  between  Russia  and  China  seems  imminent  China  has  latelv  taken  on 
a  war  like  mood,  and  is  disposed  to  actively  resist  the  Russian  encroachments 
upon  Central  Asia.  There  is  also  considerable  friction  between  Japan  and 
China. 

In  Russia,  Gen.  Loris-Melikoff  has  been  appointed  **  Director  *'  of  a  '*  Sa- 
preme  Military  Commission,"  for  the  preservation  of  order,  with  powers  which 
make  him  not  only  military  governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  also  practically  dic- 
tator of  Russia.  His  measures,  thus  far,  indicate  a  degree  of  good  sense  not 
common  among  Russian  officials. 

An  event  worthy  of  some  note  is  the  completion  of  the  SL  Gothard  tunnel  nn  • 
der  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  on  February  29th.  It  is  9Ji^. 
miles  in  length,  and  was  made  in  7}^  years  for  $9,700,000.  The  Mont  Cenis  tun- 
nel, 8  miles  long,  was  done  in  13  years  for  $15,000,000.  The  Hoosac  tunnel  took 
11  years  and  1 13,000,000. 

In  France,  of  late,  the  main  topic  of  interest  has  been  the  legislative  contest 
over  the  so-called  Ferry  Educational  bill,  a  measure  intended  to  place  public  in- 
struction under  the  complete  control  of  the  Slate,  as  opposed  to  religious  orders. 
A  fuller  account  ot  this  matter  will  be  given  hereafter. 


NIHILISM. 

Every  intelligent  person  in  the  country  has  met  with  the  word  Ifihiliim  at 
least  some  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of  times,  in  his  past  year's  reading.    The  per* 
son  who  has  not  thus  encountered  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  Juryman  without  a 
challenge. 
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Bat  what  does  the  word  mean  ?  The  Nihilists  belong  to  Russia;  but  are  thej 
a  political  party,  a  religious  sect,  or  something  less  iotelligible  ?  Whatever  they 
are,  they  seem  to  be  filled  with  the  destructive  spirit.  Dynamite  and  the  bullet 
are  their  favorite  agencies,  and  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  is  the  chief  target  of 
their  assaults. 

Russia,  the  youngest  in  civilization  of  all  the  European  nations,  is  also  the 
least  understood.  It  has  been  forcibly  denominated  *'  the  great  mystery  and 
marvelof  recent  history.''  Its  social  and  political  growth  has  gone  on  in  the 
dark,  away  from  the  observation  and  the  influence  of  the  western  nations;  and 
so  we  are  not  a  little  mystified  at  its  striking  contradictions.  Moreover,  the 
Slavonic  temperament,  and  emotional  consitution  generally,  appears  to  be 
unique.  One  manifestation  of  its  singularity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  number  and 
strangeness  of  Russian  religious  sects. 

Bat  the  latest  and  strangest  of  all  Russian  out-croppings,  is  Nihilism.  The 
doctrine  is  simply  and  solely  destructive.  It  asks,  thus  far,  only  for  the  annihi- 
lation of  all  existing  institutions,  government,  society,  religion,  the  family. 
**Take  the  earth  and  heaven,  church  and  state,  take  kings  and  Deity,  and  spit 
on  tfaem  —  that's  our  doctrine,"  is  one  of  their  deliverances.  Of  the  future,  of 
what  shall  succeed  the  chaos  at  which  they  aim,  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  say. 
Nihilism  would  seem  to  be  socialism  and  atheism  gone  to  seed. 

The  movement  is  wholly  confined  to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  the  peas- 
intry  remaining  untouched  by  it.  Students,  shop-keepers,  old  soldiers,  and  pub- 
lic officials,  fill  the  ranks — the  students  of  the  universities  being  especially 
prominent. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  purely  negative  idea  should  command,  in  its  service, 
the  most  intense  zeal,  and  unhesitating  self-sacrifice.  But  such  is  the  fact. 
ToQDg  men  and  women,  members  of  the  nobility,  give  up  wealth  and  social  po- 
litioD  to  become  disciples  and  martyrs  of  the  mysterious  new  faith,  if  faith  it  be. 
In  tiieir  plots  and  attempts  at  assassination,  they  put  their  own  lives  in  peril 
with  a  coolness  and  indifference  which  is  doubtless  born  of  a  despondent  and 
diseased  view  of  life  and  the  world  —  pessimism,  in  short. 

The  workings  of  the  sect  are  so  thoroughly  secret,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  its  strength  is  still  on  the  increase  or  not.  Only  time  can  determine. 
Keanwhile,  the  discomfort  and  perplexity  of  the  government  is  extreme,  and 
even  the  near  future  of  the  nation  is  a  problem  of  intense  interest 

By  the  way,  how  many  teachers  in  Wisconsin  are  reading  the  graphic  history 
of  Peter  the  Great,  now  running  in  Seribner's  Monthly? 


The  editors  find  room  to  record  that  Gen.  Fairchild,  of  this  State,  our  new 
minister  to  Spain,  arrived  at  Madrid  March  31,  and  had  a  brilliant  reception  at 
the  royal  palace.  Later  in  the  day  he  attended  a  bull-fight,  at  which  the  king, 
queen,  and  other  notables,  the  two  greatest  bull-fighters  In  the  country,  and  15,000 
people  were  present  Such  is  Spain  —  in  some  things  a  century  behind  the 
times,  but  showing  some  signs  of  renovation  and  advancement 

What  is  meant  by  a  minister  to  a  foreign  country,  teachers  ?  Who  have  been 
ministers  to  Spain  ? 
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NOTES. 


TiAOBSBs  will  do  w«ll  to  heed  itae  tnggeft- 
tlons  conveyed  by  the  advertisement  of  books 
on  Botany,  on  the  t ecoi.d  page  of  the  cover. 

B.  8.  Richmond,  the  principal  of  the  free 
high  school  at  Oregon,  Dane  county,  writes 
that  the  school  has  receuvly  opened  with  81 
pupils. 

Pbov.  G.  6.  Marhk,  principal  of  the  Water- 
loo graded  school,  is  condncting  an  cdaca- 
tional  column  in  the  Waterloo  journal. 
The  column  is  filled  with  both  original  and 
•elected  articles. 

Tub  legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  con- 
■tltuted  Thnrsday,  June  lOth  next,  as  a  legal 
holiday  for  this  year.  This  was  done  in  honor 
of  the  Soldiers'  Reanion  at  Milwaukee,  and, 
specially  for  the  day  when  Gen.  Grant  will  be 
present. 

Miss  Clapp,  superintendent  of  St.  Croix 
eounty,  writes,  in  reference  to  the  opening  ol 
the  institute  at  Hammond:  *'Prof.  Thayer 
is  here,  and  able  to  take  the  work.  We  have 
66  members  enrolled,  with  a  good  woiking 
■plrit" 

Pbof.  Uutton,  who  had  charge  of  the  insli- 
tnte  at  Portage,  writes  under  date  of  March 
S7th:  ''The  institute  closed  to-night.  We 
have  had  six  full  days*  work.  Over  one  hnn> 
dred  and  thirty  were  enrolled.  A  very  inter- 
esting lecture  was  delivered  last  evening,  by 
Oen.  Beadle,  Superintendent  of  Public  In 
■truction  of  Dakota  Territory.'* 

SuPT.  Mor:QAN,  of  Green  county,  holds  a 
private  institute  at  Albany,  opening  March 
89th,  and  continuing  four  weeks.  He  informs 
the  teache.'s  of  his  county  that  he  expects  to 
see  present  all  those  intending  to  teach  the 
coming  summer.  He  will  follow,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  outline  of  work  published  by 
the  Institute  Committee. 

Ws  LVABW  that  the  Academy  bnllding  at 
Xarshall,  in  this  county,  is  lor  sale.  The 
building  was  ought  for  a  Norwegian  Lutheran 
ithool,  which  it  is  now  desired  to  locate  else- 
trhere.  There  are  no  advanced  schools  of  any 
Idod  In  the  vicinity,  and  hence  there  is  an 
opening  for  a  school  of  academic  grade.  In- 
formation may  bo  obtained  of  Rev.  A.  Ander- 
■6n,  Clinton  Junction,  or  of  T.  W.  Denison, 
XanhaU. 


Ez-SuPT.  Ames  has  been  engaged  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  Stoughton  High  School— 
Prof.  J.  S.  Maxaon  resigning. 

A  piiEi  high  school  was  established  early 
last  fall  at  Depere,  Brown  county,  with  ProL 
L.  K.  Strong,  as  the  principal. 

SuPT.  BoRB  writes:    "  I  have  made  out  list 
or  educational  exhibit  and  sent  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  SUte  Agricnltnral  Society.**   It 
will  be  published  in  a  short  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  inetitnte 
at  Plover,  Portage  county,  the  enrollment  was 
W.  Prof.  Salisbury  is  in  charge.  The  woik 
has  been  quite  severe  for  him,  as  he  is  Just 
convalescing  after  a  sickness  of  nearly  a 
month. 

SupT.  West,  of  Bock  county,  reports  in 
Evansville  SevieiVt  that  sixty  pupils  are  en- 
rolled the  present  winter  in  the  High  School 
at  that  place,  and  twenty-two  of  them  do  not 
reside  in  the  district.  He  thinks  the  wholo 
school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Herald  of  Ellsworth,  Pierce  conn^, 
says  '*  The  Teachers*  Institute  held  here  last 
week  was  a  complete  success.  A  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  a  good 
deal  of  work  was  done.**  This  was  a  private 
inatltute,  held  under  the  management  of  SnpL 
McCleary,  of  that  county. 

Pnor.  H.  C.  Cubtis,  the  principal  of  the 
public  school  at  Juneau,  edits  a  column  in 
school  department  in  the  *'  Telephons^^"  a  pa- 
per published  at  that  i  lace.  He  is  assisted 
by  Prof.  Clark,  of  the  Horicon  High  School. 
The  lakt  number  of  this  paper  contains  a 
well-con fltdored  article  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  course  of  Study  for  the  nrgradod  schools, 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Instltnts 
Committee. 

Pbop.  Thatbb  was  not  able,  on  account  of 
severe  illness,  to  attend  the  institute  held  at 
Sumner,  Barron  county,  two  weeks' in  last 
month.  A  report  of  the  institute,  published 
in  the  Barron  County  Shield^  shows  that  fifty 
members  were  enrolled,  and  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county,  Mr.  H.  J.  White,  took 
the  charge  of  the  work,  and  carried  it  through 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers.  The  work 
mapped  oat  by  the  Institute  Committee  and 
published  in  the  octlines  for  the  institutes, 
was  followed  as  closely  as  practicahls. 
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Tm  deaf  mote  gndnatcf  of  Wisconsin  are 
expected  to  hare  a  grand  time  next  June  In 
the  city  cf  Madieon,  where  the  next  reanion 
ii  to  be  held.  Bveiy  preparation  ia  hetng 
made  to  make  it  a  ancceea.  Mr.  Larson,  Sec- 
retary, has  jaec  procored  from  Governor  Smith 
the  nf e  of  the  LegfslaiiTe  Chamber  for  hold- 
ing the  meetings  In.  Mr.  J.  J.  Mnrphj 
will  be  the  orator  of  the  day.  Of  conrse, 
ib»n  will  be  other  speakers. 

BrriB  Faixs  la  still  exercised  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  shall  er.  ct  this  year  a  school- 
honae  in  the  place  of  the  one  burned  down 
last  year.   The  proposition  is  to  baild  at  the 

cost  of  aboQt  911«000.  The  point  to  be  reach- 
ed it  whether  the  honae  shall  have  an  actoal 
refierence  to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  or 
to  the  amonnt  of  taxes  to  be  raiaed,  the  con- 
venience of  persona  or  the  rivalries  of  the 
diilbreBt  localitlea  in  the  village. 

Wb  acknowiedge  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
visit  from  Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  Snperin- 
teadent  of  Public  Inslrnction  of  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory. Heliaa  been  visiting  several  States 
in  the  East,  and  gathering  information  to 
guide  himself  in  the  fatnre  management  of 
the  pnblie  aehoola  of  that  Territory.  Mr. 
Beadle,  who,  by  the  way,  waa  a ''  aoldier  boy*' 
for  over  live  yeara  in  onr  army,  and  waa  raised 
te  the  rank  of  a  general,  ia  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  now  committed  to  his 
chsrge.  Under  his  intelligent  and  energetic 
lapervision,  the  school  system  of  Dakota  will 
be  established  on  a  superior  and  enduring 
foundatloii. 

Pnor.  Bkck,  of  the  Plattevllle  Normal 
School,  consents  to  take  the  charge  of  an  ed- 
ucational column  in  the  Witneis^  published 
tt  that  place.  In  reference  to  the  column,  he 
tays: 

••It  Ls  the  design  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possi- 
Dte,  a  means  of  communication  between 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the 
ceontv,  and  an  aid  in  the  iroprovemect  of  the 
Khooie  and  the  work  done  in  them,  by  what- 
ever means  at  its  command  may  seem  to  be 
adapted  u>  this  end.'' 

SuFT.  Dike,  of  Polk  county,  publishes  the 
fifllowing: 

The  attention  of  teachers  ia  called  to  the 
eoQTseof  atndy  for  ungraded  achools,  pub- 
luHed  in  connection  with  the  circular  for  the 
Teacher's  Institntes  to  be  held  during  the 
cnrreni  vear.  This  conrse  of  study  will  bo 
fiund  highly  practicable,  and  every  teacher 
•Aoald  become  familiar  with  it.  In  a  county 
like  ours,  where  teachers  are  constantly 
caanginic  a  uniform  conrae  of  study  in  all  the 
schools  of  I  he  county,  would  be  the  dawn  of 
aa  educational  miUeninm;  pnpils  would  reap 
the  bent  fit  of  it  In  a  more  systematic  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  faculties  and  a  more 
tboroogh  knowledge  of  the  branches  studied; 
half  of  the  time,  now  worse  than  loai  In  "get- 


ting started  "  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  would  be  i  aved  to  aiody  and  advance- 
ment. 

Wi  clip  the  following  from  the  Kenosh* 
Telegraph.  It  ia  written  by  the  enterpnaing 
superintendent  of  that  county,  D.  A.  Mahoney. 
In  no  other  portion  of  the  State  has  the  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  gained  a  firmer  foot- 
hold. A  portion  of  the  intelligence  con- 
veyed by  this  article  Is  certainly  cheering: 

"  Last  winter  onr  Legislature  pafsed  a  com- 
pulsory school  law.  Upon  reading  the  act, 
we  weie  of  the  opinion  that  Ii  contained  too 
many  provisions  -that  it  waa  not  thorough 
enough.  0'<  onnell  used  to  say  that  he  could 
drive  a  coach  and  four  through  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, but  a  freight  tralu  might  be  run 
through  the  loop  holea  of  this  law.  Never- 
theless, the  law  went  Into  effect,  and  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  watch  Ita  workings  for  six 
months.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  the  law 
has  operated  more  beneflcially  than  we  sup- 
posed it  would.  Thero  are  many  pupils  en- 
rolled in  onr  schools  this  wi!:ter  who  have 
never  been  there  before.  In  nearly  every  dis- 
trict there  has  hitherto  been  one  or  two  fam- 
ilies which  did  not  send  their  children  to 
school  —  the  law  has  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing most  01  these  children  to  school.  As  a 
general  thing  our  people  are  law  ab.dlng.  The 
Uermans,  as  a  class,  obey  the  law.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  such  a  law  In  the  old 
conntry,  and  take  it  aa  a  matter  of  conrse  here. 
Mrhatever  of  opposition  we  flud,  comes  from 
Americans,  English,  and  Irish.  One  English- 
man, in  vomers,  cursed  the  director  ruundly 
because  he  told  him  be  must  send  his  chtf- 
dren  to  school.  We  believe,  however,  that  in 
most  dlstricia  the  opposition  will  die  out,  and 
that  the  law  wUl  result  very  beneftclailj  in 
the  end.  ' 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  most  districts 
where  the  law  would  do  the  moat  good,  it  4m 
not  observed  in  the  least.  The  law  requires 
the  school  board  to  meet  on  the  first  Moudar 
ill  February,  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  chU- 
dren  who  are  not  In  attendance  at  any  school 
and  to  file  the  same  with  the  clerk.  Feartne 
that  the  school  boards  would  for«et  it,  the 
superintendent  gave  notlco  ihrongh  the  Edn- 
wtional  of  the  time  of  meeting.  In  mo«;  of 
the  districts  the  board  met  and  fnlfllled  the 
requiremenU  of  the  law;  in  other  d  stricts 
and  some  are  those  where  the  law  is  most 
needed,  nothing  waa  done.  Now  we  know  of 
several  boys  and  girls  in  those  districts  who 
are  unnecessarily  kept  from  acbool.  The 
members  of  the  board  are  aware  of  the  same 
fict.  Weflnd  ooys  loafing  around  In  stores, 
blacksmith  shops,  and  depou,  who  ought  to 
be  in  school.  Whv  are  they  not  In  school? 
fc^tmply  because  tlie  district  boards  are  not 
mindmi  of  the  r  duties.  Now  we  have  coma 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  laws  must  be  en- 
forced.  II  other  laws  were  violated  as  often 
and  as  readily  as  school  laws  are,  wo  would  bit 
in  a  stale  of  anarchy.  We  believe  that  if  the 
boards  will  meet,  make  ont  a  list  of  children 
who  are  not  attending  school,  and  then  nottfV 
the  parents  of  such  ciiildren  to  send  ibem  to 
school,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will 
have  the  desired  effect.  No  parent  will  will, 
fully  violate  the  law  if  he  thinks  Xt  the 
board  means  business.  A  ilttlo  more  enem 
on  the  part  of  a  lew  district  boards,  and  we 
will  not  have  to  report  1.100  chlldrei  as  not 

lit  y  w*  '  ^^  ^•*''  **  '^  *^ 
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Highland  oouitty  is  making  preparations, 
throngh  its  superintendent  of  pablic  schools, 
to  present,  at  its  County  Fair  next  fall,  a  fine 
exhilfition  of  the  pnplls'  work  in  all  its 
schools  of  different  grades.  Supt.  Parsons 
has  Issaed  a  circnlar  giving  directions  to  the 
teachers  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
the  materials  for  the  exhibit. 

Supt.  Parsons,  of  Richland  county,  writes 

to  his  teachers  as  follows,  in  respect  to  the 

Institute  circular  for  this  year": 

I  am  pleased  to  see  by  this  circular  thit  the 
State  begins  to  realize  the  imporcanco  of  giv- 
ing the  child  en,  the  beginners,  the  right 
start.  Tou  will  notice  that  the  circular  deuln 
wholly  with  classes  in  the  second  reader  and 
below.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  idea, 
and  one  that  will  greatly  assist  those  ihat  ex- 
pect to  enter  the  school  room  the  coming 
gammer. 

Pbof.  C.  L.  Hubbs,  superintendent  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  has  Issued  a  circular  inviting 
the  schools  under  his  Jurisdiction  to  furnish 
educational  work  for  the  Jefferson  County 
Fair,  to  be  held  next  fall.  In  this  circnlar  he 
published  the  following  interesting  item: 

"Something  over  a  year  ago,  Snpt.  C.J. 
Collier  isfrued  a  circular  entitled  '  Preparaiion 
Work  for  County  Fair,'  setting  forth  the  work 
to  be  prepared,  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  prepared,  and  plans  for  raising  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  school  building  on  the  fair 
grounds  at  Jefferson.  Very  few  teachers  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  matter,  and  owing 
to  Supt.  Collier's  poor  health  ho  was  unable 
to  do  much.  The  few  schools  that  raised 
money  have  appropriated  it  to  some  other  en- 
terprise. All  admit  the  need  of  such  a  build 
inc  if  we  are  to  continue  our  annual  school 
exhibito,  and  all  who  have  inspected  the 
school  work  are  agreed  as  to  its  continuance. 
You  are  aware  that  the  county  board  has  ap- 
propriated llOO  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
building  on  the  lair  ground,  to  be  paid  when 
It  shall  be  shown  that  |4UU  have  been  raised 
And  expended  by  the  schools.  Now,  do  not 
say  that  |10u  is  a  large  amount  of  money  to  be 
raised.  If  we  consider  that  there  are  about 
160  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools  of 
the  county,  we  shall  see  that  each  school  has 
only  about  $4.B0  to  raise.  This  is  a  trivial 
amount  to  raise  even  in  a  small  district. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  Gen.  Grant  met  the 
principals,  of  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg, 
Penn. ;  and,  in  an  address  to  them,  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  following  thoughts: 

There  is  no  interest  in  our  country  which  I 
feel  deserves  more  to  be  fostered  than  that  of 
the  public  school.  Intelligence  is  the  Becurl- 
tv  of  the  Republic,  as  ignorance  is  the  uphold- 
l£g  of  monarch/.  To  insure  ourselves  against 
the  disasters  of  war,  particularly  of  clvfl  war, 
wo  want  education  diffused,  that  the  minds 
of  our  youth  may  be  sufficiently  uught  to  read 
and  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong: 
and  with  such  education  universally  difltased 
the  Republic  can  never  be  in  danger.  I  only 
reeret  that  the  statistics  show  in  our  country 
as  much  illiteracy  as  Is  shown.  1  was  sur- 
prised  at  some  figures  that  I  heard  repeated 
within  a  few  days ;  but,  when  we  consider  the 


infancy  of  onr  public  school  system,  it  Is 
probably  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at.  My 
nope  is  that  the  day  will  come,  and  that  not 
far  distant,  when  the  school  facilities  every- 
where will  be  so  that  every  child  may  Ittve 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  common  school 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  State;  and,  if 
It  should  be  necessary,  that  there  should  bs 
in  each  btateof  this  Union  a  compulsory  eda- 
catlon. 

Thb  committee  selected  by  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  (New  York),  to  examine  designs  for 
a  public  school-house  in  that  city,  have  made 
their  report.  The  plans  were  to  be  drawn 
with  spec'al  reference  to  convenience  of  ar- 
rangement for  school  purposes,  securi^ 
against  fire,  and  facility  for  egress,  dlstribn- 
tion  of  light,  ventilation  and  heating,  and 
drainage,  and  other  sanitary  appointments. 
Four  prizes  were  offered,  and  ther»  was  a  gen- 
eral competition  among  leading  architecu 
fh>m  varions  sections  of  the  coantry.  The 
successful  competitors  were:  First  prize, 
$260,  Arthur  T.  Matthews,  of  Oakland,  CaL; 
aecond,  $125,  Samuel  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston; 
third,  $75,  H.  C.  Koch  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  fourth,  $50,  R.  G.  Kennedy,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  members  of  a  primary  class  In  a  school 
in  one  of  onr  inland  cities,  were  told,  a  ahorl 
time  since,  to  learn  all  that  they  conld  about 
George  Washington,  and  to  be  prepared  the 
next  week  to  report.  The  eventfbl  morning 
arrived,  and  the  first  youngster  came  up  at  the 
Up  of  the  bell,  and  declared  that  his  mother 
could  not  tell  him  a  thing  about  George  Wash* 
ington.  (His  mother  graduated  fh>m  a  high- 
toned,  classical  seminary.)  He  was  retirsd, 
and  the  next  hopefhl,  after  twisting  two  but- 
tons off  his  Jacket,  had  the  dense  gloom  that 
surrounded  the  occasion  enlightened  by  a 
flickering  gleam  of  remembrance,  and  hastily 
stammered  out,  "  He— he  married  a  widow." 
Where  are  the  future  sUtesmen  of  the  coun- 
try to  come  from? 

A  coRRBSPONDBNT  ssks  the  qucstiwo/'Which 
is  correct,  "Smith's,  Jones',  and  Brown'i 
wives  went  shopping  together,*  or  *  Smith's, 
Jones',  and  Brown's  wife  went  shopping  to- 
gether ? ' "  Neither,  as  far  as  the  word  Jonet' 
is  concerned;  that  should  be  Jonei^t.  The 
correct  wny  of  writing  the  sentence  is: 
"Smith's,  Jones's,  and  Brown's  wife  went 
shopping  together."  See  Brown's  Grammarof 
English  Grammars,  p.  610.  Obs.  28.  He  gives 
the  rule  as  follows:  "Where  two  or  more 
nouns  of  the  possessive  form  are  in  tny^jKf 
connected,  they  usually  refer  to  things  Indi- 
vidually different  but  of  the  same  name;  and 
when  such  is  the  meaning,  the  goverelBg 
noun,  which  we  alwsys  suppress  »omewiera 
to  avoid  UntologT,  is  undentood  whereyer  tue 
sign  is  added  without  it." 
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Tbot.  Tho8.  K.  Akdvbbov  hat  inveiited  a 
Tery  ingenions  apparalas  called  the  Black* 
board  Parallel  Raler  and  compass.  It  enables 
the  operator  to  perform  all  work  npon  the 
blackboBid  wlthoat  the  aid  of  any  other  In- 
stniment.     It  rales  In  both  directions,  and 
gires  Tertlcaland  horizontal  parallels  the  fall 
extent  of  the  board.     It  acts  qalckly,  noise- 
ileasly,  accnrately.    There  is  no  part  but  what 
isaspcnded— the  hands  of  the  operator  are 
free.    It  does  not  touch  the  board  exceptin  g 
by  a  wood  pad  and  then  only  very  lightly.    It 
li  graduated  for  measuring  in  any  direction— 
and  carries  a  protractor  for  geometrical  draw- 
ing.  It  is  not  at  all  in  the  way  and  can  by  no 
mcann  mar  the   surface   of  the  board.    All 
teachers  who  have  seen  it  in  operation,  pro- 
nounce il  an  excellent  thing. 

Ez-SuPT.  O'Hkbbin,  of  Oak  Creek,  Milwau- 
kee county,  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to 
his  school:  ^^  I  have  introduced  the  ^coarse 
of  study  *  into  my  school,  and  I  must  say  It 
has  proved  satisfactory  so  far.  I  had  an  ex- 
taination  in  the  middle  form,  with  a  view  of 
promoting  some  of  its  members,  the  last  of 
February;  but  1  found  their  kuoAiedge  of  the 
inbjects  was  rather  superficial.  The  work  for 
the  middle  form  during  this  month  will  be 
oonflned  principally  t>  reviewing,  and  look- 
ing up  what  they  are  deficient  in.  The  class 
tai  the  upper  form  will  complete  their  work  by 
the  middle  of  April,  with  the  exception  of 
drawing  and  music.  I  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  drawing,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  black  board  surface.  I  must  confess  I  do 
Bot  understand  music  well  enough  to  teach 


it.  The  pnpUs  in  this  school  were  pretty 
thorough  in  their  work  when  I  took  charge  of 
it;  that  is  why  I  am  able  to  do  such  good 
work  " 

Abticlb  seven  of  the  Educational  Bill 
framed  by  Jules  Ferry,  and  now  under  dis 
cusflon  in  the  French  Assembly,  contains  the 
following  provision,  which  excites  the  sharp- 
est opposition  to  the  Bill :  It  forbids  any 
one  to  teach  wto  has  not  passed  a  stated  ox- 
amination  and  received  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication. Hitherto,  while  all  other  teachers 
have  been  required  to  undergo  strict  examina- 
tions, the  members  of  any  of  the  holy  orders 
have  been  exempted  from  the  requirement. 

As  a  consequence,  the  public  schools  in  many 
parts  of  the  republic  are  in  the  hands  of  wo- 
men who  know  comparatively  little  of  the 
matter  to  be  taught,  and  nothing  of  the  im- 
proved methods  into  which  the  graduates  of 
the  teachers'  training  schools  of  the  country 
havo  been  inducted. 

A  TiACHSR  in  a  country  school  in  the 
county  of  Waukesha,  furniahes  for  the  Free- 
man a  report  of  his  school,  which  was  organ- 
ized under  the  scheme  published  by  the  In- 
stitute Committee.  He  taught  four  months, 
beginning  Nuvember  17th  last,  and  had 
eighteen  pupils  in  the  lower  form,  and  thir- 
teen in  the  middle,  and  three  in  th  ■  upper. 
He  gives  the  number  of  dave  each  pupil  was- 

S resent,  and  his  standing  In  scholarship  and 
eportment    It  is  an  interesting  statement. 

Pnor.  J.  M.  lUiT,  of  Two  Rivers,  writes: 

*^Hy  school  work  is  very  pleasant.    I  have 

been  received  verv  kindly  among  the  teachers 
of  the  county.  Manitowoc  and  Two  Rivers 
hold  Joint  teachers'  meetings  to  talk  up  ways 
and  means  of  systematizing  more  fully  onr 
work  in  the  several  grades." 
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SHOULD  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BE  ORGANIZED  AS  SUP- 
PLEMENTARY TO  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL.  OR  AS 
PREPARATORY  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OR  COLLEGE  ? 

Paper  read  by  R.  W.  Bubton,  Dee.  81,  1878,  before  the  Priacipale'  Association,  held  at 

Madison. 

"  Whatever  claims  may  be  made  by  the  friends  of  colleges  and 
academies  in  their  behalf,  they  cannot  deny  that  the  common  school 
is  still  more  important,  becaase  on  this  basis  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  more  immediately  rests/^ 

To  these  words  of  Horace  Mann,  the  responsive  amen  wells  up 
£rom  the  popular  heart;  they  are  in  strict  accord  with  the  views  of 
every  person  —  professional  teacher  or  otherwise  —  that  has  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  the  subject  of  public  education. 

That  every  instrumentality  organized  for  the  uplifting  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  district  school  involves  the  well-being  of 
the  masses,  is  my  apology  for  advocating  the  organization  of  the  high 
school  as  supplementary  to  the  common  school. 

To  organize  the  high  school  on  any  other  plan  is  unnatural  and 
strained.  Naturally,  the  high  school  is  evolved  from  the  common 
school,  just  as  the  bud  is  evolved  from  the  stem,  being  a  phase  of  its 
higher  development.  Would  you  gather  a  richer  fruitage,  place  the 
fertilizers  about  the  roots,  work  them  into  the  soil;  so,  would  you 
have  knowledge  increase  in  the  land,  give  attention  to  fundamentals, 
the  common  school.  It  is  here  that  all  reforms  should  be  inaugura- 
ted, all  grading  take  its  beginning. 

Let  us  note  the  process  of  this  secondary  growth.    The  school 
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code  dictates  what  studies  shall  be  taught  in  every  district  school  of 
the  state.  In  every  common  school,  there  are  some  pupils  who  have 
acquired  facility  in  reading,  a  quick  grasp  at  thought,  rapidity  and 
accuracy  in  numerical  combinations,  correctness  in  spelling,  ease, 
neatness,  and  dispatch  in  penmanship.  Such  are  through  the  painfiil 
period  of  study.  To  those  well  grounded  in  first  principles,  study  is 
a  delight.  For  them  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  state  no  longer 
afford  pleasure.  Their  aspirations  at  once  render  operative  the  op- 
tional clause  of  the  code,  viz:  ^^  and  such  other  branches  as  the  dis- 
trict board  may  determine."  Right  here  there  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
high  school.  Though  diminutive  in  form,  perhaps,  and  humble  in 
character,  it  is  a  natural  healthy  growth.  The  demand  for  secondary 
studies  is  created,  the  supply  of  opportunity,  in  tne  natural  order 
must  come. 

Whether  extra  teaching  force  shall  be  furnished  for  the  instruction 
of  the  few  in  each  locality,  or  whether  the  several  germ?  of  high 
school  organization  in  a  town  shall  be  collected  at  a  convenient 
center,  and  the  common  want  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  town 
high  school,  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  This  is  true,  however,  that  the 
more  completely  we  make  these  schools  neighborhood  institutions, 
the  more  completely  we  pledge  the  people  to  their  support,  to  their 
defense. 

Doubtless  the  free  high  school  comes  nearer  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments than  any  other  instrumentality  yet  instituted.  Instead  of  85 
such  schools,  there  should  be  185;  instead  of  $25,000  state  aid,  the 
appropriations  should  be  $125,000,  and  the  time  of  its  continuance, 
such  as  to  ensure  the  everlasting  prosperity  of  these  schools.  The 
economist  will  denounce  these  appliances  as  far  too  expensive.  Ex- 
pensive outlays  are  not  necessarily  extravagances.  As  in  other  de- 
partments of  enterprise,  so  in  educational  matters,  liberal  expendi- 
tures are  very  frequently  conducive  to  the  strictest  economy. 

In  reference  to  the  free  high  schools,  let  me  say  further,  that  state 
aid,  however  liberal,  will  avail  but  little  for  them  unless  the  principle 
of  adaptation  is  closely  followed  in  arranging  their  course  of  study. 
In  every  case,  the  character  of  the  surroundings  must  be  studiously 
consulted  before  the  grade  of  the  school  can  be  judiciously  determined. 
To  give  close  'attention  to  this  principle  will  ensure  success  for  the 
high  school  in  a  community  not  remarkable  for  its  intellectuality, 
while  to  ignore  it,  may  bring  failure  to  the  enterprise  even  in  a 
neighborhood  favorably  disposed  to  liberal  education. 


HOW  SHOULD  THE   HIGH  SCHOOL  BE  OBGANIZED?  185 

Superintendent  Harris  writes:  "  I  think  high  schools  should  be 
supplementary  to  the  common  school,  but  would  insist  on  the  intro- 
duction of  classical  studies  into  the  high  school/^  None  have  a  pro- 
founder  respect  for  the  opinions  of  this  gentleman  than  myself;  but 
I  believe  this  matter  of  insisting  upon  an  ideal  course  of  study,  ir- 
respective of  circumstances  will  prove  as  disastrous  in  the  future  for 
the  high  school  cause  as  it  has  been  injurious  in  the  past.  The  un- 
interrupted friendship  for  the  secondary  work  in  my  own  city  would 
continue  but  a  short  season  should  Greek  be  added  to  the  course  of 
study.  A  reasonable  amount  of  Latin  is  all,  that  at  present,  the  pop- 
ular sentiment  will  bear.  Add  Greek  and  many  persons,  now  the 
avowedly  warm  friends  of  the  high  school,  would  join  the  respectable 
minority  who  denounce  secondary  instruction,  at  public  cost,  in  any 
form,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  high  school  work  might 
be  regarded  as  near. 

On  the  other  hand,  fail  to  supply  the  highest  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  Madison  or  Beloit,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  All  material  for  such  a  school  would 
center  upon  college  and  university,  while  the  under  school  would 
lapse  into  inefficiency.  Everywhere  the  tone  of  surrounding  institu- 
tions, the  condition  of  the  common  schools  and  the  educational  senti- 
ment of  the  people  must  largely  govern  in  this  matter. 

But  to  my  subject  more  closely. 

Did  space  permit,  I  might  show  from  history  that  the  organization 
of  the  high  school  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  common  school.  The 
necessity  of  the  latter  begat  the  former,  and  not  to  organize  the  high 
school  in  close  rapport  with  the  common  school  would  be  ignoring  all 
precedents,  past  and  present.  The  necessity  of  such  establishment, 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  imperative,  by  thoughtful  citizens,  both  in 
and  out  of  educational  circles. 

As  indicative  of  prevailing  sentiment  on  this  point,  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  1834,  directed  the  surplus  of  the  "  literature  fund  " 
to  be  expended  in  the  support  of  academies  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  In  Horace  Mannas 
report  of  1834,  he  says:  "The  union  school  is  found  to  improve  all 
the  schools  in  the  constituent  districts.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, no  districts  which  have  adopted  could  be  induced  to  abandon 
it."  *'  The  common  schools  are  always  feeble  and  inefficient  where 
high  schools  are  wanting,"  says  superintendent  Philbrick.  Where- 
ever  they  will  admit  of  it,  grade  the  common  schools;  and  in  connect- 
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ion  with  them  establish  the  high  school,  are  substantially  the  words 
of  Superintendent  Wickersham. 

The  law  authorizing  free  high  schools  in  our  own  state,  clearly  es- 
timates the  close  relations  they  are  to  sustain  to  the  common  school, 
and  the  end  for  which  public  money  appropriated  for  their  support 
is  to  be  expended.  To  establish  the  high  school  in  reference  to  the 
interests  of  any  other  grade  than  that  of  the  common  school,  then, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  an  intelligent  public  opinion. 

To  be  of  any  definite  advantage  to  the  common  school,  and  through 
it  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  high  school  must  be  in  the  closest 
relation  to  it.  The  influence  of  the  secondary  schools  upon  those 
below  it,  operates  directly  by  stimulating  ambition,  by  securing  close 
attention,  industry,  and  uniformly  good  deportment  on  the  part  of 
children  of  lower  grades,  that  in  due  time  they  may  enter  the  high 
school;  and  indirectly,  by  furnishing  teachers  of  good  training  and 
improved  methods  for  the  common  school  service.  These  influences 
are  the  most  potent  when  the  relationship  of  the  two  grades  of  school 
is  the  closest.  When  that  relationship  becomes  identical  with  that 
of  ofispring  and  parent,  these  healthful  influences  are  at  their  best. 

To  render  our  appreciation  of  these  forces  more  decided,  of  any 
system  of  city  schools  set  aside  indefinitely  this  high  school  agency; 
and  who  can  predict  the  low  degree  to  which  the  under  schools  will 
fall?  Admitting  that  the  under  schools  could  retain  a  commendable 
degree  of  eflBciency  without  this  high  school  surmounting,  who  can 
estimate  the  inevitable  strain  upon  the  disciplinary  and  instructive 
forces. 

The  province  of  the  common  school  is  not  so  much  to  furnish 
knowledge,  as  to  provide  the  instrument  for  its  acquirement;  and  the 
strugfgle  all  along  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  to  render  it  more  efficient 
in  this  particular,  to  impart  to  it  a  keener  edge,  to  render  its  condi- 
tion the  best  possible  in  every  community. 

To  this  end,  the  supplementary  high  school  will  largely  contribute 
by  eliminating  the  higher  studies  from  the  common  school,  which  its 
absence  now  necessitates.  This  simple  reform  will  so  simplify  the 
work  there,  as  to  impart  greater  utility  to  the  teaching  force,  render 
class  progress  more  thorough  and  rapid,  besides  facilitating  in  nam- 
berless  ways  the  triumphal  introduction  of  a  uniform  course  of  study 
in  every  district  school  of  the  state.  Public  utility  then,  demands 
that  our  hijjh  schools  be  supplementary. 

In  passing,  let  me  say:    I  believe  the  repeal  of  the  optional  clause 
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of  the  school  code,  to  which  reference  has  heen  made,  thereby  posi- 
tively excladisg  iustruction  in  the  higher  branches  from  the  common 
Bchool,  would  materially  assist  in  creating  a  general  demand  for  sup- 
plementary high  schools. 

Since  the  high  school  imparts  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools, 
tends  to  preserve  republican  equality  and  to  discourage  social  caste, 
offers  to  all  of  whatever  strata  of  society  opportunity  for  liberal  edu- 
cation, discovers  genius  and  develops  talent,  its  institution  at  public 
expense  on  the  ground  of  the  state's  safety,  is  quite  as  expedient  as  the 
organization  of  the  common  school  by  the  commonwealth.  This  is 
more  apparent  when  we  reflect  how  much  of  political  demigogism 
there  is,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  few  persons  to  control  the  destiny  of 
a  nation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  enough  that  our  citi- 
zens be  prepared  to  vote  intelligently;  they  must  be  fitted  to  rule. 

The  semi-ignorance  that  barely  admits  of  the  citizen^s  reading  his 
ballot,  constitutes  but  a  slight  defense  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
•*  I  will  thank  any  person,"  says  Everett,  "  to  show  why  it  is  expedient 
and  beneficial  in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  learning,  and  not  expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make 
similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner's  progress  towards  the  mastery  of 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  science,  and  the  choicest  refinement  of 
literature." 

The  state  does  well,  then,  when  she  encourages  the  establishment 
of  free  high  schools;  she  does  well,  when  she  says  to  every  commun- 
ity, (establish  a  high  school  and  I  will  contribute  to  its  support;  help 
yourself,  and  I  will  help  you. 

The  expediency  of  the  state's  establishing  high  schools  being  ad- 
mitted, does  it  possess  the  authority  ?  If  she  can  constitutionally 
enact  laws  for  the  punishment  of  the  criminal;  levy  taxes  upon  her 
subjects  for  the  support  of  a  penal  code;  if  she  can  command  the 
parent  to  school  the  child,  her  right  to  establish  high  schools  will 
hardly  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  Her  right  to  organize  normal 
schools  and  maintain  them,  is  defended  by  competent  authozity;  if 
so,  how  much  stronger  is  the  case  of  the  high  school.  No  develop- 
ment of  the  system  roots  so  deeply  into  the  common  school  as  this; 
its  rootlets  ramify  every  part  of  it. 

The  high  school  is  the  principal  round  of  Huxley's  educational 
ladder,  having  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university. 

But  both  expediency  and  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to 
organize  snch  schools,  are  conditioned  upon  the  relations  they  are 
made  to  sustain  to  the  common  school. 
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Suppose  that,  ignoring  the  interests  of  the  common  school,  the 
liigh  school  be  onjanized  preparatory  to  the  college  or  university?  It 
then  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  high  schools  of  independent 
cities,  whose  relations  to  the  common  school  are  more  in  appearance 
than  real.  If  any  pupil  from  the  common  school  reaches  the  city 
high  school,  it  is  more  by  accident  than  by  virtue  of  any  relation 
that  exists  between  the  two.  To  organize  the  high  school  upon  the 
preparatory  plan  is  to  make  them  exclusive,  to  create  opportunity  for 
the  few  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many,  to  render  ease  of  access  to  sec- 
ondary work  for  the  common  school  pupil  a  myth.  To  do  this,  would 
be  a  practical  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  law* 
authorizing  such  schools;  to  support  such  action  from  the  state  treas- 
ury, would  be  a  perversion  of  public  moneys,  indefensible,  either  upon 
the  ground  of  expediency,  or  delegated  authority.  As  one  has  said, 
*'  High  schools  either  supplement  the  common  school,  or  they  are  un- 
just as  state  institutions.^^ 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  class  who  contend  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  high  school  on  the  preparatory  plan,  claiming  that  the 
influences  of  all  higher  institutions  operate  from  the  top  downward. 
Admitting  this  to  be  so,  I  still  claim  that  high  grading,  irrespective 
of  common  school  necessity,  renders  the  chasm  between  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools,  too  wide  to  be  spanned  by  these  down- 
leaching  influences. 

The  loadstone,  surrounded  by  objects,  will  doubtless  exercise  a 
subtle  influence  upon  all,  but  its  presence  will  be  manifest  in  those 
only  whose  organization  places  them  in  the  closest  sympathy.  So  it 
is  with  the  preparatory  high  school,  its  stimulating,  uplifting  influ- 
ences upon  the  common  school  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Our  lamented  Prof.  Carpenter  states  that  three  things  operate  to 
exclude  common  school  pupils  from  the  University,  viz:  "  Want  of 
opportunity,  want  of  inclination,  and  want  of  means."  The  high 
school  of  natural  grov/th  and  supplementary  in  its  relations,  with 
ease  of  access  from  the  common  school,  supplies  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity, comparatively  speaking,  at  one's  own  door.  Once  in  the  high 
school,  there  will  be  a  looking  to  that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  course. 
The  inclination  for  loftier  things  will  naturally  develop,  increase,  and 
strengthen;  the  educational  spirit  will  become  well-pronounced,  and 
the  desire  for  superior  culture,  once  kindled,  will  intensify,  until  no 
-obstacle  can  prevent  its  gratification. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  perhaps,  the  majority  of 
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pupils  may  pass  from  the  high  school  to  the  walks  of  commercial,  or 
professional  life,  still  the  number  seeking  university  or  college  honors 
will  be  greatly  increased. 
This  spirit  manifest  in  the  pupil,  spreads  to  the  patrons,  and  re-acts 

upon  the  high  school  itself.  The  school  organized  but  little  higher 
in  its  grade  than  the  common  school,  will  soon  be  loud  in  its  de- 
mands for  a  complete  English  course  of  study.  From  like  causes 
may  arise  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  the  classics;  and  so 
the  supplementary  high  school,  budding  upon  the  parent  stem,  will 
blossom  into  the  normal  school,  and  eventually  mature  its  fruitage 
in  the  intellectual  sunshine  and  shadow  of  the  university. 

I  will  offer  but  one  more  reason  why  the  high  school  should  be 
supplemental  in  its  organization. 

In  1642,  the  colonial  assembly  of  Massachusetts  expressed  the  col- 
ony's kind  regard  for  the  common  school,  by  the  passage  of  the  first 
educational  ordinance,  looking  to  the  education  of  all  its  citizens. 
During  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed,  that  colonial  regard  has 
warmed  into  a  national  affection,  until  now,  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon school  lies,  side  by  side,  with  the  love  of  American  liberty,  and 
with  it  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Our  system  of  public  education,  however,  is  not  without  its  ene- 
mies. One  class  would  cut  off  all  advantages  above  what  the  common 
school  furnishes;  the  other  would  wipe  out  the  system  altogether  by 
placing  all  education  in  the  hands  of  the  church,  thus  practically,  as 
£Eir  as  the  masses  are  concerned,  thrust  the  generations  back  to  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  view  of  the  respectable  minority  that  oppose  them,  and  their 
irrelevancy,  as  a  whole,  to  the  popular  wants,  our  high  schools  offer 
the  most  feasible  point  of  attack.  For  their  overthrow,  at  least,  it  is 
not  impossible  for  the  two  classes  of  enemies  to  unite.  Whether  so 
or  not,  signs  indicate  that  the  day  of  trial  for  our  high .  schools  is 
near.  The  tocsin  of  war  is  now  sounding;  the  enemy  is  marshalling 
his  forces;  already  they  are  under  marching  orders.  What  shall  be 
the  plan  of  defense?  Make  the  relation  between  the  high  school  and 
the  common  school  intimate;  render  the  workings  of  the  former 
familiar  to  every  citizen;  bring  its  interests  home  to  every  hearth- 
stone, and  thereby  make  its  necessity,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
common  school,  indispensable;  in  other  words,  let  the  high  school 
organization  be  such  as  to  place  its  pulsations  in  complete  unison 
with  the  heart  throbs  of  the  common  school,  and  we  throw  about 
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secondary  schools  an  impregnable  wall  of  defense;  we  recruit  the 
ranks  of  their  defenders  in  such  numbers  as  to  insure  the  discomfit- 
ure of  their  enemies,  and  place  the  reduction  of  these  fair  citadels 
beyond  a  possibility.  Do  this,  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  attack 
may  come,  whether  through  the  low  intrigue  of  the  wily  politiciaii, 
the  cunning  sophistry  of  the  canting  priest  or  layman,  or  through 
the  manly  reasoning  of  sound  argument,  its  position  will  be  tenable; 
and  the  high  school  shall  emerge  from  the  conflict,  refined  as  gold  is 
refined  in  the  fire,  and  the  question  of  its  feasibility  and  perpetuity 
be  forever  laid  to  rest. 


THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 

That  splendid  acquisition  of  1803,  which  nearly  or  quite  doubled 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  really  settled  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  one  or  more  than  one  great  nation  on  the 
North  American  continent,  possesses  a  peculiar  fascination  for  all  in« 
telligent  readers  of  our  national  history.  The  exact  limits  of  the 
territory  acquired  have  often  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  espe- 
cially since  the  publication  of  the  United  States  census  report  for 
1870. 

That  report  contains  a  map  of  the  several  territorial  acquisitions  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  "  Province  of  Louisiana  "  is  made  to 
include  the  region  formerly  known  as  Oregon,  but  now  divided  into 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  Following  in  Gen. 
Walker's  wake,  several  writers  of  school  histories  (notably  Ridpath) 
have  given  Oregon  as  originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase; 
while  others,  as  Anderson,  and  Swinton  (page  232),  teach  that  we  hold 
Oregon  by  right  of  discovery  and  settlement.  The  question,  Did  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  include  Oregon?  has  thus  become  a  mooted  one 
in  our  public  schools.  The  writer  hereof  has  lately  taken  the  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  at  the  solici* 
tation  of  prominent  teachers,  will  here  attempt  a  concise  statement 
of  the  results  of  his  investigation. 

It  is  evident  that  France  could  not  sell  what  she  did  not  possess,  or 
at  least  claim  to  possess.  Evidence  will  therefore  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  following  proposition:  The  Fre^ich  never  claimed  anything 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

They  presented  a  valid,  though  not  uncontested,  claim  to  the  whole 
of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys;  but  (a)  they  never  sent 
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an  explorer  of  any  sort  to  the  Pacific  coast;  and  (b)  they  never  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  never  formed  a  single  establishment  be- 
yond them  or  even  uybheir  vicinity.  In  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  seems  most  convenient  to  present  the  matter  under  three 
separate  heads: 

A.  The  principles  of  international  law  governing  the  acquisition  of 
ierritory  in  new  lands. 

The  chief  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  Priority  of  Discovery  if  followed  by  due  notification  and  by  set- 
tlement within  a  reasonable  time.  (On  this,  cf.  citations  of  Vattel 
d  aL  by  Prof.  Travers  Twiss,  of  Oxford  University,  in  Chapters  VII, 
VIII  and  IX  of  *'  Twiss  on  the  Oregon  Territory,"  N.  Y.,  1846.) 

2.  Contiguity  of  Territory, —  the  most  important  application  being 
that  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  gives  sovereignty  over  the  ter- 
ritory drained  by  that  river  and  its  tributaries. 

De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  in  1541,  and  his  companions  de- 
scended it  to  the  Gulf;  why,  then,  by  the  application  of  the  above 
principles,  did  not  its  valley  belong  to  Spain?  Simply  because  the 
element  of  prompt  settlement  was  wanting.  Spain  neglected  the 
region  for  more  than  a  century,  and  then  came  France  in  the  person 
of  La  Salle. 

B,  The  history  of  Louisiana  up  to  the  time  of  our  purchase. 

The  royal  grant  of  Louis  XIV  to  Anthony  Crozat,  Sept.  17,  1712, 
specifically  defines  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  It  was  to  be  bounded  on 
the  west  by  New  Mexico  (Spanish),  on  the  east  by  Carolina  (English). 
To  the  northward,  it  was  to  compri&e  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  including  the  whole  of  the  Missouri  val- 
ley on  the  west  and  the  Ohio  valley  on  the  east,  "  with  all  the  coun- 
tries, territories,  lakes  inland,  and  the  rivers  emptying  directly  or 
indirectly  into  that  part  of  the  river  St.  Louis  [the  Mississippi].^' 
^^  All  the  said  territories,  countries,  streams,  and  islands,  we  will  to 
be  and  remain  comprised  under  the  name  of  '  The  Oovemment  of 
Louisiana.^  ^^ 

In  1717,  the  Illinois  country  was  annexed  to  Louisiana  by  royal 
decree,  and  the  whole  was  granted  to  the  Compagnie  de  Orient  of 
John  Law. 

After  the  French  and  Indian  War,  in  1763,  the  cession  to  England 
gave  Louisiana  a  new  eastern  boundary,  viz. :  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberville  (now  Bayou  Ma^chac).  Louisiana,  thus 
shorn  of  its  eastern  half,  passed  at  the  same  time  into  the  hands  of 
Spain,  and  was  occupied  by  that  government  for  forty  years. 
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When  Napoleon  became  ruler  of  France,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
a  negotiation  with  Spain  for  a  retrocession  of  Louisiana.  This  was 
eflPected;  and  on  October  1,  1800,  was  signed  fcy  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Ildephonso,  which  retroceded  Louisiana  ^^  with  the  same  extent  that 
it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  pos- 
sessed it,  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently 
entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  states/* — a  statement  sufficiently 
ambiguous,  it  would  seem,  for  all  the  purposes  of  diplomacy.  Napo- 
leon^s  critical  relations  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  especially  England, 
led  him  to  keep  this  treaty  a  secret  as  long  as  possible.  In  order  to 
this  secrecy,  the  Spanish  troops  and  officials  continued  to  hold  rule 
in  Louisiana,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

In  time  the  transactions  became  known,  and  fear  of  England  led 
Napoleon  to  the  sale  of  the  province  to  our  government,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  signed  April  30, 1803,  for  the  sum  of  eighty  million  francs, 
twenty  millions  being  applied  to  the  settlement  of  claims  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  France.  In  this  treaty,  the  limits  of  Louisiana 
were  defined  by  quoting  the  exact  language  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Il- 
dephonso, as  given  above.  The  ambiguity  of  this  was  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  commissiuuers,  and  Napoleon  remarked  of  it  that  ^^  if 
an  obscurity  did  not  already  exist,  it  would  perhaps  be  good  policy  to 
put  one  there."  He  was  willing  that  the  United  States,  the  nation 
on  the  spot,  should  have  all  the  possible  advantages  of  ambiguity  as 
against  the  European  claimants  on  its  frontiers. 

From  what  precedes,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  west  no  change 
had  ever  been  made  in  the  original  boundaries  laid  down  in  the  grant 
to  Crozat,  in  1712. 

C.    Authorities  in  support  of  the  main  proposition. 

1.  The  Marquis  de  Barbe-Marbois,  Napoleon's  Minister  of  the 
the  Treasury,  and,  as  such,  the  French  negotiator  in  the  sale  of  Lou- 
isiana, must  be  accounted  the  highest  authority,  he  being  an  eye- 
witness and  chief  participant  in  the  whole  transaction.  In  his  *^  His- 
tory of  Louisiana,"  written  in  18f9,  he  says:  "  According  to  old 
documents,  the  bishopric  of  Louisiana  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  this  was  at  most  a  matter  of  expectancy,  and  the  Indians  of  these 
regions  never  had  any  suspicion  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  it 
was  designed  to  exercise  over  them.  Besides,  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  "  (p.  284).  And  further: 
"  The  shores  of  the  we^ern  ocean  were  certainly  not  included  in  the 
cession  "  (p.  286).    "  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  meant  to  convey 
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nothiiig  beyond  them  [the  sources  of  the  Missouri]  ^^  (p.  290).  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  Marbois  was  one  of  the  makers  of  the  treaty  in 
question. 

2.  Greenhow's  "  History  of  Oregon  and  California,"  second  edition, 
1845,  is  the  standard  American  work  on  this  question  of  the  north- 
western  boundaries.  It  says:  '^  We  are  forced  to  regard  the  bound- 
aries indicated  by  nature  —  namely,  the  high  lands  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  or  the 
Califomian  Gulf,  as  the  true  western  boundaries  of  the  Louisiana 
ceded  by  France  "  (p.  283).  "  It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that 
no  establishment  whatever  was  made  by  any  civilized  people  except 
Spaniards  and  Russians,  in  any  part  of  the  western  section  of  North 
America,  until  1806  "  (p.  395). 

3.  President  Jefferson  himself.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  of 
August  12, 1803,  he  says  :  ^^  The  boundary  which  I  deem  not  admit- 
ting question  are  [sic]  the  high  lands  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, inclosing  all  its  waters.^^  In  January  of  the  same  year,  1803, 
before  the  purchase  had  been  even  attempted,  he  had  sent  a  confiden- 
tial message  to  congress,  urging  the  exploration  of  the  Oregon  coun- 
try, as  then  our  rightful  domain.  In  1816,  he  wrote  to  the  Philadel- 
phia map-maker,  Mellish:  *^  On  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  we  can 
found  no  claim  in  the  right  of  Louisiana.  If  we  claim  that  country 
at  all,  it  must  be  for  other  reasons.^^ 

4.  John  Quincy  Adams.  As  Monroe^s  secretary  of  state,  he  wrote 
to  Minister  Rush,  July  22,  1823:  ''  The  right  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Columbia  river,  and  to  the  interior  territory  washed  by  its 
waters,  rests  upon  its  discovery  from  the  sea,  and  nomination,  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  upon  its  exploration  to  the  sea,  made 
by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke;  upon  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  made 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  and  upon  the  subsequent 
acquisition  of  all  the  rights  of  Spain,  the  only  European  power  who, 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  river,  had  any  pretensions  to  territorial 
rights  in  the  northwest  coast  of  America."  (Am.  State  Papers,  Vol. 
v.,  p.  791.) 

5.  Major  Amos  Stoddard,  Governor  of  Louisana  in  1804, "  Sketches 
of  Louisana,"  1812. 

'^U  the  claims  of  France  are  sufficiently  supported,  Louisana  bounds 
thus:  South  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  west  partly  on  the  river  Bravo 
[Rio  Grande],  and  partly  on  the  Mexican  mountains;  north  and  north- 
west, partly  on  the  Shining  mountains  [Rocky  mountains],  and  partly 
an  Canada,  etc.,  (p.  148). 
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6.  Early  maps,  (a)  De  Lisle's  "  Carte  d'Amerique,"  a  beautiful 
French  map  published  in  1722,  includes  in  Louisiana  the  whole  Mis- 
souri valley  as  then  understood,  but  nothing  farther  in  that  direction  ; 
(6)  Bradley's  Map  of  North  America,  1804,  carries  Louisiana  to  the 
Rocky  mountains  only. 

7.  Other  Testimony.  Full  corroboration  of  the  same  view  is  to  be 
found  in  Morse's  American  Gazetter,  1804.  Benton's  Speech  of  May 
25,1846;  Robertson's  "  Oregon,"  1846,  (p.  162);  Falconer's  "  Missis- 
sippi,"  1844,  (p.  60). 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  simply  the  question  of  the  western 
boundary,  and  the  evidence  is  incontrovertible  that  Oregon  formed  no 
part  of  the  purchase  from  France.  The  lines  between  Louisana  and 
Spanish  Florida,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mexico  (Texas),  on  the  other, 
however,  were  long  a  subject  of  controversy  and  negotiation  between 
our  government  and  that  of  Spain,  the  United  States  claiming  that 
Louisiana,  as  acquired,  extended  to  the  Perdido  on  the  east  and  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  even,  on  the  west. 

No  settlement  of  these  disputes  was  reached  until  the  purchase  of 
Florida  in  1819.  The  Florida  Treaty,  as  it  is  called,  was  made  the  in- 
strument, not  only  of  the  transfer  of  Florida,  but  also  of  a  full  deter- 
mination of  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Spain  relin- 
quished her  pretensions  to  Oregon;  the  United  States  relinquished 
their  claim  to  Texas;  and  a  definite  boundary  line  was  agreed  to  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  north  along  the  western  bank  of  that  river, 
to  the  32d  parallel,  thence  due  north  to  the  Red  River;  thence  follow- 
ing the  Red  River  westward  to  the  100th  meridian,  along  that  meri- 
dian to  the  Arkansas  river,  up  the  Arkansas  to  its  source  in  latitude 
42  degrees,  and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific. 

The  establishment  of  this  line  was  a  sort  of  a  compromise  between 
the  extreme  Spanish  and  American  claims;  and,  it  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, claimed  to  be  a  boundary  of  French  Louisana.  It  was  simply 
accepted,  from  that  time  forth,  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Spanish 
America.  It  is  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  the  events  of 
1803  and  those  of  1819,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  error  in  General 
Walker's  map,  and  the  confusion  that  has  resulted  from  it.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  term  "  Louisiana  Purchase  "^  is  not 
used  in  the  map  in  question,  but  the  phrase  "  Province  of  Louisiana," 
which  at  least  admits  of  interpretation  as  meaning  the  American 
province  in  1819,  and  not  the  French  province  of  1803.  This  would 
clean  the  skirts  of  the  author,  but  the  opposite  interpretation  is  the 
one  which  the  map  has  universally  received. 
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To  retarn  for  a  moment  to  Oregon,  no  better  statement  of  our  title 
to  it  can  be  made  than  that  quoted  above  from  John  Quincy  Adams. 
It  rests  as  he  says:  (1)  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia,  byCapt. 
Grey,  in  1792;  (2)  Upon  the  exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1806; 
{3)  Upon  its  settlement  at  Astoria,  in  1811;  and  (4)  Upon  the  ac- 
quisition in  1819  of  the  title,  whatever  it  was  worth,  of  Spain,  the 
onli/  nation  except  Russia  that  ever  made  any  settlement  in  the  west* 
ern  section  of  our  present  territory,  prior  to  our  own. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  international  law,  nor  a 
shadow  of  evidence  in  history,  for  a  French  claim  to  any  country 
beyond  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Whitewater^  Wia.^  April  22, 1880.  Albeet  Salisbubt. 
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Foreigners  readily  admit  that  our  school  books  are  superior  to  any 
in  the  world,  and  the  imprints  of  our  leading  publishing  houses  may 
be  found,  as  the  favorite  text-books,  in  China,  Japan,  and  in  other 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  They  likewise  readily  own  that  the 
schools  of  our  great  cities  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes superior  excellence,  whether  in  methods  of  instruction,  govern- 
ment, or  discipline.  All  this  is  readily  conceded;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  subject  of  our  country  schools,  they  usually  find  here  very 
little  to  admire  or  praise.  These  appear  to  be  without  system,  and  to 
have  little  or  no  homogeneity  or  coherence.  The  reason  of  this  un- 
doubtedly is  that,  in  a  great  measure,  these  schools  of  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  although  moulded  upon  the  same  plan, 
are  still  but  in  their  infancy.  They  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  youth- 
ful nation  that  is  now  advancing  with  such  gigantic  strides  in  every 
direction,  and,  considering  everything,  their  present  condition,  if  not 
so  perfect  as  it  might  be,  is  at  least  creditable.  That  the  system 
under  which  they  exist  is  capable  of  great  improvement,  no  one  will 
dispute;  in  this  respect,  time  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment; but  their  friends  believe  that  they  are  destined  yet  to  be  the 
peculiar  pride  and  glory  of  the  great  nation  which  has  so  carefully 
nursed  and  cherished  them  in  their  infancy,  and  which  will  still  con- 
tinue to  foster  and  to  improve  them  and  render  them  worthy  of  the 
country. 

But  an  improvement  upon  the  present  system  seems  wanting  in 
order  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  times  —  an  improvement  which, 
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whenever  it  may  be  effected,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most  salutary 
influence  upon  both  teachers  and  schools;  and  the  interests  of  these 
are  always  identical.  This  improvement  must  be  attempted  at  no 
distant  date,  or  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  behind  some  of  our  near 
neighbors.  In  this  respect,  undoubtedly,  our  Canadian  cousins  would 
seem  recently  to  have  gained  a  march  upon  us;  and  if  we  are  not  to 
lose  our  laurels,  we  must  be  on  the  alert  to  overtake  them  in  this 
noble  rivalry. 

In  Canada,  an  inexperienced  candidate  is  examined  in  the  ordinary 
studies  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and,  if  successful,  receives  a 
third  grade  certificate.  After  serving  for  two  years,  and  presenting 
testimonials  of  success,  the  candidate  may  pass  a  more  difficult  exam- 
ination, including  some  of  the  higher  English  branches,  and  receive 
a  second  grade  certificate.  At  the  end  of  three  more  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience,  the  candidate  may  pass  a  still  more  difficult  exam- 
ination, covering  the  studies  pursued  in  colleges,  except  languages,, 
and  receive  a  first  grade  certificate. 

In  this  manner,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  the  more  experienced  usually 
receive  the  higher  class  of  schools  and  the  best  pay,  and  teachers  are 
thus  encouraged  to  give  their  best  talents  and  energies  to  the  work. 
Experience  thus  goes  hand  in  hand  with  scholarship,  and  to  the  dili- 
gent student  and  successful  teacher  promotion  is  always  assured. 
Many  teachers,  indeed  the  majority,  are  thus  induced  to  make  teach- 
ing a  life  work;  and  when  permanently  disabled,  by  sickness  or  old 
age,  they  are  entitled  to  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  dollars  for  every 
year  they  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dominion.  At 
any  meeting  of  our  country  school  teachers,  you  at  once  perceive  that 
the  majority  are  about  the  same  juvenile  age  —  a  few  years  under  or 
above  twenty  —  while  in  Canada,  at  any  general  convention  of  teach- 
ers, you  will  find  them  ranging  from  twenty  to  three  or  four  score. 
And  this  diversity  of  age  seems  to  us  to  present  the  true  idea  of  a 
professional  gathering,  in  the  ranks  of  which  the  different  stages  of 
life  are  duly  represented,  youth,  manhood,  and  mature  age.  When 
in  council,  such  a  gathering  cannot  fail  to  be  impressive,  and  its 
deliberations  worthy  of  consideration.  For  here  the  fire  of  youth 
and  the  vigor  of  manhood's  prime  are  tempered  and  mellowed  by  the 
ripened  experience  of  mature  years.  And  here,  therefore,  we  seem  to 
have  the  true  idea  of  what  a  profession  should  be.  At  meetings  or 
assemblies  of  the  learned  professions,  you  may  witness  the  same 
pleasing  and  dignified  variety  among  the  members  in  respect  of  age;. 
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the  deliberations  of  such  august  bodies  always  carry  with  them  the 
impress  of  weight  and  authority.  Until  we  shall  have  adopted  some 
such  system  in  the  case  of  our  country  schools,  the  work  done  will 
continue  to  be  marked  by  serious  imperfections  in  quality  no  less  than 
in  quantity. 
Anchorage^  Wis.  G.  H. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

I  enter  a  plea  for  a  course  of  English  which  shall  begin  in  the  prim- 
ary room.  That,  as  well  as  language  lessons  and  composition,  should 
have  its  rise  in  this  place  and  its  progress  through  all  the  grades.  No 
lesson  in  reading  should  be  given  without  the  two  last,  and  no  session 
should  pass  without  at  least  a  few  moments  of  the  first.  I  dare  not 
say  how  much  may  be  done  during  the  first  year,  but  the  child^s  re- 
ceptive powers  are  so  great  and  the  quantity  of  delightful  and  pure 
literature  for  childhood  is  so  large  and  so  accessible  that  every  pri- 
mary teacher  may,  in  the  time  granted  her,  give  a  bent  to  the  minds 
under  her  care  that  can  never  be  wholly  changed. 

We  have  the  memory  in  its  most  plastic  state  and  can  store  it  with 
good  poetry  for  the  entertainment  of  society,  the  beguiling  of  tedious 
hours  and  the  exclusion  of  matter  that  is  either  unprofitable  or  worse 
than  that,  and,  more  than  all  else  to  the  child  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  taste  for  refined  thought  expressed  in  good  English. 

In  teaching  poetry  to  all  the  children  (a  concert  exercise),  time  is 
gained  and  benefit  is  derived  in  far  greater  measure  than  in  the  drill 
of  individuals  for  ''  speaking  pieces."  The  object  is  not  to  make  a 
show  exercise  but  to  acquaint  all  the  pupils  with  good  things  —  giving 
them  a  personal  interest  in  them. 

History,  too,  may  be  given  in  such  an  attractive  way  that  "  learn- 
ing to  like  it "  need  never  be  one  of  lifers  later  duties.  Sunny  France 
will  never  seem  unreal  or  far  away  to  the  children  who  know  about 
Picciola  or  the  "  Little  Captive  King  "  poor  Louis  XVII,  and  from 
Phoebe  Gary's  Little  Dyke  Boy  may  be  drawn  not  only  an  excellent 
moral  but  a  picture  of  Holland's  green  low  lying  meadows,  long  armed 
windmills,  and  broad  dykes,  shielding  all  from  the  hungry  sea,  that 
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•will,  should  they  ever  see  that  clean  and  busy  land,  make  it  seem  like 
one  of  childhood's  haunts.  From  Chas.  Courtney  Coffin's  "  Story  of 
Liberty  "  can  be  taken  many  other  bits  of  history  which  may  be 
served  out  to  minds  looking  through  such  bright  eyes  that  the  pro- 
cess will  seem  like  nothing  less  than  feeding  the  hungry. 

We  can  do  much  toward  introducing  good  reading  into  the  homes 
of  the  pupils  by  advice  as  to  what  is  good.  Are  we  not  told  that  if 
we  rule  the  children  the  parents  are  ours?  A  pile  of  old  "  Youth's 
Companions  "  have  done  me  good  service  not  only  as  a  mine  of  pleasure 
for  the  little  ones,  but  as  a  means  of  discipline,  since  a  good  child  might 
take  one  home  on  Friday  night  ^'  to  keep." 

For  the  school  to  subscribe  for  St.  Nicholas  or  some  other  periodi- 
cal of  that  kind  is  well.  The  numbers  may  either  be  bound  and  form 
a  nucleus  for  a  future  library  that  shall  belong  to  the  school  or  they 
may  be  given  as  ^*  rewards  of  merit  "  as  the  months  go  by.  The  latter 
way  has  the  advantage  of  being  seed  sown  where,  perhaps,  no  other 
-would  fall. 

Pictures  which  have  a  story  attached  should  be  preferred  for  the 
school  room  walls,  and  engravings  should  always  be  chosen  instead  of 
the  gawdy  and  taste  vitiating  chromo.  I  wish  that  every  school- 
room in  the  land  might  have  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna 
(the  original  hangs  in  the  Dresden  Gallery).  Simply  the  mother  and 
child  should  be  chosen  as  the  most  beautiful  conception  of  love  and 
innocence  that  can  be  placed  before  us. 

For  keeping  the  many  good  things  that  child  lovers  are  daily  giv- 
ing to  us,  a  scrap-book  is  useful.  I  have  one  which  is  the  children's 
own  and  will  sometime  be  a  valuable  book.  The  columns  of  all  the 
religious  weeklies  are  worth  searching  for  contributions  to  it.  Among 
those  who  have  passed  away  leaving  good  work  for  little  ones,  are 
Wordsworth  and  Chas.  and  Mary  Lamb.  Children  will  listen  with 
unflagging  interest  to  any  number  of  recitals  of  '*'  Mabel  on  Midsum- 
mer Day  "  from  Mary  Howitt.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  some 
of  these  in  her  memory,  too. 

All  these  exercises  cultivate  the  taste,  widen  the  horizon  of  the 
mental  vision,  give  occupation  to  otherwise  idle  time  or  vacant  thought, 
and  form  an  acquaintance  with  heroes  of  all  ages,  which  the  child 
will  most  delightfully  renew  from  time  to  time  as  the  years  go  by. 

Surely,  we  primary  teachers  have  virgin  soil  to  work  on.  Let  us 
occupy  the  ground! 

Eau  Claire.  Mabtha  Eiddeb. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Boston,  April  18, 1880. 

Boston  is  just  waking  up  from  a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep, 
and  nibbing  her  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  her  schools  are  not  exactly 
the  first  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  money 
which  is  spent  on  them  yearly,  and  the  start,  in  point  of  time  and 
experience,  which  she  has  had  over  her  sister  cities  of  this  fair  land, 
in  the  matter  of  educating  youth.  In  fact,  she  began  to  become 
dimly  conscious  that  she  was  getting  into  the  ruts  of  old  fogyism 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  forthwith  reduced  her  school  com- 
mittee from  its  formerly  unwieldy  body'to  a  convenient  number,  and 
appointed  also  half  a  dozen  expensively-salaried  supervisors,  whose 
business  it  has  been,  as  far  as  we  laymen  can  make  out,  to  try  experi- 
ments. They  have  tried  many,  with  many  results,  but  one  experi- 
ment, at  least,  seems  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  results,  and  that 
is,  the  new  system  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  primary 
schools  during  the  past  year,  of  throwing  away  the  text-book,  the 
alphabet,  and  oral  spelling,  and  substituting  the  ^*  word  system,^^  by 
which,  through  the  medium  of  writing  —  on  the  board  by  the  teacher, 
and  on  slates  by  all  the  children  —  spelling,  grammar,  composition, 
and  more  or  less  of  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  various 
arts  and  sciences  are  taught  simultaneously.  All  this  to  the  delight 
of  the  children,  who  are  not  kept  in  the  old-time  rigid  order,  and 
think  it  is  fun,  and  somewhat  to  the  despair  of  the  teachers. 

"  I  like  the  idea  extremely,"  said  a  very  successful  and  popular 
young  lady  teacher  to  me  the  other  day;  "  I  always  wished  some  such 
system  might  be  adopted;  you  know  I  always  hated  the  old  routine 
by  which  the  children  were  made  so  many  little  machines,  and  we 
teachers  the  cranks  by  which  the  committee  turned  them!  But  I 
wish  we  need  not  be  expected  to  do  impossibilities.  Now  before  the 
new  system  was  introduced,  I  always  had  a  good  penmanship;  there 
was  not  a  slate  in  my  classes  that  I  was  afraid  to  show.  But  now 
that  the  children  are  taught  and  encouaged  to  write  anything  and 
everything  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  lowest  class,  of  course  they  form 
bad  styles,  and  how  is  it  to  be  prevented?  In  public  they  tell  us  that 
it  is  no  matter  how  the  child  writes,  so  that  it  means  something  to 
him;  but  in  private  they  come  around  and  examine  the  slates  and 
look  solemn  even  if  they  do  not  actually  find  fault,  because  the  pen" 
manship  has  degenerated." 

Well,  the  latest  acquisition  upon  the  board  of  supervisors  is  Col. 
2— Vol.  X.— No.  5 
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Parker,  of  Qaincj,  who  has  had  control  of  the  wonderfal  model 
schools  of  that  town,  and  perhaps  he  can  shed  some  new  light  on  the 
subject. 

Two  late  propositions  for  economizing  the  school  appropriation  of 
this  year,  which  is  uncomfortably  small,  are  meeting  with  a  deal  of 
opposition  in  various  quarters.  One  is  to  omit  the  usual  Musical 
Festival  of  the  schools  this  May.  The  other  is  to  drop  the  Director 
of  Drawing,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  and  let  the  teachers  of  the  various 
classes  teach  the  art  undirected  and  uncontrolled. 

As  it  nears  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  vacation  looms  up  in 
the  near  future,  the  question  of  such  great  interest  to  every  teacher, 
where  and  how  shall  it  be  spent,  recurs  with  ever  new  zest.  The 
European  tours  which  have  recently  been  made  a  feature  of  the  sum- 
mer by  the  well-known  musical  director  Dr.  Tourjee,  attract  a  great 
many  who,  until  this  way  of  traveling  was  opened,  looked  toward  the 
other  half  of  the  world  with  a  vague  longing,  as  being  among  the 
impossibilities.  Especially  to  ladies  is  this  manner  of  traveling  a 
God-send,  for  while  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  for  a  lady  to  start 
on  a  European  journey  alone,  she  can  join  one  of  these  parties  with 
absolute  certainty  of  excellent  company,  entire  protection  from  all 
danger  and  annoyance,  and  of  making  the  most  of  her  time  and  money. 
As  to  the  money,  there  are  so  many  different  tours  laid  out  for  the 
coming  summer  by  the  Doctor,  than  one  can  choose  more  or  less 
according  to  length  of  purse  and  ideas;  $280  will  give  Scotland, 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  one  may  stay  over  at 
Paris  or  London  at  will.  Switzerland  is  added  for  another  hundred, 
Germany  and  Northern  Italy  for  another,  and  Southern  Italy  with 
all  the  rest  for  $600.  Or  there  is  a  shorter  tour  over  the  whole  route 
for  $475,  called  the  Swiss-Italian  tour,  which  is  a  temptation  indeed. 
Of  course  everybody  knows  that  these  sums  cover  every  expense  of 
traveling  and  hotels  (first-class);  carriage-drives  in  the  cities,  fees,  etc., 
etc.  There  are  extra  inducements  this  season  to  go  abroad,  among 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sunday-school  Centennary  and  the  Handel 
Triennial  Festival  to  be  held  in  London,  in  June,  and  the  decennial 
"  Passion  Play"  at  Omeramagan. 

There  has  been  a  recent  excitement  here  as  to  unsanitary  school- 
houses,  which  has  resulted  in  improvements  in  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion in  a  few  buildings.  And  the  old  question  of  discipline  came  up 
last  week  before  the  committee,  as  the  result  of  a  complaint  lodged 
against  a  South  Boston  teacher  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
her  little  girls  stand  for  hours  without  any  support,  as  punishment 
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Finnlly  a  child  fainted,  and  hence  the  exposure.  Much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  many,  she  was  not  discharged,  bat  there  is  no  probabil- 
ity that  she  will  "  ever  do  so  any  more."  Hub. 

CONTROL  CHILDREN  BY  KINDNESS. 

The  weapons  of  a  primary  teacher  are  love,  kindness,  sympathy, 
cheerfulness,  and  patience.  With  these  she  can  expect  to  have  excel- 
lent order,  rapid  advancement,  the  love  and  esteem  of  her  scholars,  and 
prompt  obedience  to  her  every  word,  look,  and  gesture.  The  rod,  to- 
gether with  harsh  words,  stern  commands,  and  continual  fault  find- 
ing, will  not  bring  forth  the  desired  results.  Children  can  appreci- 
ate kind  words,  but  not  harsh  words.  They  will  cheerfully  obey  a  re- 
quest made  pleasantl}^  but  rebel  at  it  if  uttered  irritably.  Corrections 
kindly  given,  will  sink  deeply,  and  make  a  lasting  impression;  while 
severer  measures  would  provoke  indifference,  carelessness,  and  per- 
haps hatred.    So  let  your  watchword  be  kindness. 

Do  not  look  for  things  with  which  to  find  fault,  but  for  those 
which  can  be  praised.  To  a  scold,  things  invariably  go  from  worse  to 
worse.  To  censure  slight  offenses  causes  ill  feelings,  as  far  as  practic- 
able let  them  pass  unnoticed;  but  praise  those  things  worthy  of 
commendation,  and  what  is  the  result?  Interest  and  animation  pre- 
vade  the  school,  and  all  work  with  a  will  to  win  to  approbation  of  the 
teacher. 

Little  hearts  are  easily  won  by  a  kind  word  and  a  smile,  and  they  will 
try  so  hard  to  gain  them,  dreading  a  reproachful  glance  from  the 
teacher  as  much  as  they  do  a  severer  punishment.  Self-respect  must 
be  encouraged  and  fostered.  Let  pupils  feel  that  they  are  thought 
capable  of  only  good  and  right  actions,  and  that  no  wrong  is  expected 
of  them.  Most  of  the  offenses  committed  in  school  are  not  premedi- 
tated wrongs,  but  are  owing  to  indifference  and  thoughtlessness,  so 
deal  vrith  them  accordingly.  Express  surprise  and  r«gret  that  they, 
from  whom  so  much  was  expected,  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act. 
Either  from  shame,  grief,  or  remorse,  and  perhaps  all  three,  the  heads 
will  drop  on  the  desks,  showing  that  the  reproof  has  had  the  desired 
effect.  If  scholars  feel  that  a  teacher  has  confidence  in  them  and 
trusts  them,  they  will  try  to  do  right  at  all  times,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  constantly  watching. 

It  is  advisable  to  throw  even  primary  scholars  on  their  honor  and 
responsibility,  and  allow  them  sometimes  to  open  school  or  conduct 
exercises  without  the  presence  of  the  teacher. 

SUnighUm.  Ankie  Wtma^\ 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

We  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  a  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  is  needed,  nor  any  question  that  it  will 
ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  be  built.  The  question  now  is,  as* 
to  the  route;  and  eight  routes  have  been  more  or  less  surveyed.  The 
Atrato  route  was  surveyed  by  Commander  Selfridge,  in  the  years 
1871  and  1873.  The  Atrato  is  supposed  to  be  the  fourth  largest  river 
in  South  America.  It  is  a  broad,  noble  river,  flowing  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  ih  width,  and  without 
lapids  or  other  impediments.  From  the  Atrato,  the  communication 
is  easy  with  the  Napipi,  a  river  not  navigable,  but  through  whose 
valley  a  canal  could  be  cut.  A  series  of  twenty  locks  in  all,  and  a 
four  mile  tunnel  on  the  highest  point  on  the  dividing  range,  would 
be  required  by  this  route.  The  canal  would  be  only  about  twenty- 
two  miles  long. 

A  second  route  is  by  the  Atrato  river,  to  be  connected  by  canal 
with  the  river  Tuyra,  flowing  into  Darien  harbor.  This  route  requires 
a  canal  eighty  miles  long,  a  tunnel  of  half  a  mile,  and  two  series  of 
locks. 

Another  is  a  modification  of  the  last,  requiring  a  canal  of  fifty 
miles,  with  a  tunnel  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  but  no  locks. 

At  the  narrowest  point  of  the  isthmus,  the  dividing  range  is  very 
high,  and  a  very  long  tunnel  would  be  required  to  pierce  it.  The 
route  here  was  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Wyse,  and  is  the  one  upon 
which  M.  de  Lesseps  proposes  to  operate. 

The  next  is  the  Nicaraguan  route,  and  finally  we  have  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  route,  but  as  it  would  require  a  canal  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  and  a  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  locks  to  lift 
vessels  over  a  height  of  seven  hundred  feet,  it  may  be  considered  out 
of  the  question. 

At  present  the  two  main  rivals  are  the  Nicaraguan  route  advocated 
by  Admiral  Ammen,  and  the  Panama  route  by  De  Lesseps. 

The  Nicaraguan  line  is  long,  one  hundred  and  eighty  six  miles  in 
all,  fifty-eight  miles  of  which,  however,  would  be  through  the  lake 
itself —  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  forming  dn  inexhaustible  reservoir  to 
feed  a  canal  on  either  side.  Further  aid  to  the  canal  here  would  be 
the  San  Juan  river,  though  whether  the  rapids  which  exist  in  the 
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river  can  be  successfully  overcome  —  "  drowned,"  as  some  engineers 
propose  —  is  a  question  for  professional  decision.  The  elevations  by 
this  lonte  —  for  Lake  Nicaragua  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet 
above  tide  level  in  the  Pacific  —  would  have  to  be  overcome  by  some 
twenty  locks  in  the  ascent  and  descent. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  route,  though  longer,  could  be  used  at  less 
expenditure  than  the  Panama  route,  with  its  heavy  cuttings;  that  it 
avoids  all  the  treacherous  floods  of  the  Chagres  river,  while  availing 
itself  of  the  superb  water  supply  of  Lake  Nicaragua;  and  that  it  has 
natural  harbors  at  its  ends,  which  give  it  a  great  advantage  over  the 
artificial  harbor  that  must  be  made  at  Aspinwall,  or  the  waters  of 
Panama  bay. 

M.  de-Lesseps,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  a  canal  with  locks  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of,  and  declares,  from  his  experience, 
that  nat  more  than  twelve  vessels  can  conveniently  pass  in  one  day 
through  a  canal  with  locks. 

To  the  unprofessional  mind,  the  level  canal  would  certainly  seem 
to  present  the  fiest  plan.  The  vessels  demanded  by  modern  commerce 
are  enormous.  Several  are  now  building  which  are  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Vessel  and  cargo  together  will  weigh  sopie 
ten  thousand  tons.  It  is  therefore  a  diificult  and  dangerous  matter 
to  take  such  enormous  masses  in  safety  through  a  series  of  locks,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  delay. 

The  canal  proposed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  will  be  forty-six  miles  long, 
and  will  be  level.  To  traverse  the  mountain  range,  which  at  the 
isthmus  sinks  to  a  comparatively  slight  elevation,  cuttings  about  seven 
miles  in  length  will  be  necessary.  These,  at  the  deepest  point,  will 
be  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal, 
about  the  height  of  the  towers  of  the  East  River  bridge.  These  cut- 
tings are  now  deemed  better  than  the  tunnels  at  first  proposed  over  a 
part  of  this  route. 

The  danger  from  floods  in  the  Chagres  river  is  to  be  removed  by 
the  construction  of  a  dam  —  a  stupendous  piece  of  work  by  itself,  and 
which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  $20,000,000.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two  oceans.  But  this 
was  a  popular  fallacy.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  tide  level,  the  tide  in  the  bay  of  Panama  rising  much  higher  than 
in  the  Atlantic.  This  will  be  guarded  against  by  a  tide  lock  on  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal.  A  breakwater,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000, 
will  make  a  safe  harbor  for  shipping  on  the  Atlantic  side.    A  large 
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estimate  for  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  including  the  Chi^res  dam, 
the  Atlantic  breakwater,  and  the  Pacific  tide  lock,  as  M.  de  Lesseps 
thinks,  is  $169,000,000.  He  puts  the  necessary  capital  for  the  work 
at  $120,000,000  —  about  twice  the  cost  of  the  Suez  canal  —  and  claims 
that  by  the  time  that  has  been  expended  vessels  may  pass  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  the  canal  begin  to  earn  money.    He  estimates  eight  years  as 

the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  born  at  Versailles,  November  19, 1805. 
He  is  therefore  in  his  seyenty-fifkh  year,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  he  is 
so  active,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  as  enthusiastic  about 
embarking  in  so  stupendous  an  undertaking  as  if  he  was  thirty  years 
younger.  He  entered  the  French  diplomatic  service  when  he  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  and  for  thirty  years  was  at  various  posts 
of  duty,  filling  them  with  usefulness  to  his  country,  and  with  credit 
to  himself.  In  1854,  having  lived  for  a  few  years  in  retirement  on 
his  paternal  property,  on  the  accession  of  Said  Pasha  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  De  Lesseps  took  the  preliminary  steps  toward  the  realization 
of  a  great  project  which  he  had  conceived  and  studied  many  years 
before,  while  spending  forty  days  in  quarantine  in  Alexandria  —  that 
great  project  that  found  its  successful  completion  in  the  Suez  canal. 
The  canal  was  formally  opened  November  17, 1869.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal,  he  has  presided  over  its  affairs;  but  at  the  same 
time  has  given  attention  to  various  other  engineering  projects,  such 
as  the  building  a  railroad  through  Central  Asia,  and  the  formation  of 
an  inland  sea  to  Algeria.  These  have,  however,  not  as  yet  passed  the 
stage  of  projects.  His  whole  energies  are  now  enlisted  in  the  Panama 
canal.  —  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


Selp-Control. —  Before  we  can  manage  and  control  others,  we 
must  first  be  able  to  manage  and  control  ourselves.  We  cannot  teach 
others  the  way  unless  we  ourselves  know  the  path  and  the  difficulties 
by  actual  experience.  A  writer  has  well  said  we  can  learn  of  those 
who  have  proved  by  their  lives  that  they  are  worthy  to  teach.  Only 
those  who  are  of  stauncher  material  than  ordinary  mortals,  should 
presume  to  advise  or  dare  to  control.  To  teach,  to  guide,  is  a  holy 
task,  demanding  an  exemplary  life.  Whoever  with  unclean  hands, 
or  with  an  unclean  soul,  dares  to  enter  upon  the  stern  and  rigid  duties 
of  the  teacher,  defiles  what  is  pure,  and  corrupts  what  is  chaste,  by 
his  mere  presence.  Unless  our  present  life  is  a  reaching  out  for  what 
is  best  and  highest,  we  should  not  attempt  to  shape  the  course  o 
others  in  their  attempt  to  do  right.  —  Boston  Pilot. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  a  child's  school 
life)  is  spent  in  studying  arithmetic.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  has 
only  mastered  what  is  known  as  ^'  Practical  *^  or  ^^  Common  School  ^' 
arithmetic  Surely  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere;  for  he  would  be 
considered  a  stupid  scholar  indeed  who  would  devote  the  same  num- 
ber of  years  to  any  other  study  and  mak^  no  better  progress. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  affirm  that  better  work  would  be  ac- 
complished if  a  child  was  not  allowed  to  use  an  arithmetic  before  he 
was  ten  or  twelve  years  old;  but  all  must  conform  more  or  less  to 
public  opinion,  and  as  long  as  parents  have  an  idea  that  all  school 
work  is  lost  unless  their  boy  or  girl  is  studying  arithmetic,  just  so 
long  must  the  child  begin  that  study  when  he  first  enters  school. 

Much  time  is  lost  in  teaching  the  mental  and  written  parts  of  this 
study  as  two  distinct  branches,  as  for  instance — a  child  begina  with 
the  mental,  and  studies  it  until  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  then  takes  the 
"  written"  as  though  it  was  an  entirely  new  study.  If  the  "  mental " 
is  not  entirely  neglected,  the  class  is,  very  likely,  in  fractions  or  com- 
pound numbers,  and  in  the  written  arithmetic  are  first  learing  to 
express  operations  in  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or 
division,  and  when  they  get  to  fractions,  or  compound  numbers  in 
this  part  of  their  work,  they  have  to  learn  to  write  what  they  ex- 
pressed orally  years  before. 

Now  could  not  time  be  saved  by  teaching  the  child  to  express  with 
pencil  or  crayon  just  what  he  is  expressing  orally  in  each  lesson? 
When  the  child  is  taught  to  count  one,  two,  three, four,  etc.,  he  should 
be  immediately  taught  to  write  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  When  he  is  taught 
that  tv/o  marbles,  plus  four  marbles,  plus  seven  marbles,  are  thirteen 
marbles,  he  can  very  readily  be  taught  to  write  2  +  4+7=13,  and  so 
on  with  all  the  operations  through  the  book.  And  thus  the  mental 
and  written  should  always  go  together,  and  always  with  parallel  sub- 
jects. K  separate  text-books  are  used,  of  course  it  requires  more 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupil,  and  less  satisfactory  results 
are  accomplished  than  when  the  two  are  combined  in  one  book. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  independence  in  reasoning  should  be  en- 
couraged. When  a  pupil  says:  "I  got  the  same  answer  as  John,  but 
I  did  not  work  it  as  he  did,"  ask  for  his  way,  and  if  the  reasoning  is 
correct,  accept  and  encourage  his  explanation.  Do  not  let  the  pupil 
have  occasion  to  say,  when  receiving  help  at  home,  "  That  is  not  the 
way  the  teacher  has  us  say  it."    If  it  is  a  right  way,  assure  him  that 
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it  is  just  the  way  the  teacher  wants.  Insist  upon  correct  statements^ 
whether  written  or  oral. 

In  recitation  of  written  work  it  is  much  the  better  test  of  the  pu- 
piVs  knowledge  of  his  lesson  not  to  allow  the  book  to  be  used  in  the 
class;  and  instead  of  giving  just  the  problems  in  the  lesson,  give 
others  that  they  have  not  seen,  but  involving  the  same  principles  89 
their  assigned  lesson.  Read  the  problem  to  the  pupil,  and  have  him 
write  it  neatly  on  the  board,  placing:  the  solution  under  it.  If  the 
problems  are  long  and  time  limited,  allow  the  pupils  to  copy  from 
their  books  and  then,  putting  away  their  books,  change  places,  so  no 
one  solves  the  problem  he  wrote.  If  the  pupil  has  been  accustomed 
to  taking  his  book  to  the  board  and  using  it  for  reference,  he  will  be 
surprised  at  his  inefficiency  when  thrown  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
but  will  soon  gain  in  independence,  and  consider  the  book  a  nuisance 
in  solving  and  explaining  a  problem. 

Much  can  be  said  for  and  against  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  class 
in  mental  arithmetic.  When  a  child  is  trying  to  remember  a  long 
problem  and  at  the  same  time  follow  a  course  of  reasoning,  it  is  no 
wonder  he  gets  confused.  Many  an  older  head  would  be  puzzled  to 
listen  to  and  then  repeat  some  of  the  long  problems  in  the  mental 

arithmetic,  afterrepeating,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  with,  "Since 

etc.,"  through  the  solution,  and  then  to  the  beginning  again  with, 

"  Therefore,  if, etc."    "  But,"  I  hear  teachers  say,  "  my  pupils  will 

do  it  and  not  get  puzzled."  Yes,  I  presume  they  will;  mine  have 
done  it,  but  I  hope  they  will  never  again.  Why  is  it  not  enough  for 
them  to  read  the  problem,  if  it  is  long,  then  give  the  solution  and 
result  clearly,  and  so  have  three  questions  solved  instead  of  one,  as 
when  the  teacher  reads,  pupil  repeats,  explains,  and  "  therefores  ?  " 

But  a  pupil  should  be  taught  to  follow  reasoning  when  listening,  a» 
well  as  when  reading,  which  of  course  cannot  be  done  if  the  book  is 
always  in  use.  And  so  with  the  shorter  problems,  the  class  may  re- 
cite without  their  books;  and  even  with  long  problems,  while  one  is 
explaining  with  book  in  hand,  the  class  may  be  taught  to  follow  rea- 
soning by  listening,  and  quickly  detect  any  false  statements. 

Such  are  only  a  few  hints  for  teaching  arithmetic.  No  rules  can  be 
made  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  class,  but  a  true  teacher  can  make 
forms  and  rules  as  circumstances  demand. —  VL  Watchman. 


The  child  learns  more  by  his  fourth  year,  than  the  philosopher  at 
any  subsequent  period  of  his  life;  he  learns  to  fix  an  intelligible  sign 
to  every  outward  object  and  inward  emotion,  by  a  gentle  impulse, 
imparted  by  his  lips  to  the  air. —  E.  Everett. 
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SCHOOL  EXPOSITIONS. 

As  a  closing  exercise  an  exposition  is  by  far  the  most  profitable 
and  interesting  that  the  school  could  possibly  offer.    It  is  simply  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  during  the  term.    From 
the  first  day  of  school  the  work  has  been  written  out,  and  preserved 
with  a  view  to  the  exposition.    In  the  reading  classes,  many  of  the 
exerdses  have  been  preserved;  the  same  in  spelling.    In  arithmetic 
the  problems  and  solutions,  analyses,  &c.,  have  been  written  in  a 
blank  book  so  that  each  pupil  has  an  arithmetic  with  the  key.    In 
grammar  the  parsing  exercises  have  all  been  carefully  written  and 
the  sentences  diagrammed  and  analyzed.    By  the  way  our  ''  Normal 
Teacher  '"^  Parsing  Book  is  just  the  thing  to  secure  written  parsing 
lessons  in  good  shape  for  the  exposition.    In  geography  each  pupil 
will  have  his  maps  and  outlines  to  exhibit.    As  physiology  has  been 
taught  by  the  use  of  charts  and  drawings  on  the  blackboard,  the 
teacher  can  give  a  very  interesting  lesson  by  having  pupils  step  to 
the  charts  or  diagrams  and  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
History  has  been  taught  almost  exclusively  by  essays  and  outlines, 
and  these  will  be  in  good  order  for  the  exposition.    No  subject  in  a 
country    school  should  receive  more  careful  attention  than   letter 
writing.     No  school  is  well  taught  that  does  not  include  it  in  its 
course  of  study.    This  subject  should  include  letters  of  all  kinds,  the 
drawing  of  drafts,  notes,  &c.,  and  all  these  will  come  in  to  swell  the  work 
of  the  exposition.    Every  teacher  should  be  able  to  teach  music.    At 
the  exhibition  he  can  exhibit  the  musical  talent  of  his  pupils  by 
having  them  sing  a  few  songs  which  they  have  learned.    If  rhetoric 
has  been  taught,  there  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  have  some  orig- 
inal productions  read.    Every  teacher  can  teach  Botany  and  Geology 
in  a  country  school,  or  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  at  least.    If  he  does 
attempt  it,  let  the  pupils  collect  the  rocks  and  flowers,  and  the  teacher 
can  name  and  analyze  them.    Have  a  nice  place  where  all  the  rocks 
and  flowers  can  be  on  exhibition.    The  teacher  who  knows  anything 
of  philosophy  or  chemistry,  can  perform  during  the  term  a  number 
of  experiments  and  teach  the  pupils  to  do  the  same.    At  the  exposi- 
tion the  pupils  can  perform  these  experiments  themselves.    And  now 
when  the  end  of  your  term  is  at  hand  there  will  be  no  need  of  hurry- 
ing, cramming,  forcing,  and  neglecting  regular  work  to  make  some 
sort  of  closing  display.    Yet  you  will  have  something  interesting  and 
improving  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  which  you  invite  to  visit  you 
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on  the  last  day.  On  the  afternoon  before,  you  will  have  the  pnpili 
bring  in  their  stores,  and  with  their  assistance  you  will  tack  some 
muslin  along  one  side  or  end  of  your  school  room  and  und^  your  di- 
rection you  will  all,  or  such  as  can  be  of  assistance,  fiasten  in  full  view 
the  outlines,  drawings,  the  pressed  flowers  neatly  fastened  on  papor, 
the  pressed  ferns  and  leaves  which  the  children  have  gathered,  and  all 
the  various  written  exercises  of  both  little  and  big  pupils,  with  the 
name  of  the  author  signed  to  each,  arranging  the  whole  tastefully  as 
you  know  how.  Have  a  table,  likewise  covered  with  muslin,  as  the 
^lean  back  ground  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  things,  on  which 
to  arrange  such  things  as  can  not  be  hung.  Here  may  be  placed  the 
minerals,  various  kinds  of  wood,  shells,  insects,  or  any  specimens  or 
curiosities  which  the  children  have  gathered  and  talked  about  during 
the  term,  the  copy  books,  composition  books,  &c.  It  is  with  no  little 
delight  that  the  children  see  these  trophies  of  their  work  arranged  and 
spread  out  before  them,  surprised  to  see  what  a  nice  display  they 
make.  How  emulation  and  ambition  are  kindled  afresh;  how  it 
helps  them  feel  special  interest  in  every  exercise  they  prepare  during 
the  term;  what  a  living  interest  it  gives  to  the  subjects,  compared 
with  what  a  dry,  abstract  examination  would  awaken;  what  growth 
it  promotes  in  the  space  of  a  term  through  the  work  it  calls  forth, 
compared  with  any  extraneous  entertainment  such  as  the  ^exhibition' 
of  our  country  schools,  usually  is.  The  idea  of  the  '  exposition '  had 
its  origin  in  the  Normal  school,  at  least  we  got  it  there,  and  having 
tried  it  know  it  to  be  a  most  capital  one^  and  wish  others  to  haye  the 
benefit  of  the  plans  it  opens  up  for  raising  the  plane  of  school  work.— 
The  Normal  Teacher. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  causes  that  have  conspired  to  procure  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  system,  may  first  be  mentioned  the  influence  of  common 
schools.  Quarrel  with  the  fact  as  we  may,  it  cannot  be  successfully 
denied  that  the  influence  of  common  schools  has  been  to  unfit  those 
subjected  to  their  processes  and  social  influences  for  the  common  em- 
ployments of  life.  The  lad  who  has  made  a  successful  beginning  of 
the  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  does  not  like  the  idea  of  getting  a  liv- 
ing by  the  skillful  use  of  his  muscles,  in  a  mechanical  employment 
It  does  not  account  for  everything  to  say  that  he  gets  above  it.  It  tf 
enough  that  he  likes  the  line  of  intellectual  development  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  and  has  no  taste  for  bodily  labor.    So  he  goes  further 
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or,  stopping  idtogether,  seeks  some  light  employment  demanding  his 
grade  of  culture,  or  tries  to  get  his  living  by  his  wits.  Mechanical 
employments  are  passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Besides  there  is  a  conspiracy  a^ong  society  men,  all  over  the  country, 
to  keep  American  boys  out  of  the  useful  trades;  and  industrial  educa^ 
tion  is  thus  under  the  ban  of  an  outrageous  despotism  which  ought 
to  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
while  the  common  school  naturally  turns  the  great  multitude  of  its 
attendants  away  from  manual  employments,  those  who  still  feel 
inclined  to  enter  upon  them  have  no  freedom  to  do  so,  because  a  great 
army  of  society  men  stand  firmly  in  the  way,  overruling  employer 
and  employed  alike. 

The  public  hardly  needs  to  learn  that  the  result  of  the  indisposition 
and  inability  to  learn  trades  among  American  boys,  is  about  as  disas* 
trons  as  can  be  imagined.  It  is  found  that  in  the  prisons,  almost  uni- 
versally, the  number  of  criminals  who  never  learned  a  trade  to  those 
who  are  skilled  workmen,  is  as  six  to  one.  The  army  of  tramps  who 
have  infested  the  country  for  the  last  few  years,  is  largely  composed  of 
men  who  have  have  had  no  industrial  education  whatever.  These 
men,  who  beg  at  our  doors,  are  mainly  men  who  never  learned  a  trade, 
and  who  can  handle  nothing  but  a  shovel.  A  New  York  clergyman, 
possessing  a  large  family  of  boys,  recently  declared  from  his  pulpit 
that  he  intended  that  every  lad  of  his  family  should  learn  some  me- 
chanical employment,  by  which,  in  an  emergency,  he  could  get  a  liv- 
ing. He  W3S  right.  It  is  in  the  emergencies  of  life — it  is  when  men 
find  themselves  helpless  and  without  the  power  of  earning  money  — 
that  they  slip  into  crime,  and  become  the  tenants  of  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries. 

So  the  American  people  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  driven  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  schools.  To  learn  how  to  work  skillfully  with 
the  hands  must  become  a  part  of  common  education.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  shonld  be  taught  how  to  work,  for  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the 
rich  will  become  poor  as  that  some  of  the  poor  will  become  rich;  and 
that  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  poor  education  which  fails  to  prepare  a 
man  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  dependents  in  life.  We  under 
stand  what  to  do  with  criminals.  We  confine  them  and  set  them  to 
learning  a  trade,  especially  the  young  criminals.  The  reform  schools 
never  leave  out  the  element  of  manual  industry.  Why  is  it  not  just 
as  legitimate  to  teach  the  virtuous  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
without  crime  as  it  is  the  vicious.  —  Scribner^s  Magazine. 
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ANSWERS   TO    PHILOSOPHICAL    QUESTIONS   IN   GEOG- 
RAPHY. 

1.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the^limate  of  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  if  the  Desert  of  Sahara  were  turned  into  a  sea? 

Ans,  A  cold  wind  blowing  over  water  is  made  much  warmer  and  a 
warm  wind  is  made  cooler.  The  hot  winds  that  now  come  from  the 
heated  sands  of  the  desert,  lying  under  the  tropics,  are  tempered  to 
mildness  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Were  the  desert  inundated  the 
air  could  not  become  so  heated  by  contact  with  so  good  a  conductor 
of  heat  as  the  sand,  consequently  the  winds  would  be  cooler  and  the 
whole  temperature  of  these  countries  would  be  lowered.  There  being 
a  greater  surface  of  water  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  there 
would  be  a  greater  evaportion  and  consequently  the  rainfall  of  these 
countries  would  be  increased.  The  climate  would,  doubtless,  be  much 
like  that  of  England  to-day,  mild  and  moist.  The  grape  and  olive 
would  not  flourish  as  they  do  now.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
one  else  on  this  question.    It  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 

2.  Why  cannot  maize  be  raised  in  England? 

Ans,  It  will  not  perfect  the  seed  because  it  never  gets  warm  enough. 
It  requires  a  very  warm  season  to  ripen  Indian  com.  England  is 
much  farther  north  than  we  are,  but  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the 
warm  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  comes  from  a  tropical 
region. 

3.  Why  does  Quito  have  such  a  pleasant  climate  situated  as  it  is  on 
the  equator? 

Ans.  Because  it  is  elevated  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    The  temperature  falls  as  we  ascend  above  the  sea  level. 

4.  Why  are  California  and  Ohio  great  wool  and  wine  producing 
states? 

Ans,  Because  both  sheep  and  the  vine  require  elevated  lands  and 
hillsides  in  order  to  flourish.  These  states  being  hilly  are  conse- 
quently adapted  to  these  industries. 

5.  Why  do  Illinois  and  Iowa  raise  so  many  hogs? 

Ans.  Because  they  are  great  corn  producing  states,  and  com  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  food  for  hogs;  and  again  their  market  facilities  are 
not  so  good,  and  corn  instead  of  being  shipped  is  more  profitably  fed 
to  hogs. 

6.  Why  is  New  England  a  great  manufacturing  country? 

Ans,  Because,  1st,  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  the  in- 
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crease  of  population  requires  that  new  industries  fumi^li  occupation 
to  its  people;  2nd,  it  has  an  abundance  of  water  power,  because  all 
the  streams  running  through  hilly  and  broken  countries  have  a  greater 
fall;  and  3rd,  it  being  the  oldest  settled  part  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  obliged  to  manufactfire  the  articles  used  by  the  newer  set- 
tled portions,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  must  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  to  get  an  immediate  return  for  their  labor. 

7.  How  can  you  account  for  the  peculiar  dry  climate  of  Colorado? 

Ans.  Its  great  elevation  above  sea  level  causes  the  air  to  be  rare, 
and  its  being  hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  its  distance  from  the  ocean 
or  any  large  body  of  water  prevents,  its  having  a  great  rainfall.  —  Nor- 
mal Teacher. 

Teachinq  Geography.  —  The  following  condensed  directions  are 
from  the  pen  of  Supt.  Swett,  of  California: 

1.  Teach  beginners  in  the  primary  classes  by  making  them  familiar 
with  the  local  geography  of  the  place  in  which  they  live. 

2.  Next,  extend  these  lessons  to  the  surrounding  country,  and 
question  pupils  about  all  the  places  that  they  have  ever  seen  or  visited 
in  their  travels. 

3.  Use  the  school  globe  daily  for  several  weeks,  teaching  your  pu- 
pils th^  grand  divisions,  the  oceans,  the  equator,  the  poles,  etc.  Send 
every  pupil  by  turns  to  the  globe. 

4.  In  using  the  ordinary  school  text-books,  have  the  whole  lesson 
read  aloud  in  the  class,  but  require  pupils  to  memorize  only  the  lead- 
ing facts. 

5.  With  young  pupils,  require  map  questions  to  be  read  and  an- 
swered, first,  with  open  book,  and  afterward  from  memory. 

6.  Supplement  the  text-book  lessons  with  interesting  descriptions, 
^ven  orally,  or  read  from  some  suitable  book,  such  as  Swinton's 
Elementary  Geography,  or  Miss  Hall's  Our  World. 

7.  Train  pupils  on  the  geography  of  the  state  in  which  they  live; 
then  on  the  section  of  our  country  of  which  their  state  is  a  part,  and, 
finally,  on  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

8.  Do  not  attempt  to  burden  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  the 
details  of  all  the  different  states  as  fully  as  they  are  given  in  the  text- 
books. The  sensible  teacher  will  omit  all  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  local  geography  of  states,  others  than  that  in  which  the  pupils 
reside. 

9.  Do  not  expect  your  pupils  to  know  more  of  a  subject  than  you 
would  know  without  the  use  of  a  book. 
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10.  Select  leading  facts  that  ought  to  be  known,  and  omit  minute 
details  that  are  memorized  only  to  be  forgotten  in  a  week. 

11.  Take  fireqaent  reviews  on  the  main  outlines  of  geography. 

12.  Let  pupils  associate  some  idea  with  the  name  of  every  place 
learned.  • 

13.  Short,  descriptiye  compositions  about  countries  will  be  found 
exceedingly  valuable.  —  Nat  Jour,  of  Ed. 

Teach  Temperakce  ik  School.  —  What  we  want  to  do  in  our 
schools,  is  to  do  away  with  the  force  of  a  pernicious  example  and  a 
long  cherished  error,  by  making  the  children  thoroughly  intelligent 
on  this  subject  of  alcohol.  They  should  be  taught  the  natural  effect 
of  alcohol  upon  the  process  of  animal  life;  that  it  can  add  nothing 
whatever  to  the  vital  forces  or  to  the  vital  tissues;  that  it  never  enters 
into  the  elements  of  structure,  and  that,  in  the  healthy  organism,  it 
is  always  a  burden  or  disturbing  force;  that  it  invariably  disturbs  the 
operation  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  mind  can  get  nothing  from  alco- 
hol of  help  that  is  to  be  relied  upon;  that  alcohol  inflames  the  baser 
passions,  blunts  the  sensibilities,  and  debases  the  feelings;  that  an 
appetite  for  drink  is  certainly  developed  by  those  who  use  it,  which 
is  dangerous  to  life,  destructive  of  health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind, 
and  in  millions  of  instances  ruinous  to  fortune  and  to  all  th^  high 
interests  of  the  soul;  that  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  society  flow  as 
naturally  from  alcohol  as  any  effect  whatever  naturally  flows  from  its 
competent  cause;  that  drink  is  the  responsible  cause  of  most  of  the 
poverty  and  want  of  the  world.  So  long  as  six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars are  annually  spent  for  drink  in  this  country,  every  ounce  of 
which  was  made  by  the  destruction  of  bread,  and  not  one  ounce  of 
which  has  ever  entered  into  the  sum  of  national  wealth,  having  noth- 
ing to  show  for  its  cost  but  diseased  stomachs,  degraded  homes,  de- 
stroj'ed  industry,  increased  pauperism,  and  aggravated  crime,  these 
boys  should  understand  the  facts  and  be  able  to  act  upon  them  in 
their  first  responsible  conduct. —  Christian  Weekly. 

Sib  Willcam  Hamilton,  by  a  skillful  use  of  dry  sand  to  measure 
the  internal  capacity  of  crania,  and  after  measuring  accurately  some 
fifty  skulls,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  brain  of  a  boy  seven 
or  eight  years  old  is,  on  the  average,  as  large  as  it  ever  will  be.  The 
skull  thickens,  and  the  integuments  of  the  head  become  thicker  and 
denser  as  the  organism  advances  towards  physical  maturity.  This 
gives  a  larger  external  measurement  of  the  head,  vnthout  material 
alterations  in  internal  capacity. 
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SPBLLnrG  AT  QuiKCY.  —  Each  Moziday  morning,  the  pupils  of  these 
grades  are  reseated,  according  to  the  teacher^s  mark  which  was  on 
their  slates  Friday  afternoon.  This  mark  is  now  erased,  and  they 
again  start  on  a  race  for  merits  and  seats. 

The  words  which  the  teacher  finds  incorrectly  spelled  in  the  dicta* 
tion  exercises  on  the  slates,  she  puts  in  a  list  which  she  calls  her  list 
of  very  difficult  toorda.  This  list  is  not  a  large  one,  and  the  worda 
are,  for  the  most,  in  yery  common  use,  sach  as  which,  what,  etc.,  etc* 
They  are  that  class  of  words  with  which  every  teacher  has  to  battle. 
These  words  are  now  again  taken  through  with  the  most  important 
of  the  before  described  methods  for  fixing  their  forms  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  who  seem  all  so  very  anxious  to  make  them  fiost  this  time 
that  one  wonders  how  they  can  fail. 

The  next  method  is  what  is  usually  termed  the  daily  ^^  Spelling 
Exercise." 

From  the  teacher's  list  of  "  difficult "  and  "  very  difficult "  words, 
she  pronounces  to  the  class  a  number  of  words,  which  they  instantly 
write  upon  slips  of  very  heavy  paper,  aboufc  three  inches  wide  and 
six  Inches  long,  ruled  at  medium  distances.  These  papers  are  called 
*'Danton  slips,"  or  "  Dunton  papers,"  as  they  were  first  used  by  Prof* 
Dunton,  of  Boston.  When  the  "  slips  "  are  passed  to  the  pupils,  they 
immediately  write  at  the  top,  first  their  names,  and  then  the  date,  the 
same  as  though  for  a  letter.  When  the  lesson  has  been  written  by 
the  pupils,  the  '^  slips  "  are  collected  and  i*etained  by  the  teacher.  A 
list  is  made  of  the  words  incorrectly  spelled  upon  the  ^^Danton 
papers,^^  and  they  are  embodied  in  the  list  of  words  which  are  copied 
or  studied  each  morning  from  the  blackboard. 

They  are  thus  studied  over  and  over  again,  until  it  would  seem  thai 
their  forms  must  be  indelibly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  there  is  a  trial,  or  review  spelling  lesson^ 
by  means  of  the  "Dunton  slips." 

In  this  exercise,  the  "t?ery  difficult "  words  are  used.  The  per  cent, 
of  words  correctly  spelled  is  always  marked  on  the  "  Dunton  papers," 
and  from  them  is  made  the  "  per  cent."  of  proficiency  in  spelling.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  after  such  a  sifting  process  as  this,  there  are  very 
&w  words  carried  from  one  month  to  another.  The  more  I  observe 
and  study,  the  more  do  I  admire  and  appreciate  the  combination  of 
methods  for  teaching  the  forms  of  words.  Of  all  the  many  good 
things  which  I  see  here,  this  seems  one  of  the  easiest  to  introduce 
into  any  school.  —  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 
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Origik  of  the  Dbhert  of  Sahara. —  A.  M.  Largeau  in  1874  vis- 
ited the  valley  of  tfaie  Igharghar,  with  thp  intention  of  branching  off 
to  Rhadames  to  study  the  commerce  of  that  oasis,  and  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  diverting  to  Algeria  the  caravans  that  come  there  by  the 
central  route  from  Soodan.  He  questioned  the  chambas  on  the  causes 
of  the  drying  of  the  great  Saharan  streams,  and  found  that  all  agreed 
in  saying  that  these  dead  rivers  once  ran  full  through  a  country  more 
fertile  than  the  Tell  (the  region  north  of  the  Atlas  Mountain's  crest), 
but  could  only  explain  it  by  legends  more  interesting  than  satisfac- 
tory. 

M.  Largeau  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  change:  "  It  is 
known  that  pastoral  people  have  always  been  great  destroyers  of  for- 
ests, for  they  need  large  spaces  of  ground  to  feed  the  flocks  that  form 
their  wealth,  and  to  promote  security  against  the  wild  beasts  that 
lurk  in  forests.  Even  now  the  Algerian  Arabs  are  seen  firing  the 
woods  to  enlarge  the  narrow  limits  imposed  upon  them  by  coloniza- 
tion. So,  although  the  great  Saharan  streams  have  not  been  explored 
to  their  sources,  yet  it  is  known  that  they  commence  on  the  bare 
plateaus  that  are  but  the  skeletons  of  heights  once  wooded  and  fer- 
tile. All  accounts  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  agree  on  that 
point.  Consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  the  periodical 
rains  were  replaced  by  rare  and  short,  though  violent  storms,  the 
waters  from  which,  instead  of  soaking  in  as  in  past  ages,  slip  by  on 
the  rocky  masses,  carrying  away  the  rich  surface  mold,  and  bring 
about  the  drying  of  the  springs,  and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  of  the 
rivers." —  Popular  Science  Monthly, 


Spelling  Reform. —  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  President  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  writing  to  a  member  of  the  English  Spelling  Reform 
Association,  says:  ^^  As  to  practical  measures,  I  strongly  approve  of 
gradual  steps.  If  spelling  reformers  will  agree  on  a  list  of  immediate 
changes,  and  pledge  themselves  to  use  them  whenever  they  can^  1  will 
join  them  in  doing  so.  If  some  hundreds  of  men  will  do  this,  it  can- 
not be  laughed  down.  I  would  have  a  list  drawn  up  of  words  on 
which  there  would  be  a  general  agreement,  excluding  for  the  present 
all  doubtful  words,  but  including  all  those  like  hav^  giv,  catalog^  tung^ 
dety  douty  coudy  soverin^  lord,  prest^  deckt^  whose  superfluous  letters  are 
both  unphonetic  and  unhistoric^  in  order  to  make  a  beginning,  and  in 
fact  to  make  the  matter  a  practical  one,  so  that  people  would  be 
forced  to  say,  *  Some  people  spell  this  word  so  and  so:  I  think  theiiv 
is  a  better  way.'  " 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DESTRI0T8  —  POWERS  OF  TOWK  BOARD. 

Q.  If  a  town  board  forms  a  new  district  out  of  part  of  a  joint  dis- 
trict, the  other  town  board  taking  no  part,  and  such  district  proceeds 
to  organize  and  vote  taxes,  is  it  a  district  defactOj  and  must  the  town 
clerk  assess  the  taxes  returned  to  him,  if  the  action  of  the  town 
board  is  not  set  aside? 

A,  The  order,  in  its  very  description  of  the  district,  would,  if  cor- 
rect, show  upon  its  face  that  it  was  an  illegal  order,  and  invalid,  and 
the  town  clerk  would  be  sustained  in  declining  to  recognize  the  dis- 
trict and  to  assess  the  taxes.  But  if  he  does  not  so  decline,  and  no 
issue  is  taken  by  anybody,  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  illegality  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  district  is  cured,  under  section  416. 

Q.  If  a  town  board  refuses  to  set  off  a  new  district,  may  it  order 
the  school-house  site  to  be  changed,  to  better  accommodate  those 
asking  the  new  district? 

A.  It  has  no  such  power.  It  might  recommend  such  action  if  it 
saw  fit. 

Q.  If  a  new  district  is  formed,  and,  in  making  award  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  the  property  due  the  district,  the  money  on 
hand  is  overlooked,  and  before  they  meet  again  to  finish  the  award  a 
new  assessment  roll  comes  in,  how  are  the  board  to  proceed? 

A.  It  would  be  proper  to  finish  upon  the  same  basis  upon  which 
they  began. 

DISTRICT   OFFICERS. 

Q.  If  the  director  approves  the  treasurer's  bond,  within  ten  days, 
but  the  clerk  does  not,  because  absent,  does  the  office  become  vacant? 

A,  If  the  treasurer  uses  due  diligence' to  have  the  bond  approved 
by  the  clerk,  on  his  return,  that  will  suffice.  If  he  neglects  the  mat- 
ter, after  the  clerk's  return,  the  office  must  be  considered  as  vacated. 

Q.  The  clerk  draws  orders,  and  the  treasurer  pays  them;  some  time 
after,  I  am  asked  to  countersign  them;  what  am  I  to  do? 

A.  The  treasurer  is  not  authorized  to  pay  an  order  until  counter- 
signed. Tell  him  so,  and  let  him  understand  that  he  becomes  liable 
on  his  bond,  for  not  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  '^  faithfully." 
Tou  are  quite  justified  in  refusing  to  become  party  to  such  irregular 
transactions. 
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The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  Houston,  Texas, 
and  presents  the  condition  of  public  education  in  that  State: 

Our  Btate^  though  possessing  abundant  means  therefor,  is  at  present  without 
any  system  of  public  schools  worthy  of  the  name.    There  is  also,  on  the  part  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  people,  a  decided  opposition  to  a  sufficient  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes.    The  more  intelligent  classes,  however,  are  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  overcome  this  opposition  and  procure  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  ^ill  place  us,  in  this  particular,  among  the  more  advanced  States. 
Our  present  executive  and  legislature  are  in  a  measure  liostile  to  this  movement 
The  school  question  will  be  the  most  important  issue  at  otir  nelt  State  election^ 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that,  in  the  mean  time,  every  available  moans  shall  be 
used  to  influence  tne  popular  mind  in  the  right  direction.    The  Eoening  Pott  of 
this  city  is  working  earnestly  for  the  cause;  and,  at  the  request  of  its  editor,  I 
have  consented  to  pi'eparo  for  him  a  series  of  papers  upon  the  subject,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  desire  to  obtain  all  the  data  possible.    Will  you  therefore  kindly 
furnish  me  such  Information  as  you  conveniently  can  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  public  schools  of  your  State  ? 


We  referred  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education  to  the  arrange* 
ments  which  the  State  Agricultural  Society  had  made  for  an  exhibit  of  the 
pupils*  work  in  our  public  schools,  and  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  at  the 
next  State  Fair.  Below  is  found  the  scheme  for  the  exhibit,  which  this  socie^ 
has  prepared  The  State  Fair  this  year  will  be  held  at  Madison,  and  will  occupy 
four  days,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  September  next.  It  is  desired  that  a  large 
cumber  of  our  schools  shall  participate  in  this  enterprise.  The  secretary  of  the 
society  is  Gen.  Geo.  E.  Bryant,  Madison. 

DEPARTMENT  K—  Education  and  Nai^nral  History. 

Superintendent —  J^O By  S.  nOJtB,  KellUviUe. 


1.  AU  wrltftira  work  Prom,  acr  ichool  (or  de< 
partment  of  any  graded  school),  shall  be  with 
pen  and  Ink,  on  heay y  flat  cap  paper,  and  the 
paper  mast  be  of  uniform  size,  ezll  Inchas, 
with  half  inch  added  for  binding,  and  seen  rely 
bound,  with  a  title  paice,  giving  nilme  of  the 
tohool,  number  of  the  district,  name  of  the 
town,  post  ofilce  and  counCT;  also  the  nam 
ber  of  pupils  beloni^ing  to  tne  school,  and  the 
number  whose  work  i^  exhibited.  The  name 
or  the  teaehef  o?  teachers,  if  not  on  the  ex- 
hibit, must  be  ftarnlshed  to  the  Secretaoy  at 
the  time  the  efltry  !s  made. 

iL  Each  paper  should  state  in  the  pupilV 
handwrilln^,  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  ago 
In  years,  date  when  the  work  was  done,  time 
of  pnrstting  the  study,  and  such  other  items 
as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  a  just  esti- 
mation of  the  work. 

8.  In  all  competition  for  premiums,  by 
schools,  the  work  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  of 
the  pupUs  must  be  exhibited. 

4.  Schools  fA  all  portions  of  the  State  are 
earnestly  solicited  to  send  In  such  specimens 
of  work  as  have  been  done  by  the  pupils  dur- 
ing the  past  school  year. 

E.  Ataple  space  will  be  provided  fbr  the  ex- 
hibition of  Bducational  Literature,  Text- 
Booka,  School  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  all  ap- 


pliances and  apparatus  for  Illustration,  in^ 
struction,  and  training. 

No  premiums  will  be  given  for  such  articles  ^ 
bttt  a  competent  committee  will  be  appointed 
to  examine  all  the  exhibits  and  careftilly  note 
and  report  such  points  of  excellence  Sndst- 
periorftv  as  shall  meet  their  approval,  whlch^ 
report  snail  be  published  In  th«  volume  of 
transactions  of  thlB  society. 

Clavs  52^. 

Best  Dhiwing  Plans  and  apeciflcatlonrfor 
Country  DTsirict  S.cbool- House  — Meth- 
ods of  healing  and  ventilatiag,  ftimitnre 
and  apparatus  all  complete,  bilver  Plate  $10 

ClaM  ft3— ItiKh  School  Exhibit.. 

B^st  gener  >1  display  of  vTork Sll.  PI.  H 

Secondbest           Sll.  PI.  3 

To  the  high  school  papll  fbr  best  exhibit 
of  work  in  the  several  branches,  Inclnd- 

lBgane$>84j. Sll.  PI.  5 

Secondbest 811.  PI.  8 

Class  ft4»  Graded  9choi«»t  Exhibit. 

(Including  the  work  cft  each  grade.) 
Best  Bieplsy  of  Final  Biaminatlon  Pa- 
pers  8I1.P!.   » 

Secondbest 8U.  PI.     8. 
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Class  55  — Rand  Hiitrict  School. 

Beet  exhibit  of  Sp«lltng 811.  PI.  9' 

Second  best Sil.  PI.  3 

Beatepecimen  of  PeamaDeiiip  ....Sil.  PI.  5 

Second  beet ^il.  PI .  B 

Beet  epecimen  of  Drawing 811.  PI.  5 

Second  bent .            Si).  PI.  8 

Beet  work  in  Arithmetic   Sll.  PI .  6 

Second  bef»t Ml.  PI.  A 

Beet  work  in  Geography Sil.  PI.  5 

Second  beet Sil.  PI.  8 

Beet  work  in  Natural  History Hil.  PI.  5 

Second  best Sil.  PI.  3 

Beet  SssaTP Sil.  PI.  5 

Second  beet Stl.  PI.  3 

To  the  common  Hnral  Dletrtct  School  Pa> 
pf]«  never  having  attended  any  higher 
■chool  — for  beei  exhibit  of  work  in  all 

of  above  branches Sil.  PI.  5 

Secondbevt Sil.  PI.  3 

Cl^M^  511  *im  Ptiiah^rf  Department* 

Best  exhibit  in  spelling Sll.  PI.  |5  00 

Second  best    Sil.  PI.  3  03 

Best  specimen  penmanship  .Sil  Pi.  5  00 

Seeondbent Sil.  PI.  8  00 

Beet  specimen  dittwlog Sii.  PI.  6  00 

Second  beet Sll.  PI.  3  00 

Best  work  in  arithmetic 811.  PI.  6  UO 

Second  b«st Sil.  PI.  3  00 

Be«t  eompoeUione 811.  PI.  6  00 

Second  beat SU.  Fl.  8  00 

B«Bt  exhibtt  by  primary  school Diploma 

Cikin  57. 

B«t  e4#agr  hf  «ny  pnptl  nnder  16 
years  of  age Silver  Plate 

Best  ^9ky  By  aiiv  ptipH  between  16 
and  IB  years  of  age. . . Silver  Plate 

Best  thesiB  on  United  States,  State, 
Coanty  »nd  Manicipal  Govern* 
menta,  as  provided  for  in  the  con- 
MltiitlMis  of  United  States  and 
State  of  Wisconsin... Silver  Plate 


16  OO 
500 

5  00 


Class  sa. 


To  the  coanty  or  city  saperlntendept 
^riiibitins  best  fist  of  ezamlim^ 
tion  qaeations  for  first  grada  oar- 

dftcate   Diploma 

Saaie,  for  •ecoadgfadfr...i' ^...  Diploma 

Same  for  tlilrd  grade Diploma 


Bnperintendents  are  cordially  invited  to 
place  on  exhibition  a  complete  file  of  all  ex- 
amination qaeetions,  programmes  of  recita- 
tions and  stady,  reports,  circulars,  or  other 
matter  of  general  interest  which  they  have 
Issned  or  need  daring  the  past  year. 

Class  59  •-  Natural  History. 

All  specimens  shown  in  ttils  class  ninst 
have  the  name  (tclentiflc  and  common)  accu- 
rately attiched.  In  any  case  where  the  naiAe 
is  not  known  to  the  exhibitor,  the  superin- 
tendent, or  some  expert  of  his  appointment, 
will  aid  in  the  proper  classification  of  snch 
object. 
Best  collection  of  Wisconsin  iron 

ores ...  Diploma 

Best  collection  of  Wisconsin  lead 

ores     .  . .         Diploma^ 

Best  collection  of  Wisconsin  zinc 

ores Diploma. 

Best  collection  of  the  copper  ores  of 

Wisconsin I>|ploma. 

Be:»t  collection  of  the  building  stones 

of  Wisconsin . .    . .         Diploma 

Best  collection  of  Wisconsin  clays 
for  brick,  vrith   samples   of   the 

manufacture Diploma 

Best  samples  of  clay  for  paint,  ^ith 

the  mannCactared  products Diploma- 
Best  samples  of  Wisconsin  roofing 

slate     Dlplomi 

Best  collection  of  Wisconsin  marls 

and  other  natural  fertilisers  . .     . .  Diploma 
Best  collection  of  the  peata  of  Wis- 
consin   Diploma 

Best  colleetioD  lUoatrSting  the  bot- 
any of  Wisconsin $5  00 

Best  collection  of  the  wobds  of  Wis 

consin Diploma 

Best  collection  of  th^  economTc  min- 
erals of  Wisconsin,  made  for  the 

society Diploma 

Best  collection  fllnstntlng  the  birds 

ofWisconsin 

Best  collection  of  the  insects  of 

Wisconsin 

Best  collection  of  sliells,  illustrat- 
ing the  crinchology  of  Wiscofism, 

not  less  than  fifty  epecimens Diploma 

Best  display  6f  minerals 

Grand  Silver  Medal 
B^st  exhibition  of  live  fish  artifi- 
cially reared |5  00 


15  00 
50» 


Prof.  W.  H.  Be^ch.  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  writes 
under  datfe  of  April  27th:  "Please  announce  in  the  Stay  number  of  the  Journal 
OF  EmjfeATroN,  that  the  Association  will  meet  at  Madison,  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
days  of  July.  I  hdve  heard  from  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
they  favor  meeting  at  that  place." 

He  further  says,  "Not  enough  persons  were  sure  of  taking  the  proposed  trip 
on  the  Lakes  to  justify  the  attempt  to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  Association  ihere. 
The  same  terms  are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  such  an  excur. 
sion,  and  steamers  will  leave  Chicago  for  Lake  Superior,  July  9th  and  18th,  and 
tonchiag  Milwaukee  on  the  following  days.  For  more  than  one  hundred  per- 
sons,  the  fare  will  be  $30  each ;  and  for  more  than  fifty,  f35  each. 

Prof.  Beach  is  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  announce  a  trip  to  the  Dells  of  the 
WiscoziBin.  The  Washburn  Observatory  will  be  opened  at  least  one  evening 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers. 
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Programme  of  Saperintendenls'  CooTention. 

(In  connection  with  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association.) 

Wednesday  afternoon^  July  7, 1880. 

'13:00.    OrganizatioD  and  Roll  Call. 

2 :  15.    Address  —  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford. 

2:45.  Proper  Tests  in  Teachers*  Examinations  and  how^xercised  —  Supt  M. 
8.  Frawley. 

8 :  30.    Teachers'  Libraries  —  Supt.  D.  D.  Parsons. 

4 :  15.  {Superintendents'  duty  and  action  toward  the  Course  of  Study  for  Un- 
graded Schools  —  Supt.  Agnes  Hosford. 

J.  T.  LUNN, 

Chairman  cf  Committee. 


Janbon,  McClurg  &  Co.,  117  and  119  State  Street,  Chicago,  write  that  they 
are  ready  to  deliver  copies  of  "Gill's  School  Management'*  to  the  soperinten- 
dents  and  teachers  of  this  state,  who  desire  to  obtain  the  work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  book  has  been  selected  by  the  Institute  Con- 
ductors  as  the  standard  of  professional  instruction,  to  be  presented  in  the  insti- 
tutes this  year.  As  we  announced  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, the  work  will  be  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  cash,  with  the 
orders,  as  follows:  for  a  single  copy,  (1.00;  for  twenty-five  copies,  90  cents  each; 
for  100  copies,  80  cents  each. 

The  Exbcutivb  Committeb  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents,  as  will 
be  seen  above,  have  prepared  the  programme  of  the  Convention  to  be  held  In 
connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  the  sec- 
ond week  in  July,  at  Madison.  This  convention  should  be  largely  attended,  and 
the  discussion  should  take  up  those  questions  Just  now  of  most  practical  interest 
in  the  management  of  our  public  schools.  There  has  nv^mt  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  in  this  State,  when  such  a  meeting  can  be  made  more 
profitable. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  Conductors  will  be  held,  in  all  proba- 
bility, on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  5th  and  6tb,  at  Madison,  in  connection  with 
the  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  It  promises  to  be  a  most  interest- 
ing  occasion.  

His  Excellency,  Gov.  Smith,  was  occupied  nearly  two  weeks  last  month  at 
Washington,  in  presenting  before  the  Interior  Department  the  claims  of  Wiscon- 
sin,  growing  out  of  the  swamp  land  grant  of  1850.  The  result  of  his  mission  is 
that  a  basis  of  adjustment  has  been  agreed  upon,  which  will  result  in  securing 
to  the  Slate,  at  no  distant  day,  a  large  amount  of  land,  and  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money.  In  this  settlement,  the  Normal  School  work  has  a  decided  in- 
terest,  as  one-half  of  the  avails  of  the  swamp  land  grant  has,  for  some  years^ 
been  added  to  its  fund. 
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A  COMPARISON  OP  THE  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS   Of  WlSCODSin  With  thoSC  of 

Massachusetts  for  1879,  furnishes  a  few  items  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  some 
respects,  our  State  can  be  congratulated  fur  the  progress  which  it  has  made  la 
the  forty-three  years  of  its  history  as  a  Territory  and  a  State,  in  establishing  the 
public  school  system ;  and  in  other  respects,  it  has  important  lessons  yet  to  learn 
from  the  Bay  State,  where  this  system  has  been  tested  for  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seTen  years.  As  a  basis  for  this  comparison,  we  give  the  population  of 
these  States  in  1875,— that  of  Massachusetts  being  1,651,012,  and  that  of  Wis- 
Gonsin,  1,286,739.  Without  doubt,  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  increased,  the 
past  four  years,  more  rapidly  in  the  latter  State  than  in  the  former. 
The  following  is  the  table  of  the  comparative  statistics: 


BsscBipnoiT. 


Number  of  pnbllc  ichools 

Nomber  of  children  in  1878  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  years  in 
MaeeachasettP,  and  between  4  and  15  years  In  Wisconsin    

Number  of  pnpiis  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  daring  1879 . . . 

Nacber  nf  papils  over  15  years  of  age  attending  these  schools 
in  1878 

Number  of  private  schools  in  1879 

Nnmber  of  pnpiis  in  attendance  upon  these  schools 

Nomber  of  children  in  the  chart taolo  and  reformatory  schools  . . . 

Nnmber  of  State  Normal  Schools 

Number  of  popUs  ati ending  these  schools . . . 

Nnmher  of  incorporated  academies  reporting 

Number  of  papils  reported  in  attendance  apon  these  academies, 
and  th»  preparatory  departments  of  colleges 

Aggregate  number  of  pnpiis  attending  the  aifrerent  schools  above 
mentlomed ..  .  . 

Percentage  of  attendance  of  the  children  In  1878  npon  the  pub- 
lic schools,  between  the  ages  of  .^  and  15 years  in  Massachusetts, 
and  between  4  and  15  vears  In  Wisconsin    

Average  length  of  public  schools,  in  days,  during  1879 

Number  of  dmbrenc  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 

Averace  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month 

Income  of  school  fund.  

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools 

Total  val  aalion  of  all  taxable  property   . .         

Percentaire  of  the  va'.uailon  of  this  property  raised  by  taxes  for 
public  schools,  in  mills 

Bxpensea  of  superintendence  of  public  schools 

Amount  of  school  ftiud 

Aggregate  amount  expended  to  maintain  public  schools 

Cost  per  pupil  attending  pablic  schools 

Aggregate  tuition  paid  In  the  academies  reporting 

Nninber  of  high  schools  reporting   

Number  of  teachers  in  these  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  these  schools 

Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  the  principals  of  these  schools  in 

Massachusetts:  and  to  all  the  teachers  of  those  in  Wisconsin 

Number  of  teachersMnstltates 

Whole  nnmber  of  days  these  institutes  were  held 

Number  of  members  enrolled  In  these  institutes 

Cost  of  these  institutes  to  the  Staie 


Ma  8  SACK  u- 

SKTTS. 


5,568 

!»8,836 
811,698 

»7,404 

878 

15,l(i8 

1,280 

5 

881 

66 

8,662 

387,469 


93.8 
175 
8.749 
$67  44 
38  6U 
139,817  67 
4,103.861  65 
1,529,621,01400 

2.72 

$158,553  88 

2,075,540  87 

4,9^4,821  41 

13  90 

800,096  50 

216 

595 

19,311 

1271,789  36 

11 

22 

10  06 

11,012  17 


WlBCOKBIK, 


5,785 

201,645 
283,286 

96,967 

518 

^^847 

1,615 

4 

i,8oa 

5 

1,21» 

828,770 


60.8 
153.8 
9,875 
151  89 
28  43 
188,702  98 
1.869,258  86 
406,303,185  00 

4.68 

$55,174  00 

2,713,992  55 

2,i0r,»07  15 

7  44 

6,874  0> 

88 

196 

6,698 

$119,098  15 

04 

508 

5,126 

$6,980  53 


As  Judged  from  this  comparison  with  the  highest  model  in  this  country,  our 
State  has  made  the  greatest  advancement  in  its  educational  system  in  the  follow- 
ing points:  (1)  The  organization  of  a  sufficient  number  of  elementary  public 
schools  Id  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants;   (2)  The  attention  given  to 
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providing  careftil  and  competent  instraction  in  the  common  branches  in  these 
schools;  (8)  Securing  the  attendance  of  youth  over  fifteen  years  of  age  upon  the 
public  schools;  (4)  The  excellent  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfortunate 
and  the  incorrigible  children  in  the  charitable  and  reformatory  schools ;  (5)  The 
professional  training  of  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  i^id  the  institutes; 
(6)  The  number  of  persons  attracted  to  the  work  of  teaching;  (7)  The  Amount 
of  taxes  raised  on  the  aggregate  valuation  of  property,  for  th^  support  of  t^e 
public  schools;  (8)  The  coqapletion  of  our  school  systeni  by  adding  to  it  the 
Sti^te  University. 

In  the  following  respects,  our  State  should  direct  its  etSortf  ipore  earoeally 
and  more  wisely  to  imstrjQve  its  system  of  public  instruction: 

1.  To  increase  the  stated  attendance  of  children  under  fifteen  yewrs  of  age 
upon  the  schools,-^  those  under  seven  years  uppn  kindergarten  anjl  iioproTed 
primary  departments,  and  those  over  seven  upon  the  higher  elemsnlary  qcbools. 
In  the  next  hve  years,  this  attendi^nce  should  be  augn^ented  at  leitst  twcQtj  per 
cent.,  to  equal  what  it  is  now  in  Massachusetts  and  to  secure  the  adyaatagea  of 
SA  ea^ly  education  to  the  largest  number  of  the  future  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  To  provide  a  greater  number  of  schools  in  which  secondary  instruction 
may  be  imparted.  While  our  State  reported  last  year  only  fire  incorporated 
academies  in  operation,  there  were  probably  at  least  fifteen  others  in  session. 
Massachusetts  returned  then,  sixty-six  such  institutions.  Here,  eighty -eight 
high  schools  established  under  the  law,  with  the  probable  addition  of  eighteen 
others  now  performing  the  same  work,  furnished  facilities  for  an  education  in 
the  secondary  or  academic  studies ;  and  there,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  such 
schools  were  sustained  at  the  public  expense.  Here,  9,912  pupils  were  enrolled 
last  year  in  the  high  schools,  the  academies,  and  the  preparatory  departments 
of  the  colleges,  such  as  reported ;  and  there,  27,978  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  academies.  As  soon  as  the  means  can  be  provided,  our 
8tate  should  triple  the  number  of  its  high  schools.  To  aid  in  reaching  this  end, 
the  township  system  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  State. 

8.  The  average  length  of  the  sessions  of  our  public  schools  should  be  increased 
at  least  one  month  in  the  year.  This  can  be  best  effected  by  maintaining,  in  the 
country  districts  and  small  villages,  a  fall  term  of  two  or  three  months,  in  addi- 
tion  to  a  three  months'  term  in  tlie  winter,  and  a  three  months*  term  ia  the 
spring  and  early  summer. 

4.  The  better  qualified  teachers  should  remain  longer  in  their  work.  As  many 
as  possible  should  be  induced  to  make  teaching  their  profession  for  life.  As 
conducive  to  this  end,  the  wages  of  teachers  should  be  raised,  their  positions 
should  less  often  be  changed  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  each  year,  and  a  greater 
number  of  those  poorly  fitted  for  teaching  should  be  refused  certificates. 

5.  The  supervision  of  the  public  schools  should  be  rendered  more  effective  by 
increasing  the  number  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  by  selecting  only 
those  with  special  qualifications  for  the  position.  As  to  the  county  superintend- 
ents,  no  one,  even  when  he  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  position,  can  properly  ex- 
amine  and  license  the  teachers,  and  adequately  inspect  and  control  their  work 
in  a  district  with  more  than  fifty  schools.  This  fact  should  l>e  clearly  appre- 
hended in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  State.  The  cost  of  supervising  the  schools 
in  Massachusetts,  it  will  be  seen,  was  la^t  year  nearly  threefold  what  it  was  in 
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Wi^confiui.  4-^fio»t  solely  to  Uii9  i^ftnpj  are  duB  the  )iigh  stiwdiDg  and  the 
PMirked  i^nprpvemeat,  la  Uie  pta^t  few  yi»4cs,  of  tUe  mtruoMon  given  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  former  State. 


Wb  ca^l  the  alte^tipc  of  the  re^^lers  of  the  Joi|jinal  qw  Eduoatioh  to  Prof. 
Salisbury's  article  in  this  number  on  "  The  Louisiana  Purchase."  Ho  hat  de- 
voted inuch  time  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  ha^  had  access  to  the 
most  reliable  works  relating  to  it.  Elsewhere,  and  especially  in  California,  this 
subject  ha^  recently  been  attracting  considerable  notice.  Prof.  Anderson,  the 
historian,  has  been  publishing  a  few  papers  which  cover  portions  of  the  same 
ground.  The  conclusions  to  which  Prof.  Salisbury  arrives  in  his  investigations, 
which  have  been  entirely  independent,  appear  to  us  to  be  completely  establish^ 
hy  the  facts  presented  by  him. 

The  following  errors,  in  the  typography  of  the  article,  we  are  sorry  to  s^ 
escaped  correction:  Page  191, near  bottom,  Jfat^e^oc should  be  ^anohac;  p.  192, 
line  3,  bj/  should  be  omitted;  p.  193, 1.  4,  Qre^nbew'8  should  be  ^runhow'tt  &ud 
on  last  line,  in  should  be  on;  pp.  193-i,  an  »  is  sometimes  omitted  in  Louisiana; 
p.  194,  an  0  is  omitted  in  Gazetteer;  Ferdide  should  be  Perdido;  a  should  be 
omitted  before  compromise,  and  cleany  last  line  but  one,  should  be  clear. 


SiKCE  this  is  the  year  in  which  the  national  census  Is  taken,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  very  full  and  reliable  statistics  of  all  our  schools  —  public,  private,  chiM^- 
itable,  academic,  and  collegiate  —  for  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent. Information  should  be  sought,  not  only  on  the  items  usually  included 
in  the  returns  from  these  schools,  but  on  others  quite  as  valuable,  so  that  the 
^tnal  condition  of  all  our  educational  movements  may  be  ascertained,  and  sta- 
tistics may  be  furnished  for  a  more  adequate  comparison  with  the  school  work 
performed  in  other  States.  Already  has  the  Commissioner  of  the  Census,  Gen. 
F.  A.  Walker,  made  preliminary  arrangements  with  the  State  Superintendent  to 
cdleet  for  him  the  desired  statistics  from  the  private  schools  of  Wisconsin.  The 
latter  officer  is  now  revising  and  enlarging  the  usual  blanks  sent  to  the  district 
«lerk8,  town  clerks,  and  county  and  city  superintendents,  for  the  next  yearly 
leports  made  to  his  Department.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  promptly 
aided  by  all  these  officers,  in  securing  the  most  complete  and  accurate  returns 
ever  received  from  our  schools. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ws  HAYS  BSCSiNBD  FROM  T.  C  DuNCAN,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  several  works 
published  by  him  in  the  interest  of  the  Homoeopathic  system  of  medicine. 
Among  them  is  the  Medical  InveatigatoTy  a  monthly  Journal  edited  by  him  with 
distinguished  ability.  This  periodical  must  be  indispensable  to  those  practicing 
the  system  it  advocates.  Ho  sends  two  other  works  embracing  his  lectures 
upon  **  How  to  Peed  Children  to  Prevent  Sickness,"  and  **  How  to  be  Plump." 
The  former  is  addressed  to  the  Mothers  of  Chicago,  and  contains  most  valuable 
suggestions  on  a  subject  which  the  doctor  has  studied  with  conscientious  care. 
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Tbe  latter  flirnishes  well-considered  instruction  on  "physiological  feeding.'* 
The  work  treats  of  these  subjects,  in  seven  chapters:  How  I  became  plump; 
Leanness  a  disease;  The  healthy  or  physiological  standard;  The  importance  of 
water;  The  value  of  fat;  The  necessity  for  starchy  foods  and  sweets;  and  How 
to  become  plump.  The  doctor  also  publishes  a  work  on  '* The  Nurse;  or  Hinto 
on  the  Care  of  the  Sick,"  by  Ohas.  T.  Harris,  M.  D.,  a  physician  of  large  ezpe- 
rience. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  the  English  Language.  This  work,  which  con- 
tains  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  is  written  as  the  conjoint  work  of  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  and  Mrs.  N.  L.  Enoz,  a  lady  of  successful  experience 
in  both  normal  and  primary  teaching.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  both  the 
home  and  the  school.  It  is  published  by  Ginn  &  Heath,  of  Boston.  The  book 
embraces  the  first  part,  and  contains  no  technical  grammar.  It  treats  of  the 
subject  "  How  to  speak  and  write  correctly."  It  is  prepared  for  children,  learn, 
ing  to  use  the  language  with  accuracy  and  force.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  part 
second,  which  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 
prepared  by  Prof.  Whitney.  The  work  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  studying  language  lessons  in  our  elementary  schools. 

FouB  Lectures  on  Eably  Chiijd  Culture.  These  were  written  by  Prof. 
W.  N.  Hailman,  now  in  charge  of  a  kindergarten  training  school  at  Detroit, 
and  have  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  by  Carl  Doerflinger,  of  Milwaukee. 
They  discuss  the  following  subjects:  Laws  of  childhood;  The  soul  of  Froebel's 
Gifts;  The  Specific  Use  of  the  Kindergarten;  and  The  Kindergarten  —  a  School 
for  Mothers.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  these  topics.  The  dis* 
cussions  here  presented  show  a  masterly  grasp  of  the  principles  which  are 
accepted  by  many  advocates  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  philosophy  of  material- 
ism which  is  expressed  here  and  there  in  the  lectures,  we  unhesitatingly  de- 
nounce. Apart  from  this,  and  the  occasional  obsure  and  stilted  clauses,  the 
lectures  will  repay  a  careful  study,  and  deserve  to  be  heartily  endorsed. 

The  "  FoNETic  Teacher,"  edited  by  Prof.  T.  R  Vickroy,  1117  North  25th 
street,  Bt  Louis,  Mo.,  reaches  us  every  month.  It  is  an  eight  page  sheet,  sent  to 
subscribers  for  fifty  cents  a  copy  per  year,  is  printed  in  the  alphabet  and  spelling 
adopted  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  and  is  the  organ  of  its  committee 
on  publication.  It  is  ably  edited,  contains  the  latest  information  on  this  reform, 
and  discusses  the  principles  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  securing  the  desir- 
able changes  in  the  present  system  of  spelling  our  language. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  published,  in  beautiful  form,  the  First 
Three  Books  of  Homer*s  Iliad,  with  notes,  by  Jas.  B.  Boise,  Ph.  D.  This  will 
be  a  great  convenience,  and  a  saving,  withal,  where  no  more  of  the  text  of 
Homer  is  required.  They  will  continue  to  publish  the  First  Six  Books  of  the 
Iliad,  by  Dr.  Boise,  as  heretofore. 

In  THE  North  American  Review  for  May,  ex-Judge  Jere.  S.  Black  con- 
tinues the  very  interestiLg  series  of  papers  on  the  Third  Term  Question,  begun 
in  the  February  number.  His  article  is  entitled  *'  Gen.  Grant  and  Strong  Gov- 
ernment," and  its  purpose  is  to  show,  first,  that  the  limitation  of  tenure  of  office 
in  the  Presidency  to  two  terms  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  republican 
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form  of  government ;  and,  eccondly,  thai  not  only  does  disregard  of  that  principle 
threaten  the  permanency  of  republican  institutions,  but  that  Grant's  third  can- 
didacy  is  actually  a  plot  to  revolutionize  the  republic  and  introduce  monarchy. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  of  "  The  Religion  of  all  Sensible  men,"  and  specu- 
lates on  the  prospect  of  that  religion  displacing  the  present  creeds  of  the 
multitude.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  continues  his  series  of  articles  on  **  McClel- 
lan's  Last  Service  to  the  Republic."  These  papers  are  especially  valuable  on 
account  of  the  large  num,ber  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents  which  they 
contain.  Mr.  Francis  H.  Underwood  contributes  an  essay  on  R.  W.  Emerson 
and  his  writings;  and  an  anonymous  writer  labors  to  show  that  the  United 
BUtes  Government  cannot,  consistently  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  permit  the 
construction  of  an  American  Isthmian  Canal,  unless  the  same  shall  be  controlled 
solely  by  cis-Atlantic  Governments.  The  notices  of  New  Books  are  by  Mr. 
AxeL  Gustafeon.    The  review  is  sold  by  booksellers  and  newsdealers  generally. 

ScRiBHER's  MOHTHLT.  The  May  number  of  this  magazine  is  not  inferior  to 
any  of  itt  predecessors.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,— with  aeventyfive  wood- 
cuts,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  A  portrait  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is 
presented,  with  a  discriminating  and  yet  appreciative  article  by  E.  C.  Stedman, 
on  the  poet's  life  and  works.  The  more  substantial  papers,  though  somewhat 
brief,  are  on  the  ''Economic  Defects  in  Christian  Missions,"  and  *' Congress, 
and  International  Copyright."  The  editor  notices,  with  just  prwse.  Prof.  An- 
derson's  "  Younger  Edda,''  and  closes  his  review  with  the  statement  that  be 
"has  shown  tact  and  skill,  not  only  in  his  omissions  of  unessential  and  more 
difficult  portions  of  the  Edda,  but  also  in  his  rendering  of  the  often  intricate 
and  obscure  phraseology.  He  never  fails  to  find  either  the  exact  or  .the  approxi- 
mate equivalent  for  the  Icelandic  idiom  or  figure  of  speech." 

Habpkr*8  Mokthly.  Apart  from  the  Editor's  Easy  Chair,  and  his  Literary 
Becord  in  the  May  number  of  this  periodical,  we  are  most  interested  in  the 
trticles—  superbly  illustrated  —  on  "The  Red  River  of  the  North,"  **Old  Cat. 
■kill,"  and  "The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,"  in  New  York. 


HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

The  Geneva  Award  bill,  providing  for  the  disbursement  of  the  unexpened 
balance  of  the  money  received  from  England,  has  been  killed  in  the  Senate. 
The  effect  of  this  action  is  to  leave  the  money  still  in  the  United  States  treasury. 

The  public  debt  was  diminished  nearly  (15,000,000  during  the  month  of 
March.  The  total  amount  of  the  debt,  less  cash  in  the  treasury,  April  1,  was 
11,980,392,824.  The  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury  was  $201,106,98?.  During 
the  month  of  April,  the   debt  was  still  further  diminished   by   $12,000,000. 

Public  attention  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  somewhat  occupied  with  the 
outrage  committed  upon  young  Whittaker,  a  colored  cadet  at  West  Point  He 
was  found  in  his  room,  securely  bound,  and  with  both  ears  slit.  Qen,  Schofleld, 
in  command  of  the  Academy,  proposed  the  theory  that  Whittaker's  injuries 
were  self-inflicted.    A  court  of  inquiry  is  now  sitting  on  the  case,  but  there  is 
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an  erident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  Academy  to  prereat 
the  detection  of  thQ  offenders.  The  editor  of  this  department  is  one  of  those 
who  think  that  if  such  villainies  cannot  be  prevented  at  a  National  institution 
like  West  Point,  the  sooner  the  concern  is  closed  up  the  better. 

The  month  of  April  has  been  prolific  in  cyclones.  That  of  April  Idth  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  wide-sweeping  and  disastrous  on  reoofcL. 
it  ^seems  to  have  first  descended  to  the  earth  in  Ozark  county,  Arkansas,  travel- 
ing thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  destroying  in  its  course  the  villages  of 
£1  Paso  and  Fayetteville,  in  Arkansas,  with  Licking,  Barrettfvllle,  and  Manh- 
field,  in  Missouri,  and  inflicting  serious  damage  on  several  ofther  towas.  In 
Marshfield  alone,  nearly  one  hundred  lives  were  lost  It  was  felt  at  various 
points  in  Illinois,  and  in  Rock  county,  in  this  state,  where  some  damage  was 
done,  and  finally  died  away  in  the  vicinity  of  Manitowoc. 


THiE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

Hie  great  event  abroad  has  been  the  result  of  the  English  aleetions,  which 
were  already  in  progress  at  our  last  writing.  They  are  not  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted, as  they  are  not  held  in  all  places  at  the  same  time.  The  result  is  a 
victory  for  the  Liberals  far  more  decisive  than  they  had  dared  to  expeot,  as  they 
have  a  clear  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  both  the  Oonservatives 
and  the  Irish  Home- Rulers,  a  third  party  which  •—  like  the  Greenback  faction 
in  our  Lower  House  — vainly  strives  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  legis- 
lation. 

The  Beaconsfield  (Disraeli)  Cabinet  has  resigned,  and  Gladstone  is  again 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Earl  Granville  succeeds  Lord  Salisbuiy  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.    John  Bri|«ht  has  a  place  in  the  new  cabinet 

This  remarkable  revolution  in  English  politics  is  likely  to  lead  to  result  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  world.  The  policy  of  England 
i|i  Africa  and  Afghanistan,  and  its  attitude  towards  Turkey  and  .Russia,  are 
almost  certain  to  be  radically  changed.  The  sympathies  of  all  Americans  iri}! 
be  strongly  with  the  Gladstone  government  as  against  the  ^*  Jingo"  policy  so 
signally  rebuked  at  the  polls. 

A  notable  event  in  a  scientific  way  is  the  retiu-n  to  Stockholm  of  Prof.  Nord* 
enskjold,  who  has  Just  successfully  completed  the  circumnavigation  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Leaving  Norway,  he  passed  around  the  North  Cape  through  the  Sea 
of  Kara,  past  the  mouths  of  the  Siberian  rivers,  Obi,  Jenisel,  and  Lena,  and 
through  Behring's  Straits,  returning  by  way  oi  the  Suez  Canal.  Take  down 
your  atlas,  teachers,  and  trace  this  novel  voyage.  The  expedition  was  madis 
with  a  view  to  test  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  opening 
lip  Siberia  to  commerce  by  means  of  its  great  rivers. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

In  the  Institute  Byllnbus  for  1880,  one  of  the  topics  in  United  States  History 
is,  "  How  came  this  government  to  he  a  Federal  Republic  f  '* 

To  very  many  teachers — Judging  from  the  spring  institutes  —  the  question  is 
a  novel  one.  They  know  of  no  difference  between  republics.  Is  not  t^  repubHo 
-a  republic  ?  is  their  thought 


HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  United  States  is,  historically  at  least,  a  good  type  of  the  federal  republic, 
the  very  esseDce  of  federalism  being  embodied  in  oar  national  motto,  e  plaribuM 
tLnum,  The  French  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  ftirnishes  an  equally  good 
example  of  the  non-federal  or  centralized  republic.  How  many  teachers  in  Wis- 
consin —college  professors  and  all — can  give  any  definite  account  of  the  present 
organization  of  the  French  government?  But  few,  it  is  to  be  feared.  The  fol- 
lowing fkcts,  gathered  with  some  difficulty,  will,  therefore,  be  found  welcome, 
no  doubt 

The  Thibd  Republic,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  proclaimed  September 
4, 1870,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  III  at  Sedan.  At  the  dose 
of  1872,  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  the  consti- 
tution did  not  become  definitely  settled  until  1876.  By  law  of  February  25, 1875, 
the  National  Assembly  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputiet.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  consisting  of  58t  members,  is  elected 
by  uniyersal  sufiVage.  The  Senate  has  800  members*  one*fouith  of  whom  (7^) 
are  elected  for  life  by  the  National  Assembly ;  the  remaining  225  are  elected  fbr 
nine  years  (95  every  third  year)  by  the  "  departments  '*  end  colonies. 

As  stated,  the  National  Assembly  has  supreme  power ;  but  it  has  vested  the 
executive  power  in  a  President  of  the  Republic  and  a  Ministry,  or  Cabinet  The 
legislative  power  it  retains  for  itself,  and  the  laws  are  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Aasembly. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  joint  assembly  of 
the  Senate  and  Deputies.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Assembly  (but  for  treason 
only)  and  may  Join  in  debate  if  he  so  choose.  He  may  dissolve  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  advice  of  the  Senate,  thus  calling  for  a  new  election  of  Deputies. 
He  appoints  judges,  commands  the  forces,  settles  treaties,  and  appoints  all  gov- 
ernment ofiScers.  This  last  prerogative  gives  him  an  immense  power  in  the 
«ountry  at  large. 

He  is  assisted  by  nine  Ministets  of  State,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  conduct  of  the  government.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  State 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  consisting  of  43  members,  15  of 
these  beiog  chosen  by  the  President,  and  28  by  the  Assembly.  The  duties  of  the 
Council  are  to  advise  the  President  on  certain  points  of  law  and  administration, 
snd  to  serve  as  a  tribunal  of  causes  or  complaints  against  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

France  is  divided  into  (not  made  up  of)  86  Departments,  and  subdivided  into 
962  Arrondissements,  2, 865  Cantons,  and  35,985  Communes,  which  con*espond 
somewhat  to  our  towns.  In  each  Department  is  a  Prefet,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  Republic  on  nominatitm  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Prefet  is  the  agent  of  the  general  government,  and  is  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  centralization  in  the  state,  having  control  of  the  police,  the  collection  of 
taxes,  etc.  Each  Arrondissement  has  a  Sub-Prefet.  The  Commune  is  the  ad- 
ministrative unit  in  France.  Each  one  has  its  Maire  (Mayor)  and  Municipal 
Council. 

Each  Arrondissement  sends  to  the  national  Chamber  of  Deputies  one  member 
for  each  1(K),000,  or  additional  fraction  thereof,  of  population.  The  Senators,  ex* 
cept  the  75  life-senators,  are  choseii  by  special  bodies  formed  for  the  purpose  in 
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each  department  or  colony  from  Deputies,  Councillors,  and  delegates  from  the 
Municipal  Councils  of  the  Communes. 

French  politics  is  somewhat  confusing?  to  Americans,  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  no  division  into  two  great  opposing  parties,  such 
as  is  always  found  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  there  i8  a 
general  grouping  into  Republicans  and  the  Reaction,  or  Opposition;  but  ia 
neither  of  these  groups  is  there  much  of  unity  or  cohesion.  The  Republicans 
are  broken  into  factions  known  in  the  Assembly  as  the  Left,  Left  Centre,  aodthe 
Extreme  Left,  the  last  being  sometimes  denominated  the  Reds.  The  Reactionary 
factions  are  the  Imperialists,  or  Bonapartists;  the  Legitimists,  or  straight  Boor, 
bona ;  and  the  OWeaiiists. 

The  population  of  France  in  1876  was  86,905,788,  on  an  area  of  only  204,U7 
square  miles.  It  has  thus  a  population  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Btalee* 
in  a  territory  less  than  four  times  that  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  as  if  all  our  people 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  crowded  into  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana. 

The  Presidents  of  the  French  Republic  have  been  M.  Adolphe  Thiers  (de- 
ceased). Marshal  MacMahon  (resigned),  and  M.  Jules  Gr^vy,  now  in  office.  The 
real  leader  of  the  Republicans  is  M.  Gambetta,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  a  Jew.  


NOTES. 


All  who  are  seeking  povitlone  ae  teftctaers 
for  next  year,  thoald  send  a  postal  card  for 
the  circnlar  of  the  Western  Burean  of  Educa- 
tion. No  advance  fee  is  charged.  Address, 
W.  L.  Klein  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

P  Pbof.   Salxsbubt  writes:    '*I  had  a  very 
fine  institute  at  Fort  Atkinson  —  97  enrolled." 

Mb.  Bribb,  principal  at  Plymouth,  writes 
ns  that  Harry  Mellen,  one  of  the  graduating 
class,  during  bis  attendance  for  the  last  three 
years,  in  going  through  the  course,  has  walked 
a  distance  of  over  8,000  miles,  and  during  that 
time  has  never  been  absent,  and  only  once 
tardy. 

Thb  State  Superintendent  has  selected  the 
time  for  the  next  annual  examination  of  leach- 
ers  for  state  certificates.  It  begins  August 
10th  next,  and  runs  through  four  days.  The 
law  fixes  the  place  of  the  examination  in  the 
capitol,  at  Madison.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
Senate  chamber. 

Tub  Legislature  of  California  have  voted 
f  tOO,000  for  the  purpose  of  re-erecting  the 
Normal  School  building  at  San  Jose,  which 
was  burned  last  winter.  It  is  proposed  to 
devote  an  additional  $50,0(10  to  e»Ublish  a. 
branch  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  a 
plaee  490  mUes  from  San  Jose. 


Thb  institute  at  Pine  River,  Waushara 
county,  enrolled,  the  two  weeks  Prof.  Gmham 
had  charge  of  it,  84  members. 

Of  the  180  convicts  committed  the  pastysar 
to  the  State  prison,  at  Waupun,  17  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  0  could  read  but 
not  write. 

ST.i.TB  SUPT.  QiLMOBB,  of  New  York,  hu 
recent  y  been  honored  by  an  election  the  third 
time  to  his  present  position,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State.  The  term  of  office  extends 
through  three  years. 

Mb.  a.  L.  Wadb,  one  of  the  best  county 
superintendents  in  West  Virginia,  recom- 
mends that  teachers*  salaries  be  made  to  de* 
pend  partly  on  success  in  promoting  fhll  and 
regular  attendance  of  children  within  their 
respective  districts. 

In  Illinois,  1S2  Institutes  were  held  la«t 
year,  in  eighty- nine  counties.    They  were  is 
session  an  average  of  nine  days  each,  with  aa 
average  attendance  of  forlj'Seven  each;  and 
cost  in  all,  110,406.71.  This  expense  was  borne 
by  the  members  in  attendance,  with  the  tz- 
ception  of  $140,  paid  by  county  superintend- 
ents,  and  1566.65  appropriated    by  coui^ 
boards.    The  number  in  attendance  was  less 
than  twenty-flve  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  the  preceding 
year. 
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B»T.  A.  0.  Wrioht,  of  For  Lake,  hu  been 
dected  the  SecreCarr  of  the  SUte  Board  of 
ChtfltieB  and  Reform,  wiih  a  salary  of  $1,600 
per  year. 

Piior.  Hbnbt  Javs,  of  ShQllaborg,  has  ac- 
cepted the  poiition  of  principal  of  the  graded 
Khool  of  Georgetown,  Colorado,  and  left  for 
kls  new  home  the  last  week  In  March. 

S\m.  Wist,  of  Rock  county,  thinks  that 
the  work  done  in  the  institntes  this  year 
'*  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  hie 
fgachers  "  than  any  hefoie  presented  to  them. 

SuPT.  DoRi,  of  Clark  county,  writes.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  Institute  at  Unity:  "Ills  re- 
girded  by  myself  as  the  beet  one  I  have  yet 
hsd— not  the  largest,  but  the  most  useful  to 
those  present'^ 

VxnER  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  ed- 
iMstlon  law  in  Massachusetts,  the  average  at- 
tendance of  pupils  upon  the  public  schools 
hu  hicreased  4J83  per  cent,  in  the  past  three 
yeait. 

i  Fbox  the  latest  statistics,  it  appears  tha 
i  in  Michigan  only  tweWe  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools,  attend  the  yearly  institutes  held  in 
that  stste;  in  Kansas  and  Pennsylyania, 
lizty;  in  Indiana,  over  ninety:  in  New  York, 
jaesrly  eighty;  in  Massachusetts  nearly  thir- 
teen; and  in  Ohio,  fif^-three. 

A  coBRBSPONDXHT  ftom  Wlnoua.  Minn., 
pobUshed  in  the  ItU4r  Ocean  last  March,  an 
article  in  which  be  grossly  accused  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Normal  School  at  that  place  of 
orerworking  the  students  In  their  examlna* 
tinu  to  such  a  degree  as  to  injure  their  health, 
iDd  hi  one  instance,  to  cause  the  death  of  a 
jwing  man  attending  the  school.  The  charges 
in  the  article  are  founded  npon  a  letter  which 
I  mother  of  a  young  girl  in  the  school  wrote 
to  a  paper  published  at  Winona.  On  learning 
bermistakcs  as  presented  in  the  letter,  this 
woman  published  on  the  following  day  in  the 
same  paper,  a  complete  retraction.  This  last 
letter  the  correspondent  did  not  send  to  the 
Inter  Oeean^  and  he  is  roundly  accused  by  the 
editor,  in  a  later  number,  of  "  contemptible 
meanness ''  in  withholding  it.  Last  mont  h, 
Jodge  Simpson,  the  President  of  tho  Normal 
School  Board  of  Minnesota,  reviewed  at 
length,  in  the  Inter  Oeean^  this  communica- 
tion from  the  Winona  correspondent,  and 
characterises  the  spirit  which  it  exhibits  as 
''anfairand  malicious  "  He  says  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  that  school  **  has  so 
mach  attention  been  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  wise  and  Judicious  plans  of  recita- 
tion and  study. 


»» 


SuPT.  McLououLnr  writes  that  he  has  held 
a  private  Institute  at  Brandon,  Fond  du  Lac 
county,  and  that  A%  teachers  were  enrolled. 
The  Institute  syllabus  for  this  year  was  used. 
The  members  were  active  and  in  fhll  sympa- 
thy with  the  work. 

Iv  the  public  schooU  of  Menomonie,  Dunn 
county,  for  the  winter  term,  512  pupils  were 
registered.  The  average  membership  was 
410;  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  98H* 
and  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  was 
only  86.  The  promotions  were,  17  to  the  high 
school,  35  to  the  grammar  room,  00  to  the  in- 
termediates, and  SO  to  the  second  primaries. 

Thi  annual  report  of  Hon.  B.  O.  Northrop, 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Connecticut,  gives  the  following  statistics 
for  1879:  The  school  population  was  188,4^ 
and  of  these  children  180,507,  or  94.86  per  cent, 
of  them,  were  in  attendance  upon  schools  of 
«11  kinds  during  the  year.  The  average  wages 
per  month  of  male  teachers,  were  |)7.19;  and 
of  iemale  teachers,  %^&sn.  There  were  paid 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  $1,8M,97:).54, 
a  decrease  of  $118,186.31  on  the  amount  ez- 
pended  the  previous  year. 

SuTT.  Habbis,  of  St.  Louis,  addressed  the 
American  Froebel  Union,  the  last  week  in 
March,  in  New  York.  He  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark  in  respect  to  the  kindergarten : 
^' It  should  be  a  sort  of  sub- primary  educa- 
tion, and  receive  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  four 
or  four  and  a  half  years,  and  hold  him  until 
he  completes  his  sixth  year.  Besides  the  in 
dustrial  training,  there  is  much  else  in  Che 
kindergarten  which  is  common  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  subsequently,  and  occupies 
the  same  ground.  There  is  instruction  in 
manners  and  polite  habits,  and  a  cultivation 
of  imagination  and  inventive  power.  The 
cultivation  of  language  is  also  much  empha- 
sized in  the  kindergarten.'* 

Prof.  Graham  writes :  *'  I  had  great  solic- 
itude in  reference  to  the  fact  of  being  able  to 
hold  the  better  c'ass  of  teachers  to  primary 
work  for  two  weeks.  But  the  experience  with 
both  classes,  at  Fond  du  Lac  and  Pine  River, 
indicates  an  intense  desire  for  just  this  kind 
of  work.  I  think  the  committee  made  no 
mistake,  when  they  determined  on  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  giving  the  three  forms  one  year 
each.  The  teachers  and  superintendents  are 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  of  tho 
*  Course  of  Study,*  and  school  boards  will,  I 
believe,  be  reached  through  the  above  parties. 
We  need,  most  imperatively,  a  blank,  suitable 
to  the  'Course  of  Study,*  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  keeping  ^records  of  each  class.'* 
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SuPT.  McCbBART,  of  Piercc  connty,  writes 
in  reference  to  his  recent  examinatlone  of 
teachers  for  the  third  grade  certificate :  "I 
have  pu^my  average  for  a  full  certificate  at  65 
per  cent.,  and  for  a  limited  at  66.  Out  of  147 
applicants,  67  received  certificates  ~ 49  un- 
limited or  ftill,  and  86  limited  to  six  months." 

dbUXTUB  ago  the  State  Commlt«Ioners  of 
Public  Lands  had  h  stirplns  of  Funds  belong- 
ing to  the  School  Fund,  and  invested  the 
same  in  government  four  per  cent,  bonds  at 
par,  to  the  amount  of  $75,000.  During  the  re- 
ceipt session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Commis- 
sioners were  authorized  to  loan  to  towns  and 
coutitles  lAr^e  sums  of  money  fl'om  the  trust 
funds,  and  these  bonds  were  sold  at  a  premi- 
um of  5V(  per  eeht.,  malting  14*1)6  realised  by 
the  tnuisaetion,  which  goes  to  the  credit  of 
the  School  Fand  Income. 

Prop.  L.  D.  Roberts,  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Shawano,  which  wasr  opened  Marofa 
22d  last,  writes  thus  eneonragingly :  **Oiir 
enrollment  is  now  thirty-three.  The  attend- 
anee  la  regular,  and  I  am  certain  the  tdhool 
has  a  beneficial  efltoct  on  the  lower  grades. 
We  have  started  m  library,  also  a  cabinet  The 
former  contains  about  eighty  bound  Volnmes, 
and  perhai>a  forty  pamphlets .  A  fair  start  has 
been  made  in  collecting  specimens  for  the 
cabinet.  Mr.  Puleifer  donated  a  collection  of 
copper  specimens,  which  would  be  very  de- 
sirable in  the  moat  complete  cabinet  of  the 
State.  We  have  also  raised  money  enough  to 
purchase  a  cyclopedia  lor  the  school." 

I^UE  BSvANsviLLB  Skminart,  whlch  has 
been  closed  for  several  years,  has  passed  into 
the  hanjds  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church. 
This  denomination  has  elected  a  board  of 
thirteen  trustees,  who  intend  to  open  a  school 
in  the  bulldicg  next  fall.  The  conferences  of 
this  church  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Iowa,  it  is  expected,  will  take  the  charge 
of  the  project.  This  people  have  two  other 
seminaries  in  operation :  one  at  North  Chili* 
Monroe  county,  N.  y.;  and  the  other  at 
Spring  Arbor,  Jackson  county,  Mich. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois  says, 
In  reference  to  the  institutes  of  his  State: 
"  From  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  insti- 
tutes, I  am  convinced  that  their  efficiency  and 
Infiuence  for  good  upon  the  peopie  and  upon 
the  teachers,  and  through  them  upon  the 
schools,  depend  very  largely  upon  the  intulli- 
ligence  shown  by  the  county  superintendent 
in  planning  the  work,  and  in  adapting  it  to 
thtf  needs  of  the  teachers;  the  best  arranged, 
bebt  conducted,  and  most  largely  attended,  in 

proportion  to  the  njimber  employed,  being 
almost  intariably  fdnnd  In  the  counties  in 
which  there  it  the  beat  supervision. 


Frbd.  W.  IshaR.  former  Superlntend^Dtof 
public  schools  in  Walworth  conaty,  has  par- 
chased  an  intereet  in  a  drug  store  at  Blhhora, 
and  will  devote  his  attention  to  taking  charge 
of  it.  We  regret  to  lose  him  from  the  pro- 
fissMon  of  teaching 

Ths  Sehool  Commissioners  of  Milwaukee  i 
have  appointed  Misi  Fiseher,  from  St.  Louis,  t 
as  teacher  in  the  Kindergarten  school,  organ- 
ised in  connection  with  the  Normal  depart-  1 
ment,  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  year,  to  date  from  , 
March  80,  1880,  for  the  remainder  of  the  enr*  [ 
rent  school  year. 

The  condition  of  the  common  schools  of 
Tirginia  for  ld79  "Is  melaocholy  enough." 
Only  2,401  schooU  were  taught,  with  an  aver- 
age of  5  afi-iuO  months,  and  an  average  daUy 
attendance  of  65,771,  4,726  studying  higher 
branches.  This  #Ab  only  1S.6  v.  er  cent,  of  the 
school  population.  The  average  age  of  pu* 
pila  was  10.6  y^iH;  tftte  coft  of  educatfeni, 
$1.46  per  fcholatr;  the  salary  of  male  toRChen, 
$.30.06;  of  females,  $^.78.  The  entire  ex- 
pense fbr  th«  year  w«s  |5n,f)02.SS. 

Pboii.  a.  O.  WRr«MT,  pHnclpld  of  the  Fe- 
male CoHege  at  Fox  Lake,  hais  iseued  a  circu- 
lar in  which  he  {tlr^s  the  outlines  of  r  course 
of  I^cturea  on  the  philosophy  of  history. 
After  the  introduction,  the  course  it  divided 
as  follows:  Port  I.  The  BegitinlUg  ot  His- 
tory; Part  II.  The  Far  East;  Part  III.  India; 
Part  IV.  The  Orient;  Part  V.  The  Occident; 
Part  VI.  America.  Those  who  hare  heard 
any  of  these  lectures,  know  how  rich  they  art 
in  Information,  and  how  suggestive  to  a  re- 
fiectlng  mind. 

Misb  Olapp,  Superintendent  of  St.  Croix 
county,  writes:  '*Our  inatitote  closed  last 
Friday*—  90  members  enrolled.  Our  work  was 
almost  entirely  iu  the  flrat  form,  and  the  in- 
stitute took  a  very  worthy  interest  in  the  pri- 
mary instruction.  Only  those  who  know  how 
few  of  our  teachers  have  thonght  anything 
about  primary  work,  as  such,  in  lis  necessi- 
ties and  possibilities,  are  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate the  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  institute. 
Good  results  must  follow.*" 

Wb  clipped  this  Item  lh>m  the  Banner^  pub- 
lished at  Black  River  Falls:  ''The exhibi- 
tions by  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  of  last  week, 
were  decidedly  a  success  in  ail  respects.  The 
pupils  spoke  and  performed  better  thaa  ever 
before  on  such  an  occasion*  and  reflect  credit 

on  themselves  and  the  teachers .  On  account 
of  a  severe  Ptorm,  the  attendance  the  second 
night  was  not  what  might  have  be<>n  hop&d ; 
but  we  understhnd  the  receipts  of  the  two  en- 
tertainments amounted  to  about  sixty  dol- 
lars. Whfch  Is  neHrly  chough  to  purchase  such 
a  microscope  as  was  desired. 
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A  8p«cU0  rfieeting  of  the  echool  board  at 
Wotertoini,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  April 
17th,  At  wbieh  there  was  an  Interehange  oi 
Beniiments  regardtng  the  free  book  system, 
which  has  been  in  operation  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  for  several  years.    Tht 
filibcta  and  flgnres  produced  proved  conclnsive 
ly  that  the  free  text  plan  is  not  only  tht 
cheapest  to  the  community,  but  more  satis- 
UtiMTj  in  its  workings  to  all  interested,  than 
any  other  system. 

STAIIE  StJPKItU^tMDBNt    BURNB,   of   OhiO, 

in  bi«  1«st  ahnnal  repof  t  advocates  that  bet- 
ter work  could  be  performed  in  the  institutes 
of  that  &iate«  ''  If  in  aooie  Way  there  be  sye- 
tena  infused  into  their  management."  lie 
mentions  the  following  as  the  conditions  of 
improvement:  "  Not  more  than  two  regulai 
iiAtjnctors  should  be  ehgaged.  When  tdc 
numerous,  the  adage  about  *  too  many  cooks  * 
has  a  forcible  application.  Anything  that  is 
not  professional  in  its  character,  should  find 
no  place  on  the  prtigramTtte.  Where  it  ia 
practicable^  the  session  should  be  prolonged 
to  at  least  two  weeks.  Teachers  should  be 
eteeonraced  to  do  more  professional  reading.'' 

BuFT.  McLouaHLix,  of  Fond  da  Lac  county, 
eajs  in  relation  to  the  two  weeks'  institute 
held  In  the  city  of  Fond  dn  Lac,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Graham,  and  attended  by  180  memberi : 
**  Onr  liiititnte  this  spring  waa  a  succttia. 
The  number  in  attendance  waa  less  than 
nana],  making  it  easier  to  individualize. 
QnanUty  less,  but  quality  was  better.  At 
first,  w6  feared  the  work  outlined  in  the  syl- 
labna  would  be  unpopular  and  coldly  received ; 
bat  on  the  contrary,  the  teachers  were  doubly 
tdtet«atefi,  aad  healrtily  thanked  the  commit- 
tee for  placing  the  Wbrk  of  primary  instruc- 
tlbn  befbre  our  Insiiiut^s.  »It  is  just  what 
w*  tteija,'  tUfey  said;  and  we  believe  that 
another  year  could  bfe  profitibly  spent  in  sim- 
ilar work." 

A  SBPORTSft  of  the  institute  recently  held 
at  £vanaville  says  in  the  BevUwy  published 
at  that  place:  '*  The  picked  man  who  comes 
to  na  is  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater, 
well  known  as  teacher,  author,  and  institute 
conductor.  Many  of  us  have  put  ourselves 
nnder  hia  coonsel  and  discipline  before,  and 
reeeived  benefit.  We  are  glad  to  db  lb  agiin. 
Air  itMlMute  ii  ifot  liM  A  polftictU  mass  me^^ 
ing.  There  are  weak  and  characterless  per» 
Bona  is  the  world  who  do  not  hesitate  to  vio- 
late mle^  of  decorum,  and  who  would  spit  in 
the  ftoe  of  a  conductor  should  he  righUy 
cbastlae  them,  if  only  their  fortitude  were 
equal  to  their  Ihqmdenbe.    l^t  the  number  of 


this  class  who  can  endure  an  institute  Is  very 
shiall  compared  with  the  crowds  that  asteAk- 
ble  ia  the  back  peat  when  the  stump  speakers 
come  to  town.  Our  iuBtitute  Ib  designed 
to  be  a  modbl  school,  and  thus  far  it  has  not 
fiOien  far  abort  of  It." 

Tex  report  for  the  month  of  March  by  8n-  • 
periatendent  Somera,  of  Milwaukee,  Bhows  ! 
that  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  th6  ' 
number  enrolled,  18,319;  average  number  en- 
rolled, 12,861 ;  number  In  daily  attendance,  * 
11,818;   number  belonging    the  last    day  of , 
month,  19^797.    Of  this  number,  7,961  were  en- 
rolled as  Btudeuts  of  the  German  language, 
6^879  belngof  Gerhuki  parentage,  663  of  Amer- 
ican parentage,  and  parents  of  other  nation- 
alities, 616.     The  average  dally  attendance 
was  7,129.    The  Increase  In  enrollment  over 
IsstmoAth,  is  904:  in  the  average  number  be- 
longing, 178;  and  in  avenge  daily  attendance, 
840.    The  increase  over  corresponding  month 
last  year,  in  whole  enrollment.  Is  1,083;  aver- 
<ge  ehMlfaent,  64);  ted  In  the  average'  Aanf  ' 
attendance,  603.    Thfs  is  an  increase  ov^r  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  In  the  whole 
enrollment,  of  ASft,  and  in  the  average  daily 
attendance,  610.    The  enrollment  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  il :    First  grade,  4,886;  sooohd, 
2,255;    third,  2,070;   fourth,  13»;   fifth,  865: 
sixth,  690;  seventh,  448;  eighth,  278. 

PitssTDBNT  Angsll,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, mentioned  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Tri-State  Teachers'  ABsocIation  some  of  the 
disadvantagee  of  the  tiBacher'B  profMsion. 
Among  them  was  the  temptation  to  the 
teacher  to  limit  his  learning  and  his  intellec- 
tual development  to  the  amount  reqnifed  in 
his  daily  duties;  the  tendency  to  do  his  work 
in  the  spirit  of  dull  routine;  the  danger  of 
falling  into  an  exaggerated  professional  habit 
or  priggish  air;  and  a  temptation  to  become 
conceited,  to  hold  an  undue  estimate  of  his 
ability  and  learning.  ''I  have  sometimes 
heard  it  said,"  added  jit.  AngeH,  ''  that  you 
will  see  more  evidencei  of  this  conceit  in  a 
convention  of  t^achert  at  an  ordinary  teach- 
eis'  instituffr  than  in  most  assemblies  of 
m^n." 

Tub  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  decided  j 
that  a  fifteen  minutes'  reading  of  the  Bible 
each  mofnlbg,  ':n  a  puMIc  school,  is  not »'  sec- 
tarian relfglDUS  instfuction,"  and  not  contra-    • 
ry  to  the  spirit  of  free  government  in  that 
commonwealth.    The  court  holds  that,  since 
each  district  board  of  school  directors  is  em- 
powered to  select  the  books  which  shall  be    , 
used  in  school,  it  may  lawftilly  direct  the 
teacher  to  read  aloud  from  the  Bible  a  certain 
number  of  minutes  ewch  day,  and  all  pupils 
to  close  other  books  during  such  time. 


MoOUFFET'S 

Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS 

Are  the  latest^  the  moat  attractive^  and  the  heat  Readera  puhliahed. 

They  cover  a  wider  range  of  the  beat  Engliah  literature  than  any 

other  aeriea. 

They  contain  aelectiona  from  the  writinga  of  200  atandard  authors. 
They  are  better  and  more  profuaely  illuatrated  than  any  other 

seriea. 

They  are  emhelliahed  with  274  engravinga,  all  new,  by  60  <jf  the 

beat  artiata  in  America. 

They  are  adapted  to  Modern  Methoda  of  teaching. 

The  Typography,  Printing^  and  Binding  are  in  the  higheat  atyle 

of  the  booking-making  art. 


400,000  }=^***55r^^?^'^5:r^i;T^5?^'R*"^**{  400,000 

PRICES^ 

McGufpey'b  Revised  First  Reader, 
McGu7Fet's  Revised  Second  Rsadbb, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Thibd  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader, 
McGuFFEY*B  Revised  Fifth  Reader, 
McGuFFEY^s  Revised  Sixth  Reader, 
McGttffey*8  Revised  Eclectic  Speller, 

TOM  ZITEBART  WORLD,  Batton: 

We  must  say  of  McGuffey'8  Revised  Readers  that  the  selection!,  both  in  prose 
Terse,  are  uncommonly  good;  the  gradation  is  Judicious;  and  our  most  eminent 
authors  are  represented.  The  compiler's  constant  aim  is  obvious,  to  produce 
proper  ethical  results  in  connection  with  drill  in  reading;  and  the  books  as  a 
whole,  as  we  have  reason  to  testify  from  several  weeks  ot  actual  trial,  are  Teiy 
fascinating  for  pleasure  readini?. 

Tkeir  great  ^rm,  fioweeery  is  in  their  pictures,  tohich  it  is  ru>  exckggeration  to 
aay  are  in  the  best  style,  both  as  respects  drawing  and  engraving,  now  eampasssd  by 
American  art.  There  are  any  number  of  cuts  scatters  lavishly  through  these 
books  which  are  equal  in  beaulv  and  design  and  delicacy  of  execution  to  the 
best  work  that  has  been  seen  in  the  magazines.    We  can  say  no  more. 
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Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 
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White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  DUTY  TO  HIMSELF. 


<A  paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  AMOclation  at  La  Croeae,  Wia.,  Jnly  9, 18i9,*b7  Miss 
ExiLT  M.  B.  Fblt,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville.) 

In  this  age  of  activity,  the  tendency  is  to  join  in  the  rapid  whirl; 
to  live  a  brief  life;  to  pass  away  or  to  sink  into  obscurity. 

To  the  enthusiastic  teacher,  the  impulse  to  forget  self  is  almost 
irresistible.  He  sees  the  ignorant  to  be  enlightened,  the  dormant  in- 
tellect to  be  aroused,  the  earnest  inquirer  to  be  aided,  and  so  much 
that  he  can  do  to  give  a  higher  ideal  to  those  whom  he  instructs,  that 
in  devotion  to  his  work  he  often  rushes  to  the  speedy  termination  of 
his  career. 

There  are  also  teachers  who  feel  that  stern  necessity  compels  them, 
even  for  a  mere  pittance,  to  labor  incessantly.  They  have  no  time, 
no  thought  beyond  the  school  room  and  its  accompanying  duties, 

'*  Till  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  beating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  lost  stand  still.'* 

There  are  yet  others  who  are  unfortunate  in  that  they  teach  where 
public  sentiment  would  control  their  every  act,  and  almost  take  from 
them  the  right  to  eat  and  sleep.  They  '^  gird  their  hearts  with  silent 
fortitudes,"  and,  like  the  "  camel  overburdened  in  the  desert,  too  soon 
lie  down  and  die." 

Do  not  teachers  often  encourage  each  other,  inadvertently  perhaps, 

to  continue  in  a  self-destroying  course?    Do  they  not  frequently,  by 

their  silence,  join  those  who  advocate  that  all  the  teacher^s  time  and 

influence  is  the  rightful  property  of  those  who  employ  him?    Do  not 

1— Vol.  X,— No.  6 
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the  friends  of  education  improve  every  opportunity  to  exalt  the  teach- 
er^s  calling  and  urge  him  to  give  himself  to  his  work? 

While  the  teacher  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  observe  these  sugges- 
tions, while  he  should  make  thorough  preparation  for  his  daily  work^ 
and  be  vigilant  concerning  its  manifold  phases,  yet  shall  he,  like  the 
horse,  be  led  about  by  bit  and  bridle?  Must  he  consider  attention  to 
school  interests  the  one  purpose  of  his  life?  Are  there  no  equal,  no 
paramount  obligations  resting  upon  him  outside  of  his  profession? 
Can  he  even  do  the  best  school  work  by  limiting  his  mind  and  eflfbrts 
to  that  alone? 

It  cannot  be  hoped,  by  the  writer  of  this  paper,  to  present  any  ne^r 
thoughts  to  the  Association;  but  one  aim  will  be  realized,  if  an  occa- 
sion is  furnished  in  the  discussion  that  may  follow,  to  call  forth  the 
opinions  of  wisdom  and  experience  on  the  question,  *^  What  duties 
does  a  teacher  owe  to  himself?  " 

The  present  is  a  period  of  intellectual  transition.  The  opinion 
that  everything  connected  with  a  person^s  education  should  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  his  special  vocation,  is  with  many  supplanting 
the  time-honored  belief  that  a  liberal  culture  is  not  only  the  corner- 
stone of  all  true  success,  but  that  it  should  be  prized  for  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  any  gain  it  may  bring. 

One  should  indeed  strive  for  an  accurate  technical  training,  but  if^ 
^^  the  man  is  more  than  his  trade,'^  he  who  feels  that  he  has  wider  and 
more  important  relations  than  those  belonging  to  his  daily  business^ 
will  not  on  that  account,  says  Principal  Shairp,  be  a  poorer  or  less 
faithful  workman,  and  he  will  surely  be  a  better  and  more  complete 
man. 

In  the  dual  life  of  the  teacher,  there  are,  therefore,  two  classes  of 
obligations  that  devolve  upon  him,  the  duties  he  owes  to  himself  as  a 
man,  and  those  he  owes  to  himself  as  a  teacher.  Rightly  considered^ 
there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  two,  and  often  they  are  so  united 
that  the  one  cannot  be  separated,  or  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
other.    If  there  is  truth  in  these  words:— 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  can^st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man,^' 

he  who  fulfills  his  duties  as  a  man  cannot  fail  to  discharge  his  obliga* 
tions  as  a  teacher;  but  are  not  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  man 
too  often  either  forgotten  or  absorbed  by  those  of  his  profession? 
Has  a  person  fidelity  to  his  manhood?    He  both  makes  himself 
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worthy  of  self-respect  and  he  exercises  self-respect.     This  should  in- 
duce others  to  respect  him  and  his  rights. 

It  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  stem  the  current 
of  public  opinion  and  stand  forth  boldly  a  man  without  being  subject 
to  instant  removal  or  being  made  to  feel  more  severely  the  tyrannical 
hand  of  power. 

No  wonder  that  talent  and  genius  so  often  pass  by  the  thraldom, 
and  the  unappreciated  occupation  of  the  teacher  to  choose  a  more 
stable  or  lucrative  employment. 

Are  not  teachers  in  part  responsible  for  this?  Do  they  not  "keep- 
the  peace  "  too  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  self-respect,  and  unwit^ 
tingly,  to  the  injury  of  their  profession?  Do  the  advocates  and  the 
supervisors  of  education  sufficiently  recognize  or  uphold  the  teacher 
as  a  member  of  the  human  family?  Is  he  not  forcibly  reminded  that 
he  must  labor  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  his  school  work  and  . 
his  compensation  therefor? 

There  occasionally  prevails  a  sentiment,  not  always  expressed  in 
words,  that  because  a  man  is  a  teacher,  particularly  if  he  is  employed 
by  the  state  or  the  public,  that  he  ought  to  give  up  some  of  his  rights^^ 
as  a  citizen,  or  change  his  views  with  every  political  wind.  If  he  is 
permitted  to  deposit  his  vote  at  the  polls,  that  is  a  privilege  for  which 
he  is  expected  to  be  devoutly  thankful.  Under  no  consideration  must  - 
he  hold  an  office,  although  he  is  the  man  peculiarly  fitted  for  that 
office,  and  his  holding  it  could  not  essentially  interrupt  the  legitimate 
work  of  his  profession. 

Has  he  a  decided  religious  preference?  He  must  take  no  efficient 
part  in  church  matters;  he  must  exhibit  no  zeal  in  public  affairs  or  in 
any  work  of  reform;  in  short,  he  must  be  religiously,  politically,  and 
morally  a  silent  member  of  society. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  towns  and  cities  in  this  free  coun- 
try are  corrupt  in  government,  and  enslaved  by  the  powers  of  ignor- 
ance and  crime,  because  the  most  intelligent  in  those  places  have  not 
been  loyal  to  themselves  in  discharging  their  duties  as  citizens. 

If  a  teacher  has  properly  educated  himself,  he  will  have  nobler  con- 
ceptions of  life  and  its  various  responsibilities  than  men  of  less  cul- 
tured minds.  Who  is  better  fitted  than  he  to  raise  his  voice  against 
social  and  political  evils?  Not  that  he  should  be  a  seeker  of  office, 
not  that  he  should  forsake  his  calling  for  that  of  a  politician,  far  from 
it;  but  if  a  worthy  office  seek  him,  he  should  accept  it,  provided  he  ' 
can  fill  it  without  detriment  to  his  profession. 
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He  that  in  silence  or  apparent  indiflference  sees  iniquity  and  vice 
prevail,  is  a  partaker  therein. 

The  teacher,  hence,  as  a  man,  owes  it  to  himself  that  by  voice, 
^flTort,  and  example,  he  seek  to  eradicate  error  wherever  found  and  to 
direct  public  sentiment  in  the  right  channel. 

"  Human  perfection,"  says  a  distinguished  educator,  "  is  the  grand 
aim  of  all  well-directed  education." 

Is  this  aim  to  be  given  up  when  one  has  completed  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  and  entered  the  arena  of  active  life?  Will  not  he 
who  desires  education  in  its  trae  sense,  endeavor  to  build  up,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  perfect  character  in  himself,  not  simply  for  the  good  of 
others  and  because  he  is  a  teacher,  but  for  its  own  sake  and  because 
he  is  an  immortal  being?  If  one  make  acquisitions  with  the  sole  in- 
tent that  he  may  impart  them  to  his  class,  does  he  not  make  himself 
almost  a  machine,  an  ^^  animated  tool,"  whose  price  depends  on  its 
capacity  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  a  short  period  of 
time?  How  can  such  an  instructor  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge,  not  that  it  may  bring  class  rank,  and  honors, 
but  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth? 

The  person  who  takes  the  perfect  character  for  his  standard,  will 
^oon  perceive  his  own  lack  of  conformity  thereto,  and  will  devise 
means  whereby  self-culture  may  supply  the  deficiencies. 

Is  he  wanting  in  self-control?     He  is  taught  by  one  who  cannot 
err  that  ^^  He  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh 
.  a  city." 

A  perennial  fountain  of  patience,  amiability,  and  youthful  vigor  is 
"seldom  possessed.  Still  the  teacher  must  maintain  serene  composure 
under  the  greatest  provocation,  suffer  annoyances  with  a  bland  smile, 
and  blend  with  his  self-restraint  a  tender  heartedness  for  those  who 
annoy. 

He  must  keep  young  and  sympathetic  in  his  feelings,  with  an  eye 
<»pen  to  see,  a  heart  sensitive  to  feel,  and  a  soul  eager  to  evoke  the 
higher  excellencies  of  human  nature. 

To  possess  this  happy  temper  and  elasticicity  of  spirit  at  all  times 
is  impossible,  if  one  commit  a  slow  suicide  by  confining  himself  in 
his  own  room,  or  by  giving  "  days  and  nights  "  not  "  to  the  study  of 
Addison,"  but  to  the  examination  of  class  papers.  One  of  man^s 
^hief  duties  is  to  preserve,  if  possible,  a  good  physical  condition;  it  is 
not  enough  to  avoid  what  what  would  enervate  or  paralyze,  bat  posi- 
tive measures  must  be  employed  to  promote  sound  health. 
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Alas,  for  the  poor  teacher!  How  often  he  thinks  his  first  and  high- 
est daty  is  to  his  school !  He  neglects  exercise  in  the  pure  air;  gets 
irregnlai*  and  disturbed  sleep;  and  appropriates  little  time  for  self- 
improveDient.  To  him  may  be  applied  what  a  French  writer  says  of 
the  Englishman,  ^^  He  takes  his  pleasure  sadly  after  his  fashion/' 

As  the  tree  preserves  its  life  beneath  the  impervious  covering  of  its 
winter  garb  when  it  has  cast  away  its  blossoms,  its  leaves,  its  ripe 
fruit,  to  recuperate  for  fresh  and  greater  usefulness,  so  may  the  teacher 
retain  love  for  his  work,  although  for  a  short  time,  he  lay  aside  his 
school  pleasures  and  cares,  and  golden  harvests  even,  that  in  varied 
thought  and  scene  he  may  renew  his  strength. 

Some  one  has  said,  "  To  reconcile  health  with  perpetual  work,  how- 
ever ingeniously  combined,  demands  not  a  human  constitution,  nob 
even  that  of  a  Hercules,  but  one  of  lignum  vitae  or  iron."  Does  not 
a  teacher,  then,  owe  it  to  himself  that  he  usually  take  his  evenings 
and  his  Saturdays  for  recreation,  for  culture,  and  for  the  claims  of 
home  and  society?  Would  not  an  earnest,  faithful  teacher  be  more- 
efficient  in  the  class  room,  and  would  not  his  pupils  derive  greater 
benefit  both  from  his  direct  and  his  unconscious  teaching  if  he  not 
only  believes,  but  practices  what  an  experienced  instructor  has  said^ 
viz.:  '^  When  a  teacher  locks  the  school  room  door  at  night,  he  ought 
to  lock  all  cares  and  perplexities  in  and  leave  them  just  as  they  are 
until  the  next  morning.'' 

Is  not  this  constant  strain  on  brain  and  nerve,  this  almost  endless 
mritten  work,  literally  wasting  the  life  of  the  teacher?  Is  a  teacher 
morally  bound  to  expend  all  his  time  and  vitality  for  his  school? 
When  there  arises  a  conflict  between  the  requirements  of  the  school 
and  the  duties  every  one  owes  to  himself,  how  is  the  conscientious 
teacher  to  decide?  Shall  he  follow  the  popular  opinion  that,  as  a 
mother  gives  her  life  for  her  family,  so  a  teacher  must  sacrifice  his 
life  for  his  school,  and  thus  deprive  himself  of  greater  culture  and  his 
pupils  of  its  stimulating  influence? 

Is  not  he  who  wastes  his  energies  by  excessive  brain  work  or  physi- 
cal exertion,  although  governed  by  different  motives,  to  be  classed 
with  him  that  proves  a  '^  spendthrift  of  health  "  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure? 

The  halo  of  glory  that  in  youth  crowns  the  sacrifice  of  self  that 
ought  never  to  be  demanded  of  the  teacher,  is  changed  by  experience, 
like  a  dissolving  view,  into  a  needless  chaplet  of  thorns. 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  ripe  scholarship  was  heard  to 
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remark,  ^*  A  lady,  especially  if  she  have  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
should  never  teach  longer  than  five  or  six  years;  by  continued  teach- 
ing she  grows  opinionated,  exacting,  domineering/^  There  may 
occasionally  be  foundation  for  similar  remarks.  The  cases  would, 
however,  be  less  frequent,  did  the  lady,  for  the  same  labor,  share 
equally  with  her  brother  in  pecuniary  reward,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
share  his  hours  for  a  broader  culture,  his  fellowship  with  books,  his 
travels,  and  those  cultivated  pursuits  that  furnish  a  high  order  of 
recreation. 

How  often  is  a  rare  gift  laid  away  in  a  napkin!  Yet  no  recreation 
exerts  a  more  happy  influence  or  affords  a  more  pleasing  and  invig* 
orating  diversion  from  the  daily  routine  than  does  a  judicious  cultiva- 
tion of  some  of  the  fine  arts. 

If  one  has  not  a  native  endowment  to  improve,  he  may,  at  least, 
cultivate  a  correct  taste  by  making  his  surroundings  attractive  with 
models  of  excellence  both  in  literature  and  art.  Besides  a  source  of 
diversion,  he  will  And  that  delicate  grace  and  beauty  are  valuable  ser- 
vants to  purify  and  ennoble  the  character.  Still  no  isolated  culture 
will  suffice.  It  is  not  enough  to  listen  through  the  ear  of  another; 
the  teacher  should  hear  the  electric  tone  of  the  orator,  the  thrilling 
note  of  the  musician,  the  transforming  voice  of  nature.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  look  through  the  eye  of  another;  dignity,  breadth,  and 
energy  are  imparted  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  "  everlasting  hills," 
the  expanse  of  the  ocean,  the  rush  of  many  waters;  ^^  The  mountains 
shall  bring  peace,^'  and  the  sylvan  retreats  afford  pleasure  and  rest. 

If  the  choice  lies  between  a  vacation  with  nature  and  one  with  stir- 
ring life  and  works  of  art,  the  former  will  prove  of  greater  value; 
yet  ought  not  the  teacher  to  add  to  the  former,  the  magnetism  and 
the  refining  influences  of  the  latter?  Ought  he  not  to  arrange  for 
both  as  much  as  for  replenishing  his  book- case  or  his  wardrobe? 
Wordsworth  affirms  that, 

**  Wisdom  doth  live  witli  — 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  feedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  man  in  the  hourly'  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business;  —  this  is  the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ; " 

and  the  most  noble  of  Roman  Emperors  said,  ''  Give  thyself  time  to 
learn  something  new  and  good,  and  cease  to  be  whirled  around.^^ 

The  companionship  of  nature  and  books  and  art  and  busy  life 
should  not  satisfy  the  teacher.    There  should  be  the  friendly  hand  to 
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claspf  tb«  kindred  aim  to  awaken  sympathy.  *^  As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron/^  he  needs  to  encounter  the  '"  keen  Damascus  blades  ^^  that  others 
wield,  to  discover  his  own  weak  points,  and  acquire  the  ^^  finest  edge 
of  fiiculty," 

Swift  says,  *^  No  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his 
own  talents  —  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them/^  An  earlier  than 
he  taught  that  the  key  to  all  success  is  a  knowledge  of  one^s  self,  and 
Milton  declares  that, 

**To  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 

In  whatever  occupation  a  person  may  engage,  he  should,  therefore, 
supplement  his  self-knowledge  with  a  knowledge  of  his  work.  This 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  teacher;  every  generation  requires  more 
of  its  teachers  than  did  its  predecessor;  there  are  new  channels  of 
business,  broader  avenues  of  knowledge,  more  winding  and  devious 
paths  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  ^^  Human  life,^^  writes  a  popular 
author,  "  is  becoming  more  and  more  significant,  richer  in  opportuni- 
ties and  enjoyments;^ 

The  greater  the  advantages  for  acquiring  knowledge,  the  greater 
the  obligations  resting  on  all,  the  teacher  included,  to  acquire  that 
knowledge,  and  on  each  to  know  his  work,  both  concerning  himself 
and  those  he  would  instruct. 

He  who  would  be  the  pilot  of  others  must  possess  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  hidden  rocks  and  shoals,  with  the  winds  and 
the  under  currents  as  well  as  with  the  safe  harbor  and  the  wide  sea 
with  its  calms;  but  more  than  all  must  he  know  his  own  want  of 
knowledge,  his  own  ability  to  guide,  and  where  he  lacks  skill. 

If  Buskin's  words  be  true  that,  "  all  great  men  know  their  business, 
and  usually  know  that  they  know  it/'  how  can  a  teacher  of  narrow 
views  and  devoid  of  self-acquaintance,  establish  in  others  a  strong, 
harmonious  character?  How  can  one  without  a  high  ideal  and,  at 
least,  its  partial  realization,  safely  lead  another?  Will  they  not  both 
fall  by  the  way?  Is  not  a  teacher,  then,  treacherous  to  himself  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher,  if  he  fails  to  develop  his  own  faculties  to 
their  utmost?  to  grow  with  the  occasion  and  rise  with  the  opportu- 
nity? to  be  like  Wordsworth's  happy  warrior? 

**  Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self  surpassed." 


^ 
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"  Not  a  having  and  resting,  but  a  growing  and  becoming  "  will  be 
his  aim;  he  will  add  to  his  general  culture  the  discipline  for  his  special 
work;  he  will  learn  by  study  and  observation  how  to  teach;  make 
available  the  experience  of  others;  examine  their  methods;  reject  the 
defects,  and  assimulate  the  excellency  wherever  found.    To  appropri- 
ate a  simile  used  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  '^  He  will  make  all  these  things 
his  own,  as  the  blazing  fire  makes  flame  and  brightness  out  of  every 
thing  thrown  into  it.*'    He  will  be  no  servile  imitator,  but  will  pre- 
serve an  individuality  of  his  own,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
nobility  of  soul;  he  will  also  seek  to  preserve  it  in  those  entrusted  to 
his  care,  and  not  chip  and  chisel,  as  one  says,  into  a  '^  dreary  uni- 
formity of  thought  and  speech.^'    Emerson  calls  individuality  the 
basis  of  all  true  culture,  and  Goethe,  ^'  the  high  priest  of  culture,'* 
asserts  that  its  preservation  and  development  should  be  the  sole  end 
of  a  true  education. 

No  one  owes  it  to  himself  more  than  does  the  teacher  to  preserve  his 
inherent  powers  in  their  freedom  and  freshnass.  To  borrow  in  part 
a  thought  from  Dr.  Torrey,  a  feeble  mind  may  easily  affect  singu- 
larity, quaintness,  extravagance,  but  the  originality  that  springs  from 
individuality  of  character,  ever  commends  itself  by  naturalness  and 
simplicity;  and,  ^^  Simplicity,''  says  another,  ^^is  the  highest  grace  of 
character,  both  in  teacher  and  pupil." 

If  the  teacher  believes  that,  ^^  The  powers  of  man  have  not  been 
exhausted,  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  man  that  can  not  be  better 
done,"  he  will  be  in  little  danger  of  indifferently  following  in  the  path 
of  others,  or  of  acquiring  an  unpleasant  mannerism  by  unconsciously 
walking  in  his  own  well-beaten  footsteps. 

Does  a  teacher  feel  that  his  position  is  not  worthy  his  ability  and 
acquirements?  He  would  forfeit  his  self-respect  did  he  not  perform 
the  work  given  him,  faithfully  and  well.    Is  he  one,    . 

"  Whose  soul  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  imaginings  hath  kept  pure?" 

He  will  not  be  disheartened,  although  his  labors  are  not  effective  of 
brilliant  or  speedy  results. 

"  His  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  ever  bright." 

He  may  feel  that  he  is  not  appreciated;  that  he  is  misunderstood; 
that  he  is  treated  unjustly;  that  his  profession  offers  fewer  induce- 
ments than  do  others  for  men  of  sterling  worth  to  remain  in  it;  and 
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that  he  is  subject  to  removal  for  slight  or  inadequate  causes.    '*  A 
real  spirit  should  neither  court  neglect  nor  dread  to  bear  it/^ 

All  honor  to  him  that  is  never  guilty  of  the  '*  careless  lie  "  to  him- 
self, or  the  "  merciful  lie  "  to  another,  but  who  scorns  to  do  whatever 
would  mar  his  character,  or  lower  in  his]  own  estimation  his  unap- 
proachable ideal  of  purity  and  truth. 

"  What  though  assaults  rua  high, 
They  daunt  not  him  who  holds  his  ministry, 
Resolute,  at  all  hazards,  to  fulfil 
Its  duties." 

It  is  a  teacher  s  duty,  besides  retaining  an  enthusiastic  love  for  his 
work,  to  ennoble  his  office  and  maintain  its  true  dignity,  sedulously 
guarding  every  avenue  whereby  there  could  come  temptation  for  him 
to  bring  dishonor  or  discredit  upon  the  name  of  teacher.  No  outside 
interest,  no  indifference  should  deter  him  from  meeting  with  cheerful 
promptness  his  appointments.  He  should  acquire  a  versatility  and  a 
skillful  dispatch  in  the  performance  of  his  school  work,  yet  should  he 
remember  that  the  seeming  dexterity  that  is  brilliant,  but  erratic^ 
or  defective  in  its  results,  is  less  desirable  than  the  slow  manner  that 
leaves  systematic,  perfect  work.  No  love  of  ease,  no  love  of  money, 
and  no  motive  of  policy  should,  for  a  moment,  make  a  teacher  forget 
what  he  owes  himself,  both  a«(  a  man  of  integrity  and  as  one  of  the 
fraternity  of  teachers.  No  pinched  salary,  no  allurement  of  pleasure, 
no  desire  for  culture,  no  generous  sympathy  for  others  should  cause 
him  to  incur  obligations  thut  he  knows  he  is  powerless  to  meet. 
With  "  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth,"  all  just  and  equit- 
able claims  of  others,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be  honorably  met. 

He  should  regard  himself  a  part  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  teach- 
ers, possessing  with  them  a  common  interest;  where  an  injustice  ex* 
perienced  by  one  is  an  injustice  which  reaches  all;  and  where  the 
rights  and  the  reputation  of  each  are  as  dear  and  sacred  to  every  other 
as  his  own. 

A  teacher  does  not  fuUfil  some  of  his  higher  obligations  unless,  by 
his  character  and  efforts,  he  wins  the  confidence  and  the  co-operation 
of  his  patrons,  and  more  than  all,  unless  he  infuses  his  own  spirit 
into  the  lives  of  his  pupils,  imparts  to  them  his  own  lofty  ideal,  and 
sets  ajar  for  them  the  portals  opening  into  a  new  and  brighter  world, 
radiant  with  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  tremulous  with  the  breath 
of  truth.  He  must  do  for  them  what  Phillips  Brooks  says  every 
teacher  must  do  for  his  scholars^  "  Give  them  new  ideas,  deepen  their 
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personal  character  and  responsibility,  and  build  for  them  new  rebp 
iions  with  other  minds.'^ 

There  have  been,  there  are  now,  such  noble  teachers,  men  and  wo- 
men who  in  their  lives  have  shown  that  it  is  the  province  of  a  great 
teacher,  as  it  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  great  poet,  ^'  to  raise  people  up  to 
his  level,  not  to  descend  to  theirs.'^ 

To  emulate  them  one  must  be  animated  by  a  higher  motive,  and 
guided  by  a  nobler  principle  than  to  strengthen  certain  special  facul- 
ties, or  to  instruct  the  intellect  alone.  Scholarship  is  but  the  silver 
link  between  the  iron  link  of  physical  development  and  the  golden 
link  of  moral  greatness,  any  one  of  which  being  broken,  all  fall  into 
confusion. 

Each  succeeding  year  should  witness  a  broader  culture  emanating 
from  our  teachings.  No  day  should  pass  without  a  line  in  the  record 
of  a  purer  life,  without  adding  to  the  foundation  or  the  superstructure 
of  a  worthy  character. 

In  the  language  of  a  teacher  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  ^^  A 
teacher  must  make  his  mark,  must  leave  the  impress  of  his  character 
on  his  pupils  and  his  age  —  a  blessing  in  proportion  as  it  resembles 
the  perfect  example  of  the  Great  Teacher." 


^   SOME  NEEDED  REFORMS  IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Principals*  Association,  December  30vl8T9,  at  Madison,  by  Prof.  B. 

Barton  Wood,  of  Osbkoeh.) 

The  theory  of  our  graded  schools  is  a  good  and  true  one,  and  is  des- 
tined to  a  long  life.  It  is,  too,  in  the  main,  carried  out  to  good  results, 
and  these  results  are  shown  in  the  increased  culture  in  each  genera- 
tion. In  all  of  these  schools  there  are  more  or  less  of  industrious, 
pains-taking,  well-informed  teachers.  The  people,  as  a  whole,  take 
pride  in  them,  and  sustain  the  teachers  in  good  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline.  Still  there  are  faults  and  imperfections  in  the 
methods  of  conducting  graded  schools,  and  probably  there  always 
will  be,  as  long  as  they  are  managed  by  human  beings.  It  is  for  us 
to  correct  these  errors,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  that  end,  a  friendly 
criticism  is  necessary.  I  have  no  new  and  revolutionary  reforms  to  pro- 
pose. We  should  go  very  carefully  at  any  great  and  radical  change 
in  so  important  a  matter.  Many  of  the  so-called  reforms  in  educa- 
tional, as  well  as  in  other  matters,  have  had  a  tendency  to  reform  back- 
ward. Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  it  still  remains  true, 
4hat  for  the  great  mass  of  pupils,  before  they  get  into  the  High  School, 
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most  of  the  school-work  should  be  expended  on  the  three  R's  with 
some  general  geography  and  language.  If  teachers  are  fitted  for  it, 
tliey  may  give  a  little  botany,  zoology,  etc.,  as  a  recreation,  but  not 
take  too  much  time  with  these.  I  would  speak  briefly  of  the  follow- 
ing points:  The  work  in  the  primaries;  methods  of  teaching  the 
common  branches ;  grading  so  as  to  best  suit  the  circumstances  of  a 
majority  of  pupils;  and  supervision. 

So  long  as  the  primary  schools  are  left  to  the  care  of  young  and  in- 
experienced girls,  we  cannot  expect  the  best  kind  of  work  there  or  in 
after  grades.    When  the  little  one  first  begins  his  course  of  study,  that 
is  the  time  at  which  he  more  needs  a  wise,  sympathetic  teacher,  one  who 
knows  the  ways  of  children,  than  at  any  other  period.    No  cross,  im- 
patient task  giver  will  do  here.    This  is  the  age  at  which  the  child 
ieams  to  love  his  scheol  and  his  studies,  or  to  get  a  dislike  to  them 
that  he  seldom  loses.    He  must  be  started  right  or  he  will  never  go 
right.    In  a  primary  teacher,  then,  is  required,  if  not  so  much  book- 
knowledge,  more  tcict  and  sympathy  than  in  any  other.    The  pecu- 
niary question  comes  in  here,  but  that  had  been  settled  satisfactorily 
in  many  places.    All  that  is  needed  is  to  grade  the  salaries  according 
to  success  and  experience,  and  not  according  to  the  age  of  pupils,  and 
then  to  put  the  best  teachers  where  you  wish  them  to  be.     It  costs 
BO  more  in  this  way  than  it  does  in  the  way  it  is  now  generally  done. 
As  to  methods  of  teaching,  but  little  need  be  said.    There  are 
many  nominal  teachers  who  to  the  youngest  pupils,  merely  assign 
lessons  and  here  recitations.    Then  too,  far  too  much  time  is  spent  by 
many  on  matters  of  theory  and  minute  detail,  and  too  little  on  prac- 
tical work.     Childhood  is  not  the  age  when  reasoning  is  active,  but 
memory  and   perception  are  vigorous,  and  curiosity  is  strong;  it  is 
when  pupils  like  to  do,  but  can  not  understand  or  perform  much  logi- 
cal analysis.     After  a  child  has  learned  that  2x2=4,  some  teachers 
are  not  willing  to  let  him  learn  that  2x3=6,  until  he  can  give  a  cor- 
rect reason  why  2x2=4,  forgetting  often  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
it;  that  it  is  a  simple  fact.     Abstract  thought,  complicated  problems 
and  analyses  are  O'lt  of  place  at  this  stage.     This  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again,  but  some  people  need  ^^  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept "  before  they  will  learn  anything  about  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.    To  illustrate  by  arithmetic:    Of  course,  at  first, 
counting,  adding,  etc.,  must  be  done  with  things,  not  abstract  num- 
bers.   But  this  is  not  all.    There  should  be  an  immense  amount  of 
practice   in  adding,  subtracting,   multiplying,  and  dividing  simple 
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numbers,  until  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done  with  the  utmost  rapid- 
ity  and  accuracy.  After  this  has  been  secured,  small  common  frac- 
tions should  be  drilled  upon  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  result. 
It  is  not  early  practice  on  long  and  intricate  examples  that  fits  a  child 
best  for  business;  and  most  of  our  boys  go  into  some  kind  of  business 
before  getting  to  the  High  School,  or  even  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Grammar  School.  It  is  this  constant  drill  in  the  fundamental  rules 
with  simple  integers  and  then  with  fractions.  How  many  bankers 
and  other  business  men  have  I  heard  say  of  young  men,  graduates  of 
our  graded  schools,  that  they  were  steady,  industrious,  etc.,  but  could 
not  add.  The  ability  to  make  rapid  and  accurate  calculations  by  the 
simple  rules  is  most  of  what  is  required  in  business  now-a-days,  as 
even  interest  is  computed  generally  from  tables,  in  which  the  only 
processes  required  are  simply  addition  and  multiplication.  And  every 
one  who  teaches  the  higher  mathematics  learns  bow  much  time  is 
lost  and  how  much  trouble  is  experienced  by  those  who  have  not  had 
this  early  drill.  They  are  slow,  and  make  mistakes,  have  to  go  over 
and  over  their  work,  become  discouraged,  and  discourage  class  and 
teacher. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  other  studies.  Not  multifarious 
detail,  but  thorough  drill  on  generals,  in  geography,  and  not  all  the 
intricate  points  of  parsing  and  analysis,  but  how  to  build  a  correct 
English  sentence,  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  names  and  definitions 
to  use  the  parts  of  speech,  etc.,  correctly. 

It  is  said,  and  in  general,  rightly,  that  the  teacher  should  never 
tell  a  pupil  what  by  skillful  questioning  the  pupil  can  be  brought  to 
tell.  But  this,  like  all  rules,  can  be  carried  too  far.  When  a  class 
comes  to  an  entirely  new  subject  there  is  need  of  preceding  explana- 
tion and  information.  Some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  follow 
some  such  plan  as  this:  Suppose  a  young  class  comes  to  the  subject 
of  least  common  multiple;  the  teacher  having  the  class  before  her, 
with  slates  and  pencils,  stands  at  the  board,  shows  how  a  simple  ex- 
ample is  done,  with  full  explanation  of  each  step,  then  quitely  does 
another  without  explanation,  and  then  gives  one  to  the  class,  calling 
for  explanation  from  them;  then  she  gives  more,  urging  them  to  work 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  subjecting  them,  on  completing  any  example, 
to  questioning,  until  it  is  certain  that  all  is  thoroughly  understood. 
But  a  variation  in  methods  is  valuable  —  even  the  best  method,  if  al- 
ways followed,  is  liable  to  become  tiresome  and  uninteresting. 

With  regard  to  the  grading  of  schools,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  dis- 
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satisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  than  in  relation  to  any  other 
subject.    Many  say  that  the  books  have  such  a  demand  for  absolute 
uniformity  that  the  individuality  of  different  pupils  is  over-ridden  and 
crushed  out,  and  all  is  too  much  of  a  huge  machine.    They  ifay  that 
the  course  of  study  is  a  procrustean  bed,  in   which  all  must  lie,  and 
those  who  are  too  long  must  be  cut  off,  and  those  who  are  too  short, 
must  be  stretched  to  fit.    There  is  something  in  these  complaints,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  for  making  our  graded  courses  more  flexible,  that 
they  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  different  pupils.    It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  the  pupils  shall  complete  a  certain  amount  of 
study  before  obtaining  a  certificate  of  graduation,  because  that  certifi- 
cate should  have  a  definite  meaning.     But  graduation  is  not  so  im- 
portant to  a  pupil,  as  the  careful  and  proper  cultivation  of  the  innate 
tendencies  and  capabilities  of  his   mind.    And   there  are  different 
powers  of  grasping  and  retaining  knowledge  in  different  minds,  and 
some  pupils  have  better  health  than  others.    Perhaps  I  shall  be  par- 
doned for  any  seeming  egotism,  if  I  can  tell  here  the  plan  that  I  have 
been  working  on  for  some  years,  not,  however,  claiming  it  as  original, 
as  it  seems  to  me  to  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  mentioned:    In  our 
high  school,  we  have  an  English  and  a  Latin  course,  and  a  pupil 
must  pass  a  respectable  examination  in  each  of  the  studies  of  either 
course  before  graduation.    We  examine  classes  for  promotion  in  the 
grades  below  the  high  school,  twice  a  year,  and  thus  those  who  are 
absent  part  of  a  year,  may  find  on  returning,  a  class  somewhere  near 
where  they  were  when  they  left.    Also,  especially  in  the  high  school, 
the  strong  and  ambitious  pupil  may  work  up  to  a  grade  higher  than 
his  own,  while  one  hard  to  learn,  may  go  back,  with  much  less  hesita- 
tion on  his  part,  or  that  of  his  teacher,  than  if  he  went  back  a  whole 
year.    Also,  a  pupil  who  completes  any  one  study,  and  passes  exami- 
nation, gets  a  certificate  in  that  study,  and  goes  on  with  his  class  in 
tbe  study  succeeding  that,  and  if  he  fails  in  another,  he  goes  over  that 
stody  again.     He  is  not  required  to  go  back  in  all  his  studies  because 
he  fails  in  one  or  two.    When  he  has  secured  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  certificates,  he  is  graduated.    Again,  if  a  pupil  is  strong  of 
body,  and  quick  to  learn,  he  is  permitted  to  take  four  studies,  instead 
of  the  regular  three,  and  thus  can  make  his  physical  and  mental  abili- 
ties do  him  service;  while  if  there  is  one  of  a  delicate  constitution  or 
in  poor  health,  or  who  finds  it  more  difficult  to  learn,  he  is  allowed  to 
take  only  two  studies,  and  be  longer  in  getting  through,  and  they  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  losing  caste.    Thus,  a  pupil  may  graduate  in 
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three,  or  four,  or  five  years,  and  not  fail  in  health  or  be  crowded  be- 
yond  his  ability,  or  be  held  back  with  those  of  less  ability.  In  my 
present  class,  ^^  A,^^  of  14  members,  who  expect  to  be  graduated  next 
June,  one  will  have  been,  on  account  of  health,  five  years  in  the  high 
school,  three  will  have  been  four  and  a  half  years,  nine,  four  years; 
one,  who  was  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  and  who 
will  have  done  three  years'  work  in  two  years  without  over-working. 
One  who  recently  left  to  go  into  business,  would  have  been  three  and 
one-half  years  in  taking  the  course. 

Again,  if  there  is  a  young  man  who,  after  a  reasonable  time,  is. 
found  utterly  incapable  of  mastering  certain  branches,  while  capable 
of  mastering  others,  I  let  him  drop  those  for  which  he  is  not  adapted, 
and  spend  his  time  and  energies  on  the  others.  He  does  not  graduate, 
but  he  gets  some  culture.  A  person  bom  a  mechanic,  may  be  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  beauties  of  literature,  and  all  the  time  spent  on  the 
latter,  may  be  thrown  away.  So,  if  a  young  person  in  business  wishes 
to  take  lessons  in  arithmetic  or  in  book-keeping,  or  some  other  sub- 
ject needed  in  his  work,  if  he  shows  that  he  has  ability  to  keep  up 
with  the  class  in  those  studies,  I  put  him  there  and  let  him  get  what 
he  can.  So,  in  the  case  of  one  examined,  for  admission  from  gram- 
mar school,  or  one  who  comes  from  another  school,  where  the  course 
is  different  from  ours.  If  he  passes  well  in  two  studies,  and  in  one  is 
behind,  I  put  him  into  classes  for  which  he  is  fitted  and  let  him  study 
the  one  in  which  he  is  deficient  in  the  grammar  school,  and  give  him 
a  certificate  of  admission  when  that  is  made  up.  In  other  words,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  school  to  all  who  come 
whether  they  can  graduate  or  not.  Now,  all  this  gives  some  trouble 
in  arranging  programmes,  etc.,  but  it  seems  to  pay  for  all  the  trouble. 

Let  me  say,  liefore  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  the  course 
attempted  by  many  graded  schools  is  too  long  and  ambitious.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  school  in  a  town  of  under  four  or  five  thous- 
and inhabitants,  cannot  advantageously  keep  up  a  four  years'  high 
school  course.  They  should  attempt  to  do  no  more  than,  with  their 
teaching  force,  they  can  do  thoroughly  and  well. 

A  few  words  on  supervision.  Usually,  there  is  a  principal  in  a 
graded  school,  but  he  has  so  many  classes  in  the  higher  department, 
that  he  has  no  time  to  visit  other  rooms.  The  teachers  in  the  other 
rooms  are  frequently  young  and  inexperieiiced,  and  need,  every  day 
not  harsh  criticism  but  kind  advice  and  encouragement  from  one 
older  and  wiser  than  themselves.  A  cheery,  wise  principal  can  thus  ani- 
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mate,  etxengthen,  and  inspire  teachers  and  pupils,  and  is  worth  more 
in  this  way  than  as  a  mere  teacher.  He  can  point  out,  in  a  kind  way, 
new  and  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  can  sustain  the  teacher  in 
controlling  the  school.  To  do  this,  needs  time.  A  tired,  worn-out 
principal  can  not  do  it;  neither  can  a*  mere  boy.  He  should  be  a 
strong,  patient,  kind,  experienced  man. 


TEACHING  AND  TRAINING. 

The  radical  meaning  of  teach  seems  to  be  to  show;  of  train  to 
draw,  allied  to  drag.  To  train,  then,  is  a  more  forcible  expression 
than  to  teach.  Possibly,  probably  all  teaching  involves  some  train- 
ing at  a  sequence,  all  training  some  teaching  as  a  premise;  yet  a 
marked  distinction  between  them  exists. 

In  teaching,  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  impartation  of  information; 
in  training,  the  stress  comes  upon  the  utilizing  of  information  for 
some  specific  end. 

If  so,  one  may  be  taught  much  and  trained  little;  one  may  possess 
a  large  stock  of  knowledge  and  still  have  no  ability  to  use  it  as  an 
instrument  of  power. 

In  ordinary  parlance  we  hear  of  training  in  many  ways  and  for 
many  purposes.  It  precedes  any  great  success  on  the  platform,  on 
the  stage,  on  the  turf,  in  the  prize  ring,  in  the  walking,  running,  row- 
ing, or  swimming  match,  in  the  chase,  upon  the  gory  battle-field. 

Training  in  all  of  these  and  a  hundred  other  lines  must  be  resorted 
to  with  vigor,  with  persistence,  ere  man  or  beast  is  allowed  to  reach 
any  acme  of  power,  any  summit  of  success.  Every  member  of  the 
equine  species  which  knows  how  to  trot  is  not  a  Goldsmith  Maid;  nor 
is  every  human  biped  who  knows  how  to  walk  a  Weston.  Blood  and 
plnck  do  something  in  classifying  upon  the  basis  of  championship,, 
training  not  a  little. 

You  will  observe,  unless  I  am  wholly  wrong  in  the  distinction  I 
have  made  between  teaching  and  training,  that  the  latter  aims  to 
coerce  the  vital  forces  into  a  distinct,  yet  narrow  channel;  one  path, 
or  at  most  a  very  few  paths,  are  taken  and  all  the  rest  abandoned. 
The  question  becomes  not  how  wide  but  how  far?  not  how  much  but 
how  well?  Training  in  life  answers  the  same  end  as  division  of  labor 
in  political  economy.  The  powers  of  will,  of  heart,  of  intellect,  of 
nerve  and  muscle  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  point  of  ambition,. 
the  one  focus  of  aspiration.    While  the  results  are  striking,  ig  not 
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the  process  of  training  narrowing?     I,  for  one,  should  certainly 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Then  should  training  find  any  place  in  the  school-room?  I  do  not 
here  wish  to  interrogate  you  concerning  indusfcrial  training,  a  subject 
now  causing  so  much  discussfon  throughout  the  country;  but  I  ask 
should  we  resort  to  training  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country  as 
they  now  exist  —  should  any  educator  advocate  or  practice  what  seems 
to  be  a  narrowing  process? 

Some  years  since,  in  the  central  portion  of  Great  Britain,  while 
visiting  a  gentleman^s  fruit  garden,  I  noticed  a  small  clump  of  trees 
growing  with  spirally  arranged  branches  and  twigs  just  like  the  fruit 
trees  which  we  see  everywhere  in  this  country.  They  had  an  abun- 
dance of  foliage,  but  not  any  fruit;  yet  they  seemed  healthy,  even  vig- 
orous. I  was  surprised  to  hear  ray  companion  call  them  "  wild.'' 
Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  the  term  was  not  applied  to  their 
origin,  but  to  their  training.  I  had  some  curiosity  to  see  what  kind 
of  an  object  a  tame  tree  is,  and  was  soon  gratified;  for  I  was  led  to 
the  southern  face  of  a  high  stone  wall,  and  there  beheld  trunks  with 
one  or  two  branches  on  each  side  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length  suitably 
fastened  to  the  wall.  They  looked  like  overgrown  grape-vines.  Sym- 
metry there  was  none;  but  fruit  laige,  tempting  and  luscious. 

In  the  United  States  much  fruit  can  be  obtained  without  sacrificing 
the  beauty  of  the  tree;  but  in  that  far-up  latitude,  any  other  course 
in  the  open  air  would  have  invited  and  secured  failure. 

A  prominent  portion  of  our  educational  creed  consists  of  a  fascina- 
ting statement.  It  is  this:  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  (God-given  as 
they  are)  should  be  cultivated;  that  is,  symmetry  of  intellect  should 
be  sought  after. 

I  do  not  care  to  controvert  this  affirmation.  It  rises  like  the  glit- 
tering palace  of  a  dream,  entrancing  the  beholder.  Our  advanced 
civilization  enables  us  to  approximate  this  high  ideal,  and  we  love 
to  think  of  the  time  when  the  great  gardener,  under  more  genial 
skies  and  more  favorable  surroundings,  will  be  ready  to  impart  a  sym- 
metrical development  to  each  life. 

Yet  he  is  but  a  tyro  in  the  world's  great  movements,  who  fancies 
that  such  conditions  now  exist.  The  necessity  for  daily  bread  and 
daily  clothing,  still  lies  so  heavily  upon  the  many  that  they  need 
planting  on  the  sunny  side  where  a  few  twigs  of  intellect  may  be 
trained  for  fruitage. 
Education  has  an  intensely  practical,  as  well  as  a  strongly  theoretical 
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side;  it  is  wise  to  regard  both;  in  the  public  school,  it  is  peculiar 
folly  to  ignore  the  practical.  The  world  asks  not  how  many  different 
things  can  a  person  do,  but  what  one  thing  can  he  do  well?  Train- 
ing seeks  to  answer  this  question  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual. 

We  must  not  confound  narrowness  ^vith  dwarfishness.  The  trained 
leaders  of  progress  to-day  are  in  a  certain  sense  narrow,  yet  they  are 
intellectual  giacnts.  Matt.  Carpenter  occupies  an  honored  position  be* 
fore  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation;  has  he  ever  yet  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  the  statesman?  Beaconsfield  is  brilliant  in  literature,  has 
he  been  wise  in  his  foreign  diplomacy,  or  proved  a  great  leader? 
Oeneral  Grrant  was  mighty  in  the  battle  field,  was  he  conspicuous 
before  his  panoramic  cabinet?  All  are  narrow,  yet  all  are  great;  all 
have  undergone  a  system  of  training  which  has  been  to  them  a  course 
of  compression  and  extension.  As  long  as  the  results  of  this  training 
were  utilized  by  them,  a  great  success  was  theirs;  but  attempts  in  un- 
tried fields  have  not  been  so  conspicuously  rewarded. 

You  will  have  observed  that  my  theme  has  been:  under  present 
conditions  of  life,  in  order  that  the  individual  shall  achieve  suc- 
cess, training  is  a  necessity,  although  it  is  narrowing  in  its  effects. 

I  respectfully  request,  if  we  are  in  accord  upon  the  theme  of  this 
paper,  that  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  following  questions: 

1st.  In  the  public  school,  which,  if  either,  should  have  the  prefer- 
•ence — teaching  or  training? 

2d.  In  our  high  school  curriculum,  what  branches  are  particularly 
well  adapted  to  a  course  of  training? 

8d.  Among  those  branches,  what  portions  should  be  selected  by 
the  instructor  as  being  peculiarly  suitable  for  training? 

4th.  What  modes  of  training  should  be  used  in  the  respective 
studies? 

5th.  What  desirable  results  will  successful  training  in  those  studies 
secure? 

6th.  What  undesirable  results  threaten  the  attempt  at  mental 
training? 

Are  not  these  questions  pertinent  to  us?    Should  we  not  have  a 
clearly  defined  answer  for  each  of  them? 
Madison.  S.  Shaw. 

2-.V0L.  X.— No.  6. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  describe  methods  of  teaching 
general  history;  that  I  have  already  done  in  this  periodical,  sketching 
the  method  which  I  find  most  successful  myself.  What  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  discuss  briefly  the  place  of  this  study  in  a  school  course.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  general  history  has  come  to  receive  so  much  atten- 
tion in  our  schools;  but  I  think  that  much  of  the  labor  spent  upon 
it  is  misdirected,  for  the  following  reasons: 

General  history  ia  an  exceedingly  complicated  study.  Just  consider 
what  it  embraces.  If  it  is  not  to  be  a  mere  string  of  names  and  dates — 
the  most  profitless  object  of  study  there  can  be — we  must  mean  by 
the  word  ^^  history ,^^  the  story  of  the  collective  life  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  every  nation  narrates  the  life  of  that  nation  —  its  begin- 
nings, its  growth  and  greatness,  its  intellectual  achievements,  its  for- 
eign enterprises,  its  internal  organization.  Its  constitution  and 
dynasties,  its  religion,  its  literature  and  art,  its  wars,  and  its  industry 
must  all  form  a  subject  of  attention.  Now  this  is  a  complicated  thing 
for  even  one  small  nation  with  a  short  life;  when  it  comes  to  the 
whole  family  of  nations,  it  bewilders  by  its  complexity  and  magnitade. 

Take  an  American  boy  who  knows  the  history  of  his  own  country 
pretty  well,  but  almost  absolutely  no  other  history;  who  has  heard 
of  Julius  Cassar  and  Napoleon,  and  possibly  of  Cromwell  and  Charle- 
magne, but  to  whom  Charles  Y,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Frederick 
the  Great  are  meaningless  names.  Put  such  a  boy  to  work  at  a  gen- 
eral history.  He  will  get  along  fairly  well  in  ancient  times,  because 
it  so  happens  that  the  two  great  nations  —  the  Greeks  and  Romans— 
occupied  the  stage  of  history  in  succession,  so  that  the  attention  can 
be  given  exclusively  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  But  when  he  comes  to 
modem  times,  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states,  and  attempts  to  follow  down  these  sepa- 
rate currents  of  events  side  by  side,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
some  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  whole,  he  is  utterly  baffled. 

It  is  true  there  is  even  here  an  approximation  to  a  succession  like 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  say  that  Germany  firom  the  tenth 
century  to  the  twelfth,  France  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth, 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth,  Franoe  again  in  the  seventeenth,  and  England 
in  the  eighteenth,  occupied  a  leading  position  among  nations;  that 
the  history  of  each  of  these  for  the  time  would  be  practically  the  his- 
tor   of  Europe.  This  is  a  consideration  of  the  first  importance,  and  will 
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assist  in  detaching  the  history  of  Europe  from-  that  of  the  European 
States.  Bat  only  in  a  degree.  Each  of  these  periods  of  exaltation  is 
a  mere  fragment  of  the  national  life;  and  the  entire  annals  of  each 
of  these  nations  must  still  be  brought  into  the  course. 

Let  us  now  follow  our  papil  when  he  has  reached  the  period  of  mod- 
ern history;  and  let  us  take  as  an  example,  Thalheimer's  text-book 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  there  is.  She  begins  with  Italy,  then  passes 
snccessiyely  to  Germany,  Turkey,  France,  England,  the  Netherlands, 
England,  Germany,  the  Colonies,  Scandinavia,  France,  England,  India, 
France,  Europe  in  general,  France,  and  America.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  student  should  receive  any  clear  and  correct  notion  either  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  or  of  any  single  nation,  in  this  hotchpotch? 

The  remedy  is,  I  believe,  to  take  the  history  of  some  one  nation  by 
way  of  preparation  for  general  history.  By  this  the  pupil  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  general  current  of  events,  and  the  course 
of  the  centuries;  he  will  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
parallel  streams  which  he  has  to  take  up  in  general  history;  and  cer- 
tain names  and  events  in  other  nations  will  become  familiar  to  him. 
The  two  principal  elements  in  the  study  of  general  history  are  his- 
torical distances,.or  the  intervals  of  time  in  the  sequence  of  events; 
and  synchronism,  or  the  relation  to  one  another  of  contemporary 
nations  and  events.  The  first  of  these  will  be  secured  perfectly  by 
the  plan  proposed.  The  succession  of  dynasties  and  events  in  one 
nation  will  be  a  firm  and  x>ermanent  background  for  all  other  histori- 
cal events;  and  this  will  make  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
second,  the  synchronisms,  as  all  events  in  other  nations  will  be  at 
once  referred  to  the  skeleton  of  events  traced  in  the  first. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  preparatory  study  the  history  of  France  is 
no  doubt  in  itself  the  best.  France  has  been  oftener  than  any  other 
nation  the  leader  in  European  civilization  and  international  relations. 
Its  geographical  situation,  moreover  —  the  center  of  a  rude  star,  of 
which  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  form  the  four  arms  (Swit- 
zerland and  the  Netherlands  being  also  adjacent),  ensures  that  the 
history  of  France  shall  touch  from  one  time  to  another  the  history 
of  every  other  European  nation.  Nevertheless,  although  France  is 
in  itself  best  for  this  special  purpose,  I  should  on  the  whole  decide  in 
&vor  of  England,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  country  with  which 
onr  nation  is  most  closely  connected,  and  further  that  its  history  is 
the  richest  and  most  instructive  of  all  national  histories.  If  there  is 
time  to  take  both,  so  much  the  better. 
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It  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  time  ia  the  school  curriculum  for  the 
history  of  England  in  addition  to  general  history.  In  .that  case,  I 
would  have  the  history  of  England,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  other.  The  class  will  thus  get  something  at  any  rate  that 
will  stay  by  them;  they  will  know  the  one  history  which  is  best 
worth  knowing;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  get,  in  connection  with  it,  a 
partial  knowledge  of  contemporary  European  history,  which  will  be, 
I  venture  to  say,  of  as  much  service  to  them  as  what  most  of  them 
carry  away  from  the  more  general  text-book. 

My  plan  would  be,  therefore,  to  take  up  successively  the  histories 
of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  France,  to  be  followed  by  general 
history.  If  there  is  not  time  for  all,  drop  the  history  of  France;  and 
if  the  coulee  is  still  too  short,  keep  at  any  rate  the  history  of  England. 
Or,  I  will  suggest,  omit  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
break  between  ancient  and  modem  history  is  so  decided,  that  the 
non-classical  student  may  perfectly  well  begin  with  the  new  life 
which  began  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Suppose 
the  histories  of  England  and  France  are  studied  first,  and  then  gen- 
eral history.  Any  text-book  of  general  history  contains  all  of  ancient 
history  that  any  non-classical  student  needs.  If  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  require  it,  therefore,  for  English  students,  I  would  say  that  the 
special  histories  of  England  and  France  will  be  found  a  sufficient  in- 
troduction to  general  history. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


PRACTICAL   CONNECTION   BETWEEN   KINDERGARTEN 
CULTURE  AND  REGULAR  SCHOOL  WORK. 

When  children  enter  school  for  the  first  time,  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  furnishing  the  mind  with  the  first  ideas. 

Whenever  knowledge  is  gained  through  pleasure,  a  lasting  impres- 
sion is  made  upon  the  mind;  and,  consequently,  if  we  can  succeed  in 
interesting  the  children,  and  in  cultivating  in  them  a  taste  for  study, 
a  most  important  step  will  have  been  gained. 

One  means  of  making  the  first  steps  in  reading  and  spelling  inter- 
esting, is  the  following: 

Teach  words  objectively.  Have  the  object  before  the  class,  if  pos- 
sible, then  draw  the  picture;  finally,  give  the  word.    Say,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  word  nut  is  to  be  taught.  Bring  before  the  class  a  nut, 
or  better.' still,  supply  each  pupil  in  the  class  with  one.  Let  them  ex- 
amine it,  tell  what  it  is,  and  have  a  nice  little  talk  about  it.  Then 
say  to  the  class,  ^^  I  am  now  going  to  make  something  upon  the  black- 
board; each  one  look  carefully,  and  see  who  can  tell  me  what  it  is.'' 
The  teacher  then  draws  a  nut  upon  the  board,  and  calls  upon  pupils 
individually  to  point  to  the  real  nut,  and  then  to  the  picture  of  a 
nut.  Then,  by  the  picture  of  the  nut,  write  and  print  the  word,  and 
also  upon  various  places  of  the  board.  Then  call  upon  pupils  to 
point  to  the  real  nut,  picture  of  a  nut,  and  the  word  nut.  Finally, 
sound  and  spell. 

Suppose  a  word  that  cannot  be  taught  objectively,  is  to  be  given, 
as,  for  instance,  the  word  cold.  Bring  before  the  class  ice,  snow,  cold 
water,  etc.  Call  upon  pupils  to  come  forward  and  feel  of  the  objects, 
and  then  tell  how  they  feel.  They  will  of  course  say  that  they  feel 
cold.  Then  let  them  give  sentences,  containing  the  word  cold,  as  to 
how  they  feel  when  they  go  outdoors  in  the  winter  time,  etc.  Then 
write  the  word  on  the  blackboard,  sound  and  spell. 

Similar  methods  can  be  thought  of  for  teaching  almost  every  word. 
The  form  of  the  word  now  needs  to  be  impressed,  and  in  plain,  writ- 
ten form;  a  word  is  unattractive.  So  give  to  each  of  the  pupils  a 
certain  number  of  blocks,  oblongs,  sticks,  or  tablets,  with  which  to 
build  certain  symmetrical,  beautiful  forms.  After  the  form  has  been 
completed,  let  a  representation  of  it  be  made  upon  the  slate.  Then  In 
each  of  the  squares  or  other  figures,  out  of  which  the  larger  figure  is 
constructed,  the  word  just  taught  may  be  nicely  printed  or  written. 
Thus,  three  things  are  gained;  the  teaching  of  the  word,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  muscular  power  and  activity,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  aesth- 
etic sense.  And  what  the  child  gains  through  its  own  activity,  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  him.  Another  method  of  drilling  the  word  is 
to  have  plain  or  colored  cardboard,  cut  into  different  shapes,  such  as 
triangles,  hexagons,  etc.,  upon  one  side  of  which  the  word  is  printed, 
and  upon  the  other,  written  in  script  form.  This  any  teacher  can 
easily  do  herself,  if  she  is  willing  to  spare  the  necessary  time.  These 
tablets,  which  constitute  the  children's  little  stock  of  words,  may  then 
be  distributed,  and  out  of  them  very  pretty  plane  forms  may  be 
made.  Later  on,  they  are  of  use  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 
One  set  of  tablets  will  aid  in  teaching  words  and  drawing,  and  will 
also  be  of  great  use  in  giving  lessons  upon  color. 

Let  language  culture  be  a  part  of  every  reading  lesson,  in  fact  of 
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every  lesson.  Let  the  child  put  his  thoughts  in  sentences,  not  single 
words.  Let  one  lesson  supplement  another;  and  above  all,  teach  the 
child  to  think  and  reason  for  himself. 

Primary  work,  though  by  no  means  easy,  may  be  made  a  pleasure 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  instead  of  drudgery  to  the  one,  and  dry  un- 
interesting matter  to  the  other.  If  a  taste  for  study  is  generated  in 
a  child,  that  interest  will  continually  increase;  but  if  a  distaste  for 
study  is  at  first  aroused,  the  child  will  always  dislike  school. 

Milwaukee.  Alice  L.  Bodee. 


SELECTED. 


MISS  ELIZA'S  LAST  SCHOOL. 

"  Esquire  Mason,  from  the  Center,  has  just  driven  into  the  yard,*' 
said  Mrs.  Deacon  Carpenter  to  her  'old  maid'  daughter,  Miss  Eliza, 
who  was  at  that  moment  standing  by  the  kitchen  cooking  table 
deftly  and  energetically  moulding  bread.  '^  Hark!  Jane  has  gone  to 
the  door;  perhaps  he  wants  her  to  take  one  of  the  town  schools;  he 
is  chairman  of  the  new  school  board,  you  know.  No,  he  is  asking 
for  you.  It  may  be  he  wants  a  wife;  he  is  a  widower,  you  are  aware 
doubtless,"  added  the  mother,  with  a  teazing  laugh,  for  only  the  yet 
fair,  as  well  as  frank,  capable  Miss  Eliza  herself  could  tell  how  many 
widowers  had  come  to  her  for  consolation,  and  been  sent  peremptorily 
on  their  way. 

'^  He  won't  be  likely  to  call  but  once,"  responded  Miss  Eliza,  as  she 
washed  her  hands,  took  off  her  kitchen  apron,  rolled  down  her  sleeves 
over  her  plump,  white  arms,  and,  fresh  and  dainty  in  her  pretty  ruf- 
fled print  wrapper,  she  entered  the  well-furnished  sitting  room.  "  You 
are  looking  for  a  teacher,  sir?  Oh!  it  is  my  sister  Jane  you  wish  to 
see,"  and  Miss  Eliza  turned  toward  the  door. 

^^  No,  I  wish  to  see  you.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  taught  down 
at  the  Center  a  few  years  ago." 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Eliza,  thoughtfully,  "  but  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  to  your  proposition.  I  had  given  up  teaching.  I  may  say  I 
was  fairly  driven  from  the  profession.  I  will  not  admit  that  I  am  be- 
hind the  age,  however,  for  I  have  continued  taking  my  educational 
journals,  and  in  various  ways  have  taken  pains  to  inform  myself  as  to 
the  advancement  in  educational  matters,  especially  in  the  larger  com* 
munities  in  our  Commonwealth.    I  kept  up  my  attendance  upon  the 
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teacliers'  institutes  until  the  pretty,  gay  young  girls  laughed  so  much 
at  myl^  streaked  gray  hair  ^  and  '  wrinkles '  that  I  thought  it  best  to 
retire^from  the  field,  and  so  make  way  for  the  younger  aspirants.'^ 
H^^^  These  young  misses  have  had  a  try  at  the  school  I  wish  you  to 
take.  I  carried  the  third  one  for  this  term  home  before  I  started  for 
you  thisimorning.  You  see,  Miss  Carpenter,  it  is  a  hard  one,  this 
Gray  Hill  district  school.  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  its  unsavory 
reputation.  I  don^t  pretend  to  say  that  the  school  has  not  been  some- 
what neglected;  schools  in  such  remote  localities  generally  are.  If 
the  committee  ever  visit  them  they  must  go  on  purpose,  and  it  is  a 
hard  drive  over  those  hills.  Then,  experienced  teachers  won't  isolate 
themselves  up  there  in  the  woods.  The  method  has  been  to  let  some 
young  girl  make  her  debut  at  teaching  at  Qray  Hill.  For  years,  I 
suppose,  there  has  been  very  little  teaching,  mixed  with  less  disci- 
pline; generally  ending  with  turning  the  teacher  out  of  doors  in  that 
district.  Now,  somebody  must  go  up  there  who  will  in  the  first  place 
bring  law  and  order  into  vogue,  and  then  teach.  I  want  you,  Miss 
Carpenter,  —  an  old,  successful  teacher,  —  to  go  out  there  as  a  mt»- 
shnary.  I  will  arrange  it  so  that  you  will  be  brought  home  every 
Friday  night,  and  carried  thither  every  Monday  morning.  Your  sal- 
ary shall  be  the  same  that  we  allow  the  village  teachers,  although  it 
ought  to  be  higher." 

This  interview  ended  by  Esquire  Mason  carrying  Miss  Eliza  back 
with  him  to  Gray  Hill  that  very  day.  It  was  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  were  well-tilled,  productive  farms,  and  good, 
well-meaning  people  in  that  locality,  who  had,  ever  since  the  old 
town  was  incorporated,  been  taxed  for  all  sorts  of  improvements  in 
the  village,  such  as  libraries,  street  lights,  sidewalks,  and  grading, 
which  they  seldom  profited  by,  because  the  Gray  Hill  folks  and  the  vil- 
lagers were  always  at  sword's  points,  although  it  was  a  common  say- 
ing in  the  township  that,  if  the  village  folks  wanted  to  borrow  money 
they  resorted  to  the  ^  mountaineers.' 

Esquire  Mason  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice  of  a  proper  teacher,  as  he  chatted  with  Miss  Eliza 
during  the  drive  to  Gray  Hill  school-house.  They  arrived  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  found  that  the  scholars  had  had 
possession  all  day,  and  were  having  an  uproarious  time.  They  set 
up  a  derisive  shout  as  the  committee  and  the  new  teacher  drove  up, 
but  they  quieted  down  when  they  saw  that  the  latter  was  not  a  young 
^irl;  and  when  she  proceeded  to  take  a  long  stout  cord,  a  good  sized 
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rattan,  a  hammer,  and  a  handful  of  nails  of  different  sizes  from  the 
buggy,  they  grew  quite  silent. 

"  Je-mma/"  said  one  of  the  oldest  boys,  as  Esquire  Mason  drove 
away  with  the  teacher's  trunk  to  her  boarding  place  near  by,  "if  the 
new  committee  haint  been  and  got  that  Miss  Carpenter  frpm  the 
south  end.  She's  that  ^  old-fashioned  teacher/  you  know,  and  she 
can  lick  any  boy  twice  her  size,  and  she'll  keep  a  great  big  school  so 
that  there  darsen't  any  of  'em  say  their  soul'§  their  own  just  by  that 
air  rattan.  I've  heard  about  it  lots  er  times.  It's  one  her  brothers 
brought  up  from  South  Ameriky,  and  if  it  cuts  inter  a  feller,  it  pizeas 
him.  And  she  always  has  a  hammer  'n  nails  with  her,  and  if  a  fellar 
don't  sit  still,  she  nails  his  trousers  right  down  to  the  seat.  And  that 
air  rope  —  Gosh  t  when  things  come  to  worst,  she  hangs  fellers  up 
with  it  r 

"  Let's  go  home,"  said  another  large  boy. 

"No,  les  go  in;  I'll  resk  but  what  I  can  keep  still  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.    Les  see  what  she'll  do." 

The  first  thing  she  did  do  that  afternoon,  so  eventful  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  those  boys  who  were  fast  growing  into  the  typical,  ignorant 
country  lout,  with  strong,  vicious  tendencies,  was  to  interest  them. 
As  she  took  their  names  she  questioned  them  kindly  about  their  fam- 
ilies, some  of  whom  she  had  met.  Then  she  asked  the  scholars,  both 
girls  and  boys,  about  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  that  she  told 
them  she  had  often  heard  of,  but  had  never  visited,  such  as  the 
''Falls,"  the  "  Alum  Rock,"  and  the  "  Bottomless  Pit "  between  two 
huge  ledges.  "  I  don't  believe,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  go  home  at  all  this 
term.  I  shall  have  to  take  the  Saturdays  to  get  acquainted  with  all 
your  people,  and  to  visit  these  interesting  places.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  obedient  and  studious  through  the  week,  shall  go  with  mej 
and  on  Sundays  I  can  go  to  church  with  you. 

"  We  don't  have  no  meetin'  up  here,  we  don't,"  spoke  up  one  of 
the  large  girls. 

"  Is  that  so?  Then  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  have  a  Sunday-school 
here  in  the  school-house.  You  can  all  invite  your  parents  to  come, 
and  we  will  have  a  good;  enjoyable  time,  besides  the  opportunity  of 
learning  about  things  of  very  great  importance  to  us." 

One  day  when  Esquire  Mason  came  to  visit  the  school,  Miss  Eliza 
told  him  that  there  must  be  a  fall  term  in  the  district. 

"  Impossible,"  he  replied;  "  there  is  no  money  for  it." 

"There  ought  to  be.    These  people  have  not  had  their  lawful 
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ftmoant  of  schooling  for  years.    Their  share  of  the  town  appropria- 
tion has  been  largely  diverted  toward  the  schools  in  the  village." 

'^  I  don^t  see  how  I  can  arrange  for  a  fall  term  up  here^'^  said  the 
committee,  scratching  his  head. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Eliza,  "  you  know  I  came  up  here  in  the  double 
capacity  of  teacher  and  ^  missionary/  and  I  am  going  on  with  the  fall 
term,  by  your  leave,  without  any  salary  if  it  is  necessary.  However, 
I  warn  you  sir,"  she  continued,  laughing,  "  that  I  have  been  figuring 
a  little  over  our  town  appropriation,  and  I  know  about  what  amount 
of  money  this  district  is  entitled  to,  and  tohat  it  is  going  to  have^ 

The  school,  which  had  come  to  be  a  model  one,  went  on,  and  Miss 
Eliza  did  not  teach  without  salary.  The  Esquire^s  interest  increased 
in  the  school,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  committee,  of  course  his  visits 
to  it  grew  more  and  more  frequent.  "  Here  is  a  teacher,"  he  would 
say,  *'*'  who  has  wonderful  tact,  and  who  understands  the  magnitude 
of  her  work." 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  term  Esquire  Mason,  who  indeed  was  a 
widower,  asked  Miss  Eliza  to  marry  him. 

"  We  will  see  about  that,"  she  replied,  archly,  "  after  you  promise 
me  that  while  you  are  committee  you  will  see  that  justice  is  done  to 
Gray  Hill  as  well  as  the  other  outlying  districts." 

There  were  many  tears  shed  when  Miss  Eliza  left  the  Hill.  She 
found  her  pupils  ignorant,  devoid  of  good  manners,  and  coarse  and 
nngrammatical  in  their  speech.  She  had  not  been  in  the  school  a 
week  before  she  had  engendered  a  wide  awake,  vigorous  emulation  in 
good  deportment  and  hard  study  among  her  pupils.  She  left  them 
rightly  biased  in  every  sense  by  reason  of  the  technical  drill,  mental 
discipline,  and  moral  training  received  from  her.  Subsequently, 
through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Esquire  Mason,  nie  Miss  Eliza  Carpen- 
ter, no  less  than  four  of  those  once  ignorant,  loutish  boys  attended 
the  high  school  in  the  village,  and  fitted  for  and  entered  college. 
And  those  coarse,  pert,  giggling  girls  were,  by  her  example  and  teach- 
ing, transformed  into  study-loving,  refined,  pure  minded  maidens. 

When  the  beloved  teacher  was  removing  her  books  and  other  arti- 
cles, on  the  last  day  of  her  last  term  (she  left  her  pictures  hanging 
upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room),  one  of  the  little  fellows  asked,  "  Is 
there  really  any  poison  in  this  rattan,  teacher?  " 

'^  In  this  blackboard  pointer?    Certainly  not,  dear  child." 

''  Well,  will  you  please  tell  us  now  why  you  brought  that  hammer 
and  those  nails,  and  the  cord?" 
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"  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,  my  dears.  I  brought  them  because  I  wasn't 
sure  there  would  be  places  where  you  and  I  could  properly  hang  our 
hats  and  wraps." —  Mrs.  A.  A.  Preston^  in  Nat,  Jour.  Ed. 


•  •• 


WELL  OR  ILL  ADJUSTED. 

In  a  well-instructed  community  and  a  well-arranged  school,  there 
is  no  clashing  of  authority.  Committee,  superintendent,  principal, 
and  assistants  respect  each  other,  and  work  together  for  the  common 
good.  Any  other  course  is  suicidal.  It  is  strange  that  there  should 
ever  be  any  other.  Teaching  is  so  much  easier,  the  machinery  runs 
so  much  more  smoothly,  the  pupils  are  so  much  better  taught,  when 
officers  work  in  harmony,  and  all  bear  themselves  as  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  self-indulgence  alone  would  seem  to  prescribe  this  course. 

Yet  other  courses  are  taken.  Committees  will  sometimes  issue  or- 
ders without  consultation,  and  against  the  judgment  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  to  whom  the  orders  are  conveyed.  They  issue 
orders  which  imply  in  teachers  a  lack  of  discretion  that  ought  to  be 
fatal  to  them;  text-books  are  changed,  new  departments  of  instruc- 
tion are  introduced,  radically  different  methods  of  teaching  are  at- 
tempted by  committee  or  by  principals,  without  request  from  the 
teachers,  without  consulting  with  the  teachers,  against  the  advice 
and  protest  of  the  teachers,  and  the  very  teachers  who  are  most  closely 
concerned,  and  whose  hearty  co-operation  ought  to  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment. 

If  the  principal  of  a  school  is  not  fit  to  judge  of  the  text-books  and 
methods  proper  to  his  own  school,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  principal.  Tet 
a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  Washington  was  reported  in  the 
morning  papers,  not  long  since,  to  have  objected  to  consulting  teach- 
ers regarding  text-books,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  dignified  or 
desirable  for  employers  to  consult  those  they  employed.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  for  ignorance  and  vulgarity  combined  to  go  so  far. 
If  the  assistant  teachers  are  not  worthy  of  being  consulted  on  such 
topics,  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  teachers.  Do  not  parents  and 
teachers  alike  see  that,  in  all  these  discords,  children  are  the  real  suf- 
fers? Whatever  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  injures  the  status 
of  the  child.  If  the  teacher  has  no  dignity,  it  is  wrong  to  impose 
him  upon  the  child.  If  parents  do  not  wish  their  children  to  be  taught 
by  menials,  they  should  not  engage  menials,  nor  expect  teachers  to 
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pl^  the  part  of  menials.  If  teachers  wish  their  occupation  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  profession  of  dignity  and  honor,  they  should  maintain 
their  own  dignity  unimpaired,  whether  against  principal,  or  superin- 
tendent, or  committee,  complaining  parent,  or  each  other. 

The  lamentable  fact  is  that  neither  male  nor  female  teachers  are  so 
well  educated  that  they  can  afford  to  throw  stones  at  each  other;  but 
when  men  so  far  forget  propriety  as  to  hurl  them  at  their  female  as- 
sistants, it  is  the  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the  latter  to  sacri- 
fice feeling,  hit  back,  and  give  good  measure*    Society  does  not  de- 
mand edacated  teachers,  and  therefore  it  does  not  have  them.    It  de- 
mands educated  lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  high  school  teachers, 
and  therefore  it  does  have  them.    But  it  does  nothing  unreasonable 
in  intrusting  the  education  of  a  large  majority  of  its  children  to  a  man 
who  has  failed  as  a  pettifogger,  who  has  broken  down  as  a  doctor,  or 
to  a  girl  ^ho  could  not  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  high  school. 
This  is  done  simply  from  motives  of  economy.    Women  preponder- 
ate in  schools,  not  because  they  soften  the  boys,  but  because  they  cost 
less  than  men.    One  of  our  Solons  thought  that,  throughout  district 
schools,  the  idea  that  there  is  not  money  enough  to  employ  gentleman 
teachers  should  be  dispelled.    I  should  like  to  see  him  dispel  it.    I 
should  like  to  set  him  down  in  a  rural  district  I  wot  of,  and  see  him 
convince  the  parents  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  pay  fifty  dollars  a 
summer  month  to  a  college  sophomore,  than  thirty  to  an  experienced 
and  successful  woman.    I  should  like  to  see  him  go  into  the  city 
wards,  and  convince  the  parents  that  they  would  find  their  account 
in  paying  to  such  men  as  are  willing  to  teach,  eighteen  or  twenty  or 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  rather  than  in  employing  such  women 
as  they  can  get  for  six  or  eight  hundred.  —  From  Our  Common  School 
System^  by  Gail  Hamilton. 


UNIMPORTANT  THINGS. 


I  have  observed,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this,  that  it  is  common 
for  teachers  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  unimportant  things,  and 
leave  the  higher  faculties  undeveloped.  I  have  seen  much  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  just  in  this  way;  to  crowd  the  memory  with  the 
dates  of  unimportant  events,  a  method  very  good  indeed  for  a  show 
on  examination;  but  ask  those  pupils  questions  which  will  develop 
their  ideas,  and  you  will  find  but  little  coming  from  them.  The  diffi- 
culty is  they  are  not  trained  to  reason  upon  these  things.    We  can 
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use  the  events  in  history,  not  simply  as  a  test  of  memory,  but  to  de- 
velop judgment  and  thought.  I  have  found  it  a  valuable  plan  to  set 
the  class  to  thinking  and  forming  ideas  of  their  own.  I  have  asked 
them  to  name  five  American  generals  in  the  order  of  their  success, 
and  then  give  the  name  of  five  British  generals  in  the  order  of  their 
greatness.  They  would  name  them  in  quite  different  orders.  Then 
I  would  say,  ^^  Give  me  the  reasons  why  you  consider  the  generals  the 
greatest.^^  I  have  had  some  grand  discussions  upon  the  late  civil 
war.  They  had  thought  while  studying,  not  simply  memorized,  and 
the  result  was  development.  I  have  no  patience  with  that  teaching 
in  grammar  which  gives  a  certain  model  for  parsing,  and  requires 
that  model  to  be  followed  precisely;  this  would  only  be  a  dead  weight 
to  the  pupil.  In  geography,  with  regard  to  ;the  character  of  the 
answers  required,  I  object  to  the  plan  of  requiring  that  the  answer 
contain  the  substance  of  the  question  repeated.  Suppose  I  ask  the 
question,  ^^  What  mountains  are  in  the  angle  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk  rivers?"  You  would  not  stop  to  go  through  all 
the  rigmarole  of  saying,  '*  The  Adirondack  mountains  occupy  the 
angle  between  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,"  but  give  the  answer 
at  once,  ^^  The  Adirondack  mountains,"  without  all  that  rigmarole. 
I  have  no  patience  with  that  sort  of  teaching  which  spends  so  much 
time  in  drilling  upon  the  exact  pronunciation  of  ah  and  thu,  instead 
of  the  thought  contained  in  the  reading  lesson.  In  arithmetic  there 
is  a  model  given  for  nine  successive  steps,  and  every  single  problem 
must  be  the  counterpart  of  the  one  given.  These  models  are  well 
enough  in  the  beginning,  but  they  are  carried  to  the  extreme,  and 
the  result  is,  we  make  parrots  of  our  pupils. 

Thoroughness  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  but  not  an  end  itself. 
He  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  being  thorough  in  whatever  he 
does,  has  acquired  an  education.  We  are  all  trying  to  teach  too 
much,  and  as  our  president  said,  we  are  burring  our  pupils  through, 
and  graduating  them  when  they  are  just  getting  ready  for  the  work. 
We  should  teach  them  to  think,  and  to  think  for  themselves.  —  Cen- 
tral (Iowa)  School  Journal. 


-•  •  • 


Beading  Aloud. —  It  is  strange  that,  in  a  country  whose  language 
is  stored  full  of  the  choicest  works  of  the  human  mind,  and  whose 
population  is,  as  a  whole,  so  well  educated,  reading  aloud  as  a  source 
of  amusement  and  means  of  enjoyment  is  so  little  resorted  to.  There 
are  many  families,  we  dare  say,  where  a  book,  or  a  chapter  of  a  book, 
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is  never  read  to  the  family  circle  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another. 
The  individual  members  of  the  family  read,  but  all  the  reading  done 
in  the  family  is  silent  reading.  Father  has  his  paper;  mother,  her 
tract;  Mary,  her  novel;  Johnny,  his  story  of  wild  adventure.  Read- 
ing,  there  is  enough  of  it;  but  each  one  reads  for  himself.  There  is 
no  reading  for  the  whole,  and  no  grouping  of  the  family  into  an  au- 
dience for  an  evening^s  enjoyment,  such  as  comes  to  people  who  hear 
a  good  thing  well  read. 

Only  those  who  have  visited  in  families  where  the  gift  of  reading 
was  cultivated  as  a  source  of  family  enjoyment,  and  the  custom  of 
reading  aloud  to  the  family  practised,  can  imagine  what  a  help  and  a 
blessing  to  the  family  life  such  a  habit  is.  Music  is  well  enough  in 
its  way,  but  its  range  of  expression  is  far  narrower  than  that  of  read- 
ing; and,  for  that  matter,  far  less  practical  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
family  wants.  Then,  too,  singing  requires  an  instrumental  accom- 
paniment, and  a  piano  costs  money,  and  requires  too  much  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  performer  to  be  available  for  the  many.  The  art 
of  reading  well  is  easily  acquired  and  cheaply  taught,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  literature  are  abundant  and  varied.  If  sorrow  has  fallen  on 
the  family,  the  needed  antidote  can  be  found  both  in  prose  and  in 
poetry.  If  fun  is  called  for,  then  fun  can  be  had  at  the  asking;  for 
the  language  is  so  full  of  humor,  so  quaint  and  subtle,  that  the  bare 
recital  of  the  author's  words  brings  the  point  out  and  ^'  sets  the  table 
in  a  roar.^'  History,  tragedy,  comedy,  wit,  pathos,  sublimity,  every 
spring  at  which  the  human  mind  loves  to  drink  can  be  opened,  and 
the  sweet  waters  be  freely  given  to  every  one. 

How  cozy  those  home  readings  may  be  made!  Warmth,  light, 
companionship,  culture,  happiness,  are  all  included  in  them.  How 
much  you  are  missing,  if  reading  is  not  cultivated  as  one  of  the  means 
of  happiness  and  pleasure  in  your  family  circle!  For,  in  such  an  ex- 
ercise, there  is  quickening  for  the  imagination,  appeal  to  judgment, 
elevation  of  feeling,  opportunity  for  criticism,  which  shall  teach 
the  children  more  literature  in  three  hours  than  they  can  learn  at 
school  in  three  weeks.  Next  to  the  impulse  of  love  as  a  means  of 
drawing  families  together,  is  the  influence  of  intellectual  companion- 
ship.   Cultivate  this,  and  see  how  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 


Thb  principal  thing  in  class  work  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think. 
Avoid  routine  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  be  more  anxious  to  ex- 
hibit to  your  pupils  your  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  than  you  are 
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to  draw  out  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil.  Do  not  offer  assistance 
while  the  question  is  being  answered.  Let  your  pupils  stand  or  fall 
by  their  answers.  Make  haste  slowly.  Be  sure  of  each  step  before 
you  attempt  the  next.  Go  slow.  Be  thorough.  Do  not  permit  the 
brightest  and  most  forward  of  your  class  to  do  all  the  reciting.  De- 
vote considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  dull  and  backward  pupils. 
This  course  is  not  always  the  most  pleasant,  but  it  is  decidedly  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  school. — Normal  Teacher. 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

TOWN  SCHOOL  TAX  —  TOWK  TREASURERS. 

Q.  Have  the  qualified  voters,  at  their  annual  town  meeting,  the 
right  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  under  the 
existing  laws? 

A.  The  power  of  a  town  to  vote  a  school  tax,  formerly  found  in 
section  2  of  chapter  15  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1858  (and  which 
was  also  contained  in  section  76  of  the  former  School  Code),  was 
eliminated  from  said  section  2,  by  chapter  374  of  the  laws  of  1876. 
Neither  in  the  statutes  in  regard  to  towns,  nor  in  those  which 
form  the  school  laws,  is  any  authority  to  be  found  for  a  town  to  vote 
a  school  tax,  except  the  town  be  under  the  town  system. 

Q.  Is  a  town  treasurer  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  handling 
the  state  school  money  received  from  the  county  treasurer? 

A.  He  is  not.  Section  840,  after  enumerating  his  percentages,  etc., 
says:    "  He  shall  have  no  other  compensation." 

COUNTY  TREASURER. 

Q.  If  an  order  is  drawn  by  the  county  board  to  aid  in  paying  for  a 
county  teachers^  library,  is  the  county  treasurer  justified  in  refusing 
to  pay  it,  when  the  amount  which  the  county  superintendent  may 
claim  for  printing,  stationery,  etc.,  has  not  been  half  used? 

A.  No  authority  is  given  a  county  board  to  expend  money  for  the 
purpose  named;  nor  to  apply  to  that  purpose  money  that  is  not 
drawn  by  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  treasurer  is 
right  in  keeping  within  the  law.  The  legislature  would  perhaps 
grant  the  authority  in  question. 
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EXAMIXATIOKS  —  CERTIFICATES. 

Q.  Is  a  county  superintendent  obliged  to  re-examine  a  teacher  who 
is  complained  of  as  deficient  in  learning? 

A.  A  superintendent  may  require  a  re-examination,  if  he  thinks 
there  is  good  reason  for  it.  He  is  not  obliged  to  because  of  vague  in- 
definite complaints.  These  are  not  very  uncommon.  If  specific  charges 
are  made  against  any  teacher,  affecting  his  moral  character,  or  learn- 
ing, or  ability  to  teach,  the  superintendent  is  to  hear  and  try  the  same, 
as  provided  in  section  453. 

Q.  Should  a  superintendent  refuse  a  limited  certificate  to  a  teacher 
who  can  do  excellent  work  in  a  primary  school,  and  is  wanted  there, 
because  she  does  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard  for  a  full  third 
grade? 

A.  A  large  discretion  must  be  allowed  a  superintendent.  If  there 
is  no  need  for  licensing  persons  of  limited  qualifications,  it  is  better 
not  to  do  it.  The  case  you  mention  is  not  exactly  of  the  nature  con- 
templated in  section  450,  under  which  superintendents  grant  a  license 
to  teach  in  a  single  district.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  person  may 
have  great  skill  and  aptitude,  as  a  primary  teacher,  although  not  able 
to  pass  a  very  good  examination,  and  that  such  person  might  be 
more  useful  in  a  primary  school,  than  many  others  who  could  pass  a 
creditable  examination.  But  of  any  such  case  the  superintendent  would 
be  the  judge.  Knowledge  is  indispensable  as  far  as  it  is  needed,  and 
the  more  of  it  the  better;  but  knowledge  without  ability  to  teach  is 
not  of  much  use  to  a  school. 

CERTIFICATES  AifD  EXPERIEKCE. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  grant  a  certificate  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  third  to  an  applicant  who  is  young,  and  without  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  although  possessing  the  requisite  education? 

A.  The  law  does  not  authorize  him  to  require  any  such  condition. 
After  fixing  the  three  grades  of  certificates,  and  naming  the  branches 
in  which  the  applicants  for  each  are  to  be  examined,  it  provides  that 
the  applicant,  ^'  if  found  qualified,  shall  receive  the  certificate  appro* 
priate  to  his  grade/^  A  person  who  does  not  attempt  to  teach  until 
he  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  must  be 
deemed  better  fitted  to  begin  teaching,  without  experience,  than  one 
who  can  pass  only  for  a  third  grade.  To  fill  the  higher  positions 
experience  may  of  course  be  deemed  a  requisite,  by  school  boards. 

MISCELLAiraOUS. 

Q.  Our  director  is  station  agent;  he  has  gone  to  another  station, 
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out  of  the  district,  to  work,  but  his  family  remains  here.    Can  the 
board  regard  the  office  as  vacant,  and  fill  it? 

A.  No;  but  he  should  resign,  if  he  cannot  attend  to  his  duties,  and 
make  a  vacancy. 

Q.  Can  a  town  board  of  directors  adopt  text-books? 

A.  Yes;  that  power  is  given  them,  under  section  527. 

Q.  Can  a  subordinate  teacher  suspend  a  pupil? 

A.  The  case  should  be  laid  before  the  principal,  if  practicable;  if 
he  is  absent,  or  if  the  school-house  is  not  the  same  is  which  he 
teaches,  and  the  exigency  is  such  as  to  require  summary  suspension, 
it  would  be  justifiable,  the  subordinate  reporting  to  the  principal. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  board  hire  a  person  from  out  the  state, 
the  other  member  and  the  people  objecting? 

A.  It  would  not  be  unlawful.  The  majority  of  the  board  might 
deem  that  person  better  qualified,  and  better  fitted  for  the  school, 
than  any  other  applicant. 

Q.  Many  refuse  to  send  to  school,  on  account  of  children  coming 
from  a  family  where  there  is  diphtheria.  Can  the  board  exclude  those 
children? 

A.  Yes;  the  board  should  meet,  and  by  resolution  forbid  the  at- 
tendance of  such  children,  for  the  time  being,  if  such  attendance  is 
deemed  dangerous  to  the  school  and  community. 

Q.  District  No.  3,  of  this  town,  went  with  territory  to  form  a  new 
town,  and  was  owing  a  debt  for  money  borrowed  from  the  state,  and 
now  ^^  No.  3,^'  in  the  old  town,  has  been  called  upon  to  pay,  and  has 
paid,  the  debt.    Have  we  any  remedy? 

A.  The  most  feasible  remedy  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, providing  that  the  old  No.  3,  that  owed  the  money,  raise  it 
and  pay  it  to  the  new  No.  3. 

Q.  Most  of  the  territory  of  an  adjoining  district,  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  becomes  a  part  of  this  city,  which  is  one  district.  What 
becomes  of  the  school  money  that  is  due  that  district? 

A.  As  the  transfer  of  territory  took  place  after  the  children  of  the 
district  had  been  reported,  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  school 
money  comes  with  so  many  of  them  as  come  into  the  district  where 
they  now  are,  and  in  distributing  it,  the  town  clerk  to  be  governed 
by  section  558;  it  is  payable  to  the  city  treasurer. 

Q.  Has  the  teacher^s  wife  a  legal  right  to  attend  the  school,  she 
being  under  twenty? 

A.  Not  unless  she  is  a  legal  resident  of  the  district.  If  he  is  but  a 
temporary  sojourner  there,  she  is  the  same. 
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Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  district  is  not  entitled  to  school 
money,  if  the  school  was  taught  by  a  teacher  who  held  only  a  "  per- 
mit," or  limited  third  grade  certificate.    How  is  it? 

A.  The  law  does  not  so  provide.  Such  teacher,  though  of  course 
not  yery  well  fitted  to  teach,  is  a  ^^  qualified  teacher  '^  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  the  school  was  a  legal  school. 

Q.  If  a  lady  teacher  marries  while  teaching,  is  she  released  thereby 
from  her  contract  ? 

A.  Whatever  obligation  she  was  under,  before  marriage,  she  re- 
mains under,  as  to  teaching  the  school. 

Q.  There  being  no  school  in  this  district,  have  I  not  a  right  to  send 
to  an  adjoining  district? 

A.  The  law  does  not  so  provide.  Your  own  district  should  main- 
tain a  school,  or  be  extinguished,  and  attached  to  other  districts.  See 
sections  437  and  423. 

Q.  Our  teacher's  certificate  has  run  out.  It  is  70  miles  to  the  county 
superintendent.  Can  she  not  finish  her  school,  on  her  contract? 
Judge says  she  can. 

A.  The  law  expressly  provides  otherwise.  A  contract  *'  shall  ter- 
minate, if  the  authority  to  teach  shall  expire  by  limitation,  and  shall 
not  be  renewed."  (Sec.  438.)  A  teacher  whose  certificate  is  about  to 
expire,  should  do  as  those  do  who  have  no  certificate,  but  wish  to 
teach,  viz.:  attend  an  examination. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bbveral  letters  having  been  received  asking  about  the  three  holidays,  May 
30,  June  10,  and  July  4,  it  is  here  answered,  in  regard  to  May  80  and  July  4,  that 
as  they  come  on  Sunday  this  year,  the  general  statute  makes  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, in  each  case,  a  legal  holiday,  and  it  is  just  as  much  so  for  schools,  as 
any  other  legal' holiday.)  j A  law  was  passed  last  winter,  making  the  10th  of 
June,  1880,  a  legal  holiday.    It  is  so  for  schools,  the  same  as  in  other  cases. 


How  SHOULD  a  date,  say  "  May  11,"  be  read.  May  eleven,  or  May  eleventh? 

W. 

The  eleven  represents  the  ordinal,  and  not  the  cardinal  adjective.  That  is, 
we  mean  by  the  expression,  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  and  not  eleven  days  of 
May.  It  is  more  correct  to  write,  as  well  as  to  read.  May  11th.  Some  write, 
5-11-80,  which,  interpreted,  is,  the  5th  month,  11th  day,  in  the  year  1880.  Curt 
ness  is  the  order  of  the  day.  P  eople  say  "  Thanks,"  not  having  time  to  say  "  I 
thank  yon." 
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EDITORIAL. 


We  give  below  a  table  for  the  purpose  of  showing:,  for  the  different  counties  in 
the  State,  besides  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  1879,  the  per  centage  of  this 
property  so  raised,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  each  child  of  school  age: 


COUNTIBS. 


Adams  .... 
AsbUnd.... 

Barron 

Bajfleld  .... 

Brown 

Baffalo 

Bamett , 

Calamet..  .. 
Chippewa... 

Clark 

Colambla.... 
Crawford.... 

Dane 

Bodge 

Door 

Doaglaf 

Dnnn  

San  Claire  .. 
Fond  da  Lac. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake.. 

Iowa 

Jackson ..... 
Jefferson .... 

Jnneaa 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... 
La  Crosse  . . . 
LaFavette  .. 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc .. 
Marathon.... 
Marinette . . 
Marquette... 
Milwaukee.. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . 

Osankee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Bichland 

Bock 

St.  Croix 

Sank 

Shawano .... 
Sheboygan  . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon 

Walworth.... 
Washington.. 
Waukesna. ... 

Waupaca 

Waushara . . . . 
Winnebago... 
Wood 


Value  of 
property. 


1936,917  83 

979,825  00 

844,270  60 

B50,6^28 

6,093.616  65 

2,877, 148  00 

475,060  80 

5,992,422  00 

6,068,068  00 

2,890,8^  00 

9,928,868  00 

2.298,415  00 

19,577,952  00 

18,877,240  00 

1,520,904  00 

878,291  00 

8,629,800  00 

6,841,966  00 

19.846,102  00 
8,956,949  00 
8,414,175  00 
4,608,697  00 
6,081,521  00 
2,523,539  00 

11,287,963  00 
2,848,580  00 
6,034,681  00 
3,412,721  00 
5,926,604  00 
7,227,771  00 
1,462,015  00 

10,487,008  00 
3,699,996  00 
1,5?7,490  00 
1,649,817  00 

47,882,073  00 
4,078,887  00 
1,511,100  00 
7,552,559  00 
6,778,488  00 
1,026,087  00 
4,087,096  00 
1,612,328  00 
2,809,444  00 
1,251,536  00 

15,251,517  00 
2,^64,704  00 

18,786.325  00 
5,420,999  00 
6,167,928  00 
2.967,200  00 

13, MO,  261  00 
1,111,953  00 
3,405,962  00 
8,825,384  00 

13,427,554  00 

10,836,557  00 

15,806.874  00 
3,783.401  00 
2,879,787  00 

13,705,174  00 
1,659,759  00 


Amonnt  of    l,^*";f,°**«fS 

taxes  for  school  J?i?i"i!,^Sj 

purposes.      ^°?^ti^» 


Amounts  tod  ayerages 1406,803,186  00 


19,193 
2,600 
9,236 
1,860 
88,659 
29,090 
2,583 
17,477 
38,412 
21,796 
51,073 
17,319 
76,931 
58,035 
11,479 
982 
27,977 
81,666 
68,450 
68,351 
84,309 
19,084 
55,446 
12,643 
40,857 
19,477 
21,807 
16,658 
41,180 
82,048 
1,912 
45,688 
20,503 
8,781 
8,918 
210,389 
81.296 
12,706 
87,684 
17,940 
7,372 
2M82 
18,246 
20,056 
2,500 
47,144 
20,892 
75,969 
82,873 
40,479 
9,443 
88,057 
5,133 
21,928 
22,705 
44,261 
26,082 
88,931 
24,188 
14,427 
57,722 
12,169 


77 

00 

57 

00 

16 

f6 

48 

50 

11 

47 

10 

86 

60 

49 

40 

17 

07 

48 

64 

08 

11 

68 

29 

84 

12 

68 

18 

11 

85 

42 

06 

12 

89 

19 

61 

92 

48 

47 

79 

15 

46 

29 

92 

90 

00 

14 

62 

10 

53 

26 

56 

6se 

21 
87 
62 
68 
49 
91 
60 
34 
k8 


11,842,258  86 


9.81 
9.66 
10.94 
8.86 
5.50 
8.08 
5.48 
9.9i 
7.60 
764 
6.14 
7.55 
8.93 
288 
7.65 
2.47 
7.71 
4.62 
8.27 
6.84 
4.07 
4.14 
7.99 
5.01 
8.57 
8.31 
HM 
4.88 
6.04 
4  48 
1.31 
4.^5 
6.66 
6.75 
6.40 
4.45 
7.67 
8.47 
4.96 
2.65 
7.18 
6.22 
8.21 
8.68 
1.99 
8.09 
7.26 
4.05 
6.06 
6.57 
8.17 
2.78 
4.61 
6.41 
6.88 
8.29 
2.52 
2.54 
6.89 
6.06 
4.21 
7.84 


Amout 

of  taxes 

for  each 

child. 


|8» 

846 

4er 

682 
257 

m 

8  81 

27S 

8  81 

680 

464 

277 

882 

877 

297 

871 

476 

6  71 

811 

848 

412 

851 

583 

269 

8 

8 

4 

2 

4 

8. 

4 

2 

8 

4 

2 

4 

8 

4 


07 
86 

21 
51 
67 
.» 
11 
79 
99 
21 
40 
64 
88 
10 
3  61 
266 
8  1» 
881 


4 

8 
SI 
4 
9 
5 
5 
8 


i 


Av.,  4.68 


07 

21 

47 

26 

97 

71 

82 

91 

805 

272 

917 

8S9 

261 

4  81 

2  74 

867 

307 

89S 

88) 

488 


▲▼.,  IS  61 
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The  items  in  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  most  reliable  statistics  re-  i 

ported  last  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Superintendent.    They        / 
are  given  in  this  compact  form  so  as  to  show  most  readily  the  inequalities  of 
taxation,  both  per  dollar  of  property  and  per  child  of  school  age,  in  all  the 
counties  in  the  State.    The  statistics  fVom  the  cities  are  included  in  those  of  the 
conntles  in  which  they  are  located. 

On  examining  the  last  two  columas,  the  following  facts  will  be  discovered: 

1.  The  most  recently  and  sparsely  settled  counties  pay,  as  a  rule,  the  least 
amount  of  tax  on  the  assessed  property,  and  the  largest  amount  for  each  child. 

2.  The  oldest,  most  densely  populated,  and  the  most  wealthy  counties  gener- 
ally, are  taxed  below  the  average  of  4.53  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  near  $3.81,  the 
average  amount  paid  for  each  child. 

8.  The  counties  between  these  extremes  pay,  as  a  rule,  the  highest  rates  on  this 
property  and  somewhat  below  the  average  for  each  child. 

These  facts  mean,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  people  in  the  counties  best  able  to 
meet  their  taxes  for  school  purposes,  pay  the  least,  on  each  dollar  assessed;  and 
that  those  with  the  least  property  and  the  largest  ratio  of  children  to  educate,  pay 
the  most.  Can  any  better  argument  be  adduced  in  favor  of  a  State  tax,  which 
shall  aid  in  equalizing  in  all  the  counties,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  vast  sum  of 
money  raised  each  year  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  ?  Is  the  education  of 
the  children  in  a  community  an  advantage  to  that  community  alone,  and  should 
it  be  paid  for  by  that  community  alone  ?  Is  it  not  also  for  the  highest  well-being 
of  the  State,  and  should  it  not  be  supported  in  every  part  of  the  State  ? 


Ths  new  edition  of  thh  school  codh  has  been  printed.  As  we  have  before 
aanounced,  this  has  been  carefully  revised  in  every  part.  It  contains  all  the 
amendments  to  the  school  laws,  passed  since  the  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1878, 
and  the  comments  on  some  sections  have  been  considerably  extended.  This 
edition,  though  somewhat  enlarged  and  modified,  does  not  render  invalid  the 
one  issued  two  years  ago.  Hon.  David  Atwood,  the  State  Printer,  has  published 
seyeral  hundred  bound  copies  of  the  work,  to  be  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  copy  to 
those  who  apply  for  it.  This  arrangement  was  effected  to  accommodate  those, 
especially  the  teachers  of  the  State,  who  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent        

EiiSEWHERB  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  found  the  programme  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  Conductors,  the  first  week  ki  July,  at  Madison. 
So  necessary  is  it  that  the  subjects  presented  in  the  Institute  Syllabus  for  this 
year  should  be  carefully  examined,  that  all  the  exercises  of  this  meeting  are  con- 
fined to  the  exposition  of  these  subjects.  The  primary  work  required  by  this 
syllabus,  is  quite  difficult  for  those  who  conduct  our  institutes,  to  grasp  and 
present  sucqisssflilly  before  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  It  is,  therefore, 
imperative  for  those  who  give  any  institute  instruction  next  August,  or  next 
fall,  to  attend  this  meeting  and  participate  in  the  exercises. 

'Without  doubt,  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  for  holding  at  least  fifty- 
five  institutes  in  the  next  series.  It  is  expected  that  more  applications  will  be 
made  for  institutes  in  October  and  November  than  were  held  last  year  in  these 
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months,  and  so  the  demand  for  conductors  in  August  will  not  be  so  great  as  it 
was  last  year.  Besides,  more  county  superintendents  will  assist  the  principal 
conductors,  or  will  provide  assistance,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  in- 
structing their  teachers.  The  Institute  Committee  have  engaged  the  services  of 
Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  to  labor  for  them  through  the  entire  insti- 
tute  season,  this  coming  summer  and  fall  and  next  spring.  He  will  be  em- 
ployed twenty  weeks  in  this  work.  This,  in  effect,  is  placing  a  fifth  regular 
conductor  in  the  field.  At  present,  no  one  can  determine  how  many  irregular 
or  assistant  conductors  will  be  required  in  August  and  the  first  part  of  Beptem- 
ber.  By  the  first  of  this  month,  thirty.fonr  applications  for  institutes  have  been 
received  from  the  county  superintendents,  nearly  all  of  which  must  be  granted 


Thb  utility  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  devised  for  the  institutes  this  year, 
was  thoroughly  tested  in  the  spring  series  by  regular  conductors.  The  testimony 
is  unanimous  from  the  teachers  who  attended  these  institutes,  as  well  as  from 
the  county  superintendents  who  held  them,  that  no  more  practical  and  instruc- 
tive work  has  ever  been  performed  thiough  this  agency  for  improving  our 
schools.  The  most  experienced  teachers,  especially  in  our  county  schools,  are 
the  warmest  in  the  praise  of  the  scheme.  This  should  encourage  and  stimulate 
all  the  superintendents  who  will  arrange  for  the  summer  and  fall  series,  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  secure  a  large  attendance  in  their  counties,  upon  the  insti- 
tutes. They  may  be  assured  that  the  instruction  is  fresh,  novel,  and  not  trivial, 
while  it  is  largely  confined  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  classes.  It 
reaches  down  to  the  foundations  of  the  public  school  work.  We  saw  last  spring 
strangers  at  the  sessions  of  some  institutes,  exhibiting  at  first  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt at  the  simple,  and  elementary  subjects  under  discussion ;  but  as  the  exer- 
cises progressed,  they  would  become  intensely  interested  and  remain  for  hours 
listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  conductors  and  the  answers  of  the  teachers. 
A  number  of  the  superintendents  who  were  furnished  in  the  spring  with  institutes, 
have  written  requesting  that  the  same  work  may  be  done  for  them  elsewhere  in 
their  counties  this  summer  or  fall. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

ThB  Twenty-EigMh  Annual  8e$8ion  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers^  Association  mU 

he  held  at  Madison,  July  Uh,  ^th,  S^A,  and  9th,  1880. 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY  BYBKING,  JULY  6tH. 
8:00.     OPBNIHa  EXEKCTSES. 

Lbctubb  —  Some  National  Experiments  in  Education  —  Prof.  Joseph 
EiCEBBOK,  Beloit  College. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORKIKG,  JULY  7tH. 

9:00.   Opekihg  Exercises. 

President's  Address. 

The  Developing  Method  —  Supt.  C.  F.  Yiebahn,  Manitowoc. 

Some  Incalculable  Elements  of  School  Work  —  Pres.  J.  W.  StbarnS) 
Whitewater. 

Primary  Teaching,  Illustrated  by  Class  Exercises— Miss  Mary  Bray- 
man,  Platteville. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

Superintendents*  Meeting, 

2:00.    Organization  and  Roll  Call. 

2: 15.   Address  —  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford. 

2:45.   Proper  Tests  in  Teachers*  Examinations,  and  How  Exercised  —  Supt 

M.  S.  Frawley. 
3: 30.    Teachers'  Libraries  —  Supt.  D.  D.  Parsons. 
4:15.    Saperintendents'   Duty  and  Action  toward  the  Course  of  Study  for 

Ungraded  Schools  —  Supt  Agnes  Hosford. 

J.  T.  LUNN,  Ohairman  (f  Committee. 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING. 

8:00.    Lbcture— Rev.  Henry  T.  Rose,  Milwaukee. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY  8tH. 

9:00.    Opening  byercisss. 

The  Teacher's  Qualifications  —  Supt  J.  J.  Somers,  Milwaukee. 

The  Methods  of  Teaching  German  —  Prof.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Lawrence 

University. 
The  Province  and  Function  of  a  Normal  School  —  Pres.  G.  8.  Alrbb, 

Oshkosh. 
The  Kindergarten  —  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

2: 00.    Walks  in  and  about  Kaples  —  Miss  Etta  S.  Carle,  East  Troy. 

Natural  Science  in  Schools — Prof.  Samuel  Calyin,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Election  of  Officers, 
Miscellaneous  Business. 
All  papers  presented  will  be  open  for  discussion. 

THURSDAY    EVENING. 

Visit  to  Washburne  Observatory. 

Remarks  and  Explanations  by  Prof.  James  C.  Watsocn. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  9tH. 
£XCURSI0N  TO  THE  DeLLS  OF    THE  WISCONSIN. 
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EXHIBITORY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  made  arrangements  for  an  exhibit  of  work 
in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Liberal  premiums  are  offered.  The  fair  will  be 
held  at  Madison,  September  6th  to  10th.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  schools 
prepaiting  work  for  the  State  Fair  will  exhibit  the  same  at  the  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation. Information  will  be  furnished  by  Supt.  John  S.  Dore,  Neillsvllle,  or 
QeiL  George  E.  Bryant,  Madison. 

The  sessions  of  the  Association  will  be  favored  with  music,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  T.  H.  Brand. 

The  Senate  Chamber  and  adjoining  rooms  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Association. 

The  hotels  will  entertain  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  The  Park  Hotel  will 
charge  $2;  the  Vilas  House,  $1.50  and  $2;  the  Capital  House,  $1;  boarding 
houses,  $1  per  day. 

All  the  Hallways  of  Wisconsin  will  return  at  oncfif  th  fare,  all  actual  members 
of  the  Association  who  pay  full  fare  to  Madison. 

The  expenses  of  the  excursion  to  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  will  be  moderate. 

Teachers  desiring  to  make  an  excursion  around  the  lakes  can  take  boats  at 

Milwaukee  on  the  10th  and  14th,  at  the  same  rates  originally  offered  by  Messrs. 

Leopold  &  Austrian,  of  Chicago. 

W.  H.  BEACH,  Beloit, 

Preatdent, 

W.  H.  CHANDLER,  Sun  Prairie, 

Chairman  Ex.  Com, 

P.  W.  ISHAM,  Elkhorn, 
JuM  1, 1880.  Secretary, 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS, 

July  5th  and  6th^  1880, 

m  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  HABISON,  WIS. 

PROGRAMME. 
Monday,  July  5th, 

FOBBNOON. 

1.  9 :  00  o'clock. —  Devotional  Exercises. 

2.  9 :  10  o'clock. —  Organization. 

8.    9: 15  o'clock.— Teaching  the  First  Reader,  Prof.  Rob't  Graham. 

4.  10: 15  o'clock. —  Primary  Arithmetic,  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton. 

5.  11: 15  o'clock. — Penmanship  taught  Primary  Pupils,  Prof.  Jesse  B. 

Thayer. 

AFTERNOON. 

6.  2: 00  o'clock.— United  States  Histoiy  and  Government,  E^of.  Albert 

Salisbury. 

7.  8 :  00  o'clock.—  Primary  Geography,  Miss.  Rose  C.  Swart. 

8.  4 :  00  o'clock.—  Spelling  taught  Primary  Classes,  Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery. 
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ETKNIKO. 

9.    8: 00  O'clock.— Introduction  of  the   System   of  Grading   Country 

Schools,  Prof.  Rob't  Graham. 

10.  8: 45  o'clock.— Programmes   and   Records  for    Grading   Country 

Schools,  Supt  James  T.  Lunn. 

Tuaday^  July  OfA. 

FOBEKOON. 

11.  9: 00  o'clock.— Devotional  Exercises. 

12.  9: 10  o'clock.— Teaching  numbers  to  Primary  Pupils,  Miss.  Mary 

Brayman. 

13.  10: 10  o'clock.  — Drawing,  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton. 

14.  11 :  10  o'clock.—  Language  Lessons,  Prof.  Jesse  B.  Thayer. 

AFTKBNOON. 

15.  2: 00  o'clock.—  School  Organization,  Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery. 

16.  8 :  00  o,clock.—  General  Exercise  in  teaching  History  to  Primary 

Classes,  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury. 

K0TB8. 

1.  All  the  exercises  are  confined  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  contained  in  the 
Institute  Syllabus  for  this  year. 

8.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  half  of  the  hour  assigned  to  each  subject,  will 
be  occupied  by  the  person  named  in  the  programme;  and  that  the  last  half  will 
be  deroted  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  in  this  all  the  conductors 
will  participate. 

3.  The  persons  appointed  to  assist  the  regular  conductors  in  holding  the  in- 
stitutes next  summer  and  fall,  are  expected  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the 
exercises. 

4.  All  the  conductors  are  requested  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  Monday  morning.  It  may  be  necessary  for  most  of  them  to  reach 
Madison  at  the  close  of  the  week  preyious. 

5.  One-half  of  the  actual  expenses  of  the  conductors  in  traveling  to  Madison, 
and  returning  home,  and  all  their  expenses  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting,  will 
be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools. 

W.  C.  Whitfokd, 
Madison  Wis.,  May  24, 1880.  W.  H.  Chandlbb, 

Wm.  E.  Smith, 
InitituU  Oommittee. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MA8TSRPIECE8  OF  ENGLISH  LiTBRATUBB.  By  William  Swiutou,  Author  of 
**  Harper's  Language  Series,**  etc.,  with  Portraits.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Shaw's  English  Litebature  is  a  rery  readable  book,  more  so  than  most  of 

fho  similar  manuals  which  preceded  or  followed  it.    But  most  of  the  compilers 

cf  these  books  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  aware  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
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take  any  satisfactory  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  English  Literature  in  a  sin. 
gle  small  Tolume ;  as  much  so  as  to  paint  a  great  battle  upon  a  ^single  canyaas. 
Hr.  Bwinton  is  wiser  than  this.  He  gives  us  some  master<pieces  from  forty  of 
the  master  spirits  of  our  literature,  from  Bhakspeare  to  Huxley.  This  is  mach 
better  tlian  the  usual  collection  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  is  one  grett 
merit  of  the  compilation.  But  he  doubles  the  value  of  the  volume  by  giving  us 
characterizations  of  these  forty  masters  by  some  of  the  best  critics  or  essayists; 
by  men  competent  to  do  them  justice.  Thus  Johnson  tells  us^about  Shakspeare, 
Taine  about  Bunyan,  Channing  about  Milton,  Choate  about  Webster,  and  Alcott 
about  Emerson.  The  Portraits  are  life  like,  and  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the 
book,  from  which  you  turn  with  a  fresh  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  the  literature  of 
your  mother-tongue,  and  of  admiration  for  its  masters.  We  predict  that  this 
manual  will  have  a  more  stimulating  and  flruitfal  effect  in  the  class-room  than 
most  of  those  in  use.  The  other  portions  of  the  editor's  work,  such  as  defini- 
tions, introductions,  analyses,  notes,  etc.,  are  mostly  well  done.  We  should  say 
a  little  more  common  information  might  have  been  taken  for  granted,  but  on 
the  whole  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  book. 

The  Tbmpbbancb  Lesson  Book.  This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  short 
lessons  on  alcohol  and  its  action  on  the  body,  and  is  designed  for  reading  in 
schools  and  families.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  BeqJ.  W.  Richardson,  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  of  England.  It  is  issued  by  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society  and  Publication  House,  of  New  York,  and  contains  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pages.  The  work  is  divided  into  fifty-two  lessons,  each  of  which 
presents  a  distinct  subject  in  a  most  clear  and  orderly  statement,  and  is  followed 
by  a  set  of  questions  covering  the  points  discussed.  The  spirit  of  great  candor 
prevades  every  sentence.  The  author  exhibits  a  masterly  comprehension  of  the 
subject  in  its  details,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  treatment  is  largely  scientific,  and 
yet  is  not  divorced  from  a  vigorous  moral  sentiment.  This  book  furnishes  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  nature  of  alcohol,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  human  system,  that  we  have  ever  read,  and  is  from  a  source  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  his  conclusions.  It  should 
be  read  by  hundreds  of  teachers  in  charge  of  the  youth  of  our  State,  and  espec- 
ially by  many  thousand  young  men  growing  up  in  our  high  schools.  Normal 
schools,  and  colleges. 

Sea  Sickness  is  treated  in  a  practical  sensible  way  by  Dr.  Greo.  M.  Beard,  an 
eminent  physician  of  New  York,  in  a  little  book  of  seventy-five  pages,  in  flexible 
cloth,  which  costsfifty  cents.  The  doctor  speaks  from  experience,  from  observa* 
tion  and  from  the  result  of  extensive  experiments,  and  shows  how  the  trouble, 
which  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
may  be  prevented  or  greatly  relieved.  Those  about  crossing  the  water  will  want 
it    Address  E.  B.  Treat,  767  Broadway,  New  York, 

The  Otsteb,  Clah,  and  other  common  mollusks  are  treated  upon  by  Profl 
Alpheus  Hyatt,  in  No.  6,  of  the  Guides  for  Science-Teaching,  issued  bj  Ginn 
and  Heath,  Boston.  Sixty.five  pages  of  letter  press,  and  sixteen  more  of  illustra- 
tions, carry  the  reader  from  the  clam,  and  oyster,  to  the  squid  and  octopus. 
These  science  primers  are  admirable  for  teachers  who  would  enlarge  the  horizon 
of  knowledge  for  themselves  and  pupils,  and  find  delight  as  well  as  profit  therel^. 
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A  Thousakd  Reqe27T*b  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  with  the  same  on  slips'of 
card  hoard,  and  a  key  to  the  questions,  are  published,  together  with  the  other 
Begenfs  Questions  used  in  Kew  York,  by  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  price  of  the  book  with  key,  ani  the  box  of  cards,  is  $1.00.  The  whole  eight 
series  of  questions  in  the  common  branches  are  eminently  practical  and  useful, 
wheneyer  questions  need  to  be  used,  in  examinations. 

The  North  American  Reyiew  for  June  contains  Popular  Fallacies  about 
Russia,  a  timely  article  by  E.  W.  Stoughton,  our  late  minister  to  that  country; 
DiYorces  in  New  England,  which  touches  evils  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
region;  McClellan's  Last  Service  to  the  Republic,  Part  III ;  Has  the  Southern 
Pulpit  failed  ?  An  answer  to  the  Rev.  David  Swing ;  Caste  at  West  Point,  and 
notices  of  some  interesting  publications.  The  Review  is  $5.00  a  year,  single 
number  fifty  cents.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Tab  Art  op  SECURiNa  Attention,  by  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  is  No.  4  of  School- 
Room  Classics.  Published  by  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  con- 
tains  many  good  hints  for  teachers  who  fail  in  the  matter  indicated,  and  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  the  publishers  fifteen  cents. 
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THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

Congress  continues  in  session,  doing  practically  nothing.  All  political  inter- 
est for  (the  past  month  has  seemed  to  center  upon  the  impending  presidential 
nominations. 

Postmaster  General  Key  has  resigned  to  accept  a  XJ.  S.  Judgeship  in  Tennes- 
see; and  Horace  May nard,  now  Minister  to  Turkey,  has  been  appointed  Post* 
master  General  in  his  stead.  General  Longstreet  is  to  succeed  Mr.  May  nard  at 
Constantinople. 

President  Hayes  has  again  vetoed  an  appropriation  bill,  on  the  ground  that 
a  political ''  rider  " —  a  clause  relating  to  the  supervision  of  elections  —  was  im- 
properly attached  thereto. 

Not  the  least  important  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  quadrennial  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  church,  at  Cincinnati.  Four  new  bishops  were 
elected,  viz. :  Drs.  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Henry  W.  Warren,  John  P.  Hurst,  and  Eras- 
tos  O.  Haven.  

THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

The  Russian  Government  has  been  engaged  in  the  trial  of  Nihilist  prisoners. 
Two  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  a  number  of  others  to  hard  labor  or  banish- 
ment to  Siberia. 

Bismark  is  haying  trouble  with  the  Reichstag,  or  German  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   Two  of  his  measures  have  met  with  defeat. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  movements  of  the  new  British  Cabinet,  especially 
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with  respect  to  Turkey,  over  which  England  assumed  a  sort  of  protectorate  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878.  Ever  since  that  time,  affairs  in  Turkey  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  the  Turkish  government  having  fulfilled  none  of  ita 
pledges  of  reform.  A  new  English  Minister,  Mr.  Goschen,  has  been  sent  to 
Constantinople  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  Layard,  who  has  been  thought  too  leni- 
ently inclined  toward  the  Turks.  An  incipient  revolution  is  reported  in  Al- 
bania, the  Illyria  of  ancient  history,  against  the  Turkish  rule  and  against  the 
delivery  to  Montenegro  of  a  strip  of  Albanian  territory  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin. 

A  terrible  famine  exists  in  Armenia.    It  is  said  that  the  suffering  is  far  greater 
than  anything  in  Ireland,  and  the  distress  in  Ireland  is  by  no  means  ended. 


THE  JESUITS  IN  PRANCE. 

The  Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Jesus,  form  the  most  famous  and  influential  of  all 
the  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  order  was  organized  in  1540  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  and  several  associates,  including  Laynez  and  Francis  Xavier. 
In  addition  to  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  common  to  all 
monastic  orders,  he  instituted  a  fourth,  by  which  the  members  bound  themselves 
to  go  on  any  missionary  undertaking  to  which  the  Pope  might  appoint  them. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  society  was  the  prosecution  of  missionary  labor 
in  remote  and  difficult  fields,  but  its  aims  were  soon  modified,  so  that  it  became 
the  especial  supporter  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Pope  as  against  Protestants, 
kings,  bishops,  or  opposers  of  any  sort. 

The  order,  by  reason  of  its  thorough  discipline  and  peculiar  advantages, 
soon  became  very  prominent  in  the  educational  work  of  the  church,  while 
it  also  worked  itself  deeply  into  the  political  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
Jesuits  became  the  agents  of  papal  intrigue  and  aggression  in  every  court  of 
Europe,  and  thus  came  often  into  disfavor  with  the  temporal  authoritiei.  They 
were  expelled  from  Portugal  in  1759,  from  France  in  1764,  f^om  Spain  in  1767; 
and  in  1773  Pope  Clement  XIV  dissolved  the  whole  order.  It  was  not  AiUy  re- 
established until  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814. 

The  great  missionary  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jesuits  in  Japan,  China, 
North  and  South  America,  and  other  countries,  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  world;  but  it  is  in  their  work  as  educators  in  civilized  countries  that  they 
have  been  most  influential  and  most  feared. 

They  are  especially  fitted  for  this  work  by  their  peculiar  system  of  training, 
which  ^  exhibits  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  most 
correct  appreciation  of  the  religious  instincts  and  impulses  of  mankind.'*  In 
France  alone,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  they  have  graduated  more  than  60,000 
students,  and  have  given  instruction  to  ten  times  that  number,  or  600,000.  Their 
schools,  moreover,  are  probably  the  best  in  France.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  French  republicanism  fears  the  results  of  this  immense  infiuence  con- 
stantly at  work  upon  the  youth  of  the  nation. 

The  Ferry  Educational  Bill  of  which  so  much  has  been  written  in  the  past 
few  months,  was  a  measure  designed  to  place  the  control  of  public  instruction 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  State  by  giving  it  the  sole  power  to  confer 
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degrees.  It  is  as  if  the  State  of  Wisconsin  should  require  all  graduates  of  pri- 
rate  schools  and  colleges  to  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  hands  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  State  institutions  upon  examinations  by  them.  It  also  strikes  at  the 
Church  schools  by  depriving  them  of  State  funds  and  in  other  ways 

The  famous  7th  clause  provided  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
teaching  in  any  way  who  belonged  to  any  religious  order  not  authorized  by  the 
State.  This  was  aimed  especially  at  the  Jesuits.  This  clause  was  defeated  in 
the  National  Assembly,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Cabinet  or 
Ministry. 

Thereupon,  the  government  proceded  to  revive  the  old  decrees,  or  laws,  against 
the  Jesuits;  and  they  are  to  be  expelled  from  the  country,  leaving  behind  them 
twenty-seven  flourishing  colleges  and  a  great  number  of  secondaiy  schools. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  is  organizing  new  State  schools,  having  estab- 
lished about  seven  hundred  in  the  past  year. 


NOTES. 


Tus  coMMSNCEXSNT  exercises  of  the  Fox 
Lake  Seminary  will  be  hold  Wednesday,  Jnne 
16th. 

Thk  ninetxentq  annual  meetimo  of  the 
IVational  Bdacational  Association,  will  be 
held  at  Chatanqna,  New  York,  Jaly  13, 14, 15, 
and  16,  18S0. 

At  thb  bpbino  examinations  in  Dnnn 
coonty,  there  were  134  applicants,  of  whom 
W  received  third  grade  cortiflcates,  and  one 
second  grade. 

PBor.  Graham,  of  Oshkosh,  condacti,  in 
JLngoat,  for  two  weeks,  an  institnte  in  Cedar 
coonty,  Iowa,  lie  is  assisted  by  two  teachers 
in  that  SUte. 

1LAB8UAI.L.  Academy,  F  W.  Denison,  Prin- 
cipal, has  been  placed  upon  the  accredited 
list  of  the  State  University,  for  the  ancient 
i  daasical  course. 

Thibtken  students  graduate  in  the  differ- 
eni  conrses  of  study  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Milton  College,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, June  80. 

FiiTEEN  students  graduate  at  the  Lawrence 
University,  Appleton,  July  14.  The  Com- 
mencement week  of  this  institution  promises 
to  be  very  interesting. 

John  S.Dorb,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Clark  county,  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paraly- 
sis Tuesday,  Hay  85th.  It  was  general,  pro- 
ducing complete  prpstration  of  mind  and 
body  for  a  short  time.  His  physicians  effect- 
ad  speedy  relief,  and  an  early  restoration  to 
liealth  is  confidently  expected. 


James  MjlcAlister,  Esq.,  was  elected.  May 
4th,  the  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Milwaukee,  receiving  19  out  of  2t}  votes  in 
the  Board  of  Edticatlon  of  that  city. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  several 
normal  schools  occur  as  follows :  River  Falls, 
Friday,  June  11th;  Whitewater  and  Oshkosh« 
Thursday,  June  17th;  and  Platteville,  Thura^ 
day,  June  94lh. 

pRor.  Funk,  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Bay  View,  writes:  *' School  work  is  pros* 
pering.  The  board  have  employed  an  addi- 
tional teacher  this  term,  on  account  of  in- 
creased attendance." 

Supt.  Db  Motte,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  at  Delavan,  attended  the  convention 
of  ihe  principals  of  similar  schools,  held  the 
last  week  in  May,  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
Prof.  Cochrane  acted  as  superintendent  ad 
interim. 

Retbessntative  Ballou,  a  Rhode  Island 
man,  last  month  introduced  into  the  House  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  a  commission 
to  report  on  the  amendment  of  the  ortho- 
graphy of  public  documents.  It  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  seven 
members  to  Inquire  what  amendments  in 
orthography  may  be  easily  introduced  into 
public  documents  and  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  accepted  in  civil  service  ex- 
amination, and  whether  it  is  expedient  to  in- 
vite the  government  of  Groat  Britain  to  unite 
in  constituting  a  Joint  commission  to  con- 
sider such  amendments. 
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Ths  Pljmonth  ReporUr^  of  Febraary  18, 

contains  the  following  item: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Brier  opened  his  night  school 
for  instrtiction  in  penmanship  and  arithmetic 
on  Monday  evening.  His  class  numbers  over 
sixtv  and  Is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  nigh  school  room,  ho  having  applications 
beyond  the  accommodations  thas  afforded. 
The  term  will  consist  of  twelve  evenings  of 
instruction.  Those  of  oar  yoang  people  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  members  of  the 
the  class,  will  be  greatly  benefited,  as  none 
are  better  competent  for  instruction  in  the 
work  undertaken  than  Prof.  Brier. 

A  LATX  number  of  the  Spike^  published  at 
Lake  Mills,  contains  this  item  in  respect  to 
the  public  schools  in  that  village: 

"  School  closed  on  Friday  for  two  weeks  va- 
cation.  With  the  close  of  school  terminated 
Prof.  Gould's  first  term  as  principal,  and  the 
district  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon 
obtaining  such  a  thorough  teacher,  combined 
with  a  perfect  gentleman.  From  the  day  that 
Prof,  (iould  entered  the  school-house  until 
the  present  time  he  has  had  but  one  purpose, 
and  that  was  the  best  interest  of  the  scholars. 
Some  of  them  did  not  like  his  methods,  and 
showed  signs  of  rebellion,  but  they  were  only 
temporary,  and  now  the  best  of  feelings  ex- 
ist between  teacher  Knd  scholars.  Duringthe 
spring  term  Prof.  Gonld  will  be  able  to  cio  a 
better  woik  than  during  the  winter  term,  for 
he  has  succeeded  in  grading  the  school,  and 

fettlng  it  into  proper  condition  and  shape  to 
e  run  as  a  graded  school. 

Repvblicax  France  is  making  the  most  he- 
roic efforts  to  educate  her  people.  From  1871 
to  1S77,  the  ordinsry  expenditures  of  primary 
schools  were  increased  thirty-four  par  cent. 
The  subsidy  of  the  government  to  primary 
schools  was,  in  1(171,8,680,000  francs;  in  1878 
it  was  15,647,000  francs;  in  1880,  it  was  about 
S0,CO0,0OO.  The  increase  in  the  communal 
taxes  for  educational  purposes,  flrom  1871  to 
1877,  was  above  forty-four  per  cent.,  and  in 
those  of  the  departments,  forty-seven  per 
cent.  Besides  this,  an  immense  sum  has  been 
expended  in  building  and  repairing  school- 
honses.  Nothing  like  such  zeal  in  the  work 
of  education  has  ever  been  known  in  the  pre- 
vious history  of  France.  A  distinguished 
French  statesman  some  time  since  said,  in 
addressing  a  body  of  teachers,  that  "  The  re 
cent  humiliation  of  France  was  more  owing 
to  German  schcol-masters  than  to  German 
soldiers,  and  that  it  remained  for  French 
school-masters  to  redeem  the  lost  honor. '^  It 
would  really  seem  as  if  France  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  into  effect  that  sentiment. 

Sbyiral  tears  since  we  became  acquaint- 
ed with  a  gentleman  in  New  Jersey,  who  had 
invented  a  barometer  constructed  of  pieces  of 
wood,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  de- 
scribed below,  and  it  was  then  in  successful 
use  by  him: 


On  board  a  Mexican  steamer  recentlj  u« 
rived  at  Mobile,  was  a  barometer  of  very  sin- 
pie  tonstructlon,  but  of  greatest  accuracy.  It 
consisted  only  of  a  long  strip  of  cedar,  very 
thin,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
about  an  inch  wide,  cut  with  the  grain,  mi 
set  in  a  block,  or  foot.  This  cedar  strip  wu 
backed,  or  lined,  with  one  of  white  pine,  cat 
across  the  grain,  and  the  two  weretlchtlj 
glued  together.  To  bend  these  when  dry  is  to 
snap  them,  bnt  on  the  approach  of  bad 
weather  the  cedar  curls  over  until  the  top  at 
times  touches  the  ground.  This  simple  in* 
strumunt  is  the  invention  of  a  Mexican  goitar 
maker,  and  such  is  Its  accuracy  that  it  will  in* 
dicate  the  coming  on  of  a  storm  fully  twenty* 
four  hours  before  any  other  kind  of  barometer 
known.  If  this  instrument  acts  as  describsd, 
there  could  easily  be  a  scale  made  by  compar* 
ison  with  a  mercurial  barometer,  and  it  conld 
be  used  In  place  of  a  mercurial.  It,  we  doabt 
not,  would  be  much  cheaper  also,  placing  it 
within  the  reach  of  persons  now  unable  to 
possess  a  mercurial  or  aneroid  barometer. 

A  coifMiTTEE  of  prominent  citizens  In  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  was  recently  appointed  to  exam* 
ine  the  work  done  in  one  of  the  public  school! 
of  that  city;  and  in  the  report  published  in 
the  Pioneer  Presi^  occurs  the  following  re- 
commendation in  reference  to  tcxt-booka: 

**  One  more  thing,  of  the  highest  importance 
to  all  the  public  schools  in  the  county,  in  the 
briefest  terms,  bnt  with  the  hope  it  will  ar- 
rest attention  and  secure  further  discussion. 
In  the  system  of  rivalry  by  numerous  pub- 
lishing houses  to  produce  and  Introduce  for 
their  gain,  into  the  public  schools,  new  series 
of  text-books,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  aim 
simply  at  the  production  of  tne  best  books, 
but  to  secure  novelty,  much  that  was  good  in 
others  had  to  be  sacrificed;  and  when  they 
conld  go  no  further  in  changing  rules  and 
definitions,  and  methods,  matter  has  been  in- 
troduced, especially  in  the  grammars,  that  It 
were  well  to  omit:  and  to  your  committee,  it 
seems  that  great  good  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  appointment  of  a  federal  conimission, 
composed  of  quite  a  number  of  the  best  prac- 
tical educators,  in  various  grades,  in  the  coun- 
try, who  ehould,  once  in  tun  years,  examine 
by  sections  and  report  on  all  text-books  sub- 
mitted, and  those  recommended  (the  necessary 
chanso  in  laws  having  first  been  effected), 
should  be,  by  act  of  Congress,  made  the  only 
books  to  be  used  for  ten  years  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  would  have  better  books, 
by  far;  would  have  uniformity  In  methods  of 
calculation  and  in  pronounclatlon.  Millions 
of  money  would  b&  saved  to  the  parents,  and 
then  those  out  of  school  could  still  assist  In 
their  studies  those  yet  in.  Now  in  five  years, 
we  find  the  text-books  so  totally  changed  that 
it  is  difttcult  at  times  to  render  much  asiiat- 
ance. 


11 


State  Supt.  Shaknoiv,  of  Missouri,  says: 
**  The  text-book  question  is  becoming  a  se- 
rious one.  Under  the  law  a  condition  of 
things  is  growing  up  Infinitely  worse  than  the 
old  evil  of  frequent  .change  and  attendant 
cost.  In  1875,  when  the  law  first  went  into 
operation,  I  pointed  out  most  of  its  glaring 
defects  and  urged  amendments.  These  re- 
commendations were  repeated  in  1837,  and 
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•gain  in  1879,  but  the  book  agents,  who  were 
pleased  with  the  adyantages  this  law  gives 
them,  were  promptly  on  hand,  and  defeated 
the  proposed  changes.  The  evils  flowing 
from  the  law  are  three-fold.  First,  the  war  of 
book  factions  undnlj  excites  the  communities 
at  large,  and  they  imagine  their  dearest  rights 
and  liberties  are  abont  to  be  wrested  trom 
them.  This  produces  discontent  and  dlssat- 
isCftction  with  the  public  school  system.  Sec- 
ondly, the  influence  of  the  persuasive  means 
adopted  to  secure  the  spoils  In  the  selection 
for  Ave  years,  is  demoralizing  and  corrupting 
in  the  extreme.  Bribery,  direct  and  indirect, 
with  liberal  hand,  sowed  the  seeds  in  the  con* 
tost  through  which  we  have  Just  passed, 
which  will  produce  a  luxuriant  harvest  of  cor* 
ruption.  Thirdly,  the  strife  of  book  concerns 
debases  the  whole  subject  of  education  in 
many  minds  to  oue  exclusively  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  its  ending  leaves  bitterness  and  di* 
visions  from  which  no  one  reaps  any  advan- 
tages,  except  the  victorions  book  house  and 
those  it  paid  to  secure  the  results.  As  I  view 
the  subject,  the  tendency  of  the  present  law 
is  evil,  with  scarcely  a  redeeming  feature,  and 
certainly  nnattendcd  with  a  compensating 
good." 

SUPT.  Katbbun,  of  Buffalo  county,  pub- 
lishes in  the  Journal  at  Alma,  a  report  of  his 
spring  examination  of  teachers.  In  it  occurs 
this  statement: 

By  comparing  the  standing  above  with  those 
of  other  examinations  it  will  bo  seen  that 
the?  are  generally  much  higher.  There  are 
aodoubtcaiy  exceptions ;  some  are  content  to 
receive  just  the  '^poss  mark.''  This  increase 
of  Btanoios,  and  a  greater  number  who  read 
educational  journals,  are  convincing  evidence 
that  our  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
their  qnaliflcations  that  they  may  more  satis- 
factorily perform  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them.  This  effort  should  not  go  unappreciat- 
ed, but  when  ihcy  among  others,  ask  for  em- 
ployment, the  preferences  should  be  given  to 
those  who  are  showing  an  interest  In  their 
work.  Some  must  be  rejected,  and  it  is  only 
justice  to  the  industrious  and  ambitious  ones 
that  the  negligent  and  indifferent  be  turned 
ofll  It  is  difBcnlt  to  keep  a  certificate  from 
the  latter  as  long  as  they  succeed  in  reaching 
the  required  standard.  If  district  boards  and 
the  people  will  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  and  w^ill  pav  them  wages  accordingly, 
the  Inferior  ones  will  soon  be  weeded  out  and 
our  class  of  teachers  be  much  improved;  if 
the  teachers  improve,  our  schools  cannot 
kalp  improving. 

SxTFT.  F.  W.  Pabksb,  of  the  Qulncy  schools, 
Masa.,  presents  the  following  points  in  his 
syatem,  which  has  come  so  prominently  into 
notice: 

1.  I  was  placed  In  absolute  control  of  the 

aatncy  schools  four  and  one-half  years  ago  — 
^solute  to  this  extent:     All  methods  and 
manner  of  teachlQg,  courses  of  study,  exam- 


inations, books  to  be  used,  appointments  and 
removals  of  teachers.  In  this  the  committee 
have  kept  faith,  and  supported  me  at  overr 
step. 

2.  I  gave  the  same  freedom  to  my  teachers . 
They  use  methods,  ways,  and  means  that  they 
understand,  and  believe  in.  They  are  crip- 
pled by  no  absolute  standard  of  results.  Sz- 
aminatlons  are  simply  indications  of  progress, 
and  take  their  place  in  relative  importance 
with  other  tests.  Real  mind  development, 
and  the  atuinment  of  real  skill  are  absolute 
demands  made  upon  teachers,  giving  n/^n/y  qf 
time^  and  considering  adverse  conditions  both 
of  poor  preparation  of  pupils,  and  lack  of 
teaching  and  training  power  on  the  part  of 
teachen.  Quality,  and  not  quantity,  is  the 
demand,  when  a  teacher  falls,  after  reason* 
able  assistance,  he  or  she  resigns. 

3.  My  principal  work  is  to  teach  and  in- 
struct my  teachers,  This  I  try  to  do  l»y  les- 
ions, lectures,  private  interviews,  books,  and 
by  leaching  classes  of  children  continually,  in 
order  to  show  how  work  should  be  done. 

Hy  main  reliance  for  the  perpetuity  of  good 
work  is  in  slowly  leaJing  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  teaching.  If  princi- 
ples are  understood,  methods  will  take  cars 
of  themselves. 

4.  We  will  try  to  learn  a  subject,  or  to  at- 
tain  a  skUl,  bv  constantly  doing;  that  is.  wa 
learn  writing  by  writing;  spelling  by  spelling; 
English  by  constantly  trying  to  use  good 
Snglishi 

6.  We  try  to  make  all  work  a  unit  — one 
thing  helping  alt  the  others.  Language  is 
taught  as  one  branch— all  its  parts  at  tho 
same  :ime  —  oral  language  and  written  with 
all  that  perlalns  to  them. 

6.  I  buy  all  reading  books,  and  have  a  cir- 
culating library  of  l»)  set-s  of  books— 25  in 
each  set  — of  the  best  readers,  magazines, 
histories,  etc.,  published.  Each  teacher  has 
all  the  reading  matter  she  desires. 

7.  My  reliance  for  filling  vacancies  is  upon 
a  class  of  pupil  teachers,  who  are  constantly 
working  in  our  schools  without  pay.  When  I 
am  sure  that  they  can  teach  and  control  a 
room,  I  recommend  them. 

8.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  nothing  new 
in  our  schools.  The  same  methods  have  been 
used  for  years  in  Germany  and  in  this  coun- 
try. Please  to  say  that  we  claim  nothing  new, 
nothing  finished,  nothing  that  is  not  founded 
upon  well-known,  and  orthodox  principles. 

bo  far  as  results  are  concerned,  I  must  leavs 
that  to  others  to  say.  I  am  satisfied  with  ths 
beslnning,  for  that  is  all  that  we  have  made— 
a  beginning. 

The  following  item  was  prepared  for  the 
May  number  of  the  Journal,  but  was  crowded 
out  in  making  up  the  form:-— 

Ex-Statb  Supebintsndsnt  Siabinq  has 
been  engaged  as  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Mankato,  Minnesota.  He  en- 
ters upon  his  duties  next  August.  His  many 
Ariends  in  this  State  will  congratulate  both 
him  and  the  managers  of  tho  school,  upon  tho 
arrangement.  His  experience  in  the  pubUc 
school  work,  his  scholarly  abilities,  his  exec* 
utive  skill  in  the  management  of  educational 
affairs,  and  his  superior  insight  into  the  oper« 

ations  of  a  successful  school,  all  abundantly 
qualify  him  to  win  new  distinction  in  tho 
charge  of  this  Normal  School. 
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SupT.  ToBiNf  of  Wanshara  coanty,  writes: 
**  I  have  completed  mj  spring  examinations. 
Of  the  ISS  who  applied  for  certificates,  89 
failed  to  make  the  required  standing,  while 
20  of  the  53  who  passed  were  awarded  six 
months  certificates,  and  with  the  understand* 
ing  that  they  would  be  rejected  if  no  improve- 
ment be  made  at  the  end  of  that  time." 

We  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 
excursion  party  which  is  being  organized  to 
Tisit  Colorado,  during  July  next.  We  bolieye 
that  such  a  trip  would  affbrd  needed  rest  and 
recreation,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  For  further  informa- 
tion you  are  referred  to  Wm.  E.  Cole,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge. 

Prof.  Hosea  Barns  has  assumed  the  edito- 
rial charge  of  the  Kenosha  Telegraph.  He 
announces  that  he  will  conduct  an  indepen- 
dent Bepublican  and  family  newspaper.  In 
an  item  he  says :  '^  We  do  not  mean  to  allow 
th^  schools  of  our  county  or  city  to  sufi'er  from 
lack  of  interest  on  our  part."  This  is  Just 
what  we  should  expect  f^om  the  Professor. 
We  wish  him  a  large  measure  of  success  in 
his  new  enterprise. 

The  agency  of  Sheldon  &  Co.,  N.  T.,  pub- 
lishers, has  been  removed  from  the  comer  of 
Clark  and  Adams  streets,  to  room  No.  85, 
Central  Music  Hall  Building,  comer  of  State 
and  Bandolph  streets  — a  very  convenient 
and  accessible  and  attractive  location.  Here 
the  gentlemanly  agent,  Mr.  8.  S.  Ventres, 
will  be  happy  to  see  all  who  may  favor  him 
with  a  call,  or  who  wish  to  examine  the  pub- 
lications which  he  represents. 

SuPT.  Mabonet,  of  Kenosha  county,  says: 

Many  of  our  school-houses  do  not  contain 
blackl>oard8  enough.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  a  board  two  feet  by  five  will  answer  for 
a  blackboard.  Map  drawing  is  a  fixed  fact  in 
many  of  our  schools,  and  plenty  of  room  is 
necessary  for  this  exercise.  Primary  pupils 
can  learn  more  from  blackboards  and  state 
than  from  books.  In  some  school-houses 
blackboards  cannot  very  well  be  put  on  the 
walls,  owing  to  the  kind  of  plaster;  but  good 
canvass  can  be  bought,  which  will  answer 
every  purpose. 

A  NOTE  from  D.  E.  Mahoney,  principal  of 
the  public  school  at  Ontairo,  Vernon  county, 
informs  us  that  the  spring  term  of  the  school 
opened  April  5th,  with  the  largest  attendance 
during  the  present  year.  A  fine  addition  is 
made  by  the  non-resident  pupils.  Last  fall  a 
literary  society  was  organized  in  the  place, 
and  it  holds  weekly  meetings,  at  which  are 
presented  exercises  in  music,  select  readings, 
declamations,  and  essays.  These  meetings 
have  proved  to  be  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able. 


The  Ktveb  Falls  Press  of  Mayaothooa- 
tains  a  very  interesting  item  on  the  edior 
tional  history  of  that  place.  It  gives  an  le* 
count  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  old  Acad- 
emy, the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  public 
school  located  in  that  village.  Accompany- 
ing it  is  the  excellent  plan  of  the  buildlns 
which  wOl  be  erected  this  summer  for  thelut 
named  school.  Villages  wishing  to  build  aa 
edifice,  two  stories  in  height,  with  accommo* 
dation  for  four  or  five  departments,  and  with 
superior  fiicilities  for  warming  and  TentUa* 
tion,  would  do  well  to  study  the  arrangemsati 
of  this  building. 

SuPT.  West,  in  a  letter  received  too  late  fw 
last  month,  says,  "Our  teachers*  institute,  held 
at  Evansville,  commencing  April  5,  was  at- 
tended by  84  working  members,  a  msjority  of 
whom  expressed  themselves  as  being  well 
pleased  with  the  plan  of  the  work  and  greatly 
benefited  by  the  instruction  given.  Prof. 
Salisbury,  though  somewhat  indisposed  and 
fatigued  when  he  came  to  us,  did  not  lail  to 
awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subjects  pre- 
sented, and  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  last.  The  lecture  by  the  the  Stats 
Superintenpent  was  attended  by  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience." 

We  have  been  favored  with  several  visits 
from  Hon.  C.  W.  Von  Ccelln,  State  Snperin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa,  who 
has  been  in  attendance  as  a  Commissioner 
upon  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
held  last  month  at  Madison.  He  is  now  serr- 
ing  on  his  third  term  —  a  vigorous,  thorongji- 
ly  competent,  and  faithful  ofiiccr.  He  was 
educated  in  the  University  at  Berlin,  Pruiaia, 
and  has  taught  in  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  his  adopted  state.  He  has  enjoyed 
greatly  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  in 
whose  proceedings  he  has  taken  an  active 
interest. 

Bev.  Thos.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.,  a  professor 
in  the  AlAred  University,  New  York,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  acting  preaidentlin 
Milton  College,  this  SUto.  Prof.  Albert 
Whitford  has  filled  this  position  for  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years ;  but,  on  account  of  poor 
health,  he  declined  to  act  longer  therein.  He 
will  be  retained  in  the  institution,  with  which 
he  has  been  so  long  connected,  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  Dr.  Williams  has 
had  a  long  and  snccessftil  experience  in  teach- 
ing, is  endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  brilliant 
intellect,  and  has  acquired  the  best  cnltvrs 
which  the  highest  institutions  of  this  country 
afibrd.  His  administration  wHI  be  emlntntly 
acceptable. 
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Tbx  Boabd  of  Education  in  Kenosha  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  schools  of 
that  city  daring  the  examinations  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  term.  In  reference  to  the  high 
school,  the  committee  report  that  one  of  the 
moflt  prominent  features  of  the  school  manl- 
feet,  was  the  thoronghly  orderly  manner  ap- 
parent in  all  the  routine  of  school  work. 
Without  this,  few  schools  of  any  grade  erer 
succeed.  There  are  few  vocations  in  life  hut 
what  require  system,  and  none  more  so  than 
succeesful  teaching.  The  patrons  of  onr 
schools  are  much  indebted  to  the  principal, 
Xr.  Hubbard,  for  bringing  back  the  school  to 
thorough  discipline  and  order. 

Thx  Board  of  Bducatioit  in  Pomeroy, 
Ohio,  made  a  rule  that>U  pupils  should  study 
drawing.  William  Tucker  gave  notice  to  the 
teacher  that  his  daughter  must  not  study  that 
branch,  and  the  Board,  in  consequence,  ex- 
pelled her.  Tucker  sued  the  Board  and  re- 
covered $85  damages  for  depriving  his  daugh- 
ter of  the  privileges  of  the  public  schools. 
The  decision  of  the  coart  was  in  accordance 
with  that  of  our  own  Supreme  Court,  and 
would  go  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  a 
school  board  cannot  require  any  pnpfl  to  pur- 
sue any  branch  of  study  in  school  which  the 
parent  directs  he  shall  not  pursue. 

Tbs  mketthq  of  normal  school  school  prin- 
eipsls  and  others  particularly  interested  in 
Bormal  work  at  Put-in-Pay,  Ohio,  is  now 
definitely  appointed  to  begin  July  21,  and  con- 
tinue for  three  days,  and  perhaps  longer.  No 
attempt  la  to  be  made  to  draw  a  large  crowd 
together  —  none  outside  of  actual  workers .  It 
la  intended  that  the  exorcises  shall  be  of  the 
^round-table  ^*  sort,  rather  than  of  the  nature 
of  a  mass  meeting.  Members  are  expected 
to  work  about  half  the  day  and  recreate  the 
rest  of  the  time.  The  Beebe  House  will  enter- 
tsin  them  at  $2  per  day.  The  programme  is 
preparing  and  wUl  be  announced  soon. 

Ws  acknowledge  the  visit;of  Rev.  Edward  W. 
BIyden,  D.  B.,  LLi  D.,  the  President  of  the 
college  at  Monrovia,  In  Liberia,  Aflrica.  While 
he  vras  bom  In  the  West  Indies,  .'and  thoagh 
lesiding  a  while  in  this  country,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  that  country.  Ho  fills 
also  the  position  as  the  Secretary  ef  the  In- 
terior of  that  country,  and  as  such  he  has 
charge  of  the  public  school  system.  He  ap- 
points the  School  Commissioners  of  the 
counties,  who  report  directly  to  him,  and  se- 
lects all  the  text-books,  which  are  purchased 
by  the  state  for  the  public  schools.  The 
graded  school  system  is  Just  now  being  intro- 


duced.   We  found  him  a  very  intelligent  and 
accomplished  gentleman. 

Pbof.  Bbck  publishes  in  the'  WitneUt  at 
Plattevilie,  this  item: 

The  folio  iring  list  of  words,  handed  to  us 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton,  was  collected  from  his 
work  in  Institutes,  and  may  be  iodeflniiely 
extended.  Who  can  pronounce  them  all  cor- 
rectly without  aid  from  the  dictionary,  or 
even  with  it? 

Reduce,  lieu,  tune.  Institute,  tutor,  during, 
dae,  duty,  demand,  daDce,  chancellor,  grass, 
advantage,  won*t,  room,  broom,  soon,  roof, 
exemplary,  peremptory,  boaquet,  tableaux, 
frontier,  squalor,  truths,  Wednesday,  Hen, 
hvmning,  condemning,  almond,  hostler,  ter- 
ritorv  (no  secondary  accent  on  the  penult 
syllable),  allies,  romance,  finance,  horizon, 
matron,  accurate,  livelong,  column,  volume, 
construe,  robust,  address,  stalwart,  corollary, 
greasy,  stolid,  prairie,  extaot,  idea,  area, 
creek,  canine,  deficit,  houses,  recess,  excur* 
sion,  eauatlon,  direct,  digestion,  Italian, 
whoop,  kettle,  sit,  shut,  hearth,  rude,  fruit, 
schism,  hereditaments,  European,  mortgage, 
mortgageor,  hymeneal,  been,  down,  town, 
stone,  soap. 

A  couNTRT  BCBOOL-T2ACHBB  by  the  usme 
of  Frank  Moore  gave  an  account,  last  month, 
in  the  Witness^  of  Plattevilie,  of  his  experi- 
ence in  grading  his  school  in  the  scheme  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  institute  sylla- 
bus. He  says  specially,  '*  I  have  so  far 
succeeded  In  Its  adoption  as  to  find  some  prac- 
tical difficulties  and  realize  some  pleasant 
features.**  He  mentions  the  difficulties  as 
follows:  "Irregular  attendance  Is  another 
'  unavoidable  difficulty,  with  which  every 
teacher  must  contend,  and  the  more  uniform 
the  system  the  more  formidable  the  barrier. 
This  system  requires  frequent  examinations. 
A  day's  or  two  days*  absence  interferes  seri- 
ously. Also  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  boys 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  to  ^  stay  out  * 
from  two  to  four  weeks  during  the  busy  time 
on  the  farm.  What  will  our  form  enthusiast 
say  when  an  interested  Pa  wants  his  boy  to 
go  on  faster  in  Arithmetic,  or  an  interested 
Ma  says  that  John  needn^t  study  Gogerfy,  if 
he*ll  only  learn  to  read  and  cipher?  Our  Su- 
preme Court  sustains  the  above  interested 
parties.  One  great  drawback  in  our  school 
system  Is  a  want  of  class  records.  This 
course  of  study,  if  properly  carried  out,  gives 
a  complete  account  of  what  each  scholar  has 
accomplished.  The  new  teacher  may  have  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  to  work  upon.  Stud- 
ies will  be  more  evenly  pursued,  thus  en- 
abling pupils  to  enter,  with  a  suitable  prep- 
aration in  each  branch,  advanced  schools." 

Joshua  Stark,  Esq.,  was  re-elected,  the  4th 
of  last  month,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Milwaukee.  At  the  closing  session 
of  the  old  Board,  held  the  same  day,  he  pre- 
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eented  a  report,  from  which  we  clip  the  fol- 

lowing: 

One  of  the  mostdifncnlt  questions  in  public 
education  is  what  to  do  with  the  thousands  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  7,  that  are 
pressed  upon  our  care,  who  are  too  young  for 
ordinary  methods  of  inetiuction.  We  cannot 
rid  ourselves  of  the  question  by  excluding 
them  Arom  our  schools.  For  years  past,  this 
problem  has  engaged  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful educators,  and  the  view  has  come  to  be 
generally  accepted  that  the  Kindergarten, 
substantially  as  founded  by  Froebel,  furnishes 
the  only  true  solution.    With  us  the  Kinder- 

garten,  or  something  as  near  to  it  as  we  shall 
nd  practicable,  is  a  positive  necessity.  The 
value  of  such  training  as  a  preparation  for 
entering  upon  the  proper  work  of  the  school 
at  the  age  of  6  or  7  is  inestimable,  and  its  in- 
fluence in  the  formation  of  personal  character 
is  one  of  its  highest  merits.  The  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  introduction  of  the  system  has 
been  and  is  the  practical  one  of  expense.  The 
City  of  St.  Louis,  the  flrst  of  the  large  Ameri- 
can cities  to  adopt  this  svstem,  commenced 
six  years  ago  in  a  limited  way,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  so  satisfactory  that  in  1870 
there  were  fifty-three  flourishing  Icindergar- 
tens  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
that  city,  with  6.S00  pupils  enrolled,  with  181 
teachers,  with  65  unpaid  assistants.  The 
total  annual  cost  for  tuition  is  but  (8.52  per 

?upil,  upon  the  average  number  enrolled, 
f  like  results  can  be  attained  here,  the 
duty  of  the  Board  seems  plain,  to  introduce 
the  kindergarten  as  rapidly  as  suitable  rooms 
and  thoroughly  competent  teachers  can  be 
provided.  A  step  has  been  taken  in  this  di- 
rection by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  kin- 
dergarten in  connection  with  the  Normal 
School  at  Oshkosh,  under  charge  of  Miss 
Fisher  of  St.  Louis.  This  movement  deserves 
the  attention  and  encouragement  of  our  suc- 
cessors. 

We  havb  Just  received  the  catalogue  of  the 
Free  High  School  and  the  circulars  of  the 
public  schools  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  They 
are  printed  in  a  very  tasty  pamphlet  of  thirty- 
six  pages,  and  famish  information  of  great 
valne  to  all  interested  in  the  schools.  The 
names  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
School  Board,  and  of  the  teachers  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  are  first  given.  Then 
follow  the  items  belonging  to  the  High 
School,  which  arc  the  catalogue  of  the 
ninety-one  students  in  the  difl'erent  classes, 
the  course  of  study  for  four  years,  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  operations  of  the  school, 
the  list  of  173  volumes  in  the  excellent  refer- 
ence library,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  taken  up  with  the  outlines  of  the 
studies  taught  In  the  lower  departments,  with 
the  list  of  the  text-books  in  use  throughout 
the  school,  with  the  calendar  for  the  next 
year,  and  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  School  Board  for  their  own  government, 
and  for  the  management  of  the  schools.  This 
production  in  all  ils  parts  is  a  model,  and 


can  be  profitably  studied  by  other  boards. 
During  the  past  year,  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  High  School  has  been  mach 
extended,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  in 
their  school  was  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
than  last  year.  We  understand  that  the  pres- 
ent principal,  Frank  L.  Green,  who  has  la* 
bored  so  efficiently  the  past  year  in  raisiof 
the  standard  of  Instruction  in  the  schools, 
will  be  retained  another  year,  with  the  in- 
crease of  $300  to  his  salary.  The  School 
Board  show  great  wisdom  in  continuing  the 
services  of  the  earnest  and  accomplished 
principal,  and  of  his  tried  and  sucoessfnl 
teachers . 

The  ORATORicAii  coKTBST  held  the  last  week 
in  April,  at  Belolt,  to  determine  who  should 
represent  Wisconsin  in  the  Inter-State  con- 
test to  be  held  at  Oberlin,  the  first  week  in 
May,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  RoUln  D.  Salis- 
bury, of  Spring  Prairie,  Wis.  His  subject  at 
Oberlin  was  **The  Netherlanda  —  What  We 
Owe  Them." 

Kenosha  claims  the  "Boss  artesian  well ^* 
of  this  country.  The  pressure  in  the  mains 
of  the  well  indicates  a  head  of  180  feet,  or  80 
pounds  to  a  square  inch.  When  unobstruct- 
ed, the  stream  of  water  furnishes  an  adval 
fiow  of  87  gallons  per  second,  or  119,300  bar- 
rels per  day.  The  theoretical  capacity  is  said 
to  be  double  this  amount. 


TKIF  TO  Um 

TO  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS; 

We  would  respeetfblly  call  attention  to  the 
Ezcnrsio  n  Party  which  is  being  organlned  to 
visit  Colorado  during  July  next. 

We  believe  that  such  a  trip  would  afiivd 
needed  rest  and  recreation,  and  at  tb0  ssnu 
time  prove  both  pleasant  and  profltaMe. 

For  further  Information  tou  are  referred  to 
WM.  £.  COLB,  FON»  DU  LAC,  WIS.,  who 
has  this  matter  in  charge. 

W.  C.  Whittobd,  a.  M..  State  SnpH  Sehaols. 
John  Bascox,  LL.  D.,  President  State  Ual- 

vorsitv. 
B.  D.  HtTNTLBT,  JX,  D.,  President  LawNOOe 

University. 
B.  McLouoHLiN,  Sup't  Schools,  Fond  du  Lao 

county. 
Prof.  C.  A.  HfrroHure,  Bup't  Schools, Fond d> 

L«cCity. 


May  SSd,  1880. 
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and  STUDENTS 

$50  10  $100,  or  $200  per 
monthL  during  VACATION. 
For  full  particulars,  addreas 

J.  C.  McCURDY  db  CO.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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THE    NATURE   AND   METHOD  OF  SCIENCE,  WITH 
V  THOUGHTS  ON  TEACHING  SCIENCE. 

(The  Opening  addrees  of  Rer.  A.  L.  Chap  In,  D.  D.,  before  the  Joint  eeBaion  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers^  Associalion  and  the  Wiiconsin  Academy  of  Sclencea,  Letters,  and  Arts,  in  the 
ABsembly  Chamher  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Dec  20, 1879.) 

I  desire  to  present  concisely  and  clearly  some  characteristics  of  gen- 
uine science,  inherent  in  its  nature  and  processes.  The  field  before 
us  is  immense,  but  my  purpose  is  to  follow  a  direct  course  in  travers- 
ing it,  snatching  illustrations,  wherever,  along  the  way,  I  can  best 
pluck  a  fact  or  group  things  in  their  proper  connections. 

It  is  said,  ^^  A  full,  accurate,  and  accepted  definition  of  science  has 
not  yet  been  produced."  The  statement  is  no  doubt  true.  Perhaps, 
it  is  impossible  to  frame  such  a  definition,  simply  because  this,  like 
some  other  very  significant  terms,  is  better  understood  without  such 
a  definition  than  it  could  be  with  it.  Singularly,  the  writer  just 
quoted,  in  the  very  same  sentence  accepts  with  satisfaction  this  defini- 
tion recently  framed  by  Professor  Fowler,  of  Oxford,  viz:  "Science  is 
the  filiation  of  causes  through  common  observation  to  things  be- 
yond." I  frankly  confess  that  though  I  easily  catch  a  distinct  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  my  mind  is  not  much  helped  by  it,  and  I  suspect 
it  was  so  with  you  all  as  you  heard  them.  Yet  without  a  technical 
definition,  I  think  we  can  in  another  way  get  a  clear  and  trustworthy 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  science. 

Let  us  start  then  with  this  truth  which  stands  in  the  consciousness 
of  every  one  of  us,  that  we  are  endowed  by  our  Creator  with  intelli- 
i  — Vol.  X.— No.  7. 
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gent  souls.  No  theory  of  evolution  which  controverts  this  truth  h 
yet,  or  is  likely  to  be,  established.  Add  to  this,  that  our  dwelling- 
place  is  appointed  in  a  world  wonderfully  adapted  to  engage  the  sours 
powers  and  develop  its  capacities.  Surrounded  everywhere  by  objects 
which  are  fit  material  to  employ  the  mind,  human  thoaght  goes  oat 
naturally  to  employ  itself  in  the  various  work  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, abstraction  and  generalization,  comparison  and  deduction.  The 
result  of  any  oae  of  these  processes  is  knowledge.  That  compact, 
systematized  whole  which  is  the  product  of  all  these  processes,  com- 
bined "in  the  discharge  each  of  its  own  office  is  science.  Suppose  we 
say  then,  science  is  knowledge  systematized.  This  is  not  a  definition. 
It  is  rather  a  simple  translation  of  the  word.  It  brings  to  view  the 
two  first  essentials  of  science — a  knowing  mind  in  contact  with  things 
that  may  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  these  two  points  more  particularly,  taking  up  first 
the  material  of  science,  and  second,  the  processes  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  is  wrought  into  order  and  system. 

Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  truth.  Truth,  then,  is  the  material 
of  science.  But  what  is  truth?  We  are  answered,  "truth  is  the 
reality  of  things."  This  tells  us  only  where  truth  is  lodged  and 
whence  it  proceeds.  Perhaps  this  is  as  near  as  we  can  come  to  the 
essence  of  truth.  Its  place  is  in  things  that  are.  It  is  simply  the 
reality  of  their  being.  Its  source  is  —  where  else  can  it  be?  — with 
Him  from  whom  all  things  that  are  have  their  being.  All  realities 
apprehensible  by  us  are  but  emanations  direct  or  indirect,  immediate 
or  remote  from  Him  who  is  the  only  absolute,  independent  reality, 
God,  the  "  I  am  that  I  am."  Every  fact  gained  in  our  study  of  mate- 
rial nature  is  the  expression  of  a  thought.  I  break  a  rounded 
pebble  taken  from  a  bank  of  drift;  and  lo!  it  is  a  geode,  filled  with 
sparkling  crystals  of  amethyst.  Those  uniform  lines  and  angles 
which  shape  each  six-sided  prism  and  its  pyramidal  terminus  embody 
mathematical  thoughts.  The  rich  color  flashed  and  reflected  from 
these  surfaces  combines  with  the  pleasing  forms  to  express  thoughts 
of  beauty.  What  is  my  study  of  this  object  but  an  attempt  to  read 
another's  thoughts?  Whose  thoughts  am  I  reading?  As  we  pass 
into  the  realms  of  organic  being,  such  thoughts  multiply  before  us  in 
myriad  forms,  grouped  in  harmonious  relations  with  a  thread  of  man- 
ifest design  running  through.  Whose  plan,  whose  purpose  is  here 
revealed?  Is  such  a  thing  as  independent,  original  thought  possible 
to  the  human  mind?    Is  it  not  the  fullest  development  of  intellectual 
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power,  the  highest  attainment  of  the  understanding  in  man,  to  catch 
the  thoughts  of  God,  through  his  chosen  media  of  expression, —  to 
think  over  singly  and  collectively  the  wonderful  thoughts  of  God? 
And  must  not  science,  or  any  department  of  science,  when  it  attempts 
to  disjoin  truth  from  its  divine  source,  be  imperfect,  unbalanced,  delu- 
sive, false? 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  press  this  point  further  in  our  discussion. 
In  view  of  tendencies  manifest  in  certain  quarters  nowadays,  I  could 
not  do  less  in  passing  than  to  give  this  full  and  distinct  recognition 
of  man^s  kinship  with  the  intelligent  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  thoughts  of  God  as  the  substratum  of  all  genuine  science.  Let  it 
give  dignity  and  sacredness  to  our  ideas  of  science,  that  it  does  resolve 
itself,  in  its  ultimate  and  essential  element,  into  a  knowledge  of  God. 
Let  this  view  lead  us,  by  every  line  of  reseach  after  truth  on  which 
«    we  may  enter,  to  trace  it  to  its  true  beginning  and  end. 

Advancing  now,  on  the  line  of  our  discussion,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  truth,  as  lodged  in  things  that  are,  appears  in  two  phases.  It  is 
embodied  in  the  properties  of  things  and  in  processes  of  action  and 
change  which  belong  to  them.  All  truth  is  simple  fact  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  kinds.  In  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  truth 
Ifes  everywhere,  around  us  and  within  us.  All  our  knowledge  of  any- 
thing is  confined  or  reducible  to  facts  of  one  or  both  of  these  forms. 
Yonder  tree,  as  it  stands  before  you  in  the  inaction  of  its  winter  re- 
pose, embodies  a  little  world  of  truth.  You  may  study  its  whole  and 
its  parts,  its  external  appearance  and  its  internal  organism,  its  size 
and  shape  and  color,  its  trunk  and  roots  and  branches,  its  bark  and 
wood  and  sap,  its  rings  and  arteries  and  fibre,  and  thus  you  will  learn 
its  many  curious  properties,  and  gain  truth  concerning  its  being.  The 
sunny  days  of  spring  will  shortly  come.  Then,  under  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  new  season,  action  and  change  will  begin  to  pass  upon 
the  tree,  and  another  little  world  of  truth  will  present  itself.  The 
buds  will  swell,  the  leaves  will  expand,  the  tender  shoots  will  put 
put  forth  and  grow;  the  blossoms  will  open,  display  their  beauty, 
exhale  their  fragrance,  and  drop  to  the  ground;  the  fruit  will  take 
form,  dilate  itself,  and  ripen,  producing  within  itself  a  germ  for  the 
generation  of  its  kind.  Now  you  have  truth  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  in  the  tree.  If,  by  close  investigation,  you  trace  the 
connection  between  the  properties  and  the  processes,  lo!  like  the 
globules  of  quicksilver  with  which  children,  wondering,  sometimes 
play,  your  two  little  worlds  of  truth  are  suddenly  lost  in  one,  and 
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the  one  is  larger  than  the  two,  for  that  the  changes  have  revealed 
new  properties,  and,  working  by  these,  other  and  more  hidden  pro- 
cesses are  seen. 

I  have  in  hand  a  book  of  science,  replete  with  truth.  It  brings 
before  my  mind  realities  which  I  never  have  seen  and  probably  never 
shall  see  for  myself.  It  tells  me  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  what  and 
how  great  they  are,  and  how  they  shine  and  rolling  move  in  constant 
order  along  their  immense  orbits  through  perpetual  cycles.  It  sets 
forth  objects,  grand,  almost  above  my  conception;  motions  swift  and 
.vast,  which  I  can  hardly  apprehend;  relations  intricate  and  strange, 
quite  beyond  my  comprehension.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  thought  to  be  about  complete.  But  keener  observa- 
tion, with  telescopes  of  greater  power,  has  discovered  new  worlds  and 
started  new  problems;  and  a  new  instrument,  the  spectroscope,  has 
given  an  insight  into  the  properties  of  matter  and  its  changes  in 
those  distant  worlds,  which  intensifies  curiosity  and  investigation  in 
that  department  of  knowledge  beyond  anything  known  before.  What 
that  system,  developed  by  such  an  incalculable  expenditure  of  human 
thought  in  the  past,  is  hereafter  to  grow  to,  no  man  can  tell.  Yet, 
the  material  of  this  great  system,  on  which  such  labor  of  the  human 
mind  has  been  and  is  to  be  expended,  is  simply  properties  and  pro- 
cesses, matter  and  its  changes.  If  the  book  gives  me  knowledge  of 
its  sublime  subject,  it  lies  in  my  mind  as  simple  facts  in  these  two 
forms,  which  determine  relations,  settle  general  principles,  and  estab- 
lish universal  laws. 

There  is  another  branch  of  knowledge,  which  contemplates  man- 
kind^ in  their  social  organization.  It  is  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Its  results  come  before  us  chiefly  in  dry  abstractions,  general 
principles,  concise  but  comprehensive  constitutions  and  codes  of  laws, 
long  drawn  out  in  hard  technicalities  of  language.  But  here,  too, 
the  material  of  the  science  is  simple  facts  concerning  the  social  na- 
ture and  actions  of  men.  Its  storehouse  is  the  history  of  the  world, 
whose  records  are  made  up  of  the  ever  changing  forms  and  revolu- 
tions of  human  society.  Its  value  as  a  branch  of  science  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  conformity  with  the  facts  of  men's  nature,  and  the 
interplay  of  relations  and  forces  in  the  organizations  and  functions  of 
a  State. 

Again,  that  mental  activity  which  puts  forth  its  eflForts  in  the 
world  of  outward  phenomena,  with  the  intent  to  systematize  the 
mind's  knowledge  of  things  that  are  there,  opens  another  world 
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within  the  mind  itself.  In  due  time  it  returns  from  its  rambles 
abroad  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  this  thing  within,  to  which 
it  has  been  ministering;  asks  what  it  is  that  knows,  what  the  process 
of  knowing,  what  are  the  capacities  employed,  and  what  their  modes 
of  action.  Here,  also,  the  whole  material  for  thought  to  work  upon 
consists  of  facts  respecting  the  nature  of  mind  and  changes  in  the 
mental  state.  It  is  a  material,  spiritual,  intangible,  invisible,  yet  to 
the  man  of  reflection  more  real  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  other 
sources,  because  furnished  by  his  own  consciousness.  This  material, 
wrought  into  systematized  knowledge,  presents  a  product,  metaphys- 
ical, abstract,  profound;  but  the  essence  of  this  deep  philosophy  is 
still  the  reality  of  things  that  are,  and  that  happen  in  the  mind. 

One  thing  more  in  this  category  must  be  noticed.    There  is  a  book 
which  purports  to  be  an  authoritative  communication  of  moral  truth 
from  God.    Without  raising  here  the  question  of  its  authenticity,  we 
may  take  it,  expecting  to  find  material  for  a  moral  science.    We  are 
not  disappointed,  and,  from  the  structure  and  contents  of  this  book, 
it  is  evident  that  the  material  of  this,  like  that  of  all  other  depart- 
ments of  science,  is  simple  fact  respecting  properties  or  attributes  of 
the  beings  whom  it  concerns,  and  their  actions.    The  Bible  is  not  a 
systematic  treatise  on  moral  science,  but  only  a  storehouse  of  the 
material  out  of  which  that  science  is  to  be  wrought.    In  this  respect 
there  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  analogy  between  the  book  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  book  of  universal  nature.    If  it  be  God  who  has  written 
truth  upon  nature  that  it  may  come  within  the  cognizance  of  man, 
and  become  the  material  of  science,  the  mode  in  which  truth  is  pre- 
sented in  this  book  of  language  addressed  to  the  understanding  of 
men,  so  corresponds  with  the  method  of  nature  as  to  establish  a  prob- 
ability, at  least,  that  it  is  indeed  a  communication  from  God.    How- 
ever this  may  be,  if  anything  worthy  the  name  of  moral  science  is 
possible,  its  material,  from  whatever  source  derived,  must  be  still  only 
facts  of  being,  or  of  action  and  change. 

From  this  glance  at  some  of  the  divisions  of  human  science,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Father  of  the  human  mind  has  provided  for  the  em- 
ployment of  its  faculties,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  only 
raw  material.  But  we  need  not  complain,  for  this  is  furnished  in 
richest  profusion  and  in  endless  variety.  Substances  of  divers  and 
carious  forms  lie  all  around  us;  we  meet  them  at  every  turn,  and  they 
have  almost  a  voice  to  invite  the  soul  to  look,  inquire,  and  know  them. 
Events  throng  before  us  and  seem  either  to  deck  themselves  with  en- 
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ticements  to  win,  or  to  take  on  an  aspect  of  authority  and  terror  to 
command  our  attention  and  study.  To  him  who  with  ready  will 
and  earnest  zeal  goes  forth,  with  busy  powers,  to  work  on  this  mate- 
rial, the  toil  becomes  a  pleasure,  than  which  earth  yields  none  higher. 
As  fact  after  fact  is  gathered,  and  spun  into  threads  of  connected 
relations,  and  woven  into  the  fabric  of  certain  knowledge,  the  soul 
rejoices  in  every  step  of  its  work,  and  labors  on  with  ever  growing 
enthusiasm.  Though  the  warp  runs  on  into  the  bosom  of  immens- 
ity, with  no  apparent  end,  yet  each  crossing  thread  added  to  the 
woof,  makes  a  finished  part,  and  the  labor  is  not  spent  in  vain. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  next  the  process  by  which  the  simple 
facts  with  which  the  world  is  stocked  are  gathered,  strung  in  their 
true  relations  and  systematized  into  science.  That  process  begins 
with  observation^  the  first  and  simplest  exercise  of  the  mind.  The 
five  bodily  senses  are  so  many  channels  through  which  the  intelligent 
soul  runs  out  to  connect  itself  in  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  world  of  matter.  In  the  exercise  of  observation,  its 
powers  first  wake  to  action  and  begin  to  acquire  knowledge;  and  by 
the  same  exercise  it  may  lay  hold  of  all  that  material  of  science  which 
lies  embodied  in  the  properties  and  changes  of  things  outside  of  itself. 
The  greatest  philosopher  of  nature  gathers  the  substance  of  his  pro- 
foundest  thoughts  and  most  extended  investigations  by  the  simple 
operations  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling,  the  same 
by  which  the  infant  gets  its  first  little  ideas  of  things.  Is  not  this 
truth  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  grandeur  of  simplicity  which 
marks  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  God^s  noblest  workman- 
ship? Through  these  open  windows  the  soul  looks  out  and  takes 
cognizance  of  things  as  they  exist,  and  of  events  as  they  happen.  It 
notes  and  takes  into  its  treasury  those  which  it  will  use,  and  then 
retires  to  arrange  and  combine  them  as  truth  demands. 

An  intelligent  lady  in  London,  being  called  on  by  one  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society,  told  him,  as  an  item  of  news,  that  a  person 
had  come  to  reside  in  the  next  house,  who  she  judged  was  a  poor,  mad 
gentleman,  because  she  said,  "  He  diverts  himself  in  the  oddest  way 
imaginable.  Every  morning,  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  he  takes 
his  seat  on  a  little  stool  before  a  tub  of  soap-suds  and  occupies  himself 
for  hours  blowing  soap  bubbles  through  a  common  clay  pipe,  watch- 
ing them  intently  as  they  float  about  until  they  burst.  He  is  doubt- 
less now  at  his  favorite  amusement;  do  come  and  look  at  him.^'  The 
visitor  followed  her  smiling,  and  when  his  eye  rested  on  the  person 
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SO  engaged,  he  replied,  ^^  My  dear  madam,  this  man  whom  you  sup- 
pose to  be  a  poor  lunatic,  is  no  other  than  the  distinguished  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  is  observing  the  refraction  of  light  upon  thin  plates,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  beautifully  exhibited  on  the  surface  of  a  com- 
mon soap  bubble."  Such  is  the  place  that  obsenration,  the  common- 
est of  all  mental  exercises,  holds  in  the  structure  of  science. 

But  observation  has  to  do  only  with  the  outside  world  of  things. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  another  world  of  truth  pertaining  to  the 
inner  properties  and  operations  of  the  mind  itself.  Observation  sets 
the  wheels  of  this  interior  mechanism  in  motion,  but  it  brings  no 
report  of  its  structure  and  functions.  Through  the  nerves  of  sense  as 
channels,  streams  of  truth  are  ever  flowing  into  the  mind,  but  the 
current  runs  always  one  way;  nothing  is  returned  by  these  channels. 
To  gain  knowledge  of  realities  in  that  inner  sea  into  which  all  other 
truth  is  poured,  we  must  follow  the  stream,  and  by  that  exercise  called 
reflection^  note  the  attributes  and  action  of  the  mind  itself.  Reflec- 
tion is  to  the  facts  of  mind  what  observation  is  to  the  facts  of  matter. 
Each  is  a  distinct  exercise  by  which  facts  are  apprehended,  and  the 
elements  of  knowledge  are  gathered. 

But  it  is  not  every  kind  of  observation  and  reflection  which  con- 
tributes to  the  composition  of  genuine  science.  You  may  see  a 
thoughtless  boy  as  eager  in  blowing  soap  bubbles  as  the  great  phil- 
osopher. He  will  watch  them  as  intently  as  they  float  away  and 
break.  They  may  seem  to  be  doing  the  same  thing;  and  the  good 
lady  may  not  discern  a  difference  between  the  acts  of  the  man  and 
those  of  the  boy.  Hence  her  natural  inference  that  the  grown  up 
philosopher  has  either  foolishly  neglected  to  put  away  childish  things 
when  he  became  a  man,  or  has  insanely  returned  to  them.  But  while 
the  apparent  work  or  play,  as  you  may  please  to  term  it,  is  the  same, 
the  mind's  exercises  in  the  two  cases  are  quite  different.  The  boy 
takes  but  a  vague,  superficial  glance  at  his  bubble,  noting  only  its 
symmetrical  form,  its  bright  and  changing  color,  its  light  and  airy 
motion;  or,  at  furthest,  he  adds  a  little  fancy  to  trace  resemblances 
in  the  pictured  shapes  and  colors,  and  make  believe  the  bubble  is  a 
world  filled  with  pretty  little  trees  and  men  and  houses  and  cities. 
The  philosopher  looks,  too,  only  on  the  surface,  but  his  perceptive 
faculty  is  strained  up  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  purpose  to  watch  every 
line  and  change  of  color,  and  to  read  the  characters  traced  and  oblit- 
erated again  in  the  instant,  in  which  God  writes  out  one  of  his  grand, 
univeral  laws.    To  define  the  difference  minutely  would  carry  us  too 
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far  away  into  the  depths  of  mental  philosophy.  It  is  enough  now  to 
apprehend  that  scientific  observation  implies  more  than  the  passive 
reception  of  impressions  from  external  objects,  more  than  a  cursory 
examination  for  amusement  of  things  whose  novelty  engages  curi- 
osity,—  and  that  scientific  reflection  is  something  more  than  the  quiet 
revery  of  a]  vacant  hour,  or  the  aimless  speculation  of  the  mind  on 
occasions  when  wit  is  keen  and  fancy  bright.  These  first  exercises  in 
the  working  of  truth  into  science,  are  characterized  by  steadiness  of 
attention,  ingenuousness  of  inquiry,  and  thoroughness  of  investi- 
gation. 

But  these  exercises,  however  intently  applied,  are  but  first  steps  in 
the  process.  By  them  facts  are  accumulated,  but  they  lie  like  the 
mass  of  shapeless  ore  just  brought  from  the  mine,  unconnected  and  nn- 
arranged,  altogether  useless,  till  reduced  by  other  operations.  To  fill 
the  mind  with  miscellaneous  facts,  or  to  write  books  full  of  them,  does 
not  make  science.  The  soul  will  not  grow,  mankind  will  not  thrive 
by  being  stuffed  with  food,  unless  there  is  provision  for  its  assimila- 
tion. We  note,  therefore,  as  the  next  step  in  the  process,  the  mental 
exercises  6f  abstraction  and  generalization,  by  which  the  observed 
properties  and  actions  of  individual  things  are  separated,  selected,  and 
combined  so  as  to  define  general  properties  and  principles.  These  are 
ties  of  connection  with  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individual 
facts  are  grouped  together  as  bound  by  common  laws.  Then  truth, 
as  defined  in  the  general  statement  of  principles,  though  expressed  in 
few  words,  sweeps  a  wide  range.  Knowing  these  principles,  I  know 
something  of  an  immense  variety  of  objects.  Under  this  process,  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  material,  gathered  by  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, moves  off  to  range  itself  in  rank  and  flle  and  company  and  regi- 
ment and  battalion;  each  fact  takes  its  proper  place,  and  all  stand 
subject  to  the  beck  of  the  human  intellect,  which  has  thus  brought 
them  into  order.  Or  to  change  the  figure,  myriads  of  individual  £Eicts 
are  disposed  in  comparatively  few  concentric  circles  which  gird  the 
one  great  sphere  of  truth. 

For  illustration,  turn  again  to  the  tree  just  noticed.  I  first  observe 
the  facts  which  pertain  to  it  as  an  individual.  Then  I  extend  my 
observation  to  other  trees,  and  note  many  of  the  same  facts  concern- 
ing some  of  them.  I  abstract  and  hold  the  common  properties,  and 
drop  the  rest,  and  thus  have  a  circle  of  trees  of  one  species,  say  the 
oak.  I  further  canvass  the  mass  of  facts  before  me,  and  dropping  the 
Deculiar  qualities  of  the  species,  I  hold  a  smaller  number  of  properties, 
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but  sweep  a  larger  circle,  that  includes  all  trees  of  every  kind.  Again 
I  drop  some  of  these,  or  rather  abstract  and  hold  a  portion,  and  by 
them  describe  a  yet  larger  circle,  which  embraces  all  vegetables. 
Thus  I  may  go  on,  until  abstracting  the  four  simple  properties, 
extension  and  figure,  divisibility  and  solidity,  which  pertain  to  the 
tree,  and  making  these  the  basis  of  my  classification,  I  have  a  circle 
large  enough  to  embrace  every  kind  of  matter. 

The  workers  in  all  departments  of  science  are  carrying  on  this  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  and  generalization.  The  chemist,  with  his  acids 
and  blow-pipe  and  microscope,  is  pushing  to  the  last  extreme  his 
analysis  of  substances,  that  he  may  tell  where  each  belongs.  The 
geologist  is  trying  thus  to  classify  facts  respecting  rocks  and  min- 
erals and  fossils  and  earths,  that  he  may  give  each  its  time,  as  well  as 
place,  and  make  up  a  history  of  asons  past.  The  astronomer  is  doing 
the  same  thing  among  the  facts  which  his  telescope  brings  to  view, 
of  orbs  and  their  movements  in  the  heavens.  The  mathematician 
takes  the  facts  of  number  and  quantity  out  from  all  objects  with 
which  they  are  identified,  and  by  abstraction  and  generalization  de- 
fines formulas  to  be  used  as  rules  and  measures  for  all  things.  And 
the  metaphysician  comes  in  and  makes  the  interior  mental  operations, 
which  are  busying  all  the  rest,  the  special  subject  of  his  investiga- 
tion, that  he  may  work  out  a  science  of  sciences. 

When  this  classification  has  gone  a  little  way  in  the  arrangement 
of  facts  already  observed,  it  has  the  effect  to  shape  and  direct  the 
farther  processes  of  observation.  Facts  are  studied  with  respect  to 
principles  and  relations.  Newton  sits  down  to  watch  the  changes 
of  light  playing  on  the  surface  of  his  bubbles,  that  he  may  test  and 
further  define  principles,  indicated  by  previous  observation.  Kepler 
mounts  up  and  moves  among  the  stars,  trying  on  his  geometrical 
figures  to  see  how  they  fit  the  facts  which  meet  him  there.  So  every- 
where, scientific  experimentation,  no  longer  done  at  hap-hazard,  is 
directed  by  preconceived  purposes  and  plans.  Then  when  from  any 
quarter  a  new  fact  is  brought  forward,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  find 
its  place  and  relations,  to  see  under  what  general  principle  it  comes, 
whose  subject  it  is,  and  where  it  will  serve  any  good  purpose  towards 
rpunding  out  the  sphere  of  human  science.  When  its  place  is  found 
and  its  law  defined,  then  is  it  known;  till  then,  it  is  a  homeless  wan- 
derer, frowned  on  and  kicked  about  everywhere,  as  a  kind  of  illegiti- 
jnsie  thing  without  kindred.  After  being  thus  abused  for  a  time,  it 
may  establish  its  legitimacy,  and  then  this  process  of  generalization. 
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which  before  commanded  its  exclusion,  introduces  it  with  honor  to 
its  place  among  the  truths;  whole  families  are  set  at  once  to  correct 
their  genealogies,  and  some  false  and  presumptuous  pretenders  are 
cast  out  and  consigned  to  eternal  disgrace.  Such  was  at  first  the 
contempt  put  upon  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  and  on  Harvey's  facts 
concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  such  was  their  ultimate 
vindication  and  triumph.  The  importance  of  this  process  warrants 
the  statement  which  one  has  made,  that  ^^  the  power  of  accurate  gen- 
eralization is  the  true  index  by  which  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  is 
measured." 

Intimately  associated  with  this  process,  so  intimately,  often,  as  to  be 
identical  in  time  and  actual  operation,  is  another  whose  office  is  yet  dis- 
tinct. It  is  comparison  and  deduction;  or,  as  it  is  fitly  termed,  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning.  This  is  the  highest  effort  of  the  mind  in  framing 
science,  all  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  work,  and  yet  involv- 
ing some  danger  to  the  certainty  of  results,  and  to  the  harmony  of 
different  sciences  with  each  other,  because  the  line  between  sound 
reasoning  and  sophistical  speculation  is  not  very  clearly  drawn,  and 
plausible  guesses  are  easily  substituted  for  ascertained  facts,  and  in- 
genious theories  have  a  fascination  which  blinds  many  minds  to  their 
illusive  character,  and  the  enthusiast  in  one  branch  of  science  is  prone 
to  insist  that  his  own  methods  and  conclusions  shall  be  applied  to  all 
problems.  We  need  to  remember  that  the  exercises  of  comparison 
and  deduction  must  be  suited  to  the  different  materials  of  different 
departments  of  research,  and  that  each  department  has  its  own  limi- 
tations, which  must  be  regarded.  With  all  this  in  mind,  we  may  say, 
the  specific  office  of  reasoning  in  the  construction  of  science  is,  first, 
to  bind  together  the  results  of  the  other  processes  we  have  noticed, 
in  a  consistent,  well-compacted  system,  and  then  to  project  inquiry 
forward  from  this  substantial  base  in  the  bold  enterprise  of  adven- 
turous discovery,  systematically  conducted,  that  the  terra  firma  of 
truth  known  may  be  ever  enlarged  by  steady  and  safe  encroachments 
upon  the  sea  of  the  unknown. 

Let  me  present  a  few  illustrations.  Traversing  the  open  field,  you 
come  upon  a  single  disjointed  bone,  an  individual  thing,  without 
apparent  connection  with  aught  else.  But  in  one  department  of 
science  it  has  its  place  and  character  defined,  and  one,  trained  in  com- 
parison and  deduction  as  applied  to  such  objects,  will  tell  you  at  a 
glance  the  limb  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  its  entire  race  and  genealogy,  for  it  is  already  bound  up  by  invari- 
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able  laws  of  connecfcion  with  a  section  of  natural  history-  well  known. 
Thus,  by  the  process  of  reasonin^i^,  all  things  are  swept  into  place 
and  relations,  and  nothing  is  permitted  to  exist  by  itself  and  for  itself. 

Again,  the  bright  sun  at  noonday  suddenly  goes  out  in  darkness, 
and  the  breasts  of  savage  men  are  stricken  with  a  horror  of  great 
fear.  But  by  the  calculations  of  scientific  reasoning,  the  phenomenon 
has  been  understood  and  announced  beforehand  to  civilized  people. 
They  watch  the  eclipse  with  interest  and  delight,  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  certainty  with  which  the  intricate  complexity  of  movement 
among  the  orbs  of  heaven  has  been  traced,  defined,  and  made  plain  as 
the  trodden  ways  of  men  on  earth.  A  century  ago,  Franklin  con- 
ceived that  the  sparks  and  sharp  reports  drawn  from  his  electrical  ma- 
chine and  Leyden  jar,  were  akin  to  the  lightning^s  flash  and  the 
thunder^s  roar.  Then,  by  a  course  of  comparison  and  deduction  made 
through  observations  instituted  with  this  design,  he  settled  the  ques- 
tion, brought  the  lightning  down,  showed  the  world  what  it  is* 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  subjection  of  that  force  of  nature  once  so 
terrible,  to  the  service  of  man.  One  day,  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  a  youth  in  an  Italian  church,  listless  of  the  service,  was  watching 
the  long  swing  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  roof.  It  was  Galileo, 
beginning  then  and  there  that  train  of  thought  and  close  reasoning 
which,  followed  up  by  various  experiments,  established  the  laws  of 
the  pendulum,  defined  a  rule  for  the  uniformly  accelerated  velocities 
of  falling  bodies,  gave  a  mathematical  formula  for  the  universal  ac- 
tion of  the  earth  on  all  bodies  at  its  surface,  and  made  mechanical 
philosophy  a  new  science. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  another  young  student,  driven  from 
his  college  by  the  plague,  is  reclining  under  a  tree  amid  the  calm  quiet 
of  country  scenes.  Suddenly,  a  falling  fruit  brings  to  mind  those 
laws  of  Galileo,  and  starts  another  far-reaching  train  of  reasoning. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  principle  which  here  urges  all  bodies  towards 
the  center  of  earth,  gives  law  to  the  moon's  revolution,  and  guides 
the  courses  of  the  more  distant  planets,  and  rules  all  matter  in  the 
universe?  The  thought  possesses  his  mind,  and  he  works  intently  on 
the  calculations  which  will  confirm  his  theory;  but  there  is  an  error 
in  the  accepted  measurement  of  the  earth's  radius,  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant data,  and  the  first  result  is  unsatisfactory.  Sixteen  years  pass 
on,  and  then,  with  corrected  data,  he  takes  up  again  the  problem,  and 
lo!  in  the  last  arithmetical  operation  it  stands  out  proven  that  "  an 
attractive  force  emanating  from  a  center,  and  acting  inversely  as  the 
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squares  of  the  distances,  mast  produce  motions  exactly  resembling 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  orbit 
and  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  each  point."  The  law  of  gravitation 
is  established.  The  whole  distance  between  the  swing  of  that  hang- 
ing lamp,  the  motion  of  that  falling  apple,  and  the  revolving  move- 
ment of  worlds  in  fixed  orbits  on  the  unmarked  fields  of  boundless 
space,  is  bridged  by  a  concatenation  of  mighty  reasoning,  in  which, 
through  the  processes  of  comparison  and  deduction,  the  framework 
is  so  fitted  and  joined  together,  that  the  immense  structure  stands 
self-supporting  on  the  immovable  pillars  of  eternal  truth,  and  the 
whole  world  of  matter  is  encircled  and  bound  by  one  universal  law. 
Such  is  the  province  of  reasoning  in  bringing  facts  into  system,  and 
so  framing  science.  From  the  illustration,  we  get  some  idea  of  both 
the  vastness  of  its  structures,  and  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to 
search  out  the  deep  thoughts  of  God. 

Our  notice  of  the  processes  involved  in  systematizing  knowledge 
will  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  labor  spent  on  the 
instruments  with  which  the  processes  spoken  of  are  carried  on,  and 
the  casings  in  which  the  results  are  finally  set.  For  all  objects  ob- 
served, the  mind  demands  names  which  may  stand  before  it  ever  as 
the  representatives  of  things,  properties,  and  changes  perceived.  Re- 
flection, too,  needs  language  in  order  to  bring  forth  and  shape  the 
results  of  its  labor.  The  processes  of  abstraction  and  generalization 
can  hardly  go  on  at  all  without  instruments  of  the  same  kind.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  of  reasoning  as  possible  without  this  means  of 
shaping  and  connecting  thoughts.  And  even  if  systems  of  science 
could  be  framed  and  held  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  discover  and 
arrange  truth  without  this  medium,  how  could  they  be  communicated 
to  others?  How  could  they  be  preserved  as  permanent  accumulations 
of  intellectual  wealth  to  make  mankind  always  rich,  except  in  forms 
of  language?  On  the  fit  preparation  of  this  instrument,  therefore, 
much  depends.  So  a  new  field  is  opened  before  us  for  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  science  —  the  science  of  language — which  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  every  branch  of  knowledge.  But  1  may  not 
linger  here  even  for  a  single  illustration.  Enough  for  the  present,  if 
we  recognize  its  place  and  importance  among  the  intellectual  exer- 
cises concerned  in  the  development  of  thorough  science.  A  proper 
study  of  language  is  a  training  in  each  and  all  of  the  exercises  re- 
ferred to  in  this  discussion. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  in  concise  categorical  statement  the  poinfcs  I 
have  tried  to  define  and  illustrate. 
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1.  The  substantial  eletnent  of  science  is  absolute  truth,  so  far  as  the 
haman  mind  can  grasp  it. 

2.  The  source  of  scientific  truth  is  universal  nature,  and  all  Divine 
revelation,  the  exponent  of  God^s  thoughts  and  ways. 

3.  The  scientific  method  is  classification  and  arrangement,  defined 
bj  fixed  laws  and  general  principles;  each  several  department  of  sci- 
ence having  peculiarities  of  method,  suited  to  the  nature  of  its  own 
materials. 

4.  The  presentation  of  science  is  ever  in  formulas  of  language  which 
show  both  the  materials  and  the  processes  of  its  structure. 

5.  The  beneficent  end  of  science  is  the  advancement  of  mankind  in 
knowledge  and  happiness;  for  it  sets  the  ladder  by  which  the  human 
soul  reverently  climbs  up  towards  its  great  Original  and  approxi- 
mates, though  still  at  a  vast  remove  below,  the  height  of  that  infinite 
understanding  to  which  truth  is  one  absolute  whole,  the  universe  of 
beings  and  events  being  apprehended  as  in  one  great,  present,  blessed 
thought,  all  aglow  with  light  and  love. 

Will  your  patience  still  bear  with  me  a  little,  while  I  state  a  few 
corollaries  from  our  main  propositions? 

1.  Genuine  science  is  one  whole,  composed,  indeed,  of  parts,  diverse 
and  complex,  yet  all  harmonious  and  accordant.  Truth  cannot  be  at 
war  with  truth.  One  branch  of  science  cannot  properly  conflict  with 
another.  Whenever  there  is  seeming  collision,  it  is  due  either  to 
some  imperfection  of  understanding,  or  to  some  admixture  of  error  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  thought  should  make  us  slow  to  take  up 
novelties  at  variance  with  accepted  truth;  slow  to  a£Srm  inconsistency 
between  conclusions  sustained  by  clear  demonstration;  slow  to  de- 
nounce anything  as  absurd  or  impossible  on  mere  a  priori  pre- 
sumption, and  at  the  same  time,  bold  in  the  confidence  that  under 
free  inquiry,  truth  will  maintain  its  purity  and  integrity  against  the 
wild  vagaries  and  assumptions  of  false  pretenders. 

2.  True  science  is  in  its  very  nature  progressive.  The  human  mind 
will  never  complete  its  work  in  the  elaboration  of  science.  Thus  far 
in.  its  progress,  every  discovery  made  has  laid  open  new  fields  for  in- 
vestigation, and  every  demonstration  made  of  a  law  of  nature  or  of  a 
universal  principle  of  truth,  has  suggested  new  propositions  to  be  pro- 
jected, tested,  and,  if  it  may  be,  proved  by  further  investigation  and  rea- 
soning. This  thought  should  keep  us  free  from  bigoted  attachment  to 
our  own  cherished  opinions  as  though  they  comprehended  all  truth. 
It  should  hold  us  in  an  expectant  state,  looking  for  more  light,  anx- 
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ious  rather  to  be  wise  by  truth  accepted,  than  to  prove  ourselvss  wise 
by  closing  the  avenues  to  new  truth.  It  should  inspire  us  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  hope  in  our  own  researches  after  truth,  of  joy  in  the 
achievement  of  others,  of  triumph  in  the  overthrow  of  our  own  and 
all  errors. 

3.  True  science  is  also,  in  its  very  nature,  conservative.  Its  mate- 
rial and  its  processes  produce  in  the  mind  convictions  not  to  be  shaken 
by  any  conceit  that  springs  from  a  source  less  substantial  than  its 
own  basis.  Every  fact  or  theory  that  claims  her  recognition  must 
prove  its  legitimacy  as  the  result  of  clear-eyed  observation  and  sound 
reasoning.  Each  new  comer,  however  fair  in  appearance  or  specious 
in  pretension,  must  stand  without  till  satisfactorily  tested.  Only  the 
visionary  schemer  or  the  quack  is  impatient  at  this  delay.  The  real 
philosopher,  like  Kepler,  finishes  his  work  and  gives  it  to  the  world, 
content  that  men  should  take  their  own  time,  though  it  be  centuries, 
to  prove  its  qualities.  He  who  offers  us  matter  worthy  of  our  accept- 
ance, has  a  confidence  in  its  verity  which  lifts  him  above  all  fretfal 
impatience  at  the  slow  reception  of  his  discovery.  Against  the  con- 
clusions of  science  the  fanaticism  of  the  visionary,  the  noisy  declama- 
tion of  the  pretender,  and  the  furious  zeal  of  the  hobby-rider  avail 
nothing.  A  mind  balanced  in  the  love  and  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  truth  will  not  admit  the  new  -statement  that  the  sun  is  a  living 
creature,  with  wings  and  legs  and  eyes,  all  in  motion,  until  the  tele- 
scope has  been  taken  to  pieces  and,  at  least,  a  search  made  for  the  fly 
on  the  object  glass.  We  may,  then,  well  be  slow  to  follow  him  who 
insists  that  his  new  idea  is  to  upheave  the  foundations  and  revolu- 
tionize the  system  of  established  truth. 

4.  Genuine  science  is  also  from  its  nature,  practical.  It  brings  the 
mind  into  an  acquaintance  with  things  and  their  relations,  and  this 
knowledge  is  always  power  to  use  these  things  in  their  relations. 
There  is  not  a  principle  of  truth  established  which  has  not  hidden 
in  it  a  blessing  for  the  world  through  some  application.  Herein  it  is 
clear  that  they  who  devote  their  energies  to  scientific  pursuits  are 
rendering  important  service  to  mankimd.  Though  they  deal  much 
in  dry  facts  and  abstract  principles,  their  labors  yield  precious  fruits 
all  along  the  ways  of  practical  life. 

5.  The  power  of  an  individual  mind  for  any  achievement  is  meas- 
ured by  its  capacity  for  accurate  observation,  steady  reflection,  nice 
analysis,  proper  generalization,  careful  comparison,  and  sound  jodg- 
ment, —  the  processes  of  science.    In  proportion  as  a  mind  is  habitu- 
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ated  to  these  exercises,  though  its  store  of  knowledge  is  small,  it  is 
secured  against  imposition  and  false  philosophy,  is  balanced  in  the 
truth,  and  is  charged  with  the  forces  of  intellectual  life  and  progress. 
By  these  exercises,  it  enters  the  domains  of  knowledge  and  traverses 
them  not  at  hap-hazard  but  by  rule.  By  these  it  makes  discoveries 
for  itself,  and  by  these  makes  its  own  the  discoveries  of  other  minds. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  fit  that  something  be  said  about  teaching 
science.  There  is  no  time  for  a  full  unfolding  of  the  topic;  I  can  offer 
only  a  few  bold  propositions  without  expansion  or  illustration: 

1.  A  real  knowledge  of  science  is  impossible  except  through  the 
same  mental  exercises  by  which  science  is  framed  and  increased. 

2.  Every  mind  must  learn  to  systematize  knowledge  for  itself. 
Facts  are  not  knowledge  until  apprehended  in  their  relations. 

3.  The  different  branches  of  science  give  different  degrees  of  prom- 
inence to  the  several  mental  processes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
one  requiring  most  of  observation,  another  most  of  analysis  and  clas- 
sification, another  most  of  deep  and  complex  reasoning. 

4.  Nevertheless,  a  mind  well  trained  in  all  these  processes  is  the 
better  fitted  for  either  specific  exercise.  One  trained  to  accurate  ob- 
servation is  thereby  prepared  to  reason  correctly;  and  the  skillful 
analyst  and  sound  reasoner  best  know  how  to  search  and  examine  all 
things  in  their  relations. 

5.  Education  is  strictly  nothing  else  but  drawing  out  the  faculties 
of  young  minds  in  just  these  scientific  exercises.  Teaching  a  child 
his  letters  involves  them  all. 

6.  That  education  is  one-sided  and  imperfect  which  does  not  give 
scope  and  training  to  all  these  processes. 

7.  AH  true  teaching  is  therefore  dealing  with  the  germs  of  science. 

8.  The  place  to  begin  teaching  science  is  in  the  primary  school,  or 
rather  in  the  nursery  with  the  child^s  first  efforts  at  perception. 

9.  The  excellence  of  a  teacher  is  measured  most  of  all  by  his  ability 
to  engage  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  just 
these  scientific  processes,  whatever  be  the  particular  subject  of  the 
lesson.  Nothing  proves  it  better  than  the  way  in  which  he  manages 
a  reading  class. 

10.  When  the  work  of  teaching  deals  with  a  specific  branch  of 
science  proper,  then  the  only  way  is  to  put  the  tools  and  materials 
into  the  scholar's  hand,  to  work  out  the  science  for  himself,  with  only 
hints  from  the  teacher  to  guide  him.  It  is  not  teaching  to  pass  the 
conclusions  of  science  into  a  receptive  mind  as  you  would  pour  water 
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into  a  Clip.  No  student  learns  geometry  by  committing  the  demon* 
strations  to  memory,  nor  chemistry  by  reciting  the  formulas  of  vari- 
ous compounds,  nor  geology  by  hearing  about  rocks  in  the  lectnre 
room.  The  busy  hand  in  the  field  and  on  the  mountains,  the  open 
eye  in  the  laboratory,  the  clear  head  putting  the  lines  and  angles  of 
the  diagram  into  relations  thus  and  thus  apprehended  and  defined, 
the  introverted  thought,  busy  with  the  curious  working  of  the  mind 
itself —  only  these  and  suoh  as  these  exercises  make  a  master  in  any 
branch  of  science. 

Brother  and  sister  teachers,  such  must  be  the  style  of  our  work. 
The  right  of  private  judgement  in  all  matters  involving  truth  is 
now  the  acknowledged  right  of  all  men.  The  possession  of  the 
right  lays  on  all  the  obligation  to  prepare  themselves  for  its  fit  and 
free  excercise.  There  is  no  range  of  knowledge  so  high,  no  course 
of  action  so  grand  that  the  mind  trained  to  the  processes  of  true 
science,  may  not  pass  judgment  on  its  merits,  though  its  mysteries 
may  be  too  deep  for  his  full  grasp.  They  who  would  attain,  or  who 
would  help  their  fellowmen  to  attain,  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  true  manliness,  must  task  themselves  to  the  discipline  which  will 
make  them,  in  respect  to  all  things,  accurate  observers,  careful  ana- 
lysts, sound  reasoners.  So  will  science  find  in  every  mind  a  home, 
and  false  pretension  and  imposition  will  be  banished  to  the  haunts  of 
darkness,  where  souls  languish  and  die. 

The  time  was  when  philosphy  had  her  esoteric  presentation  for  her 
few  initiated  disciples,  while  the  exoteric  garb  in  which  alone  she  ap- 
peared to  the  common  view  of  the  public  was  intended  to  overawe 
the  vulgar  mind  by  a  veil  of  mystery  behind  which  it  had  no  leave 
to  look.  The  time  has  been  when  all  learning  was  shut  up  in  clois- 
tered cells  of  monks  and  holy  clerks,  wlw  assumed  to  do  the  study 
and  thinking  of  the  world,  and  pronounced  their  judgments,  with  the 
high  claim  that  the  world  should  receive  them  all  without  question,  on 
the  sole  ground  of  their  infallible  authdrity.  But  those  times  have 
passed  away.  Philosphy  has  broken  the  bars  of  her  former  seclusion, 
and  walks  forth  in  her  own  native  strength  and  grace,  courting  the 
acquaintance  and  confidence  of  all,  that  she  may  bless  all  alike, 
knowing  none  as  favorites  except  those  who  draw  most  largely  from 
her  open  fountains  of  truth.  Learning  has  now  no  exclusive  home, 
gives  to  none  exclusive  privileges,  recognizes  no  rank  or  station  as 
conferring  peculiar  title  to  her  stores.  She  opens  wide  her  domains 
and  invites  all  to  enter,  demanding  only  this  that  they  who  range 
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ber  fields  shall  respect  her  character,  follow  her  methods,  keep  in 
harmoDy  with  one  another,  and  freely  give  the  world  the  benefit  of 
that  which  they  may  freely  gather. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


GIFTS  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  gifts  and  occupations,  so  called,  of  the  kindergarten,  number- 
ing twenty  in  all,  will  readily  be  seen  by  the  explanation  of  their  uses. 

The  six  little  worsted  balls,  the  three  primary  and  three  secondary 
colors,  form  the  first  and  prettiest  gift  of  all,  which  have  been  baby^s 
playthings  in  the  nursery,  and  are  also  used  in  the  kindergarten. 
These  little  playfellows  which  to  baby^s  growing  consciousness  have 
been  the  whole  world  and  everything  in  it,  are  capable  of  so  many 
uses  that  they  are  never  outgrown,  and  no  prettier  games  can  be  in- 
vented than  those  with  the  ball.  FroebeVs  methods  of  presenting 
these  different  gifts  and  occupations  to  the  child  are  drawn  from  a 
psychological  study  of  the  various  avenues  of  mental  impressions 
through  the  senses;  these  always  made  clearer  and  more  lasting 
through  the  law  of  contrast.  Froebel  learned  also,  what  we  all  know, 
that  the  child^s  mental  impressions  to  be  helpful  must  be  pleasant 
and  oft-repeated.  So,  beginning  with  the  colored  balls,  which  com- 
bine symmetry  of  form,  beauty  and  harmony  of  color,  in  the  hands 
of  an  intelligent  nurse,  who  should  be  the  mother,  the  little  one  has 
added  the  laws  of  motion,  which,  in  connection  with  the  pretty  little 
ball  songs,  the  harmony  is  completed  by  the  introduction  of  rhythm- 
ical sound. 

The  second  gift  brings  a  new  world  to  the  little  one.  This  consists 
of  the  ball  cube  and  cylinder  made  of  wood;  so  where,  with  its  former 
playfellows,  the  balls,  the  little  fingers  found  an  impressible  surface, 
brightly  colored,  they  now  have  a  hard,  uncolored  one;  and  where 
tbey  found  a  smooth  never  ending  surface  in  the  ball,  they  have  a 
contrast  in  the  cylinder,  and  a  still  greater  one  when  they  are  brought 
in  contact  with  the  cube.  Without  time  to  elaborate  this  idea,  it 
seems  plain  enough  already. 

The  third  gift  brings  back  the  little  inch  cube,  with  seven  others 
just  like  it,  forming  together  a  divisible  cube;  and  although  these  are 
given  to  the  children  as  playthings,  in  a  playful  manner,  and  they, 
2  — Vol.  X.— No.  7. 
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following  the  dictation  of  their  head  workman,  build  pretty  chain, 
and  sofas,  and  tables,  for  papa  and  mamma,  shops  to  work  in,  and 
houses  to  live  in,  carriages  and  trains  of  cars  to  ride  in,  they  will  not 
fail  to  learn  that  these  are  ctd>e8^  that  they  have  six  surfaces,  eight 
comers,  twelve  edges,  that  there  are  two  halves,  four  quarters,  and 
eight  eighths  in  every  one,  although  these  things  are  mentioned  inci- 
dentally, and  not  as  a  lesson  in  mathematics. 

The  fourth  gift  is  a  cube  formed  from  eight  oblongs,  each  one  coq- 
taining  a  cubic  inch.  With  these  added  playthings  contrasted  with 
their  cubes,  they  are  not  long  in  finding  out  that  each  brick,  as  we 
call  them,  contains  just  as  much  as  a  cube,  only  in  a  different  form. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  multiply  these  forms,  and  divisions,  and 
subdivisions,  of  each,  and  though,  as  I  said  before,  these  gifts  are  all 
presented  to  the  children  in  play,  and  do  suggest  such  wonderful 
inventions,  such  stories,  such  dear  little  confidences,  yet  this  play- 
work,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  kindergartner,  may,  and  will,  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  thorough,  systemafiic,  mathematical  and  artistic  edu- 
cation. 

The  seventh  gift  brings  still  another  contrast.  In  the  preceding 
ones  the  child  deals  with  solids;  in  this,  with  surfaces.  The  square 
inch,  the  obtuse  angle,  the  equilateral,  isosceles,  and  scalene  triangles, 
cut  from  light  wood,  and  prettily  colored,  comprise  this  gift,  and  a 
source  of  endless  invention  is  it.  Like  a  kaleidoscope  does  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  little  ones  bring  out  new  forms  of  beauty.  These  forms, 
like  those  made  with  the  blocks,  form  copies  for  drawing,  and,  in  an- 
swer to  dictation  from  the  kindergartner,  the  little  hands  work  out 
the  mo^t  abstruse  geometrical  problems.  No  abstractions  are  these, 
although  leading  directly  to  abstract  reasoning.  No  definitions  are 
needed.  Incidentally,  as  in  everything  else,  the  names  of  these  are 
mentioned  and  principles  are  learned,  never  to  be  forgotten,  for  they 
are  a  part  of  things  themselves.  And  this  was  FroebeFs  theory,  that 
knoiving  is  doing,  and  through  doing  alone  comes  knowledge. 

The  eighth  gift,  like  most  of  the  previous  gifts,  is  designed  to  teach 
numerical  proportions  and  forms.  It  consists  of  thin  wooden  sticks, 
cut  in  different  lengths,  from  which  figures,  letters,  forms  of  beauty, 
life,  and  knowledge  can  be  made,  and  also  used  for  drawing. 

The  eleventh  gift  is  perforating  or  pricking,  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  gifts.  Instead  of  drawing  the  invented  or  dictated  design, 
it  is  pricked  at  regular  distances  with  very  pretty  result. 

The  twelfth  gift  brings  embroidery,  the  crowning  glory  of  all  the 
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Utile  inventor^s  work,  for  in  it  he  sees  the  finished,  perfect  result  of 
all  his  pieyions  efforts. 

The  thirteenth  number  is  cutting  and  pasting.  Squares  or  triangles 
of  paper  are  folded  according  to  certain  rules,  then  marked  by  dicta- 
tion, and  then,  with  a  little  pair  of  scissors  in  each  right  hand,  the 
folded  paper  in  the  left,  and  the  comer  of  each  little  mouth  twisted, 
ready  to  cheWi  the  order  "  cut "  is  delightfully  obeyed.  And  out  of 
these  scraps,  which  are  always  mathematical  in  shape,  the  ever  recur- 
ring form  of  beauty  is  designed,  and,  with  a  little  brush  and  dish  of 
mucilage,  is  pasted  upon  paper,  and  the  almost  perfect  accuracy  and 
neatness  with  which  this  is  done  is  sometimes  truly  wonderful.  In  a 
class  of  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven,  from  one- 
cut  seyenteen  different  designs  were  pasted,  showing  originality  and 
independence  quite  surprising. 

The  fourteenth  gift  is  weaving,  which  furnishes  room  for  inventive- 
talent  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  this,  too,  the  fundamental  principles- 
of  arithmetic  are  thoroughly  learned,  and  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  gifts,  both  hands  are  used  alike. 

The  use  of  the  wood  slats  or  splints  from  which  the  picture  frames 
80  common  are  made,  is  the  fifteenth  gift,  and  furnishes  the  transition 
from  surface  to  line.  These  are  laid  and  interlaced  in  geometrical 
and  fancy  figures. 

Intertwining  folded  paper  according  to  certain  rules  into  similar 
forms  comes  next. 

Folding,  the  eighteenth  gift,  is  as  prolific,  if  not  more  so,  in  prac- 
tical results  as  any.  The  square,  rectagle  and  triangle  are  the  ele- 
mentary forms  from  which  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  are  folded. 
In  this  occupation  the  principles  of  geometry  are  taught  in  the  most 
practical  manner,  and  the  result  is  always  one  of  beauty.  Eight 
hundred  entirely  different  forms  have  been  folded  by  one  person. 

In  the  nineteenth  gift  we  have  the  peas  work,  which  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  developing  the  eye  for  perspective  drawing. 

The  gift  numbered  twentieth  is  modeling,  the  one  for  which  the 
little  ones  always  anxiously  wait.  The  little  square  board  with  its 
lump  of  potter^s  clay  is  always  the  signal  of  irrepressible  expressions 
of  joy.  And  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  strange  dishes  sitting  before 
as  many  expectant,  eager  little  children,  whose  fingers  are  just  aching 
for  the  signal  to  begin  work,  is  a  sight  which  once  seen,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  And  in  this  gift  more  than  in  any  other  the  child,  with 
its  busy  little  hands  brought  in  contact  with  the  tender,  yielding 
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material,  its  first  and  last  mother,  while  working  oat  in  ever  so  crude 
a  way  some  expression  of  the  thought  within  it,  comes  to  a  half  con- 
sciousness, perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  "  this  is  /,  and  through  this 
new-born  power  working  in  me,  /  am  a  creator.^'  Would  that  every 
mother  in  the  land  when  she  holds  in  her  arms  her  first  child  could 
feel  in  all  its  significance  such  consciousness.  As  fully  as  I  can  at 
this  time  I  haye  noticed  the  varied  work  of  the  kindergarten,  but  let 
no  one  understand  that  these  are  to  be  given  in  the  order  named. 
The  manner  and  order  of  presenting  them  is  a  special  study  in  itself 
and  young  children  are  never  allowed  to  play  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes  with  any  one  gift.  —  Mbs.  F.  A.  B,  DuKiriiira, 
Kenosha^  Wis. 

PRIMER  CLASSES. 

One  of  the  questions  at  the  spring  examination  was,  ^^  How  wiU 
you  conduct  the  primer  class? '^  Nine-tenths  of  the  applicants  for 
certificates  dodged  the  question  —  that  is,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
answer  it. 

It  seems  easy  enough  to  teach  a  primer  class,  and  yet  it  is  the  place 
where  most  teachers  fail.  The  reason  is  that  teachers  cannot,  (x  do 
not,  get  down  to  a  child^s  level.  We  must  unbend  in  changing  from 
an  algebra  to  a  primer  class.  Long  words  and  abstract  ideas  won^t 
do  with  those  little  ones,  and  hence  it  is  that  some  young  girls  are 
doing  better  work  than  many  of  our  older  and  more  learped  teachers. 
The  person  who  cannot  get  down  and  talk  about  dogs,  cats,  sleds, 
dolls,  doUs^  dresses,  or  any  other  of  a  child^s  pets  or  playthings,  is  a 
dead  failure  as  a  teacher  of  children.  And  mind  you,  the  talk  most 
be  earnest  It  won't  do  to  pretend  that  you  are  interested.  No  room 
for  hypocrisy  here.  The  child  knows  in  an  instant  whether  or  not 
the  teacher  is  in  earnest.  We  were  in  a  school  a  few  days  since 
where  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  primer  scholars.  They  all 
wanted  to  talk  at  once.  They  crowded  up  to  the  teacher  vnth  fiash- 
ing  eyes  and  eager  faces.  The  little  fingers  were  snapping  in  spite 
of  themselves.  They  pulled  the  lesson  in  pieces  in  less  than  no  time. 
They  all  had  something  to  tell  about  it.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
lesson  they  all  did  talk  at  once,  and  there  was  nothing  disorderly 
about  it  either. 

In  the  next  school,  the  teacher  talked  to  the  primer  class  about  a 
horse  as  learnedly  as  if  she  were  describing  the  Corliss  engine.    The 
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little  ones  looked  at  her  with  one  eye  shut,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  yoa 
don't  like  boys  and  girls/'    To  teach  a  child,  you  must  be  a  child. 

** Backward,  tarn  backward,  O,  Time,  in  thy  flight; 
Make  me  a  child  again,  Just  for  to-night.'* 

—  SuPT.  D.  A.  Mahonby,  in  the  Kenosha  Telegraph. 


The  almost  universal  custom  of  a  whole  class  of  school-children 
thrusting  out  their  hands,  snapping  their  fingers,  and  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  mob  at  every  mistake  in  reading  and  Recitation,  would 
be  tolerated  nowhere  in  a  civilized  community  outside  a  school-room. 
No  better  expedient  could  be  devised  to  frighten  the  timid,  exasperate 
the  quick-tempered,  and  paralyze  the  spirit  of  all  but  the  stoutest- 
hearted  child  in  the  recitation-room.  It  stimulates  the  critical  spirit 
into  the  public  nuisance  of  an  intolerable  carping  at  all  human  in- 
firmities. But  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  school* 
room,  which  ought  to  be  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  forbearance  and 
encouragement  to  the  slow  and  timid  and  feeble-minded.  There  are 
surely  good  ways  enough  of  holdinc:  the  attention  of  a  class,  or  cof- 
recting  the  errors  of  a  recitation,  without  tolerating  a  habit  so  disa^ 
greeable  to  the  looker-on  and  so  destructive  of  good  manners  and 
Christian  courtesy  among  children. 


SELECTED. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

[The  question  having  been  asked  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  as  to 
the  extent  of  compulsory  education  in  this  country,  the  following 
answer  was  given:] 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  California  and 
Wisconsin  have  laws  designed  to  produce  this  result;  but  in  many 
cases  they  are  comparatively  inoperative.  In  Maine  the  towns  are 
permitted  to  adopt  by-laws  providing  that  persons  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  seventeen  years  shall  attend  school  twenty  weeks  in  the 
year.  These  laws  are  in  force  in  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  and,  it 
is  said,  with  good  results.  In  New  Hampshire,  all  those  between 
eight  and  fourteen,  and  living  within  two  miles  of  a  school,  are  by 
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law  required  to  attend  school  twelve  weeks  in  the  year.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  limit  of  age  is  eight  and  fourteen,  and  the  number  of 
weeks  required  twenty.  Connecticut  claims  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nator of  the  system  of  compulsory  education,  and  there  the  law  is 
perhaps  more  thoroughly  enforced  than  in  any  other  state.  The  laws 
of  the  other  states  named  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  The 
difSculty  in  most  cases,  as  in  Ohio,  seems  to  be  that  the  laws  either 
cannot  be,  or,  at  Feast,  are  not  enforced.  The  Hon.  G.  B.  Northrup, 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  recently  made  a  visit  to 
Europe  to  study  Jbhe  system  in  its  practical  workings  there,  and  re- 
turned well  pleased  with  the  results  of  his  observations.  In  London 
the  enforcement  of  the  system,  adopted  but  a  few  years  since,  had 
already  broken  up  the  gangs  of  juvenile  offenders  and  placed  their 
members  in  the  schools  with  good  results.  The  authorities  report 
that  since  its  inception  the  trouble  with  the  younger  criminals  has 
become  much  less,  and  the  books  of  the  HoUoway  Prison  for  Juve- 
niles showed  that  the  number  sent  thither  had  fallen  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  those  sent  in  the  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Bjsiem. 
The  reports  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe  where  the  system  is  in 
force  are  equally  in  its  favor*  Germany,  Austria,  Prussia,  all  but  two 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  Scotland  and  portions  of  Brazil  have  the 
system,  and  the  result  in  most  of  these  has  led  to  a  commendation  of 
the  system.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  in  this  country  the  system 
will  be  made  successful. 


A  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


In  St.  Louis  there  is  no  attempt  to  bring  all  classes  within  the 
same  grade  to  one  standard  of  advancement,  so  that,  in  January,  all 
pupils  within  a  given  grade  shall  have  arrived  at  just  the  same  point 
in  a  study. ' 

At  all  times  there  are  new  classes  just  beginning  the  work  of  a 
grade,  or  year's  work,  in  some  one  of  our  schools. 

The  classes  are  not  separated  by  intervals  of  one  year  in  their  work, 
but  by  irregular  intervals,  varying  from  six  weeks  to  twenty.  It  is 
considered  desirable  to  have  thesd  intervals  small,  so  that  reclassifica- 
tion may  be  more  easily  managed. 

Pupils  who  fall  behind  their  class  for  any  reason  (such  as  absence, 
lack  of  physical  strength  or  of  mental  ability)  may  be  reclassified  with 
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the  next  lower  class  withoat  falling  back  a  year,  and  thus  becoming 
discouraged. 

Pupils  who  are  unusually  bright  or  mature,  may  be  promoted  to 
the  class  above,  or  form  new  classes  with  the  slower  pupils  of  the  class 
above,  who  need  to  review  their  work. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  a  district  school  there  is  a  continual  process 
going  on,  the  elements  of  which  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  are  leaving  school  for 
business  or  other  causes.  This  depletes  the  classes  of  the  most  skill- 
ful and  best  paid  teachers,  who  are  usually  placed  in  charge  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils. 

Again,  there  is  at  all  times  of  the  year  an  influx,  into  the  lower 
grades,  of  pupils  who  have  just  completed  their  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
imd  are  now  anxious  to  commence  their  school  career. 

Thus  the  pupils  in  the  primary  rooms  of  our  schools  tend  contin- 
ually to  be  overcrowded.  (2.)  To  correct  this  continued  tendency 
which  overcrowds  the  rooms  of  the  least  skillful  and  poorest  paid 
teachers,  and  gives  small  quotas  of  pupils  to  the  most  skillful  and 
best  paid  teachers,  from  time  to  time  (usually  once  in  ten  weeks,  but 
oftener  in  some  schools),  each  class  is  sifted,  and  its  most  promising 
pupils  united  with  what  remains  of  the  next  higher  class:  (i.  e.,  with 
the  not-promising  portion  of  it  —  those  who  for  absence,  or  dull  in- 
tellect, or  weak  will,  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  best). 

(3.)  To  make  room  for  this  transfer  a  portion  of  the  highest  class  is 
sent  to  the  Branch  High  Schools. 

(4.)  The  number  changed  from  class  to  class  is  usually  small.  The 
disturbance  in  classes  is  very  slight  compared  with  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  teacher  in  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  drive  the 
laggards,  and  drUl  and  cram  them  to  make  them  keep  up  with  the 
average  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  was  once  obliged  to  spend  most  of  her  time  upon  the 
dull  ones,  in  the  useless  endeavor  to  force  them  to  make  up  lost  time, 
or  to  equal  the  strides  of  the  more  mature,  more  regular,  or  more 
brilliantly  gifted  pupils,  and,  of  course,  these  latter  pupils  lost  pro- 
portionately, and  the  net  result  of  the  process  was  to  overwork  the 
incompetent,  and  to  hold  back  the  competent  ones. 

The  teacher,  in  the  vain  efforts  to  hold  together  the  extremes  of  her 
class,  separating  more  widely  every  day  till  the  end  of  the  year,  be- 
came cross  and  petulant,  and  sank  continually  into  the  abyss  of  drill 
machine  pedagogy. 
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Under  our  present  system  we  can  make  room,  when  needed,  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  fill  up  the  classes  of  our  skillful  and  high  priced 
teachers.  —  W.  T.  Harris,  CUy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis. 


•  m  •■ 


THE  AGE  AND  EXTINCTION  OP  ANIMALS. 

As  to  animals,  the  teeming  microscopic  life  of  a  drop  of  pond  wa- 
ter includes  that  of  creatures  which  appear  to  live  but  for  a  few  hoon, 
while  the  proverbial  ephemera,  in  its  winged  state,  lives  but  one  day, 
or  even  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tortoise  which  died  in  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's garden,  in  1821,  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  one  belonging  to  Archbishop  Laud  died  from  neg- 
lect at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  As  to  fishes, 
the  pike  has  been  said  to  live  for  two  hundred  and  sixtyueven  years, 
and  the  carp  for  two  hundred  years. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  gigantic  salamander  may  live  for  a 
greatly  prolonged  period,  and  frogs  and  toads  are  probably  long'^ived 
animals,  small  as  is  their  relative  size.  A  toad  has  been  kept  for 
thirty-six  years  without  showing  signs  of  age,  and  then  died  through 
an  accident.  Whales  have  been  supposed  to  live  from  three  to  four 
hundred  years.  The  life  of  an  elephant  is  said  to  extend  beyond  a 
hundred  years,  but  of  this  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  certain  evidence. 
Birds,  as  creatures  at  once  so  active  and  warm-blooded  (and  thus 
compressing,  as  it  were,  much  life  into  a  small  period),  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  short-lived.  Yet  parrots  have  been  known  to  live  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  and  pelicans,  geese,  and  crows  may  exceed  the 
period  commonly  allotted  to  man.  But,  however  commonly  three* 
score  years  and  ten  may  be  the  term  of  human  life,  man  can  certainly 
both  live  and  retain  his  intellectual  faculties  more  or  less,  beyond  a 
hundred  years.  Yet  a  horse  is  generally  old  at  thirty,  and  is  not 
known  ever  to  have  attained  twice  that  age*  The  life  of  a  sheep  is 
about  fifteen  years'  duration,  and  that  of  a  dog  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
although  allied  animals  are  much  longer  lived.  Thus,  the  lion  called 
"  Pompey,"  which  died  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1760,  had  lived 
there  for  no  less  than  seventy  years. 

Wolves  have  disappeared  from  England  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  though  in  Scotland  they  existed  till  1748,  and  in  Ireland  till 
17669  if  not  even  somewhat  later. 
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But  sixty  years  ago  the  great  bustard  wandered  about  the  South 
Downs  and  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  we  all  know  how  rare  many 
beasts  and  birds  have  become  which  were  once  common  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  1741,  the  illustrious  naturalist,  Steller,  was  wrecked  on  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  since  called  Behring^s  Island. 
There  he  found  in  enormous  numbers  an  unwieldy  aquatic  b^^t,  the 
rhytina,  which  he  took  to  be  the  manatee  which  it  closely  resembled. 
Peaceful  and  harmless,  browsing  on  seed-weed,  with  dull  senses,  but 
witli  strong  feelings  of  attachment  for  their  mates,  these  beasts 
seemed  long  to  ha^e  escaped  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  various  explor- 
ing expeditious  which  visited  Eastern  Siberia  after  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Russia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  escape  was  doubtless  due  to  its  very  restricted  range  ;  for  it 
seems  not  to  have  inhabited  the  mainland  of  Kamtchatka,  or  Amer- 
ica, or  the  Eurile  Islands,  or  any  other  part  except  the  remote  and 
desolate  spot  where  it  was  discovered,  and  where  doubtless  for  ages  it 
had  held,  in  undisputed  sovereignty,  its  "  ancient  solitary  reign." 
Unfortunately  for  it,  it  was  not  only  equally  incapable  of  flight  or  of 
self-defence,  but  its  unwieldy  body  proved  to  be  excellent  eating.  The 
result  was,  that  such  was  the  havoc  made  by  the  crews  of  trading 
vessels,  that,  in  only  twenty-seven  years  from  the  time  of  its  first  dis- 
covered, the  last  survivor  was  killed  and  the  species  entirely  extirpated. 
Another  example  of  rapid  extirpation  by  sailors  is  that  of  the  gigan- 
tic and  defenceless  ground  pigeon  of  Mauritius  (without  powers  of 
flight),  which  was  called  the  dodo,  and  which,  till  lately,  was  only 
known  by  some  old  representations,  and  a  solitary  head,  two  feet,  and 
the  more  or  less  imperfect  skulls.  No  specimen  of  the  dodo  has  been 
known  alive  since  1681. 

The  great  auk,  also  now  extinct,  survived  till  1844,  and  some  sev* 
enty  skins,  nine  skeletons,  a  variety  of  bones,  and  sixty-five  eggs  of 
the  bird  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  museums.  But  the  most 
wholesale  and  regretable  destruction  of  lately-existing  animals  is 
that  which  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  effected.  Previously  to 
its  human  colonization,  that  island  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
gigantic  birds  of  various  (at  least  four)  species,  of  which  group  the 
little  apteryx  is  the  sole  surviving,  diminutive,  and  more  or  less  re- 
motely allied  representative.  We  are  indebted  to  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience of  Prof.  Owen  for  ideal  restoration  of  these  wonderful  avian 
giants,  the  tallest  of  which  was  eleven  feet  high. 
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When  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  first  explored,  the  common 
zebra  was  found  in  its  vicinity.  Farther  in  the  interior  another  kind 
was  subsequently  discovered  and  sent  to  our  collections,  where  it  is 
valued  for  its  rarity.  Now,  the  common  zebra,  much  the  more 
completely  and  beautifully  striped,  is  the  rare  one,  and  threatens  to 
become  extinct,  as  does  the  majestic  African  elephant,  if  its  reckless 
slaughter  for  the  sake  of  its  tusks  is  not  soon  suspended.  The 
American  bison,  again,  must  eventually  disappear  from  the  earth^s 
surface,  unless  protected  as  its  congener  in  Europe  —  the  aurochs  — 
preserved  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  —  St.  George  Mivart^in  the 
Contemporary  Review. 

THE  ARYAN  RACE. 

The  classifications  of  the  races  vary  from  three  to  eleven.  Oar 
Geographer,  Maury,  gives  us  5;  viz:  The  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
African,  Malayan,  and  Indian. 

The  leading  race  is  of  course  the  Caucasian.  This  is  also  now  the 
most  numerous,  there  being  according  to  late  estimates  564,000,000 
of  this  race,  against  535,000,000  of  the  Mongolian.  Caucasians  have 
been  taken  as  the  type  of  this  race  and  have  suggested  the  name.  It 
is  said,  that  many  years  ago,  the  famous  ethnologist  Blumenbach, 
in  classifying  skulls,  had  a  single  Georgian  skull,  which  he  regarded 
first  in  his  assortment,  that  of  a  Greek  being  next.  Hence,  this  sknll 
was  taken  as  a  type  of  highest  division  of  our  species.  This  is  prob- 
ably an  error,  at  least,  this  idea  has  drifited  behind  the  most  advanced 
opinions  of  our  day,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  well  shaped  skull 
of  this  Georgia  female,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  posthumous  mischief, 
by  confusing  our  ethnology. 

Again,  Caucasian  is  objectionable  probably,  as  bringing  under  one 
race  the  Arabs  and  Germans  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
as  denying  the  connection  of  the  fair  skinned  Germans  and  the 
swarthy  Hindoo,  because  of  difierence  of  color.  This  action  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  scientific  man,  who  classifies  fruits  not  according  to 
structure  and  nature,  but  according  to  color,  putting  red  fruits  in  one 
one  division.  Yellow  in  another;  etc.  The  Caucasian  race  includes 
the  Aryan,  Semitic  and  the  Hamitic  divisions. 

Aryan  division  is  equivalent  to  the  old  Indo-European  or  Hindoo, 
Germanic  races,  and  has  two  great  branches  of  which  the  Hindoos  are 
types  of  the  one  and  the  Europeans  of  the  other— both  probably 
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modifications  of  climate.  Students  of  language  have  long  since  been 
convinced,  that  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  Sanscrit  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Zend  of  the  Persians,  Greek,  and  Romanic  (including 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese).  The  languages  are  to  the 
ethnologist  what  strata  are  to  the  geologist,  and  the  dead  languages 
among  them  are  his  fossils  and  petrfaications,  by  which  he  is  a'ble  to 
spell  out  the  ethnical  records  of  the  past.  By  a  long  and  deliberate 
study  of  these  facts,  our  untiring  modern  scholars  have  naturally 
gravitated  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  above  nations 
originally  dwelt  in  central  or  south  Western  Asia,  North  of  the  Hin- 
doo Kosh  mountains,  near  the  Sea  of  Aral.  A  map  in  Swinton's 
outlines,  gives  the  original  home  of  the  Aryans 

Whence  is  the  name  "Aryan"  derived?  In  the  old  Sanscrit  writ- 
ings the  ancient  Hindoos  called  themselves  Aryans;  Arii  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Persians.  Herat  is  supposed  to 
be  a  modification  of  Arya.  By  the  bye,  the  word  "  man  "  is  said  to 
be  an  Aryan  word,  meaning  to  think.  It  is  said  that  the  word  Aryan 
first  meant  agriculturist,  and  afterwards  respectable,  since  the  most 
respectable  people  were  agriculturists.  These  Aryans  came  across  the 
river  Indus,  about  2,000  years  B.  C.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  simi- 
larity of  these  Hindoos  and  the  Persians.  Why,  up  to  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  they  could  talk  together  without  an  interpreter. 

From  the  above  historic  cradle  of  the  Aryans,  they  migrated  S.  E. 
to  India,  or  W.  to  Europe,  or  S.  W.  to  Asia  Minor. 

Prof.  Bopp,  of  Berlin,  has  shown  that  the  European  languages  are 
closely  related  to  the  Hindoo  and  Persian.  This  was  not  known  fifty 
years  ago. 

We  yield  to  the  Semitic  branch  the  first  honor  in  religious  develop- 
ment, since  all  of  the  leading  systems  of  religion,  namely,  the  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  and  Mahometan,  have  sprung  from  it,  but  it  is  the  Aryan 
race  which  has  inherited  the  blessing  of  "  Increase  and  multiply," 
has  been  the  pioneer  of  progress,  and  has  planted  new  and  great 
nations  all  over  the  earth.  Unlike  Bishop  Berkley's,  its  "star  of 
Empire  "  has  made  its  way  both  eastward  and  westward. 

If  we  trace  back  the  civilization  of  modern  nations,  we  go  back 
directly  to  the  Romans.  Why,  look  at  the  30  per  cent,  of  Latin 
words  in  the  English  language.  The  Romans  in  turn  reflected  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  and  we  have  5  per  cent,  of  Greek  words. 
All  of  these  people  were  pure  Aryans,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Aryans,  whether  yonder  in  Asia  or  here  in  America, 
were  worthy  of  their  name. 
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Here  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  join  in  the  clamor  against  the 
northern  hordes  that  poured  in  upon  and  broke  down  the  Romaa 
Empire.  The  name  of  '*  Goths  "  and  "  Vandals  "  means  only  that 
they  belonged  to  the  unterrified  Aryan  stock,  and  we  believe  that 
they  out-threw  the  eflFete  Latin  race  because  they  were  better  men, 
else  they  could  not  have  done  it.  That  the  Romans  should  call  them 
barbarians  is  natural,  just  as  geographers  put  down  all  countries  they 
don't  know  as  unexplored  deserts,  which  daily  grow  larger  and  more 
fertile  as  they  are  known. 

We  close  with  a  statement  made  by  the  learned  historian,  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Lieber  in  the  presence  of  the  writer;  that,  modern  civilization  is 
made  up  of  Grecian  intellectuality,  Roman  law.  Christian  morality, 
and  Teutonic  independence  —  all  pure  Aryan  principles.  —  Prof.  H. 
C.  Mitchell,  Atlanta^  Ga.,  quoted  in  the  K  Y.  School  Journal 


How  YouNO  Eyes  are  Made  Near  Sighted.  —  A  prolonged  and 
steady  looking  at  an  object  or  objects  "near  the  eye,  though  at  proper 
distance,  without  rest  or  frequent  change  of  the  visual  focus,  as  in 
long  and  absorbed  novel  reading,  intense  study  or  persistent  diligence 
in  needle  work;  the  practice  of  reading  or  otherwise  using  the  sight 
at  too  short  range,  are  causes  of  near-sightedness.  This  latter  resultsr 
in  part,  from  insufficient  light;  or  from  its  faulty  direction,  so  that 
the  hand  or  body  throws  a  shadow  on  the  page;  or  so  that  the  direct 
rays  fall  upon  the  eye,  causing  undue  contraction  of  the  pupil,  while 
the  page  is  in  shadow.  It  results  also  from  improperly  graded  desks, 
from  small  and  poor  type  and  inferior  printing-ink,  and  from  faulty 
color  and  quality  of  printing  papers;  also  from  pale  writing  ink  — 
pale  when  used  —  and  from  substitution  of  the  lead  pencil  for  the 
pen,  especially  in  the  evening.  A  prone  or  forward  position  of  the 
head  too  long  maintained,  or  frequently  repeated  and  becoming  a 
habit,  is  another  cause.  This  results  from  reading  or  studying  with 
the  books  in  the  lap,  and  from  the  use  of  desks  not  graded  to  the 
height  of  the  pupil.  Bonders  says,  "  In  the  hygiene  of  myopy  the 
very  first  point  is  to  guard  against  working  in  a  stooping  position.^^ 
He  favors  high,  sloping  desks;  and  indicates  *^  rectilinear  drawing  on 
a  flat  surface,"  as  a  class  of  work  which  is  especially  objectionable. 
Reading  and  studying  in  railroad  cars  is  known  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  injury.  Insufficient  light,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  cause* 
produces  diseases  of  the  vision.    This  is  not  confined  to  the  schools, 
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Sadly  freqaent  as  it  is  found  to  be  there,  it  is  believed  to  be  yet  oftener 
illustrated  at  home^  both  by  daylight  and  in  the  evening,  in  prepara* 
tion  for  the  school  and  otherwise.  Artificial  illumination  is  faulty  at 
best,  but,  even  in  the  most  favored  homes,  the  elder  group  is  apt  to 
monopolize  the  shaded  drop-light  or  student  lamp,  while  the  school- 
boy, with  his  text-books,  is  found  somewhere  in  the  outer  circle.  — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 


-•-•-♦■ 


Arctic  Exploration  op  the  Northeast  Passage.  —  Although 
arctic  exploration  in  the  direction  of  the  northwest  passage  has  been 
a  favorite  yet  comparatively  fruitless  enterprise  for  many  years,  it  was 
not  until  last  year  that  asuccessful  exploration  of  the  northeast  pas- 
sage to  Asia  was  made.  Explorations  in  this  direction  had  for  three 
centnries  proved  abortive,  so  that  the  first  successful  one  was  made 
by  the  Swedish  ship  Vega^  under  the  command  of  the  energetic 
explorer.  Prof.  Nordenskiold.  He  completed  the  memorable  voyage 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  of  last  year  —  a 
yoytLge  which  Gapt.  Markham  says  will  always  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  geographical  feats  of  the  present  century.  The  commander 
of  thie  Vega^  after  careful  study  of  currents  and  movements  of  ice  in 
these  seas,  and  two  test  voyages  in  1875  and  1876,  at  length  succeeded 
in  making  the  famous  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
around  the  northern  part  of  Europe.  He  also  succeeded  in  opening 
up  the  Siberian  coast  and  rivers  to  civilization  and  commerce.  On 
the  5th  of  August  last,  Prof.  Nordenskiold  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei  river,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the  first  keel  (as 
Capt.  Markham  says)  made  by  human  hands  cleft  the  sea  round  the 
most  northern  point  of  the  old  world."  This  was  Gape  Chelyuskin  — 
the  Promontorium  Topin  of  Pliny  —  found  to  be  in  north  latitude, 
77°  41'. 

Another  notable  voyage  in  this  direction  was  made  last  year  by  the 
Dutch  schooner  Willem  Barents  —  so  designated  in  honor  of  the 
Dutch  navigator  of  that  name  in  1594.  This  schooner  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  hitherto  inaccessible  shores  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  lying 
three  degrees  north  of  Novaya  Zemblya  (or  Nova  Zembla).  The  only 
other  vessel  which  approached  the  inhospitable  coast  was  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  exploring  ship,  Tegetthoff^  which  drifted  there  in  the  ice 
in  1872-3,  in  which  she  was  hopelessly  beset,  and  from  which  she 
was  never  extricated,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  by  her  heroic  crew. 
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The  geographical  importance  of  this  feat  of  the  Willem  Barents  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated,  as  it  has  disposed  of  many  knotty  points 
in  northeastern  Arctic  navigation.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  polar  sea  and  area,  and  thus 
solve  many  doubts  and  surmises  of  navigators  in  arctic  waters.  — 
Canada  School  Journal. 


^f- 


Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Harvard  College,  sent  a  card  to  the 
newspapers,  in  which  he  says:  "  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  comet 
recently  discovered  by  our  eminent  American  astronomer  (Dr.  Gould) 
is  a  return  of  the  wonderful  comet  of  1843,  which  has  been  consid- 
ered as  in  many  respects  *  the  most  interesting  of  any  on  record.' 
(Cooper's  Cometic  Orbits.)  The  first  record  of  this  comet  is  in  1770 
before  Christ,  with  an  average  period  of  about  seven  years.  The  sub- 
sequent visible  and  recorded  returns  are  370  and  252  and  183  before 
Christ,  and  after  Christ  386,  422,  633,  582,  708,  729,  882, 1077,  1106, 
1208, 1313, 1362, 1382, 1402, 1454, 1491, 1511, 1528^  1668, 1689,  1702, 
1813,  and  1880." 

The  Natural  Teacher. —  Do  you  know  a  person  who  loves  to 
learn,  and  who  has,  besides,  the  gift  of  explaining  his  knowledge  to 
others?  That  person  will  become  a  teacher.  The  common  idea  has 
been  that  any  one  who  possessed  book  knowledge  could  teach, —  the 
power  to  impart  was  entirely  overlooked.  John  B.  Gough  is  not  a 
learned  man,  surely,  but  he  can  make  a  powerful  impression  for  good 
on  thousands  at  the  same  time.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  convey, 
not  simply  knowledge,  but  his  ideas.  Not  every  well-bred  man  or 
woman  can  teach  if  they  have  the  requisite  knowledge.  The  effort 
of  a  community  should  be  to  get  those  who  are  adapted  to  teach  into 
the  school  room,—  and  only  those. —  New  York  School  Journal, 


The  most  prominent  defect  in  our  present  modes  of  instruction 
seems  to  be  the  imparting  of  knowledge  that  is  a  better  preparation  for 
a  professional  or  mercantile  career  than  for  the  sturdier  life  of  a  me- 
chanic or  farmer.  Grammar,  history,  mathematics,  and  the  languages 
are  studied  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  sciences.  These  branches, 
particularly  grammar,  history,  and  the  languages,  are  mainly  orna- 
mental. It  is  true  they  develop  intelligence,  and  intelligence  always 
works  better  than  ignorance;  but  they  are  not  the  muscle  that 
produces  invention,  or  tills  the  soil.  A  knowledge  of  nature's  laws 
rather  than  of  men  and  speech  is  what  the  masses  need. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  a  district  be  legally  altered  on  a  legal  holiday? 

A.  No,  the  act  of  altering  a  district  is  quasi  judical,  can  be  appealed 
from.  It  requires  previous  notice  to  be  given  to  the  clerks  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  be  affected,  and  they  may  decline  to  pay  any  attention  to  a 
notice  calling  a  meeting  on  a  holiday. 

Q.  If  it  is  proposed  to  detach  territory  from  a  district  in  the  town 
of  A,  and  attach  the  same  to  a  district  joint  between  A  and  B,  has  the 
town  board  of  B,  any  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  detachment? 

A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  this  a  separate  question.  The  reso- 
lution acted  on  may  be,  that  certain  territory  be  detached  from  such 
a  district  in  the  town  of  A,  and  attached  to  such  a  district  joint  be- 
tween A  and  B.  The  vote  of  the  board  of  A,  applies  to  both  parts 
of  the  resolution ;  the  vote  of  the  board  of  B,  applies  only  to  the  latter 
part.  The  law  as  it  now  reads  (Sec.  418),  contemplates  this  mode  of 
procedure. 

Q.  Can  the  executive  committee  of  a  town  board  of  directors  act  in 
altering  a  subdistrict? 

A.  It  may  be  held  that  they  can,  under  section  528,  but  the  action 
is  subject  to  review  by  the  board. 

2.  Having  voted  that  the  district  treasurer  pay  back  the  dog  tax  to 
those  of  whom  it  has  been  collected,  can  the  district  compel  him  to  do 
it? 

A.  No,  the  district  has  no  power  to  pass  such  a  vote,  and  it  would 
be  unlawful  for  the  treasurer  to  obey  it. 

Q.  Is  a  district  obliged  to  vote  a  salary  to  pay  the  clerk? 

A.  The  provision  is  not  compulsory.    A  district  may  do  it. 

TEACHERS. 

Q.  Can  I  make  up  one  lost  day,  on  Saturday,  two  of  the  board  con- 
senting? 

A.  The  law  does  not  recognize  Saturday,  as  a  school  day.  There 
is  really  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  count  a  Saturday.  (Sec. 
459.) 
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Q.  Must  a  teacher  in  a  district  joint  between  two  counties  reporfc 
to  both  superintendents. 

A.  The  superintendent  who  issues  the  certificate  that  is,  the  one 
in  whose  county  the  school  house  is  located,  has  jurisdiction,  and  may 
require  reports.  If  the  other  superintendent  also  wishes  reports,  it 
would  be  courtesy  to  make  them. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  collect  pay  for  time  spent  in  attending  examina- 
tion for  a  certificate,  after  school  begins,  his  old  certificate  running 
out? 

A.  No,  if  the  certificate  runs  out,  the  contract  runs  out,  until  the 
teacher  again  becomes  qualified.  These  things  should  be  attended  to 
before  the  school  begins.  If  circumstances  prevent,  the  necessity  of 
losing  time  to  get  a  new  certificate,  is  like  any  other  necessity  for 
losing  time,  simply  an  inconrenience  t^  both  district  and  teacher. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Is  a  treasurer  obliged  to  pay  an  order  which  reads:  Pay  to 
A B ,  $ ,  out  of  any  money  in  your  hands? 

A.  He  should  know  for  what  it  is  to  be  paid.  The  order  should 
specify  this,  and  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  If  he  pays 
an  order  loosely  drawn  not  knowing  what  it  is  for,  he  does  it  at  his 
risk. 

Q.  Can  a  parent  dictate  what  text-books  his  child  shall  use,,  as  well 
as  select  the  studies  to  be  pursued? 

A.  The  power  to  determine  what  text-books  shall  be  used  is  given 
exclusively  to  the  board,  under  the  advice  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent. 

Q.  Must  the  census  of  school  children  in  an  independent  city  be 
taken  exclusively  by  the  city  superintendent? 

A.  No,  it  is  to  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  554. 

The  object  of  education  is  rather  to  form  a  perfect  character,  than 
to  qualify  for  any  particular  station  or  office. — A.  Potter. 

Those  studies  should  be  regarded  as  primary,  that  teach  young  per- 
sons jto  know  what  they  are  seeing,  and  to  see  what  they  would  other- 
wise fail  to  see. 

A  TEACHER  ought  to  kuow  of  everything  much  more  than  the 
learner  can  be  expected  to  acquire.  He  must  know  things  in  a  mas- 
terly way,  curiously,  nicely  and  in  their  reasons. — E.  Everett. 
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SOME  SHORT  ARTICLES. 


— It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  work  in  our  elementary 
schools  is  largely  chaotic.  Each  teacher  so  far  as  a  plan  of  study  is 
concerned  is,  like  Alexander  Selkirk,  ^*  monarch  of  all  he  surreys.^' 
As  he  enters  the  school  he  plans  the  work  as  best  he  can,  and  labors 
to  bring  about  some  systematic  method,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
has  arrived  to  a  basis  upon  which  he  can  work.  A  new  teacher  suc- 
ceeds him,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  there 
being  no  record  of  it  left.  A  new  system  of  work  is  at  once  adopted 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  teacher,  or,  perhaps  his 
work  is  sort  of  a  miscellaneous  affair,  having  no  system  to  it.  Thus, 
each  succeeding  term  brings  about  a  change,  defeating  all  efforts  made 
toward  any  system  in  our  elementary  schools. 

—  The  laws  of  health  seem  to  be  strangely  neglected  in  our  schools. 
One  often  learns  more  of  sanitary  science  in  a  yearns  reading  of  news- 
papers than  he  did  in  ten  years  of  schooling.  Two  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Professor  E.  W. 
Claypole,  of  Antioch  College,  suggested  that  sanitary  science  should 
be  popularized  in  schools  and  colleges.  He  suggested  that  the  reform 
should  begin  with  the  instructors,  making  them  the  centres  of  sani- 
tary knowledge.  "  Sanitary  teachers,"  was  his  maxim,  "  will  in  time 
produce  sanitary  schools." 

—  We  have  for  a  long  time  looked  with  envy  on  some  features  of 
the  Pennsylvania  school  law.  It  has  the  Township  System,  superior 
systems  of  licensing  teachers,  county  superintendents  who  have 
authority  as  well  as  responsibility,  a  state  superintendent  who  prac- 
tically holds  a  permanent  office.  We  came  home  from  Cumberland 
county  with  a  confirmed  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia system,  and  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  average  excellence  of 
Pennsylvania  teachers. — School  Bulletin, 

—  It  is  far  from  being  true,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  that 

after  every  failure  we  must  re-commence  from  the  beginning.    Every 

failure  is  a  step  to  success;  every  detection  of  what  is  false,  directs  us 

towards  what  is  true;  every  trial  exhausts  some  tempting  form  of 

error.    Not  only  so,  but  scarcely  any  attempt  is  entirely  a  failure; 

scarcely  any  theory,  the  result  of  steady  thought,  is  altogether  false; 

no  tempting  form  of  error  is  without  some  latent  charm  derived  from 

truth. 

8  —  Vol.  X.—  No.  7. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  HISTORY. 

[The  foIIowLni;  brief  paper  has  been  ftarnlshcd  by  request,  and  appears  hero  because  the- first 
form  of  this  issne  was  already  printed  when  it  came  to  hand,  and  we  do  not  like  to  keep  it 
oyer.— Si>8.] 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  English  Quarterlies  —  I 
think  the  Edinburgh  —  some  very  discriminating  biographies  of  American 
statesmen,  among  the  rest  of  Gov.  Clinton,  in  which  their  patriotism,  honesty, 
and  unselfishness  were  prominently  noted.  I  read  these  with  great  pleasure,  and 
felt  that  the  general  circulation  of  a  volume  of  such  would  do  much  to  counter- 
act the  poisonous  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  slander  now  cast  by  partisans  on 
all  prominent  candidates  for  public  office.  Our  young  people,  gaining  their 
knowledge  of  public  men  from  the  newspaper  press  alone,  are  led  to  conclude 
that  all  such  are  corrupt,  and  that  success  in  public  life  is  inconsistent  'with  in- 
tegrity—  a  very  erroneous  and  corrupting  idea. 

The  above  recollections  were  brought  to  my  mind  by  listening  to  an  examin- 
ation in  U.  S.  History  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  River  Falls  Normal 
School,  by  Superintendent  Whitford.  His  method  was  novel  to  me,  and  ap- 
peared very  excellent  It  was  simple  and  efficient,  and  one  which  might  afford 
suggestions  to  county  superintendents,  and  others,  in  their  examinations  on  this 
branch  of  study.  The  plan  was  to  mention  a  name  prominent  in  American  his- 
tory, and  require  a  sketch  of  his  character,  and  a  statement  of  the  important 
events  in  which  he  was  an  actor.  Selecting  a  few  such  names,  touching  upon 
the  leading  points  in  our  national  life,  afforded  an  excellent  test  of  the  candi- 
date's knowledge,  and  an  easy  way  of  bringing  it  out. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  room  for  a  new  textbook,  based  upon  this 
idea.  It  would  be  historico-biographical,  taking  such  names  as  would  bring 
out  a  consecutive  view  of  our  history  and  progress,  at  the  same  time  that  it  en- 
listed the  interest  of  the  students  in  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  prompted 
them  to  emulate  his  virtues.  We  might  have,  for  instance,  a  series  of  chapters 
headed  thus:  Washington,  and  the  causes  of  the  Revolution;  Jefferson,  and  the 
Constitution;  Clinton,  and  Internal  Commerce;  Washington  Irving,  and  Amer- 
ican Literature ;  Franklin,  and  Science  and  Invention;  Jackson,  and  the  War 
of  1812;  Daniel  Webster,  and  State  Rights;  Lincoln,  and  the  Rebellion;  Grant, 
and  our  Military  Resources;  Hayes,  and  Civil  Service  Reform. 

Such  a  work,  in  a  popular  style,  by  such  a  writer  as  Parton,  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  could  not  fail  to  interest 
and  instruct  our  youth,  and  lay  the  very  best  foundation  for  future  historical 
acquisitions. 

How  much  of  English  history  that  makes  a  lodgement  in  the  general  under- 
standing, and  of  the  patriotism  that  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the 
English  people,  clusters  around  the  names  of  Alfred,  the  Great,  William,  the 
Conqueror,  Richard,  the  Lion-Hearted,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Hampden,  Crom- 
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well,  and  Sidney  ?  What  Biirs  the  hearts  of  Scotchmen  like  the  names  of  Wal- 
teoBt  and  Bruce,  and  Burns,  and  Knox,  and  Chalmers  ? 

He  who  prepares  an  acceptable  worl^  of  this  kind,  fitted  for  our  common 
schools,  will  certainly  have  a  right  to  be  called  a  public  benefactor. 

Pwaukes.  A.  F.  N. 


Should  we  write  ** Dells  of  the  Wisconsin,"  or  "Dalles?"  The  programme 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  as  printed  in  the  Journal,  has  **  Dells."  One 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  has  **  Dalles."  T. 

**  Dalle ''  is  a  French  word  signifying  a  *'  flag.stone,"  also,  a  *'  spout "  for 
water.  The  **  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  "  is  a  term  applied  to  a  place  on  that  rirer 
where  the  water  rushes  violently  through  a  chasm,  between  steep  walls  of  basal- 
tic  rock.  We  have  also  the  "  Dalles  of  the  St  Louis,"  in  Minnesota,  near  Duluth. 
In  Wisconsin,  our  maps,  histories,  newspapers,  etc.,  speak  of  the  "  Dells  "  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  of  the  St.  Croix.  This  is  evidently  a  corrupt  spelling,  but  almost 
universally  prevalent  in  this  State.  By  whom  it  was  introduced,  we  know  not 
The  late  reports  of  the  State  Geologist  spell  the  word  correctly. 


Wnx  yon  please  explain  *'  correction  lines,"  and  greatly  oblige  a  subscriber  ? 
(See  Nicodemus  &  Conover*B  Map  of  Wisconsin.)  E.  H. 

In  surveying  a  large  body  of  land,  there  must  be  a  meridian  line  —  a  north 
and  south  line  —  to  measure  from;  also,  base  lines.  In  surveying  Wisconsin, 
the  *'  Fourth  Principal  Meridian  "  was  extended  from  Illinois.  It  is  coincident 
with  the  boundary  between  Grant  and  La  Fayette  counties.  For  a  base  line,  the 
north  line  of  Illinois  was  first  used,  as  we  suppose. 

In  laying  off  ranges  of  townships,  east  and  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  the 
surveyor  would  measure  six  miles  on  the  meridian,  and  on  the  base,  and  thence- 
forth the  townships  would  be  nominally  six  miles  square,  but  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  successive  ranges  would  be  a  north  and  south  line.  Now,  if  the  earth 
were  a  plane,  ranges  of  townships  starting  with  a  width  of  Just  six  miles,  on  the 
base  line,  would  continue  to  be  of  that  width,  as  far  as  the  surveyor  should  go 
north;  but  the  earth  being  a  sphere,  the  lines  as  they  run  north  will  converge, 
each  side  of  the  principal  meridian,  and  the  width  of  the  townships  become  less 
than  six  miles;  and  after  the  survey  had  been  carried  sixty  miles  north,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  correct  the  diminution  in  width.  The  line  upon  which  this 
was  first  done,  is  called  the  '*  First  Correction  Line,"  extending  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, through  the  north  part  of  Crawford  county,  the  center  of  Richland,  and  so 
on  east  to  Lake  Michigan. 

It  will  easily  be  seen,  say  by  following  this  line  west  from  the  center  of  Rich- 
land county,  that  the  townships  north  of  that  line,  being  now  measured  six 
miles  wide  again,  are  a  little  wider  than  those  south,  the  difference,  in  the  six 
ranges  passed  over  before  you  reach  the  Mississippi,  amounting  in  all,  appar- 
ently, to  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile.  Another  series  of  similar  off-sets  will 
be  seen  by  following  the  "  Second  Correction  Line,"  from  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  Jackson  county  to  the  Mississippi.    After  making  the  townships  again 
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measure  six  miles,  on  this  new  base  line,  the  conyergence  of  the  same  in  six 
ranges  between  the  first  and  second  correction  lines,  appears  to  have  been  about 
three>foarths  of  a  mile.  Borne  singular  surveying  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
.  the  northeast  corner  of  Monroe,  and  the  southwest  corner  of  Jackson  county,  at 
this  period. 

This  explanation  is  made  after  an  examination  of  Nicodemus  and  Conover's 
Sectional  Map  of  Wisconsin,  and  very  likely  needs  correction  itself,  by  a  prac- 
tical surveyor,  and  some  further  explanations. 


How  18  Wisconsin  really  bounded  ?  There  was  much  controversy  here  lately 
about  it?  An  Old  Tbacheb. 

Controversies  often  arise  from  confusion  of  ideas,  or  from  the  use  of  terms  by 
difierent  parties  in  different  senses.  Understanding  by  Wisconsin,  a  certain 
political  division,  it  is  bounded  on  its  several  sides  by  tlie  political  divisions 
which  surround  it:  by  British  America,  by  Michigan,  by  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota.  Consequently,  the  "enabling  act"  so  called  — an  act  of  congress, 
found  as  an  appendix  to  the  revised  statutes  —  which  describes  the  boundaries 
of  the  State,  begins  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Illinois,  in  the  center  of  Lake 
Michigan ;  first  pursues  the  boundary  line  of  Michigan,  passing  through  Lake 
Michigan,  Green  Bay,  etc. ;  then  goes  through  the  center  of  Lake  Superior,  up 
the  Saint  Louis,  river,  to  some  rapids;  then  due  south  to  the  Saint  Croix;  then 
down  the  Saint  Croix  and  Mississippi,  in  the  main  channel,  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Illinois,  and  then  east  to  the  starting  point  The  act  also  provides  that 
the  State  shall  have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  on  the  Mississippi,  and  all  other 
rivers  and  waters  bordering  on  the  State  and  forming  a  common  boundary  be* 
tween  it  and  other  states. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  legal  boundaries  of  the  State,  as  a  political 
division,  are  coincident  with  the  legal  boundaries  of  surrounding  states,  which 
boundaries  happen  to  be  mostly  by  the  center  of  bodies  of  water,  or  in  the  mid* 
channel  of  rivers,  and  not  on  the  land.  But  regarding  Wisconsin  as  a  name  for 
a  certain  peninsular-like  portion  of  land,  and  giving  its  boundaries  as  such,  we 
may  truthfully  say,  that,  as  North  America  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  waters 
which  surround  it,  except  on  the  short  artificial  line  which  separates  it  firom 
South  America,  so  Wisconsin  is  bounded  on  its  various  sides  by  certain  waters, 
except  on  the  artificial  line  of  division  between  it  and  Illinois,  and  for  short 
distances  between  it  and  Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

In  teaching  geography,  this  distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
pupil  made  to  understand  it.    In  that  way,  confusion  of  ideas  will  be  avoided. 


Why  are  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  divided  as  they  are,  on  ordinaxy 
maps  of  the  world,  when  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  taken  as  zero  in  reckon- 
ing longitude  ?  2f. 

The  island  of  Hiero,  or  Ferro,  the  westernmost  of  the  Canaries,  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  most  western  land  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  its  meridian 
taken  as  the  base  of  longitude.    Geographers  in  Germany,  and  some  other  oouo- 
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tries,  Btill  reckon  trom  that  meridian,  which  is  certainly  more  intelligible  to  the 
pnpll  in  geography,  and  renders  the  matter  of  longitude  more  symmetrical.  But, 
with  England,  we  reckon  f^om  Greenwich,  in  general  geography.  Both  the 
division  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  selection  of  a  prime  meridian,  are  arbitrary. 


A  oosaTAHT  8UB8CBIBBB  TO  THB  JouBNAL,  Sending  in  her  annual  subscrip- 
tion, says: 

Mbssrs.  Whitford  and  Pbadt  :  The  writer's  first  school  was  taught  in  this 
place,  oyer  twenty.two  years  ago.  I  then  registered  sixty-two  pupils,  and  for 
four  months  was  paid  |14  per  month,  out  of  which  I  boarded  myself.  My  salary 
for  the  past  five  months  has  been  $45  per  month,  and  my  register  shows  fifty 
names.    I  now  commence  my  fifth  term  in . 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  don*t  you  think  I  deserve  to  be  pensioned,  after  having 
spent  that  many  years  in  educating  the  youth  ? 

Very  respectfully,  

[We  certainly  think  the  writer  has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  public, 
and  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  teaching  will  become  a  settled  profes- 
sion, and  that  those  who  grow  old  in  such  service  of  the  public  will  be  rewarded 
as  they  ought  to  be. — Edbs.] 


EDITORIAL. 


We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Joubnal  of  Education  the  address  of 
Pres.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  which  he  presented  last  December  before  the 
Joint  Session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Arts,  and  Letters.  At  the  time  of  Its  delivery,  it  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  members  of  both  these  bodies.  It  contains  passages  of  rare  eloquence. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  candid,  thoughtful,  and  convincing.  It  is  a 
timely  production,  combatting  the  materialistic,  skeptical,  and  unscientific  ten. 
dencies  of  many  students  of  physical  science  in  these  days.  We  trust  that  our 
readers  will  have  the  same  pleasure  in  studying  its  paragraphs,  that  we  enjoyed 
in  first  listening  to  them. 


Hbkbaftbk  no  preparatory  classes,  except  the  second  year  of  the  classical 
course,  will  be  organized  in  the  State  University.  This  will  compel  on  an  aver- 
age from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  students  to  fit  themselves  yearly  in  our  high 
schools  and  academies,  for  entrance  into  this  institution.  The  movement  is 
judicious  and  desirable.  It  takes  largely  from  the  University  an  element  very 
difficult  to  bring  into  harmony  and  assimilation  with  the  other  classes.  It 
throws  back  in  some  degree  upon  our  secondary  schools  the  responsibility  of 
sQfllAining  the  high  school  instruction  in  this  state.  It  must  tend  to  unite  the 
University  and  the  other  colleges  of  the  state  more  closely  with  the  upper  de- 
pa  rtments  of  our  public  schools. 
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The  project  of  establishing  in  the  State  Uniyerslty  a  department  in  which 
its  students  intending  to  teach  in  our  public  schools  may  be  instructed  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  their  calling,  seems  likely  to  end  in  a  failure.  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Regents  of  this  institution,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  the  Executive  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
yersity,  be  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools, 
respecting  the  erection  of  a  chair  of  Didactics,  and  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments therefor,  proyiding  that  this  shall  inyolye  no  expense  to  the  Uniyerslty. 

The  REGEirrs  of  the  Normal  Schools  cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  such  a 
chair  in  the  State  Uniyerslty.  They  have  not  the  means.  With  an  annual  in- 
come, smaller  than  that  receiyed  by  the  University,  they  now  have  to  support 
four  schools  in  the  state,  conducted  by  fifty -nine  teachers,  and  attended  by  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  pupils.  Besides,  they  are  compelled  to  meet  fiye-seyenths  of 
the  expenses  incurred  yearly  in  holding  over  sixty  institutes  in  the  counties  of 
the  state.  By  the  act  of  the  Legislature  last  winter,  they  will  be  required  to 
open  and  maintain,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  fifth  normal  school  in  Milwaukee. 
These  facts  must  be  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  University.  The  above 
resolution  must  then  be  understood,  under  the  circumstances,  as  a  movement 
which  does  not  heartily  accept  the  proposition  to  es  ablish  a  chair  of  Didactics 
in  the  highest  institution  of  the  state,  and  which  postpones  it  indefinitely  or  for 
years  to  come.  In  this  action,  Wisconsin  does  not  take  an  equal  step  with  some 
adjoining  states,  in  preparing  the  graduates  of  its  University  to  become  the 
most  competent  teachers  in  its  high  schools,  and  to  assume  the  highest  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  and  counties. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


FiBST  Lessons  in  Natubal  History  and  Languaqb.    New  York :    Harper 

and  Brothers. 

This  little  book,  just  published,  is  new  in  plan  and  method,  and  we  think  it  to 
be  a  work  well  suited  to  primary  and  grammar  schools.  It  furnishes  matter 
both  entertaining  and  instructive,  just  when  such  matter  is  most  needed,  and 
happily  carries  out  the  idea  of  teaching  something  useful  to  the  young  pupil  in 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  language.    We  like  the  book  very  much.  ■ 

A  History  of  Rome.     By  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.),  New  York:    Clark 
&  Maynard.    554  pp.    12  mo. 

This  handsome  volume  is  one  of  the  excellent  manuals  known  as  Anderson's 
Historical  Series,  and  adds  much  to  its  value.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury much  material  has  accumulated,  throwing  additional  light  upon  Roman 
history,  of  which  Dr.  Leighton  has  happily  availed  himselt  Schools,  semin- 
aries, or  private  readers,  in  pursuit  of  a  compendious  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  people,  will  do  well  to  examine  this  book,  and  will,  we  think,  find  it 
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well  adapted  to  meet  their  wants.    It  is  fUIly  illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  and 
engrayinga. 

Th£  Domkstio  Monthly  for  July  does  not  indicate  that  fashion  has  either 
settled  upon  simplicity  or  turned  her  attention  to  styles  of  dress  which  will  take 
the  same  rank  as  a  fine  picture  or  a  poem;  but  it  is  enough  to  expect  of  fashion 
at  midsummer  that  styles  shall  be  becoming,  and  not  altogether  opposed  to  the 
rales  of  art,  and  that  they  shall  not  represent  the  burdens  of  elegance.  It  is  "  the 
foshion  *'  at  present  to  simplify  all  toilets  in  a  measure;  fewer  pieces  are  thought 
essential  to  the  whole  costume,  and  for  midsummer  this  is  certainly  an  advan- 
tage.  In  the  literary  department  are  three  stories,  namely :  an  installment  of 
Mr.  €k>nway*s  "  Bertine.''  "A  Beautiful  Girl,  by  Esther  Searle  Kenneth,  and 
"  Norah,"  bp  Lucy  Marion  Blinn.  Mary  Ainge  de  Vere,  and  Mrs.  Merrighi 
contribute  each  a  poem,  and  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  Th^dtre  Fran^ais,  and  its 
organization  apropos  of  the  colored  frontispiece.  Eben  E.  Bexford  contributes 
a  timely  paper  on  **  The  Garden  in  Midsummer,**  and  the  announcement  is  made 
of  the  successful  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the  June  number.  The 
Domestic  Monthly  is  published  by  Blake  &  Company,  corner  Broadway  and 
14ih  Street,  New  York,  at  |1.50  per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium.  Speci- 
men copies  15  cents. 

Thb  North  American  Review  has  an  able  article,  in  its  July  issue,  on 
Bismarck.  The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  is  unquestionably  the  most 
astute  politician  of  our  time.  But  he  differs  in  one  important  particular  from 
Hie  current  type  of  the  European  diplomatist.  The  Metternichs,  Gortschakoffs, 
Beusts,  et  id  omne  genua^  with  all  their  imitators,  big  and  little,  look  on  diplo- 
macy as  a  sort  of  legerdemain,  or,  perhaps  we  should  better  say,  as  a  game  of 
cards,  where  the  player  must  under  no  circumstances  "  show  his  hand.**  The 
diplomat  must  use  language  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  and  he  must  never  commit 
himself  to  anything.  But  Prince  Bismarck  has  repeatedly  proclaimed  his  pur- 
XMMes  in  advance  with  the  greatest  candor.  As  for  his  fellow  diplomatists  of 
other  governments,  they  have  never  yet  grown  accustomed  to  the  great  Chancel- 
lor's frankness,  and  still  persist  in  reading  only  between  the  lines  of  his  mani- 
festoes. The  reader  who  is  curious  to  obtain  an  inside  view  of  Prince  Bismarck*s 
character  as  the  genius  of  Statecraft,  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  this  paper, 
which  is  contributed  by  the  Chancellor's  Boswell,  l^oritz  Busch,  and  entitled 
'*  Bismarck  as  a  Friend  of  America,  and  as  a  Statesman.**  Other  articles  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Beview  are,  "  Canada  and  the  United  States,**  by  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith ;  "  The  Exodus  of  Israel,*'  by  President  S.  C.  Bartlett,—  a  defense  of 
the  Pentateuchal  account  in  the  light  of  modern  research ;  '*  The  English  House 
of  Lords,"  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.  P. ;  "  The  Ethics  of  Sex,**  by  Miss  M.  A. 
Hardaker, —  a  calm,  philosophical  study  of  the  woman  question;  "The  Panama 
Canal,*'  by  Count  de  Lesseps;  and  **  Profligacy  in  Fiction,"  by  A.  K.  Fiske. 
The  £e9iev>  can  be  obtained  of  book  sellers. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  VanAntwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  a  beautif\illy 
printed  set  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  Harper's  Elementary  Grammar 
and  Composition,  and  Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing. 
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THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

—  Congress  adjourned,  June  16,  with  the  usual  amount  of  unfinished  buslneaa. 
Owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  next  Presidential  election,  both  parties  haye  been 
almost  wholly  occupied  in  fence ;  and  no  measure  of  any  historical  importance 
haa  been  enacted  —  unless  it  be  the  Ute  bill,  which  is  designed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  agreement  entered  into  last  winter  by  Secretary  Schurz  and  Chief 
Ouray. 

—  The  National  Conventions  have  done  their  work,  and  the  candidates  are 
before  the  people  — 

Garfield  and  Arthttb,  Republican ; 
Hai^oock  and  English,  Democratic; 
Wbaybr  and  Chambkrs,  Greenback; 
Neal  Dow  and  Thoicpson,  Prohibitionist 

— The  four  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  all  officers  in  the  Union  army, 
ranking  from  Colonel  to  MBior  General. 

—The  tenth  census  is  well  under  way,  and  some  of  the  figures  are  already  an- 
nounced, though  revision  is  yet  to  be  made.  New  York  shows  about  IfiOSflOO; 
Philadelphia,  842,000;  Brooklyn,  550,000;  Boston,  [852,000;  Chicago,  477,000. 
St  Louis  is  very  unhappy  at  being  left  behind  by  Chicago  to  the  tune  of  about 
90,0G0.  Milwaukee  reports  ldO,000;  Racine,  16,500.  Milwaukee  steps  ahead  of 
Detroit  and  Louisville. 

—  The  Soldiers*  Reunion  at  Milwaukee,  June  7-11,  and  the  June  floods  in  cen* 
tral  and  western  Wisconsin,  may  be  accounted  as  not  unimportant  events. 

The  crowd  at  Milwaukee  during  the  Reunion  was  doubtless  the  largest  gath- 
ering ever  held  in  the  country,  aside  from  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia. 

Less  pleasant  was  the  great  accumulation  of  water  along  the  Chippewa,  Wis- 
consin, and  Upper  Mississippi.  Great  destruction  of  property  and  business  was 
wrought  at  Eau  Claire,  Chippewa  Falls,  and  elsewhere. 

— The  national  debt  was  reduced  f  16,000,000  during  the  month  of  May. 


THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

~  What  shall  be  done  with  Turkey  ?  is  the  European  question  of  the  day.  Its 
ruler  seems  to  be  more  perversely  headstrong,  its  treasury  more  hopelessly  bank* 
rupt,  and  its  general  moral  odor  more  offensive  than  ever  before. 

At  the  instance  of  the  new  English  Cabinet,  a  conference  of  the  Great  Powers 
has  recently  met,  with  purpose  of  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  This  conference  supported  the  claim  of  Greece  to  a  considerable  exttn* 
sion  of  its  boundaries  northward. 
'  When  Greece  recovered  her  Independence,  in  1830,  she  had  an  unmistakable 
right  to  the  whole  of  ancient  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Great 
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Powers  depriyed  her  of  this,  aiid}left  it  in  the  hands  of  "  the  unspeakable  Turk.*' 
During  the  Russian  war  of  1877-8,  Greece  made  ready  to  seize  this  territory  by 
force  of  arms,  but  was  restrained  by  England.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878, 
she  was  betrayed  and  snubbed  by  Disraeli, 'but  finally  was  recognized  as  entitled 
to  an  accession  of  territory  from  Turkey.  The  Sultan,  by  the  characteristic 
Turkish  policy  of  delay,  has  thus  far  avoided  the  fulfillment  of  his  treaty  obli. 
gations.  The  accession  now  confirmed  to  Greece  will  increase  her  area  by 
nearly  one-third,  and  her  revenue  by  one-half.  Whether  Turkey  will  even  now 
acceed,  without  coercion,  remains  to  be  seen. 

—  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  passed  an  act  granting  general  am- 
nesty to  political  offenders.  The  measure  is  for  the  especial  relief  of  the  com* 
munists  exiled  eight  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat  doubtfbl  how  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  bill.  The  Jesuits  are  leaving  the  country,  as  their  day  of  grace  ex« 
pired  June  80th. 

—  The  English  Parliament  and  nation  have  been  greatly  exercised  over  the 
case  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  noted  atheist,  who  refused  to  make  the  usual  oath  on 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  conservatiyes  rallied  a  minority 
on  a  motion  that  he  be  allowed  neither  to  take  the  oath  nor  affirm,  an  action 
which  virtually  excluded  him  from  his  seat  It  is  probable  that  he  will  yet  be 
allowed  to  affirm. 

—  The  Chilians  have  proved  wholly  victorious  in  their  war  against  Peru,  and 
are  exacting  terms  of  peace  grievously  severe. 

—  A  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  heel  of  a 
Presidential  election.  The  candidate  supported  by  the  city  and  province  of 
Buenos  Ayers  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  the  interior  provinces,  whereupon  the 
unsuccessful  party  organized  an  insurrection. 


THE  U.  S.  JUDICIARY. 

—  The  editor  of  this  department  is  the  recipient  of  so  many  inquiries,  by  letter 
and  otherwise,  in  regard  to  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States  that  he 
hopes  to  meet  some  of  them  in  advance,  by  a  brief  article  on  the  subject. 

The  national  courts  proper  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 

3.  Nine  U.  S.  Circuit  Courts, 

8.  Pifty-eight  U.  S.  District  Courts, 

4.  The  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims, 

6.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  Columbia. 

Attached  to  this  system,  though  not  forming  a  part  of  it,  are  the  Territorial 
Courts,  Supreme  and  District. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  since  1870,  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  eight 
Associate  Justices.  It  sits  only  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  is  greatly  overr 
loaded  with  work,  so  that  cases  before  it  must  often  wait  two  or  three  years  for 
trial. 

Next  below  this  are  the  circuit  courts,  which  are  a  somewhat  flexible  affair. 
Aa  the  name  implies,  the  sessions  of  a  circuit  court  are  not  all  held  in  one  place,' 
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but  at  various  places  within  the  circuit.  There  are  four  places  in  Wisconsin 
where  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  may  sit  Thfy  were  originally  held  by  Justices  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  each  of  whom  is  allotted  to  one  of  the  nine  circuits; 
but  an  act  of  Congress,  in  18d9,  provided  for  each  circuit  a  circuit  judge,  having 
the  same  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  supreme  court  justices,  in  their  respect* 
ive  circuits.  The  member  of  the  supreme  court  allotted  to  any  circuit  is  known 
as  the  "  circuit  ju««tctf,"  in  distinction  from  the  **  circuit  judge.'^  Circuit  courts 
may  now  be  held  by  either  the  circuit  justice,  the  circuit  judge,  a  district  judge, 
or  any  two  district  judges  sitting  together.  Usually  they  are  held  by  the  circuit 
judge,  the  circuit  justice  sitting  with  him  in  very  important  cases. 

The  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  constitute  the  seventh  judicial 
circuit  of  the  TJ.  S.  The  circuit  judge  is  Thomas  Drummond,  of  Chicago.  The 
circuit  justice  is  John  M.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  the  lastappointed  member  of 
the  supreme  court. 

The  district  courts  form  the  bottom,  or  foundation,  of  the  system.  There  are 
fifty.eight  districts,  but  only  fifty-three  district  judges,  one  judge  attending  to 
two  or  three  districts  in  some  of  the  Southern  States;  as  Alabama,  which  com- 
prises three  districts  under  one  judge.  Each  district,  however,  has  its  U.  B. 
District  Attorney,  Marshal,  and  Clerk. 

In  Wisconsin  are  two  U.  S.  Judicial  Districts,  the  Eastern,  under  Chas.  E. 
Dyer,  of  Racine,  and  the  Western,  under  Judge  Romanzo  E.  Bunn,  of  Madison. 
In  the  Eastern  District,  sessions  are  held  at  Milwaukee  and  Oshkosh;  in  the 
Western,  at  Madison  and  La  Crosse. 

The  salaries  of  U.  S.  Judges  are  as  follows : 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  |10,500  per  annum;  Associate  Justices, 
$10,000  each;  Circuit  Judges,  $6,000;  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  |4,500; 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  District  of  Columbia,  $4,000  (Chief  Justice, 
$4,500);  District  Judges,  |3,500  to  $5,000,  mostly  the  smaller  figure. 

TJ.  S.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  to  hold  office  **  during 
good  behavior,"  which  is  practicrlly  for  life ;  as  they  are  removable  only  by  im- 
peachment Any  U.  S.  Judge  having  held  his  commission  ten  years,  and  being 
seventy  years  of  age,  may  resign  his  office,  and  still  receive  the  full  salaiy  dar- 
ing life. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  each  organized  Territory  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  two  Associates,  with  a  salary  of  |2,600  each.  Territorial  judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  hold  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed. 


nrSTITUTE  WORK  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT,  1880. 

Teachers  wishing  to  make  thorough  preparation  for  the  history  work  in  the 
fall  institutes,  may  find  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  desired  information  without  con- 
siderable loss  of  time  in  search  and  selection.  For  the  assistance  of  all  such,  I 
have  undertaken  to  furnish  a  sort  of  key,  or  directory,  to  the  most  helpful  au- 
thorities on  the  various  topics  to  be  considered. 

.  In  the  early  history  of  our  own  country  there  are  really  but  two  great  topics, 
or  questions,  and  these  are  not  independent  of  each  other.    1.  How  came  thit 
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nation  to  he  an  BnglUh  $pedk%ng  (met  That  is,  how  is  it  that  the  English  laii- 
gnage,  social  customs,  institutions,  ideas  of  government  and  religion  and  educa- 
tion, etc.,  have  predominated  rather  than  those  of  any  other  nation  ?  In  order 
to  answer  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  what  other  nations  attempted  in  any 
degree  to  do  that  which  England  succeeded  in  doing ;  when,  where,  how,  and  to 
what  extent,  they  made  entrance  into  this  continent. 

On  this  part  of  the  work,  the  subject  of  national  claims  in  North  America,  I 
know  of  no  author  who  presents  a  clear  and  well  arranged  account.  The  raw 
material  for  the  work,  however,  may  be  found  in  quite  copious  amount  in  Rid- 
path's  Histories,  especially  his  largest  book.  Those  who  have  access  to  Bryant's 
History,  will  find  in  chapters  VI  to  XIII,  of  Vol.  I,  full  and  interesting  matter. 
Especial  attention  is  called  to  chapters  XXI  and  XXIII  of  Vol.  II,  the  former 
treating  of  the  French  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  latter  of  the 
Spanish  explorations  of  New  Mexico  and  California.  Chapters  I  to  IX,  of 
Parkman's  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,"  furnish  an  unrivalled  ac- 
count of  early  Spanish  and  French  operations. 

I  should  not  advise,  however,  the  reading  of  these  elaborate  and  fascinating 
narratives  as  the  first  step.  It  seems  better  to  first  work  out  a  concise  and  con- 
nected outline — a  tabular  view,  perhaps — from  some  familiar  text-book.  Swinton's 
is  best  for  this  purpose.  The  skeleton  of  the  »ubject  having  thus  been  set  up, 
let  it  be  clothed  upon  by  as  full  a  reading  of  Bryant,  Parkman,  or  even  Ridpath, 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  The  atlas  or  map  should  always  be  in  sight  during 
the  reading. 

The  rival  nations  having  been  fairly  started  in  the  race  for  possession,  we  pass 
directly  to  consider  the  outcome,  the  way  in  which  each  claim  was  extinguished 
or  eliminated.  First  comes  the  Spanish  seizure  of  French  Carolina,  and  next 
the  English  seizure  of  New  Netherlands  (the  colony  of  New  Sweden  cannot  be 
accounted  a  national  claim).  The  French  and  Indian  war  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  dispose  of  the  French  claim,  while  the  Spanish  is  closed  out  by  the 
Florkia  Purchase  and  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1821.  This  last  needs  no  ex* 
tended  consideration ;  a  mere  notice  of  the  fact  will  suffice. 

On  the  Spanish  and  French  in  Carolina,  nothing  is  equal  to  Parkman's  vividly 
graphic  story  (first  nine  chapters  of  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World"). 
On  the  dispossession  of  the  Dutch,  see  Chap.  XI,  and  last  part  of  Chap.  XIV, 
Bryant's  Vol.  II. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  in  its  consequences,  direct  and  indirect,  forms 
I)erhaps  the  most  important  turning  point  in  our  history.  Study  the  war  solely 
for  its  results.  For  this,  read,  first  of  all,  the  closing  pages  (pp.  4d6--62)  of  Ban- 
croft's  Vol.  IV. 

Ridpath  strikes  the  key-note  briefly,  "  Popular  "  Hist.,  p.  279,— "  Academic  " 
Hist.,  p.  243.  The  last  chapter  of  Parkman's  ''  Old  Regime  in  Canada,"  will 
also  be  found  suggestive  in  this  connection.  •» 

On  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  consult  Anderson's  **  Popular  "  Hist.,  U.  S.,  p. 
196-8,  and  map  facing  p.  243;  Ridpath's  "Popular"  Hist.,  p.  378-9,  "Academic  " 
Hist.,  p.  387-8.  Also  an  article  in  this  journal  for  May,  1880,  by  the  writer 
hereof. 

The  second  great  question  is :  How  came  the  government  of  this  nation  to  be  a 
ederol  repMict 
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For  ft  concise  account  of  forms  of  government  m  general,  see  chapter  lY  of 
Martin's  Civil  Government.  On  colonial  governments '  under  the  English,  con* 
suit  Townsend's  Analysis  of  Civil  Govt.,  chapter  Y.,  and  Swinton's  U.  B.  Hist, 
pp.  84-7.  For  the  fullest  and  best  account  of  the  governmental  history  of  each 
colony,  see  Part  II  of  Martin's  Civil  Govt. 

The  last  general  topic  of  the  syllabus,  *'  The  Growth  of  the  Idea  of  Union,  or 
Centralization,"  is  somewhat  difficult  of  investigation,  but  none  the  lesa  an  ez« 
oeedingly  important  subject.  On  this  point,  nothing  is  so  instructive  as  Froth- 
Ingham's  "  Kise  of  the  Republic  of  tlie  United  States."  Those  who  can  get 
access  to  it  will  be  amply  repaid  for  working  up  the  following  references. 

On  the  prominence  of  the  idea  of  local  self-government  in  the  original  statui 
of  the  colonies,  read  pages  13  to  28.  On  the  New  England  Confederacy  of  1643^ 
Chap.  II.  On  the  attempt  of  James  II  to  consolidate  the  colonies,  pp.  78  to  SL 
On  the  various  Plans  of  Union  previous  to  Franklin's,  pp.  110  to  110.  Frank- 
lin's plan,  pp.  141  to  150.  On  the  effect  of  George  Ill's  policy,  pp.  158  ff. 
and  p.  20. 

In  continuation  of  these  studies,  much  profit  may  be  derived  from  an  article 
in  the  North  American  Meview  of  December,  1870,  entitled  *'  The  Permanence  of 
Political  Forces,"  and  from  that  admirable  little  manual,  *'The  Histoiy  of 
American  Politics,"  by  Alexander  Johnston.  No  teacher  or  student  of  our  his- 
tory can  make  a  better  investment  than  to  send  75  cents  for  it  to  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Only  its  first  chapter,  however,  bears  directly  upon  the  sylla- 
bus of  this  year.  A.  S. 


NOTES. 


Last  tkab  $181,S70.64  wm  apportioned  by 
the  State  8uperlntendMit,  on  the  basis  of 
477,088  chUdren  reported,  and  at  the  rate  of 
88  cents  for  each  child.  The  gain  in  the 
school  fand  income  distributed  this  year  is 
$11,270,06,  and  In  the  rate  two  cents  per  child. 

Thh  fxopls  of  Dist  No.  8,  Otter  Creek, 
Saa  Claire  conoty,  have  been  again  anfortn- 
nate.  Their  school-house  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  June  2,  about  seven  P.  M.  It  was 
Just  eleven  months  since  a  school-house  on 
the  same  ground  was  demolished  by  a  wind 
storm. 

SupT.  Maronet,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Kenosha  Telegraphy  says:  **  We  believe  that 
the  compnlsory  school  law  has  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  two  hundred  children  to  the 
schools  of  this  county,  who  were  never  be- 
fore at  school.  School  boards,  keep  the  ball 
roUlng.'' 

Thb  RnpuBLicAM  CAMDIDATIB  for  President 
and  Vice-President  were  both  teachers  in  the 
common  schools.  In  1851  C.  A.  Arthur  Unght 
a  district  school  at  North  Pownal,  Vt.,  and  in 


18^S  James  A.  Garfield  taught  the  same  school. 
Both'  had  the  same  object  in  view  —  to  earn  a 
little  ready  money. 

C.  L.  PowsBs,  who  has  taught,  as  principal, 
for  several  years  in  the  graded  schools,  at  Iwo 
Hivers  and  Hartford,  has  lef:  school  room 
work,  and  assumed  the  position  as  one  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  West  Bead 
Time*,  At  the  reunion  last  month  at  Mil- 
waukee,  he  was  chosen  the  secretary  of  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  87th  KegU  of 
Wis.  Vol.  Inf. 

Wm.  E.  Cols,  of  Fond  da  Lac,  writes:  ''B*- 
gardlng  the  excursion  of  teachers  and  sta- 
dents  to  Colorado,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to 
Judge  at  the  present  time,  not  a  snfflcient 
number  will  go  to  make  up  a  special  train. 
I  think,  however,  that  quite  a  good  many  viU 
take  the  trip,  but  will  have  to  go  by  regular 
trains.  The  round  trip  rate  from  Midison 
wUl  be  165.16;  UckeU  good  tiU  the  Sltt  of 
October." 

A  Chair  of  Aobicultuiib  was  temporstfly 
erected  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  at 
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their  last  meetlaf,  and  W.  A.  Henry  chosen 
Professor  of  Agrlcaltnrc.  Prof.  E.  A.  Birge, 
of  the  chair  of  Zoology,  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year,  Mr.  John  Mnrdock  serv* 
lag  as  his  snbstitnte.  A  chair  of  Hnsic  was 
created,  and  F.  A.  Parker  chosen  to  fill  it. 
Miss  Flora  Dodge  was  appointed  tutor  to 
assist  Prof.  Owen,  in  French.  C.  R.  Yanhise 
and  Magnus  Swenson  were  awarded  tntor- 
ships  to  assist  Prof.  Daniella  in  Chemistry. 

SuPT.  Qbooax,  of  Sheboygan  coanty,'sends 

this  item: 

^Aboat  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
who  taoght  in  onr  schools  the  past  winter 
attended  the  Inetitnte,  and  I  think  its  infla- 
enca  was  felt  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  tbe 
schools.  I  make  a  note  of  institute  attend- 
ance on  each  certificate,  and  I  notice  that 
many  district  officers  show  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote  at  least  two  weeks  in  each  year  to  special 
preparation  for  their  work." 

Ths  wholb  number  of  children  of  school 
age  returned  ftom  districts  maintaining 
school  five  or  more  months,  for  the  year  end* 
lug  August  81st,  1879,  was  481,809.  Dividing 
the  total  income  by  this  number  of  children 
gives  forty  cents  as  the  sum  to  be  apportioned 
for  each  child,  with  the  rcmainder;of  18,191.71, 
to  meet  c::rrsction8  which  may  hereafter  be 
made  by  the  school-districts  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  children  reported. 

Thb  use  of  the  possessive  neuter  pronoun 
its  in  the  poems  which  Chatterton  wrote  and 
palmed  off  as  tho  productions  of  one  Rowlie, 
a  monk  in  the  flflenth  century,  betrayed  the 
forgery,  inasmuch  as  that  little  monosyllable 
USt  now  so  common  and  convenient,  did  not 
finds  its  way  into  the  language  till  about  tho 
time  of  Shakespeare.  Milton  never  once  uses 
it,  nor,  except  as  a  misprint,  is  it  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Bible. 

At  a  xeetiko  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  held  on  the  8th 
of  last  month.  Prof.  John  W.  Swiler,  formerly 
of  the  Illinois  Institute  at  Jacksonville,  was 
elected  Superintendent  in  place  of  Prof.  W. 
H.  DeMotte.  Tho  present  corps  of  teachers 
was  retained  for  the  ensuing  year.  Prof.  De 
Motte  remains  during  the  summer  vacation, 
supervising  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings, 
which  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  the  use  of 
the  school  in  September. 

STATB  SVPZmXTXNDKNT  VON  COELLN,  Of 

Iowa,  has  decided.  In  re  Hilson  vs.  Independ- 
ent  District  of  Richland  Center,  Chickasaw 
county,  that  a  school-teacher  cannot  be  dis« 
charged  without  a  fair  hearing,  including  the 
hearing  of  all  witnesses  and  the  privilege  of 
criMa-examiBatioa.    Pending  such  an  investi- 


gation, which  must  be  had  before  a  full  board, 
the  teacher  may  be  suspended,  but  not  dis- 
charged. The  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  an  attorney,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  must  be  recorded. 

Miss  Aokks  Hosvobd,  superintendent  of 

Eau  Claire  county,  writes  under  date  of  June 

8th: 

"  I  have  visited  more  than  half  of  the  ccun- 
try  schools,  and  have  been  much  gratified  to 
find  the  teachers,  almost  without  exception, 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  methods  sug- 
gested at  the  Institute  this  spring.  Some  are 
practicing  Grube's  method  in  arithmetic  with 
encouraging  success;  others  are  meetins  with 
marked  saccess  in  teaching  reading  by  phonic 
analysis.  The  teachers  generally  are  paying 
more  attention  to  primary  instruction  than 
during  anv  previous  term,  and  ore  makine 
corresponding  improvement  in  this  part  or 
the  work.'' 

Am    uttslliosmt  cobskspomdknt  of  tho 
'  Herald  and  Presbyter^  published  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  writes,  as  follows  in  respect  to 
prospects  of   the  northern  section  of  our 
State: 

**  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  northern  portion  of  this  State 
during  my  vacations,  and  I  see,  without 
doubt,  that  its  vast  prairies,  immense  forests 
of  hard  wood  lumber,  its  mines  of  iron  and 
copper,  and  its  water  power,  equal  to  the  best 
of  rTew  England,  must  in  time  create  a  com- 
monwealth eqaal  to  the  most  prosperous  in 
our  republic." 

The  State  Supebintendekt  has  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  the  following  re- 
port, under  date  of  June  fi,  1880: 

**  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 200  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  interest  accruing  and  found  due 
on  all  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  belong- 
ing to  the  school  fund^ip  to  and  including  tho 
81st  day  of  May,  1^,  is'  $109,889;  which 
amount  of  interest  I  have  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  school  fkind  income.  I  Ihrther  certify 
that  the  balance  in  the  State  Treasury,  on  the 
81st  day  of  May,  1880,  belonging  to  the  school 
fhnd  income,  and  received  from  other  sources, 
was  $86,850.81,  making  a  total  of  $195,730.81. 
on  the  81st  day  of  May,  1880,  to  be  apportioned 
bv  you  among  tho  several  counties,  towns, 
villajgos,  and  cities,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  554  of  the  Revised  Statutes.'* 

The  Bbodhead  Independent  says:  "It  is 
doubtful  whether  Prof.  Richmond  will  accept 
the  principalship  of  our  schools  unanimously 
tendered  him  by  the  board  some  two  weeks 
ago.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the  school  and 
with  his  work  here,  but  for  some  years  it  has 
been  his  purpose  to  pursue  his  own  studies  at 
some  higher  institution,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances should  permit.  Somewhat  sooner 
than  he  anticipated,  the  "  convenient  season^* 
appears  to  have  come,  and  he  now  thinks  of 
reading  law  in  an  office  during  vacation,  and 
of  entering  some  institution  in  the  fall.    We 
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do  not  anderatand,  however,  that  his  decision 
is  abeolately  irrevocable,  and  we  are  not  with- 
oat  hope  that  his  valuable  services  may  be 
Mcaiad  fopoar  schools  for  another  year/^ 

Pbbsidxnt  Hatbs  attended  on  theMtknlt 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Konyon 
College,  Ohio;  and  in  a  brief  address  to  the 
students  of  that  institution  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  respect  to  the  advantages  of 
the  smaller  colleges: 

**The  student  of  a  small  college  who  has 
diligently  and  thoroughly  mastered  the  stud- 
ies of  his  course,  will  surely  And  that  he  is  at 
no  disadvantage  us  compared  with  the  greatest 
of  what  are  known  as  the  great  colleges  in 
the  training  element,  knowledge,  habits  of 
thought  ana  study,  which  are  requisite  for 
success  in  the  professions  or  in  anv  field  of 
]eaming_oi:  service  which  he  may  choose  to 
enter.  There  are  compensations  In  little  col- 
leges for  the  well-known  advantages  of  larger 
institutions.  I  do  not  discourage  the  great 
colleges.  I  know  by  the  comparison  or  re- . 
suits.  I  merely  say  to  you,  as  students  of  one 
of  the  small  colleses,  you  need  not  dread 
more  thai,  others  the  competitions  by  which 
in  practical  life  merits  are  discovered  and  de- 
termined." 

Thk  Mxxthis  Avalanchs  thus  speaks  of 
the  last  year's  work  of  the  principal  of  the 
Le  Moyne  Normal  School,  of  that  city:  "  Prof. 
Steele,  through  the  kindness  of  publishers, 
and  other  scanty  resources,  has  gathered  at 
the  Lc  Moyne  a  very  choice  library  of  several 
hundred  volumes,  which  is  free  to  the  use  of 
all  our  citizens.  He  has  also,  this  season,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colored  cttizens  generally, 
maintained  a  course  of  free  lectures,  delivered 
by  our  leading  thinkers  on  practical  topics, 
which  has  been  very  successful.  This  course 
ought  to  be,  arid,  the  Avalanche  predicts,  will 
prove  the  precursor  of  courses  of  lectures  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens.  Prof.  Steele  is 
a  gentleman  of  superior  ability  and  rare  cul 
tnre,  who  is  devoted  to  doing  good ;  and  the 
Avalanche  takes  pleasure  in  commending  the 
noble  work  of  himself  and  his  worthy  assist- 
anta.'' 

Th«  Free  Prest  says:  "The  spring  term  of 
the  Reedsburg  school  closed  last  Friday,  and, 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  scholars,  the  teachers 
interested  themselves  in  having  a  picnic  in 
the  park  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  strawber- 
ries and  cream  were  served.  Of  course  this 
was  a  matter  of  great  ei^oyment  to  the 
scholars,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  parents 
Added  interest  to  the  occasion  by  their  pres- 
ence and  participation  in  the  afternoon  fes- 
tivities. For  the  teachers  we  may  say,  that 
they  can  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
done  their  full  duty  to  their  scholars,  as  we 
have  heard  only  words  of  commendation  for 
each  and  all  of  them.   The  school  has  been 


ably  conducted  by  the  principal.  Prof.  J.  H. 
Boyle,  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  teachers, 
as  follows:  Miss  Mary  Neeley,  principalis 
assistant;  Miss  Nellie  Neeley,  intermediate; 
Miss  Alice  Green,  second  primary;  Miss 
Hannah  WateaiasU  Ant  primary.'* 

Hbrstopobk,  the  incidental   expaiiaes  of 
occupants  of  Ladies*  Hall  have  been  assessed 
at  $82  each  year,  but  this  being  fonnd  alto- 
gether too  small,  and  the  building  an  increas- 
ing burden  to  the  University  fhnd,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Regents,  at  a  late  meeting,  to 
make  the  assessment  for  the  next  collegiate 
year  the  sum  of  $A0,  to  be  paid  as  follows:  |I0 
for  the  fall  term,  |15  for  the  winter  term,  and 
115  for  the  spring  term.    Board  and  washing 
are  additional.   This  sum  is  quite  low  enongh, 
for  it  includes  room-rent,  care  of  rooms,  baths, 
fuel  and  light,  and  the  use  of  the  great  buQd- 
ing  in  all  its  various  departments.    Even  at 
$60  per  year,  the  buildings  will  have  to  be 
filled  to  completion— 60  students  and  10  lady 
officials  —  to  make  it  pay  expenses ;  not  being 
filled,  however,  the  Regents  anticipate  La- 
dies' Hall  wUl  cost  them  $1,000  over  and 
above  its  income,  the  coming  year.    Includ- 
ing board,  but  excluding  waahing  —  which  is 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  dozen  — 
the  young  ladies,  under  the  new  regime  will 
pay  $164  per  year,  or  $4.81  per  week,  for  88 
weeks  of  schooling. 

Lbt  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  extraordin- 
ary rise  and  progzess  of  the  higher  education 
In  this  country.  Let  us  Uke  first  the  growth 
of  collegiate  institutions.  Prior  to  the  last 
forty  years  there  were  very  few  colleges,  and 
those  almost  exclusively  in  the  eastern 
States.  But  since  then  the  increased  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  education,  the  great  in- 
crease of  surplus  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian people,  and  the  great  and  liberal  grants 
of  land  by  the  government,  have  greatly  and 
rapidly  increased  the  number  and  quality  of 
colleges.  Dividing  the  ninety  years  since 
1790  into  three  periods,  we  see  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  as  follows : 

CoUege$, 

EsUblished  prior  to  1790 14 

Established  ftom  1790  to  1880 ,13 

Established  from  1820  to  1850 80 

EsUblished  ftom  1860  to  1880 261 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  how  very  rs* 
cent,  and  yet  how  great  has  been  the  advance 
in  collegiate  education.  The  year  1840  may 
be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  advance. 
Out  of  858  colleges  now  existing,  nearly  800 
have  come  into  existence  the  last  forty  yean. 
A  superficial  observer  might  be  apt  to  aaj 
that  this  advance  of  students  and  the  quality 
of  education  were  not  as  great  as  the  advaaee 
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m  the  iiam1>er  of  collegos.  This  wonid  be 
only  BuperflcUl,  for  the  increase  of  studeuts 
is  even  more  In  proportion  to  that  of  colleges, 
for  not  only  have  many  of  the  new  colleges 
a  large  number  of  students,  bat  the  oldest  and 
beat  colleges  have  more  than  doubled  their 
aombers.  Uarvard,;Yale,  and  Princeton  have 
doubled  their  numbers  and  doubled  the  means 
of  instruction. 

JuDQX  Naptok,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Misaouri,  delivered  last  month,  in  behalf  of 
all  the  members  of  this  court,  the  following 
decision,  which '  covers  also  an  important 
point  in  the  school  law  of  Wisconsin : 

*'The  only  question  in  this  case  is,  whether 
rule  11.  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  board  of 
the  Jefferson  City  school-district,  in  the  case 
of  the  plain  tiff's  sod,  is  a  legal  one. 

*^The  question  arose  on  a  demurrer  to  de^ 
fendant*8  answer,  which  set  up  a  breach  of 
this  rule  by  plaintiff's  » on  as  a  Justification 
for  his  suspension.  The  circuit  court  sus- 
tained the  demurrer. 

"The  rule  11  is  as  follows: 

**'Anj  pupil  absent  six  half  days  in  four 
consecutive  weeks,  without  satisfactory  ex- 
cuse, ahall  be  suspended  from  school.*  The 
statute  provides  that  the  *  board  shall  have 
the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  orcanization,  grading,  and  sov- 
emznent  of  the  school  in  thev  district.*  It  is 
clear  that  the  legislature  has  entrusted  to  the 
school  board  the  duty  of  making  regulations 
touching  the  government  of  the  school,  of  the 
necessity  and  proprietv  of  which  they  are 
primarily  the  Judges.  Tney  are  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  must  be  presumed 
to  be  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  have 
no  motive  to  make  any  rules  except  such  as 
in  their  best  Judgment  are  necessary  and 
proper  to  promote  the  objects  of  our  common 
school  system.  That  the  Jndiciarv  might  in- 
tervene in  case  of  rules,  manifestly  reaching 
bevond  their  sphere  of  action,  and  relating  to 
aubjects  nowise  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment or  successful  operation  of  the  school, 
was  decided  by  this  court  In  Dritt  vs.  Snod- 

Esss,  66  Mo.  K.,  886,  and  that  the  courts  might 
terfere  also  in  case  where  the  rule  was  cal- 
culated to  subvert  or  retard  the  leadine  object 
of  our  lejrtslation  on  the  subject,  may  oe  con* 
ceded.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  case  should 
be  a  plain  one. 

**  It  is  said  that  occasional  absences  fh>m 
school  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  or  ^*  truancy,'' 
aa  it  is  familiarly  termed,  if  of  no  importance 
to  any  one  except  the  pupil  or  his  parents, 
and  its  Indulgence  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  at- 
tended with  such  punishment  as  suspension 
or  expulsion  from  school  entirely  —  that  every 
child  has  a  rlffht  to  go  to  the  i;>ublic  school, 
and  that    right  cannot  be   taken   away   by 
a    rule  of    the  board ;     that  such    a  rule 
is  subversive  of  the  object  of  our  svstem  of 
common    schools,  which   was   designed  to 
throw  open  the  door  ol  the  school  to  all  chil- 
dren of  the  proper  age,  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  such  education  as  will 
fit  them  for  the  after  duties  of  life.    This  is 
true:  but  this  right  of  attending  school  neces- 
sarily requires,  when  the  school  is  Joined,  and 
whilst  such  attendance  continues,  a  submis- 
sion to  the  regulations  of  the  school.    Sup- 
pose  rule  11  to  be  inverted,  and  instead  of 
reading  as  it  low  stands,  should  read  thus: 


**  Any  pupil  Is  at  liberty  to  go  fishing  during 
school  hours,  and  be  absent  a  half  day  or  a 
whole  dav  and  as  many  days  as  he  pleasess 
provided  ne  conducts  himself  decently  when 
in  attendance  on  school."  And  this  is  the 
point  to  which  the  argument  of  the  plaintiff 
tends.  The  pupil,  it  Is  urged,  is  at  liberty  to 
be  absent  when  he  pleases,  and  such  absence 
is  a  matter  solely  oetween  him  and  his  pa- 
rents. But  the  studies  in  our  public  schools 
are,  I  presume,  classified  according  to  the 
agea  and  advancement  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  continued  and  repeated  absence  of  one  of 
the  class  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  absentee, 
but,  if  allowed  beyond  a  cerUin  point,  is  cal- 
culated to  demoralise  those  who  attend,  and 
derange  the  orderly  instructions  of  the 
teacher. 

*'  Taxes  are  not  collected  to  pay  teachers  to 
sit  in  front  of  empty  benches,  or  for  pursuing 
truant  pupils.  Such  absences,  when  without 
excuse,  are  the  fault  of  thei  parents,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  the  attendance  of 
their  child  is  regular,  unless  prevented  by 
causes  which  will,  of  course,  be  an  excuse  un- 
der the  rule  now  in  question. 

**  Mv  opinion  is  that  the  'rule  in  question 
was  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  Board  pf 
Trustees,  and  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  su- 
pervise its  expediency,  even  if  we  might  diff^Br 
with  the  Board  on  that  point;  but  all  the 
Judges  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rule  was  a 
reasonable  and  proper  one.  The  Judgment 
will  therefore  be  reversed  and  the  case  re- 
manded. 


TUP  TOlOUini 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS : 

We  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 
Sxcursio  n  Party  which  Is  being  organined  to 
visit  Colorado  during  July  next. 

We  believe  that  such  a  trip  would  afford 
needed  rest  and  recreation,  and  at  the  samo 
time  prove  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

For  further  information  you  are  referred  to 
WM.  E.  COLB,  FONS  DU  LAC,  WIS.,  who 
has  this  matter  in  chirge. 
W.  C.  Whitfobd,  a.  M..  State  SupH  Schools. 
JoHK  Bascox,  LL.  D.,  President  Stete  Uni- 
versity. 
B.  D.  HuNixBT,  D.  D.,  President  Lawrtnce 

University. 
B.  MoLo'uoHLiH,  Sup't  Schools,  Fond  du  Lac 

county. 
Prof.  C.  A.  HuTCHiNS,  Sup't  Schools, Fond  da 

Lac  City. 

Hay  <9d,  1880. 


THPHFR^  and  STUDENTS 

ILHuilLnO  950  to  $100,  or  $200  per 
month,  curing  VACATION. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

'  J.  C.  HcCURDY  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Dl. 
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Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 


McGUFFEY'3  REVISED  READERS 

Are  th«  latest,  the  nost  attracttve,  and  the  best  Readers  pnblished.    Tbej  coTer  a  wlte 
range  of  the  best  JEo^Hsh  literature  than  any  other  series. 

vThey  contain  seleetlons  f^om  the  writings  of  SOO  standard  authors. 
They  are  better  and  more  profesely  Ulnstrated  than  any  other  aeries. 
They  are  embellished  with  274  engravlngSf  all  new,  by  90  of  the  beat  artists  in  America. 
They  are  adapted  to  Modern  Methods  of  teaching. 

The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  book-making  art. 
1 


400,000  }^^'^'SMS^^Yr^^^SS¥h'Sf'^^\  400,000 


Jr  JtvldLfe  I  Exchanff4.  IntjroduSSon. 

McQuffey'b  Revised  Fikbt  Readeb,  ,10  .12 

McGxTFFEY^s  Revised  Second  Readeb,  .15  .20 

McGupfey's  Revised  Thibd  Readeb,  .20  .30 

McGufpey's  Revised  Fotjbth  Readeb,  .25  .35 

McGufpey's  Revised  Fifth  Readeb,  .40  .55 

McGupPEY^s  Revised  Sixth  Readeb,  .50  .70 

McGupfey's  Revised  Eclectic  Spelleb,  .10  .15 


JPeaslees  Selections  for  IMIemorizing. 

Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing.  Adapted  for  nse  at  Home  and  in  School. 
By  JOHN  B.  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  PE.  D.,  Superintendent  Cincinnati  Schools. 
Sample  copy  and  Introduction  Price,  50  cents. 

Brief  eztracta  from  the  writings  of  138  of  the  best  Anthors;  caraftilly  selected  and  gradedL 
A  book  for  every  family  and  every  tchool.  One  yolame,  square  16mo«  192  pages;  beantlfaily 
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Beach,  President  of  the  Association. 

Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  often  supposed  to  live  quiet,  sedentary  lives, 
to  a  great  extent  removed  from  the  stirring  scenes  of  active  business. 
Those  who  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  will  not  fail  to  claim  that  the 
teacher^s  life  is  one  of  intense  activity  and  earnestness.  In  this  busy 
American  life  of  ours  there  are  everywhere  formed  clubs  and  associar 
tions  of  those  among  whom  there  exists  a  sympathy  arising  from  the 
pursuit  of  similar  objects.  Rest  is  needful,  and  mutual  consultation 
is  profitable.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  teachers  should  hold  their 
conventions,  and  get  all  the  good  they  can  from  words  of  counsel  and 
of  cheer.  The  year  that  has  passed  may  have  seemed  to  outside 
lookers  on,  an  uneventful  one  to  teachers.  But  there  has  been  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  the  school  room,  the  same  routine  of  study 
and  recitation,  the  same  amount  of  drill. 

Certain  features  of  our  work  as  an  association,  require  attention 
and  encouragement.  A  year  ago,  at  La  Crosse,  especial  and  willing 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  school  officers  and  citizens  of  that 
place,  combined  to  make  our  meeting  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
enjoyable  that  we  have  ever  held.  We  shall  always  remember  it  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude. 

An  important  feature  of  that  meeting  was  the  exhibitory  work 
presented  by  the  schools  of  the  state.    It  may  be  difficult  to  do  so 
much  in  this  respect  every  year.    It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee having  this  matter  in  charge,  that  the  schools  respond  to  the 
1  —  Vol.  X.—  No.  8. 
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invitation  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  by  presenting  work  at 
the  coming  fair.  Liberal  premiums  are  offered.  Even  the  work  pre- 
pared last  year  might  very  properly  be  entered  this  year. 

I  do  not  consider  it  any  part  of  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  suggest 
changes  in  our  system  of  education.  Such  suggestions,  if  needed, 
will  come  more  fittingly  from  those  whose  work  of  general  super- 
vision renders  them  more  competent  to  propose  changes.  All  that  I 
purpose  to  do  is  to  say  a  few  words  of  a  general  character,  on  making 
the  best  use  of  the  system  and  means  that  we  have,  and  fitting  our- 
selves for  the  best  possible  work. 

Each  one  in  his  own  locality  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  interested  in 
his  own  work  than  in  that  which  is  being  done  elsewhere.  We  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  look  in  detail  at  the  work  being 
done  over  the  state  at  large.  We  all  have  a  right  to  rejoice  at  the 
favorable  outlook.  The  system  that  so  many  have  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  labored  to  establish,  is  surely  bringing  forth  its  fruits.  The 
pioneers  worked  amid  many  difficulties  and  discouragements.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  later  teachers  to  carry  on  and  improve  what 
others  originated  and  established. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  school  work,  as  in  everything  else, 
laws  and  systems  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Judicious  oversight 
on  the  part  of  school  boards  and  superintendents  is  essential  to  the 
most  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  this  work 
of  supervision  is  in  competent  hands.  But  this  is  but  preparatory, 
however  essential,  to  the  actual  work.  The  office  of  secretary  of  war, 
the  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  pay  departments  of  the  military 
service  are  very  essential,  but  they  do  not  accomplish  the  work  for 
which  an  army  is  created.  We  teachers  are  all  under  instructions, 
but  we  must,  according  to  our  own  judgment,  attend  to  the  work  of 
discipline.  We  must  maintain  our  position,  hold  all  that  has  been 
gained,  and  be  ready  at  each  favorable  opportunity  to  move  forward, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  skirmishing.  Sometimes  armies  splendidly 
equipped,  and  with  blazoned  banners  presented  by  fairest  hopes,  have 
marched  forth  only  to  march  back  again  discomfited.  Men  have  gone 
forward,  organizing  as  they  have  gone,  living  on  the  country,  and 
have  accomplished  enduring  victories.  As  I  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  I  do  not  see  any  indications  that  the  people  are  going  to  call  a 
halt,  much  less  order  a  retreat. 

For  the  successful  working  of  any  system,  it  is  needful  that  all  its 
parts  stand  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other.    There  is  no 
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part  of  our  system  that  we  can  afford  to  do  without.  Thorough 
instruction  in  the  primary  and  elementary  schools  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  And  I  am  glad  that  during  this  session  the  subject  of 
primary  teaching  is  to  be  presented  by  one  of  our  most  successful 
teachers,  Miss  Brayman,  of  Platteville  Normal  School,  not  merely  in 
theory  but  in  actual  practice.  A  lasting  superstructure  cannot  be 
reared  on  an  unstable  foundation.  The  high  school  and  the  academy 
perform  a  double  office,  giving  a  more  extensive  preparation  for  intel- 
ligent citizenship,  furnishing  for  teachers  of  common  schools  a  more 
thorough  outfit,  exerting  a  quickening  influence  that  shall  pervade  all 
the  schools  below  them,  and  affording  the  needed  preparation  to  those 
desiring  to  pursue  a  higher  course  of  study.  Our  splendid  system  of 
normal  schools  is  indispensable.  Upon  the  call  for  men  in  1861,  the 
willing  spirit  of  the  patriot  was  not  wanting.  But  there  was  in 
every  community  a  need  of  some  one  who  knew  how  to  organize  and 
direct  what  was  so  freely  offered.  There  was  no  economy  in  learning 
by  wasting.  There  is  no  economy  in  learning  how  to  teach  school 
at  the  expense  of  the  correct  progress  of  pupils  and  classes.  The 
training  and  methods  imparted  in  these  normal  schools  are  the  most 
economical  features  of  our  system.  As  improvements  are  needed  let 
them  be  made.  In  the  meantime  let  us  make  the  most  of  what  we 
have  in  the  normal  schools.  And  as  the  next  best  thing  for  the 
proper  instruction  of  teachers,  we  need  to  sustain  the  institutes 
organized  in  so  many  districts  of  the  state.  The  time-honored  de- 
nominational colleges,  and  the  efficient  and  free-handed  University, 
compact  and  solidify  all  the  rest,  and  afford  an  advanced  starting  point 
for  the  scholar. 

It  is  true  that  comparatively  few  of  the  youth  of  our  state  pursue 
a  collegiate  course.  It  may  also  be  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  chil- 
dren do  not  complete  a  high  school  course  of  study.  But  the  com- 
mon schools  are  better  for  the  high  school.  The  high  schools  are 
better  for  the  college  and  the  university.  It  is  doing  a  student  an 
injury  to  let  him  graduate  even  from  the  university,  with  the  notion 
that  he  has  done  more  than  make  a  beginning.  There  is  no  true 
scholarship  unaccompanied  by  humility.  Leading  a  scholar  to  look 
forward  with  the  desire  to  learn  more,  is  the  greatest  kindness  we  can 
do  him.  We  do  not  want  to  let  our  scholars  "  graduate  "  with  the 
thought  that  they  have  done  some  great  thing,  and  that  their  educa- 
tion is  finished.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  high  school  boys  and  girls 
work  with  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  student  if  from  their 
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windows  they  can  see  where,  upon  a  higher  hill  than  theirs,  there 
rise  the  walls  of  a  college.  The  looking  forward  to  other  pleasant 
heights  with  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  a  desire  to  walk  on  those  higher 
grounds,  even  if  the  desire  is  never  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  is  better 
than  to  rest  self-satisfied  in  the  belief  that  one  is  as  high  as  anybody 
need  to  be,  that  he  has  seen  all  that  is  worth  seeing,  and  learned  all 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  know.  Education  should  be  an  awakening, 
and  our  system  of  schools  should  have  this  effect. 

We  hear  much  of  practical  education,  and  we  sometimes  hear  it 
said  'that  the  country  is  over-educated.  Those  who  talk  of  practical 
■education  mean  the  learning  of  those  things  that  can  be  directly  used 
in  earning  a  livelihood.  Mathematics  is  regarded  by  many  as  th6 
most  practical  of  all  studies.  But  who,  unless  he  be  an  engineer  or 
an  astronomer,  uses  much  of  the  higher  mathematics  in  his  daily 
business?  Eminently  successful  business  men  have  frequently  ac- 
knowledged that  the  peculiar  discipline  they  had  needed,  the  kind  of 
reasoning  they  had  used  in  coming  to  safe  conclusions  in  working  out 
commercial  problems,  had  been  acquired  in  the  study  of  other  things 
as  well  as  mathematics.  The  analysis  of  a  sentence  in  language,  even 
if  be  not  a  living  language;  the  analysis  of  a  flower  in  botany,  or  of 
a  bug  in  natural  history  will  cultivate  the  habit  of  close  observation, 
and  attention  to  little  points  and  details,  that  forms  the  most  essential 
element  of  success  in  every  kind  of  business.  Special  studies  long 
continued  give  one-sided  tendencies.  A  symmetrical  development  is 
the  result  of  a  harmonious  combination.  And  it  is  not  so  much  the 
using  of  things  we  have  learned,  as  the  ability  to  draw  on  our  re- 
sources, and  to  invent  in  emergencies,  that  promotes  success.  An 
eminent  lawyer  finds  recreation,  renews  his  strength,  in  working  out 
the  hardest  problems  he  can  find  in  geometry  and  calculus.  He  does 
not  use  this  knowledge  directly  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
he  finds  the  study  practical,  because  the  exercise  fits  him  for  the  work 
he  has  to  do.  One  of  the  foremost  of  our  great  jurists  refreshes  his 
mind  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  statesman-general  carried  his 
Greek  and  Latin  books  with  him  for  the  leisure  hours  in  his  cam- 
paigns, and  his  campaigns  were  none  the  less  successful.  None  of 
these  probably  ever  used  the  facts  they  thus  learned,  but  they  used 
the  skill  and  power  of  thought  they  acquired.  The  ability  to  learn 
and  apply  the  exact  truth  in  each  new  combination  of  circumstances, 

each  new  emergency,  is,  after  all,  the  most  practical  thing  in  the 
world. 
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And  it  is  said  the  country  is  over-educated.  If  by  this  it  is  meant 
that  there  is  too  much  inclination  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
completed  a  liberal  course  of  study  to  rush  into  the  learned  profes- 
sions, so-called,  we  are  disposed  to  admit  its  truth.  One  remedy  pro- 
posed is  to  abolish  most  of  our  higher  schools,  or  to  cut  out  of  our 
course  of  study  most  of  the  higher  branches;  not  give  our  boys  and 
girls  a  chance  to  learn  so  much,  and  then  they  will  be  obliged  to  work 
for  their  living.  But  an  aristocracy  of  learning  is  no  more  to  be 
desired  in  this  republic  than  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  rank.  Our 
presidents  are  men  who  have  come  up  from  the  humblest  walks  of 
life.  The  way  is  to  be  left  open  for  all.  And  yet,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  we  are  doing  our  pupils  a  wrong  when  we  hold  out  to  them 
as  inducements  to  study,  the  hope  of  things  impossible  or  improbable. 
Our  boys  are  too  much  encouraged  to  be  ambitious  for  professional 
life  and  official  position.  Let  the  demand  regulate  the  supply.  There 
is  too  much  forcing  into  particular  channels.  If  we  could  persuade 
our  scholars  to  study  for  the  love  of  it,  and  let  success  and  honors 
come  of  themselves  if  they  will;  if  we  could  teach  them  to  find  en- 
joyment in  the  activity  and  companionship  of  their  own  thoughts, 
independent  of  position  or  publicity,  we  would  do  them  lasting  good, 
and  would  shield  them  from  many  a  keen  disappointment. 

Years  ago,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country,  connected 
with  an  eastern  college,  would  give  to  every  boy  to  whom  it  might  be 
profitable,  a  college  training,  and  then  would  make  of  him,  not  a 
lawyer,  or  minister,  or  doctor,  but  a  farmer  and  an  independent  man. 
The  other  day  a  learned  divine,  in  addressing  college  classes,  empha- 
sized the  same  thought.  Life  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
strife  for  success,  a  competition  for  preferment.  In  peaceful  and 
thoughtful  homes  there  is  more  enjoyment  than  in  the  heated  wrang- 
ling for  place  that  costs  more  than  it  comes  to.  An  old  proverb 
speaks  of  a  cow  in  a  private  pasture  feeding  in  clover  up  to  her  eyes, 
but  discontentedly  lowing  to  get  over  the  fence  into  the  closely-grazed 
public  common. 

A  farmer  may  raise  paying  crops  without  a  knowledge  of  botany; 
but  if  botany  will  suggest  pleasant  thoughts  and  impart  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  garden  and  the  growing  grain,  it  will  pay  to  study  it. 
Virgil,  at  the  request  of  his  emperor,  wrote  his  Bucolies  and  Georgics 
that  the  people  reading  them  might  be  led  to  look  upon  agriculture  as 
a  pleasant  business.  We  have  always  supposed  that  Virgil  accom- 
plished some  good  in  this  direction,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
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books  do  not  contain  so  much  practical  information  for  the  farmer,  as 
one  might  find  in  an  agricultural,  patent  office  report.  The  furrow 
will  be  just  as  straight  if,  while  he  follows  the  plow,  the  plow  boy  can 
follow  pleasant  thoughts  suggested  by  the  clover,  and  even  by  the 
weeds  and  the  dry  but  fruitful  earth.  Philosophy  may  lead  the 
mechanic  to  see  something  new  in  the  machinery,  something  inter- 
esting in  the  dryest  material,  and  his  work  will  cease  to  be  a  drudgery. 
The  promoting  of  any  intelligent  interest  in  anything  that  is  worthy 
is  the  surest  safeguard  against  temptation  and  crime,  the  surest 
source  of  healthful  enjoyment.  There  is  no  happiness  in  indifference. 
The  story  is  told  of  an  inmate  of  one  of  our  state  prisons,  who  did 
not  want  to  be  released  from  imprisonment  until  he  could  see  how 
some  flowers  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  cultivate,  were  going  to 
come  out.  An  active  interest  in  something  worthy  is  conducive  to 
bodily  health  and  mental  enjoyment.  Statistics  prove  that  men  en- 
gaged in  business  that  calls  for  study  and  thought,  are  the  healthiest 
ai;id  the  longest  lived.  The  great  law  giver  of  the  Jews  was  a  model 
statesman,  always  burdened  with  anxious  care,  and  great  but  not  un- 
interesting responsibil  ties;  a  laborious  historian  and  by  inspiration  a 
scholar,  but  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  even  to  the  last,  we  are 
told  "  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." 

If  we  can  start  our  pupils  on  a  life  long  career  of  interesting  study, 
not  necessarily  in  the  learned  professions,  but  in  the  shop,  in  the  store, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  kitchen,  we  shall  add  to  the  productive  labor  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  happiness  and  long  life  of  men  and  women.  If 
Tv^e  can  teach  them  that  to  be  useful  is  better  than  to  be  merely  re- 
spectable; that  any  honest  toil  is  honorable  and  may  be  pleasant;  we 
shall  cease  to  hear  of  briefless  lawyers  and  fasting  doctors,  of  teachers 
who  have  outlived  their  usefulness  as  teachers,  and  who  are  not 
adapted  for  anything  else.  And  if  everybody  would  go  to  some  school 
and  acquire  this  ideal  and  yet  practical  education,  we  might  after  a 
while  cease  to  hear  even  of  tramps.  We  would  no  longer  hear  the 
complaint  that  the  world  is  over-educated. 

But  the  youth  given  us  to  educate  are  not  all  ideal.  There  is  need 
not  only  of  the  exercise  of  tact  in  developing,  but  of  a  power  in  re- 
straining. I  suppose  we  have  but  little  sympathy  with  that  senti- 
mental spirit  that  would  require  teachers  to  restrain  and  govern  alto- 
gether by  gentleness.  It  may  be  an  easy  way,  for  the  time  being,  to 
dispose  of  an  unruly  boy,  by  turning  him  out  of  school.  But  such  a 
course  is  filling  the  streets  of  some  of  our  cities  with  young  vaga- 
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bonds  and  communbts.  It  is  better  to  restrain  them  and  keep  them 
in  school.  It  is  the  nature  of  men  and  of  boys  to  feel  more  content- 
ed and  happy  when  they  have  found  the  limit  beyond  which  they 
cannot  go.  Moral  suasion  is  all  the  better  for  having  a  strong  power 
to  support  it.  Our  national  government  "rests  as  gently  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere/'  but  it  rests 
all  the  more  lightly  because  of  the  merciful  prorision  that  there  is 
always  within  reach  a  power  that  rebels  must  dread.  Discipline  is 
healthful  and  invigorating.  The  world  has  little  need  of  weak,  pulpy, 
nerveless,  undisciplined  scholars;  but  there  is  a  need  of  muscular,  self- 
controlling,  vitalized,  and  vitalizing  characters.  Vigorous  application 
and  wholesome  discipline  are  not  out  of  place  in  our  schools. 

New  things  are  not  always  the  best.  The  old  schools  turned  out 
well-disciplined  minds  capable  of  sound  and  accurate  thinking,  and  of 
prompt  and  judicious  action.  The  road  to  knowledge,  it  has  been  said, 
has  been  shortened  in  these  latter  days.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
this  has,  in  all  cases,  been  done  judiciously.  An  early  acquired  fortune 
is  not  always  the  best  thing  for  a  man.  The  more  it  costs  to  obtain  a 
thing  the  higher  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  The  greater  the 
effort  it  costs  to  obtain  an  education  the  greater  the  joy  it  will  bring 
to  its  possessor,  and  more  useful  to  the  world  is  it  likely  to  be.  So 
let  us  not  hasten  to  shorten  the  road  too  much,  nor  make  the  process 
too  easy.  Let  us  not  adopt  every  new  notion  too  quickly,  nor  despise 
all  that  is  old.  Many  of  the  features  of  the  kindergarten  were  used 
by  skillful  teachers  as  long  ago  as  any  of  us  can  remember.  They 
are  not  all  new,  but  the  combining  them  into  a  system  is  an  excellent 
thing.  Many  new  methods  are  improvements,  but  if  we  could  teach 
everything  in  a  few  easy  lessons,  how  would  we  keep  our  scholars 
busy  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  The  longer  we  can  keep  them  at  study,  pro- 
vided we  can  keep  them  awake  and  always  freshly  interested,  the  bet- 
ter. The  longer  the  journey  we  can  make  in  a  pleasant  land,  the 
■  more  things  will  we  see  that  we  can  remember  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

Enterprise  is  a  most  excellent  thing,  but  sometimes  noise  is  mis- 
taken for  enterprise.  The  most  profitable  study  is  that  which  is  done 
quietly,  —  not  in  a  whirl  of  so-called  enthusiasm.  Jonathan  Edwards 
felt  that  he  could  reason  more  closely,  think  more  intensely,  when 
shut  in  within  the  walls  of  the  smallest  attic  chamber  of  his  home  at 
Stockbridge.  In  the  solitude  of  the  great  woods,  Joan  of  Arc  thought 
out  the  thoughts  that  became  to  her  an  inspiration.    Small  schools 
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in  retired  places  may  do  the  best  of  work.  It  seems  a  fine  thing  for 
a  young  man  at  his  study  to  go  out  and  measure  himself  with  his 
fellows.  Sometimes  it  may  be  best  for  him  to  take  his  own  measure, 
quietly  and  alone. 

We  need  well-defined,  systematic  courses  of  study.  Multitudinous 
and  badly  arranged  courses  of  study  in  an  institution,  have  a  bewil- 
dering effect,  producing  a  condition  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  student.  A  course  more  limited  in  breadth  and  in 
the  number  of  optional  branches,  but  extending  farther  forward, 
induces  a  feeling  of  greater  directness  and  certainty  as  to  what  he  is 
doing.  At  many  a  point  on  a  broad  and  fenceless  prairie,  where  trails 
widely  diverge,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  main  traveled  road. 
One  may  wander  on  and  on  in  these  scattering  paths,  in  a  state  of 
doubt  as  to  where  he  is  going,  and  may  finally,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, find  himself  lost.  The  king^s  highway  was  always  well 
defined  in  width,  but  it  had  no  end,  and  would  take  the  traveler 
wherever  he  wanted  to  go. 

Splendid  endowments  and  costly  apparatus  are  very  desirable  things. 
They  may  become  hindrances  if  thought  about  more  than  the  essen- 
tial objects  they  have  intended  to  subserve.  There  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  studying  apparatus  more  than  the  principles  intended  to  be 
illustrated  by  it.  For  studying  astronomy,  the  stars  of  heaven  are 
better  than  the  best  celestial  globe  that  was  ever  invented.  Paying 
too  much  attention  to  apparatus  and  illustrations  trammels  and  fet- 
ters the  thoughts.  We  want  to  study  things  themselves,  not  the 
mere  types  and  semblances  of  things. 

Observed  and  remembered  facts  are  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and 
yet  it  is  not  always  so  important  for  us  to  remember  the  exact  facts 
and  forms  that  we  have  learned,  as  to  be  able  to  observe  accurately, 
and  to  draw  the  proper  conclusion  from  every  new  combination  of 
circumstances.  We  cannot  always  follow  precedents.  No  military 
campaign  ever  yet  planned,  no  matter  how  successfully,  will  serve  as 
a  model  for  every  other  campaign. ,  No  teacher  can  succeed  by  merely 
copying  some  other  teacher's  ways.  There  has  sometimes  existed  a 
strong  prejudice  against  training  schools,  under  the  apprehension  that 
their  work  consisted  chiefly  in  putting  on  the  outside  a  few  forms, 
and  methods,  and  mechanical  ways,  without  quickening  the  spirit 
within.  We  will  admit  that  as  teachers  we  are  not  independent,  that 
we  are  all  under  instructions,  and  that  we  do  our  work  better  for  being 
watched.    Nevertheless,  we  are  something  more  than  machines.    We 
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teach  according  to  directions,  and  must  learn  to  obey  if  we  would  be 
able  to  control.  But  we  may  have  our  own  convictions  and  our  own 
ways.  We  have  the  right  to  make  all  we  can  out  of  our  i)ersonality. 
And  herein  may  lie  the  chief  element  of  our  success. 

We  may  learn  from  all  the  teachers  of  the  past,1From  the  sound  old 
Greeks  who  discoursed  amid  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  down  to  the 
latest  reformer.  It  will  do  us  good  oftentimes  to  open  the  pages  of 
some  earnest  old  thinker,  and  find  there  a  ringing  metal  that  can  yet 
strike  out  flashes  of  fire.  And  we  need  to  get  out  of  ourselves,  and 
forget  our  special  work,  by  finding  a  new  interest  in  something  else. 
We  need  to  mingle  more  with  the  world  along  its  busiest  thorough- 
fiEures.  We  need  to  get  rid  of  some  of  those  peculiarities  that  some- 
times enable  others  to  recognize  a  teacher  at  sight.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  teachers  finds  recreation  in  bis  leisure  by  engaging  in 
the  most  exacting  of  commercial  duties,  on  the  busiest  mart  of  one  of 
our  great  cities.  He  there  comes  in  contact  with  the  active  powers 
of  the  world,  and  goes  back  to  his  school  room  with  new  life  and 
force.  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  doctors  of  divinity  who  lately  met  in 
general  assembly  in  this  place,  would  never,  from  his  appearance,  be 
taken  for  a  minister.  He  looks  and  acts  like  a  strong  man  of  the 
world.  To  get  more  teaching  into  the  world,  we  need  more  of  the 
common  sense,  business  ways  of  the  world  in  our  teaching.  If  we 
can  gain  the  experience  that  will  enable  us  the  better  to  hold  our  own 
in  the  world,  outside  the  school  room,  we  will  be  the  better  able  to 
hold  our  own  inside  the  school  room.  And  may  I  ask  if  we  do  not 
sometimes  work  too  hard,  and  carry  a  tired  and  worried  look  about 
with  us?  Can't  we  take  things  a  little  more  easily,  at  least  appar- 
ently, and  let  our  pupils  do  more  of  the  work?  Must  we  carry  our 
scholars  when  they  are  able  to  walk  themselves?  We  need  to  point 
out  the  way,  and  let  them  run  along  without  our  carrying  them. 

We  need  to  work  looking  beyond  all  mere  formulas,  beyond  written 
examinations,  beyond  a  ^'  passing  average,"  into  the  life  that  is  to 
open  before  our  scholars,  and  do  what  we  can  to  send  them  out  able 
to  stand  firmly  on  their  feet,  armed  for  self-defense  and  equipped  for 
aggressive  action.  We  need  to  teach  them  frugality, —  to  be  provi- 
dent, like  Milton,  who,  in  the  years  of  plenty,  laid  up  the  stores  on 
which  he  could  feast  during  the  long  and  dreary  famine  of  his  blind- 
ness. To  do  this  we  need  to  make  use  of  all  the  resources  we  can 
find  in  books  and  in  the  world,  not  neglecting  the  good,  old-fashioned 
way  of  seeking  daily  counsel  of  that  great  Teacher  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake. 
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We  may  make  of  our  work  a  profession,  and  a  means  of  growth 
and  enjoyment,  not  a  drudgery.  And  there  will  stay  with  us  a  quick- 
ening spirit,  such  as  stayed  with  that  veteran  teacher,  who  never,  till 
the  end,  lost  his  interest  in  his  work,  but  as  the  chill  shadows  were 
gathering  about  him,  said  finally,  "  It  is  getting  dark.  Boys,  you 
may  go." 

Among  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  when  the  Indian  summer 
has  rested  upon  the  valleys  and  the  hills,  I  have  seen  the  tributaries 
of  the  Potomac  gathering  the  waters  for  the  great  historic  river. 
From  deep,  dark  glens  in  the  wooded  hills,  from  springs  that  leaped 
joyously  into  light,  down  steep  descents  and  through  winding  valleys 
came  the  converging  currents.  Here  and  there  the  streams  flowing 
into  one^  would  widen  out  and  pause  in  their  coui'se,  and  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  resting  waters  would  receive  and  reflect  the  gleams  of 
crimson,  and  gold,  and  heaven^s  blue,  from  the  mountain  tops,  the 
clouds,  and  the  sky. 

We  have  been  searching  out  and  guiding  the  currents  that,  con- 
verging, are  to  help  make  up  the  life  of  the  world.  As  we  meet  under 
auspicious  circumstances  in  this  capital  city,  with  its  pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  historic  associations,  in  its  atmosphere  of  learning  and 
of  peace,  there  may  fall  upon  us  some  gleams  of  light  from  the 
heights  above  us.  And  we  may  go  on  our  way,  contributing  what 
we  can  to  the  growing  stream  that  shall  refresh  the  valleys  and  fields 
of  the  world,  and  that  may  be  able  to  bear  on  its  broad  bosom  the 
most  cherished  interests  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  humanity. 


SOME  INCALCULABLE  ELEMENTS  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 

[Paper  tead  before  tho  Wisconeln  Teachers'  Association  at  MadisOD,  Jaly  7,  1880,  b/ J.  W. 

Steabns,  PresideDt  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School.] 

A  school  system  tends  to  crystallize  about  its  tests.  Thus  in  graded 
schools  the  aim  of  the  work  at  each  stage  is  to  meet  as  skillfully  as 
possible  the  established  tests  for  admission  to  the  next  higher.  The 
High  School  teacher  aims  at  the  examinations  for  the  University,  if 
that  be  the  goal  which  stands  before  his  class.  If  not,  and  if  the 
tests  are  not  prescribed  for  him  by  school  authorities,  he  stands  in  a 
position  where  he  may  ask  himself  frankly,  what  am  I  training  these 
children  for?  With  life  and  its  responsibilities  clearly  before  him  as 
the  proper  tests  of  his  work,  he  ought  to  realize  that  some  elements 
imcalculated  in  the  examination  averages  must  enter  into  his  own 
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estimate  of  the  degree  of  his  suceess;  and  that  these  elements  are,  not 
simply  means  to  attain  good  examination  papers,  bat  the  most  im- 
portant ends  he  can  propose  to  himself.  He  ought  distinctly  to  re- 
alize that  he  is  preparing  his  pupils  not  merely  to  pass  a  rigid 
scholastic  examination,  but  for  active,  thoughtful,  upright  living. 
From  this  point  of  view  an  influence  should  exist  downward  through 
the  whole  system,  showing  its  tests  and  determining  its  spirit.  But 
unfortunately  tradition  and  habit  hold  the  master  in  their  grasp. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  a  system  to  carry  it  forward  a  few  steps  farther, 
and  so,  as  it  were,  walks  backwards,  with  his  eyes  directed  toward  his 
flock  and  the  road  over  which  they  have  come. 

In  saying  this,  I  have  not  affirmed  that  the  schools  and  their  tests 
are  out  of  all  relation  to  practical  life.  I  have  only  tried  to  point 
out  how,  by  the  necessary  working  of  an  organized  system,  they  tend 
to  crystallize  about  the  tests  that  have  been  set  up  in  them.  So  life 
departs  out  of  them,  and  they  work  like  a  machine,  which  grinds 
steadily  as  it  is  set,  whether  the  product  be  coarse  or  fine,  of  little 
value  or  great.  When  a  new  head  is  introduced  into  such  a  system, 
there  is  a  time  of  anxiety  and  feverish  fluttering,  until  the  subordi- 
nates have  learned  his  tests;  then  follows  a  quick,  sometimes  mar- 
vellously quick  adaptation  of  the  machinery  to  bring  about  the  re- 
quired modification  in  the  product,  and  once  more  serenity  and  quiet 
self-satisfied  work  prevails.  No  fault  ought  to  be  found  with  this. 
It  is  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  organization.  It  should  make 
us,  however,  exceedingly  careful  and  scrupulous  about  the  kind  of 
tests  which  we  set  up,  and  the  value  we  attach  to  them. 

In  actual  practice  the  chief  and  most  common  tests  are  of  the  pupils^ 
acquisitions.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  said  in  substance  that  education 
is  the  process  of  transferring  upon  each  succeeding  generation  the 
load  of  acquisitions  of  its  predecessor.  In  a  certain  wide  and  im- 
portant view  of  it  this  is  true.  Mr.  Bain  assures  us  that  the  retentive 
faculty  is  the  one  ^^  that  most  of  all  concerns  us  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation,^* and  therefore  that  '^  the  good  old  rule  of  the  schoolmaster  is 
simply  to  make  the  pupil  repeat,  rehearse,  or  persist  at  a  lesson  until 
it  is  learnt.**  It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  truth  contained 
in  these  statements,  because  from  the  nature  of  the  tests  which  we 
apply  our  whole  system  sets  that  way.  We  have  so  far  perfected  our 
scheme  of  examinations  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  very  accurately 
the  amount  of  the  pupiPs  acquisitions;  and  as  we  thus  have  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  retentive  power,  we  are  accustomed  to  calculate  this 
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also  with  considerable  precision.  It  is  obvious  that  the  kind  of  ac- 
quisition may  or  may  not  be  tested  according  to  the  skill  and  purpose 
of  |the  examiner.  Memoriter  or  rote  learning  has  by  no  means  dis- 
appeared, and  Mr.  Bain^s  "  good  old  rule,  simply  to  make  the  pupil 
repeat,  rehearse  or  persist  at  a  lesson,  until  it  is  learnt,^'  needs  to  be 
applied  with  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  if  this  is  avoided.  Our  tests, 
skillfully  used,  may,  however,  show  also  the  pupil's  apprehension  of 
what  he  has  acquired,  and  his  skill  in  expression,  his  accuracy,  neat- 
ness, and  dispatch  in  his  work. 

In  some  branches  we  are  further  able  to  estimate  with  considerable 
precision,  the  pupil's  power  to  apply  principles  which  he  has  learned. 
The  tests  of  this  power  are  much  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory 
than  those  of  acquisition,  and  except  in  the  case  of  mathematical  and 
grammatical  rules,  are,  in  practice,  very  little  used.  Herbert 
Spencer's  affirmation  that  the  act  of  applying  knowledge  is  not  cul- 
tivated in  our  schools,  remains,  it  seems  to  me,  substantially  true. 
And  yet  there  is  progress  in  this  direction.  In  language  and  natural 
science  particularly,  we  are  beginning  to  test  the  pupil's  power  to 
apply  practically  what  he  learns. 

These  seem  to  me,  in  the  actual  state  of  education,  the  chief  cal- 
culable, perhaps  I  should  say  calculated,  elements  of  the  intellectual 
work  of  our  schools,  viz:  the  acquisitions  of  the  pupils,  memoriter  or 
intelligent,  and  in  some  cases  their  power  to  apply  what  they  learn. 

Looking  now  from  the  school  system  to  practical  life,  let  us  ask, 
what  further  is  essential  to  the  best  possible  preparation  of  the  chil- 
dren for  its  duties!  Their  acquisitions,  their  disciplined  power  of  ac- 
quisition, their  correct  habits,  their  skill  in  applying  what  they  have 
learned,  supposing  these  to  be  attained,  are  of  very  great  value  to 
^them;  but  are  these  all  that  the  school  should  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute, and  that  the  best  schools  do  contribute  to  their  intellectaal 
lives? 

I  was  recently  asked  "  why  is  it  that  so  few  persons  show  thought- 
fulness  even  in  the  matters  with  which  they  are  most  concerned?" 
The  immediate  answer  was,  because  some  are  born  to  think,  but  most 
to  imitate.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  originality,  or  the  habit  of  thinking  for  one^s  self,  is  alto- 
gether impossible.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  set  of  our  educational 
system  about  the  tests  we  have  adopted  has  not  something  to  do  with 
the  lack  of  thinking  for  themselves  which  we  see  even  in  well-educa- 
ted persons.    "  To  succeed  well  in  the  numerous  examinations,"  says 
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one  who  writes  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  **  the  student  must 
cultivate  excessive  docility  and  receptivity  of  intellect,  and  bend  him- 
self to  the  whim  of  the  instructor.  But  even  in  intermediate  and 
grammar  schools,  the  boy  who  remembers  the  very  language  of  his 
text  or  of  his  teacher,  is  sure,  in  the  examination,  to  surpass  his  more 
original  brother  who  grasps  at  the  thought  with  his  childish  mind, 
and  therefore  grasps  it  childishly,  but  is  not  content  to  hold  it  in 
his  mind  as  a  foreign  and  unassimilated  substance.  I  do  not  see  liow 
this  is  to  be  avoided  in  written  examinations.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
sacrifice  accurate  knowledge,  and  the  habits  got  in  acquiring  it,  to  a 
result  so  difficult  to  test  with  satisfaction  as  the  one  in  question. 
Hence  I  class  this  with  the  incalculable  elements  of  school  work,  that 
is  incalculable  by  the  use  of  the  tests  most  approved  at  present. 

It  is  natural  for  a  child  to  take  a  new  idea,  in  which  he  has  a  gen- 
uine interest,  up  into  his  mind,  and  turn  it  over  and  over,  as  he  will  a 
new  toy  in  his  hands,  to  see  what  he  can  find  out  about  it.  He  will 
ask  many  questions  and  make  many  observations,  some  of  them  not 
so  wise  as  they  are  original;  but  he  is  using  his  own  powers,  and  the 
exercise  is  very  profitable  to  him.  To  adopt  Mathew  Arnold's  very 
felicitous  phrase,  he  is  letting  his  consciousness  play  about  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  is  reasoning;  that  word  is  to  weighty  for  the  case 
and  yet  he  does  reason  withal;  he  is  investigating  the  subject.  His 
mind  is  originally  active  about  it;  and  if  his  views  of  it  come  to  coincide 
with  yours,  they  are  still  his^  and  not  merely  yours  taken  up  and  held 
in  his  memory.  If  this  habit  is  retained  and  cultivated,  his  pow- 
ers, in  their  maturity  and  strength,  will  be  used  in  a  similar  way, 
and  he  will  be  originally  and  thoughtfully  active.  He  will  not  only 
acquire  and  repeat,  but  he  will  think  and  investigate;  for  this  letting 
the  consciousness  play  about  each  new  matter  is  the  source  of  all 
observation  and  investigation. 

This  habit  is  liable  to  be  repressed,  and  finally  destroyed,  not  only 
by  unwisely  checking  it,  but  also  by  overlaying  it  by  a  mass  of,  to 
him,  unsuggestive  acquisitions.  He  becomes  passive  instead  of  active, 
and  learns  to  adopt  and  hold  other  people's  ideas,  instead  of  seeing 
for  himself  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  thus  forn^ing  bis  ideas  for 
himself.  His  mind  becomes  merely  receptive,  instead  of  original. 
How  much  of  what  is*  learned  in  school  is  utterly  unsuggestive.  In 
this  point  of  view,  that  teaching  is  the  best  which  keeps  up  in  the 
pupil's  mind  the  suggestiveness  of  the  things  taught.  Its  rule  is  not 
^^  simply  to  make  the  pupil  repeat,  rehearse,  and  persist  at  a  lesson 
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until  it  is  learnt,"  but  continually  to  strive  so  to  bring  the  matter 
taught  to  the  child^s  interest  and  comprehension,  that  his  conscious- 
ness shall  play  vividly  about  it,  that  he  shall  investigate  it  and  form 
his  own  ideas  about  it,  and  that  thus  it  shall  be  gradually  and  nat- 
urally taken  up  and  assimilated  by  him.  This  brings  us  into  accord 
with  a  fine  saying  of  Father  Sacchini,  which  has  been  often  quoted 
with  approval:  "It  is  the  unvarying  decision  of  wise  men,  whether 
in  aucient  or  modern  times,  that  the  instruction  of  youth  will  always 
be  best  when  it  is  pleasantest."  The  pleasure,  however,  to  be  most 
valuable,  must  spring  from  the  natural  use  of  the  pupil's  powers  upon 
the  matters  which  he  is  learning,  and  not,  as  in  Father  Sacchini's 
scheme,  from  extraneous  circumstances. 

In  the  great  improvements  in  primary  teaching  which  have  resulted 
from  the  activity  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  decided  progress  has  been 
made  towards  rendering  these  views  effective  in  the  school  room.  A 
child  is  no  longer  "simply  made  to  repeat,  reheiirse,  and  persist  at'^ 
his  letters  and  a-b  abs  until  they  are  learned,  but  his  mind  is  kept 
actively  employed  upon  objects  in  which  he  has  an  interest,  and  upon 
the  words  which  represent  them,  until  the  symbol  of  the  word  is 
taken  up  into  his  consciousness  as  a  new  and  interesting  thing,  and 
becomes  firmly  graven  upon  his  memory.  So  in  object  teaching  and 
number  lessons,  the  best  teachers  appeal  to  the  intuition  of  the  child, 

as  Pestalozzi  says,  or  as  we  have  said,  get  his  consciousness  to  playing 
about  the  new  facts  until  he  assimilates  them  naturally,  originally, 
and  pleasurably.    The  result  must  bear  our  tests,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
far  greater  than  our  tests,  and  is  incalculable  by  them.    "  During  my 
sixth  year,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  autobiography,  "  I  spelt  my 
way,  under  the  dame,  through  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Proverbs, 
and  the  New  Testament,  and  then  entered  upon  the  highest  form  as 
a  member  of  her  Bible  class;  but  all  the  while  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing learning  had  been  a  dark  one,  which  I  slowly  mastered,  in  humble 
confidence  in  the  awful  wisdom  of  the  school-mistress,  not  knowing 
whither  it  tended;  when  all  at  once  my  mind  awoke  to  the  meaning 
of  that  most  delightful  of  all  narratives  —  the  atory  of  Joseph.    Was 
there  ever  such  a  discovery  made  before?    I  actually  found  out  for 
myself  that  the  art  of  reading  is  the  art  of  finding  stories  in  books; 
and  from  that  time,  reading  became  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  my 
amusements."    Such  a  discovery  was  once  left  to  be  made  only  by 
the  few  bright  boys,  and  by  them  as  it  were  accidentally,  while  the 
dull  ones  missed  it  altogether.    I  fear  it  is  not  onfrequently  so  left 
even  now. 
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When  the  difficult  art  of  reading  has  been  fairly  mastered,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  it?  It  is  the  key  to  all  knowledge.  To  be  able  to 
read  well,  to  write  well,  and  to  cipher  well,  L  e.,  to  be  master  of  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  —  this  is  indeed  a  good  educa- 
tion, provided  we  know  also  how  to  use  these  acquirements.  And 
few  more  important  duties  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  schoolmaster  than 
teaching  how  to  use  books  aright.  If  it  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to 
preserve  and  promote  this  habit  of  thinking  for  one's  self,  or  to  put 
the  thought  in  its  other  form,  this  habit  of  letting  the  consciousness 
play  about  each  new  subject,  the  master  will  seek  most  of  all  to  keep 
his  pupils,  from  the  beginning  of  their  study,  free  from  the  slavery  to 
text-books.  He  will  wish  them  to  come  to  realize  for  themselves  how 
much  wider  every  subject  is  than  the  presentation  of  it  in  the  best 
text-books;  because  only  by  realizing  this  can  the  mind  be  kept 
freshly  and  actively  inquisitive.  They  must  be  turning  facts  over 
and  over,  to  see  what  they  can  find  out  about  them,  instead  of  pain- 
fully storing  them  up.  More  than  this,  he  will  wish  them  to  form, 
as  early  as  possible,  the  custom  of  using  books  for  the  purposes  of 
investigation,  so  that  this  habit  of  turning  facts  over  in  their  minds 
may  gather  strength  and  wont  to  grapple  with  large  and  complex 
questions.  In  this  way,  too,  will  they  escape  that  slavery  to  the 
letter  which  killeth,  and  come  to  use  books  only  as  instruments  for 
learning  about  things,  and  so  not  rest  in  formal  knowledge  and  miss 
the  real. 

I  am  aware  that  many  teachers  have  not  the  means  at  their  disposal 
for  this  sort  of  work,  and  this  is  further  proof  to  me  how  imperfectly 
we  have  yet  come  to  realize  the  value  of  these  incalculable  elements 
of  our  school  work.  Our  forefathers  carried  axe  and  saw  and  plane 
to  the  forest,  and  with  them  laboriously  erected  rude  hamlets.  We 
build  better  houses  at  less  cost,  because  we  have  better  machinery. 
It  is  time  for  school  teachers  who  know  how  to  make  better  schools 
to  demand  better  tools  to  make  them  with.  No  dryer,  harder,  more 
repellant  books  are  written  than  some  of  those  which  we  thrust  into 
the  hands  of  our  school  children,  and  by  the  use  of  them  we  expect 
that  our  teachers  will  be  able  to  nourish  in  their  pupils  a  wholesomci 
happy,  vigorous  intellectual  life.  Behold,  in  effect,  the  old  fairy  tale 
of  the  luckless  maiden  whom  the  king  shut  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
bade  her  spin  straw  into  gold!  But  whence  is  the  marvelous  little 
man  to  appear  and  miraculously  do  the  work  for  her?  No  reader  or 
geography  can  be  properly  studied  without  some  books  for  reference 
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and  collateral  reading.  A  school  without  them  is  like  a  farm  without 
planters,  cultivators,  or  reapers.  When  the  teacher  can  guide  his 
pupils  who  are  beginning  to  study  geography,  for  instance,  to  books 
of  travel  and  adventure  suitable  to  their  age,  and  throwing  light  upon 
the  subject  of  their  lessons,  their  daily  task  will  be  transformed  at 
once  into  "a  primrose  path  of  dalliance."  What  delight!  What 
enthusiasm !  What  industry !  The  results  in  positive,  abiding  knowl- 
edge are  in  proportion  to  their  zeal,  if  he  knows  how  wisely  to  direct 
and  help  them.  At  the  same  time  they  are  forming  tastes  and  habits 
which  will  tend  to  save  them  from  the  seduction  of  the  story  paper 
and  the  dime  novel.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  end,  now  so  commonly 
neglected,  is  not  of  at  least  equal  value  with  the  art  of  reading.  I  am 
sure  that  for  want  of  it,  the  latter  often  becomes  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  in  modern  times  of  a  systematic  and 
persistent  effort  to  cultivate,  from  the  earliest  youth,  this  power  of 
thinking  for  one*s  self,  is  presented  in  John  Stuart  Mills^s  training  by 
his  father.  His  autobiography  so  clearly  sets  forth  the  mode 
of  procedure  that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  quote  a  brief  extract 
here.  "  There  was,"  he  says,  *'  one  cardinal  point  of  this  training, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else^  was  the  cause  of  whatever  good  it 
effected.  Most  boys  or  youths  who  have  had  much  knowledge  drilled 
into  them,  have  their  mental  capacities  not  strengthened,  but  overlaid 
by  it.  They  are  crammed  with  mere  facts,  and  with  the  opinions  or 
phrases  of  other  people,  and  these  are  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
power  to  form  opinions  of  their  own ;  and  thus  the  sons  of  eminent 
fathers,  who  have  spared  no  pains  in  their  education,  so  often  grow 
up  mere  parroters  of  what  they  have  learnt,  incapable  of  using  their 
minds  except  in  the  furrows  traced  for  them.  Mine,  however,  was 
not  an  education  of  cram.  My  father  never  permitted  anything 
which  I  learnt  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  exercise  of  memory.  He 
strove  to  make  the  understanding  not  only  go  along  with  every  step 
of  the  teaching,  but,  if  possible,  precede  it.  Anything  which  I  could 
find  out  by  thinking,  I  never  was  told  until  I  had  exhausted  my  efforts 
to  find  it  out  myself.  As  far  as  I  can  trust  to  my  remembrance,  I  ac- 
quitted myself  very  lamely  in  this  department;  my  recollection  of 
such  matters  is  almost  wholly  of  failures,  hardly  ever  of  success." 
But  the  boy,  at  thirteen,  had  mastered  logic  and  political  economy  in 
this  way,  and  says,  "  I  thought  for  myself  almost  from  the  very  first." 

The  impulse  given  by  a  school  is  another  element  that  escapes  our 
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tests,  and  defies  calculation.    All  the  results  which  we  estimate  may 
be  secured,  and,  in  fact,  very  often  are  secured,  almost  without  this* 
Indeed,  ^^  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel  and  shining  morn- 
ing face,  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school,^^  is  still  assumed 
to  be  the  normal,  almost  necessary  type  of  his  kind.    Should  this  boy 
chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  real  teacher,  he  soon  feels  the  stir- 
ring of  a  new  life  within  him.    New  interests,  new  desires,  new  en- 
thusiasms spring  up;  he  is  not  merely  moulded,  like  potter^s  clay; 
whetted,  like  a  dull  knife;  or  crammed,  like  an  omnibus,  to  be  emptied 
again  at  the  end  of  the  course;  he  is  transformed.    Says  one  who  vis- 
ited Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  at  Laleham:  ^'Dr.  Arnold^s  great  power  as 
a  private  tutor  resided  in  this,  that  he  gave  such  an  intense  earnest- 
ness to  life.    Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work  for 
him  to  do, —  that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  duty  lay  in  doing  that 
work  well.    Hence  an  indescribable  zest  was  communicated^  to  a 
young  man^s  feeling  about  life;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him  on  dis- 
covering that  he  had  the  means  of  being  useful,  and  thus  of  being 
happy;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up  towards 
him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life,  and  his  own  self,  and  his 
own  work  and  mission  in  the  world.    Pupils  of  the  most  different 
natures  were  keenly  stimulated;  none  felt  that  he  was  left  out,  or 
that,  because  he  was  not  endowed  with  large  powers  of  mind,  there 
was  no  sphere  open  to  him  in  the  honorable  pursuit  of  usefulness.^^ 
When  Dr.  Arnold  was  sent  to  Rugby,  the  power  of  his  school  was 
felt  all  over  England;  not  because  its  scholarship  was  so  superior  to 
others,  nor  because  the  examinations  rendered  the  Rugby  men  partic- 
ularly conspicuous,  but  because  the  impulse  of  the  school  remained 
withfthem,  and  made  them  positive,  earnest,  and  progressive  men. 
Whenever  a  school  sends  out  pupils  who  pass  admirable  examina- 
tions, but  abandon  study  and  self-improvement  as  prosy  and  irksome 
tasks;  who  honor  their  training  at  all  formal  tests,  and  disgrace  it  in 
spirit  by  every  day  listlessness  and  indifference  to  its  proper  fruits; 
then  it  is  certain  that  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it.    A  living  dog  is 
better^than  a  dead  lion.    It  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  mistakes  to 
assume  that  organization  and  system  can  supply  the  place  of  life.    It 
may  usurp  the  place  of  it,  and  produce  a  semblance  of  its  fruits,  good 
enough  to  deceive  the  eye,  but  when  tested  they  are  found  to  be  apples 
of  Sodom.    To  me,  at  least,  that  which  I  have  called  the  impulse  of 
a  school  seems  to  be  not  inferior  in  value  to  any  of  those  results  which 
we  so  carefully  test  and  calculate. 
2  —  Vol.  X.—  No.  8. 
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It  may  seem  unwarrantable  to  add  general  intelligence  to  this  list 
of  incalculable  elements  of  school  work;  yet  I  feel  that  it  belongs 
here.    It  is  the  tendency  of  examinations  to  hold  the  instruction 
rigidly  within  certain  channels.    A  result  clearly  defined  in  the  teach- 
er^s  mind  is  to  be  attained,  and  failure  in  this  is  complete  failure. 
Experience  has  marked  out  a  narro'w  path  which  will  lead  to  success, 
and  "  the  good  old  rule,  simply  to  make  the  pupil  repeat,  rehearse, 
and  persist  at,  the  lesson  until  it  is  learnt,"  points  it  out  even  to  the 
novice.    The  lesson  is  not  learned,  however,  because  the  child^s  mind 
does. not  act  properly  upon  it  —  his  consciousness  does  not  play  about 
it.    This  is  our  former  thought,  the  new  one  is  as  follows:    In  thus 
playing  with  it  the  consciousness  brings  it  into  relation  with  other 
knowledge  previously  acquired,  discovers  points  of  contrast  and  simi- 
larity, strays  a  little  from  the  narrow  path  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  perhaps  escapes  from  grammar,  let  us  say,  into  literature,  or  from 
geography  into  history  or  science.    In  such  cases  the  wise  rule,  which 
requires  the  teacher  always  to  have  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  not 
to  let  the  lesson  stray  from  it,  is  misinterpreted  by  being  applied  too 
rigidly;  and  this  interpretation  is  enforced  by  the  necessities  of  the 
programme,  and  the  fixed  amount  of  ground  to  be  gone  over  by  the 
class  each  day.      Thus,  instead  of  binding  his  knowledge  into  one 
whole,  the  child  is  held  to  keeping  it  in  separated  and  isolated  lots  or 
parcels,  and  so  learns  much  without  becoQiing  generally  intelligent. 
He  is  like  a  man  who  should  make  succe^ively  all  the  parts  of  a 
watch,  without  ever  seeing  them  together,  or  learning  their  adapta- 
tions.   Such  a  man  would  know  a  good  deal  about  the  parts  of  a 
watch,  but  he  would  not  be  intelligent  about  watches. 

It  was  admirably  said,  in  an  address  before  this  Association  a  year 
ago,  "  when  you  teach  little  teach  much."    A  paradox-loving  French- 
man has  put  this  same  thought  into  the  maxim,  ^^  all  is  in  all,"  and 
applied  it  by  maintaining  that  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge 
can  be  taught  from  the  first  six  books  of  Telemaque.    Discursiveness 
in  teaching  must  have  its  limits,  but  when  those  limits  are  too  rigidly 
drawn  they  destroy  some  of  the  best  results  of  school  work.    If  the 
knowledge  acquired  is  brought  into  its  natural  and  most  fruitful  rela- 
tions, both  of  its  several  parts  with  each  other,  and  of  each  and  all 
with  the  facts  and  experiences  of  daily  life,  the  intelligence  of  the 
child  unfolds  rapidly  and  surely;  his  school  comes  into  relation  with 
daily  life,  and  so  daily  life  becomes  a  school  to  him;  and  when  he  has 
completed  his  course  of  study  he  is  not  ''  deep  read  in  books,  and 
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shallow  in  himself; "  or  endowed  with  a  sort  of  double  consciousness, 
in  one  phase  bookish  and  learned,  in  the  other^  impracticable  and  un- 
intelligent; but  he  is  informed  with  knowledge  which  has  become 
part  of  himself,  which  is  coherent,  practical,  and  available,  and  there- 
fore yaluable  to  him  at  every  turn. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  topics,  not  because  they  are  overlooked  hy 
our  best  teachers,  or  wanting  in  our  schools,  for  the  effort  to  attain, 
them  constitutes  what  is  most  original  and  most  vital  in  our  work; 
but  because  of  what  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  exaggerated  importance 
attached,  at  present,  to  written  examinations  as  tests  of  the  excel- 
lence of  school  work.  I  join  heartily  in  commending  the 
value  of  these  examinations  as  tests  of  certain  elements  of  the 
work,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out;  it  seems  advisable, 
however,  that  our  thoughts  should  often  be  turned  to  the  elements 
not  shown  in  them,  and  that  we  should  lay  special  stress  upon 
these,  lest  the  steady  set  of  the  system  towards  the  tests  cause  them 
to  drop  out  of  view. 

SUPERINTENDENTS'  DUTY  AND  ACTION  TOWARDS  THE 
COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 
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(RfBd  by  Mi»t  Aones  HosroBD  before  the  Convention  of  the  Saperintendeatt,  at  Madison, 

Wis.,  July  7, 1880,  and  pablished  at  their  request.) 


The  schools  of  the  state  are  graded,  or  ungraded.  The  former  are 
the  schools  of  villages  and  cities.  They  have  a  regular  course  of 
study;  pupils  are  classified  according  to  attainments;  the  work  is  dis- 
tributed among  several  teachers;  there  is  a  system  of  records;  frequent 
teachers^  meetings  are  held;  and  there  is  close  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  work  by  principal  or  superintendent.  These,  through  their 
complete  organization,  are  doing  valuable  work. 

The  ungraded  schools  are  in  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  where  the  number  of  children  is  too  small,  and  means  too 
limited  to  permit  the  employment  of  more  than  one  teacher.  In  these 
schools  four-fiftjhs  of  the  children  of  the  state,  about  200,000,  receive 
their  only  education.  They  need  reformation  in  every  essential  which 
constitutes  a  school.  They  need  better  school-houses,  better  teachers, 
a  more  generous  supply  of  text  and  reference  books,  a  more  enlight- 
ened sentiment  in  regard  to  what  education  is,  more  intelligent  school- 
boards,  wiser  and  more  careful  supervision,  and  a  more  systematic 
course  of  instruction.    It  is  probable  that  reformation  will  be  more 
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speedily  secured  by  concentration  of  forces  at  one  valnerable  point, 
rather  than  by  diffusion  of  forces  and  weak  attacks  all  along  the  line. 

At  present,  the  attention  of  educators  is  directed  toward  the  grad- 
ing of  these  schools  and  establishing  in  them  a  Course  of  Study. 

Under  one  teacher  there  may  be  from  twenty  to  forty  pupils  vary- 
ing in  age  from  five  to  eighteeti  years;  the  classes  ranging  through 
what  would  form  seven  or  eight  grades  under  as  many  different 
teachers  in  a  city  school.  In  these  schools  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
the  pupils  that  form  one  reading  class  in  three  or  four  different  classes 
in  arithmetic;  some  of  them  may  study  grammar  but  not  geography; 
others  may  study  geography  but  not  grammar;  some  may  study  his- 
tory or  civil  government;  some  both,  and  others  neither.  The  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  produce  this  diversity  of  taste,  of  attainments 
and  of  classification  are  various.    The  most  prominent  are: 

1.  Lack  of  a  definite  and  authoritative  plan. 

2.  The  schools  are  largely  under  the  care  of  young  persons  who 
have  had  no  instruction  in  the  science  of  education,  and  they  do  not 
remain  long  enough  in  one  school  to  learn  lessons  from  experience. 

3.  The  pupils  are  allowed  not  only  to  select  such  studies  as  they 
please,  but  to  determine  when  they  shall  commence  any  study,  when 
drop  it,  and  often  what  text-book  they  shall  use.  Hence,  in  some 
districts  the  variety  of  text-books,  in  a  given  subject  is  limited  only 
by  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  it. 

4.  No  records  of  classification  are  kept,  and  each  succeeding  teacher 
must  organize  anew,  or  obtain  an  approach  to  the  former  classifica- 
tion through  the  volunteered  aid  of  pupils. 

5.  Some  parents  can  never  spare  their  children  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  and  others  find  frequent  need  to  keep  them  out  a  day,  or 
a  week,  and  division  of  classes  results  from  these  causes. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  into 
the  country  schools  a  system  of  grading  and  a  definite  course  of  study. 
The  advantages  likely  to  follow  are,  diminished  number  of  recitations, 
and  better  teaching.  More  pupils  would  pursue  the  advanced  studies. 
A  system  of  examinations  would  lead  to  more  exact  knowledge. 
There  would  be  more  regular  attendance. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  questions:  Is  it  practicable? 
How  many  of  the  difficulties  are  inherent?  How  many  can  be  re- 
moved or  surmounted?  Seeking  information  on  these  points,  I  sent 
to  each  of  the  county|[superintendents  of  the  state  a  circular  letter 
asking  the  following  questions: 
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1.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  introduce  any  course  of  study  in 
the  country  schools? 

2.  Have  you  attempted  to  Introduce  in  your  county  the  course  pub- 
lished in  Institute  Circular? 

3.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  attempt? 

Replies  were  received  from  thirty-four.  To  the  question,  "  Is  it 
practicable,"  twenty  gave  an  unqualified  *' Yes.*'  Six  are  in  doubt; 
seven  think  it  impracticable;  one,  thinks  it  unnecessary. 

Twelve  have  attempted  to  introduce  the  course  of  study,  five  of 
whom  had  copies  printed  for  posting  in  school*room  and  distribution 
to  school  officers.  One  of  the  twelve,  reports  no  difference  apparent 
in  efficiency  of  school  work;  two,  results  not  satisfactory;  five  report 
improvement  either  in  quality  of  work,  in  attendance,  or  in  both. 
Only  one  who  attempted  it  reports  the  experiment  impracticable. 

The  superintendents  through  whose  courtesy  I  have  been  enabled 
to  make  this  report  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
state,  from  the  thinly  settled  regions  of  the  north  to  the  southern 
borders. 

The  Course  of  Study  published  in  Institute  Circular  of  1878,  79, 
'80,  has  been  of  vast  service  in  bringing  the  mattet  prominently 
before  the  teachers  and  county  superintendents  of  the  state.  It  has 
received  consideration  from  some  of  us  who  had  not  before  given  the 
subject  a  thought,  or  who  had  been  skeptical  as  to  its  merits.  In  its 
present  form  the  course  of  study  has  done  and  is  doing  an  incalcu- 
lable good,  but  it  would  be  more  helpful  if  the  outline  of  work  were 
given  more  in  detail,  and  the  average  time  required  for  each  subject 
specified.  Failure  to  dwell  upon  the  various  subjects  long  enough  to 
give  needed  drill  is  more  frequent  than  failure  in  the  orderly  present- 
ation of  them. 

While  there  has  yet  been  no  marked  results  from  the  introduction 
of  this  course  of  study,  there  has  been  throughout  the  State  an  ex- 
pectant waiting  to  learn  the  results  in  those  counties  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made.  That  even  a  few  superintendents  are  able 
to  report  increased  attendance  and  improvement  in  quality  of  work 
as  a  result  of  the  introduction,  is  sufficient  to  encourage  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  all.  We  need  not,  however,  be  confined  to  our 
own  State  for  evidence  that  country  schools  may  be  graded.  Such  a 
system  as  is  proposed  for  Wisconsin  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  several  years  in  California,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  and  parts  of 
Illinois. 
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If,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  and  practicable,  what  should  be  the  duty 
and  action  of  the  county  superintendent  towards  the  course  of  study 
for  ungraded  schools.  Clearly,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
vdth  its  plan  and  purpose,  and  then  to  make  it  known  to  every  school 
officer  and  teacher  in  his  county;  to  amplify  and  explain  it;  to  remove 
so  £eu:  as  in  his  power  all  hindrances  to  its  operation.  He  should 
ayail  himself  of  all  the  help  he  can  get  through  normal  institutes;  no 
other  means  has  been  so  efficient  in  elevating  and  unifying  the  work 
of  the  schools.  A  necessary  preliminary  step  is  the  securing  uni- 
formity of  books.  Even  skillful  teachers  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  classify  properly  a  school  in  which  there  is  the  diversity  of  books 
which  frequently  exists.  Uniformity  is  most  quickly  and  economi- 
cally attained  through  the  plan  of  district  purchase  of  books.  Circu- 
lars showing  the  advantages  of  this  method  and  the  necessity  of  uni- 
formity should  be  freely  distributed  in  all  districts  needing  advice  in 
this  matter.  If  any  change  in  the  series  of  books  used  is  desirable, 
beware  of  any  proposals  for  their  gradual  introduction.  It  will  prove 
a  delusion.  The  change  will  be  so  gradual  as  only  to  aggravate  the 
evil  proposed  to  be  remedied. 

Full  record  of  the  classification  of  each  school  should  be  required 
from  teachers  with  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  during  a  term. 
Blanks  for  this  purpose  should  be  prepared  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. A  perfect  grading  of  any  country  school  will  at  first  be 
scarcely  possible,  but  it  may  be  commenced  in  all.  The  children 
entering  school  for  the  first  term  will  constitute  one  grade,  and  the 
work  indicated  in  the  course  of  study  for  them  should  be  followed. 
The  more  advanced  pupils  should  be  formed  into  a  graduating  class, 
and  induced  to  complete  the  studies  prescribed  for  common  schools, 
and  to  obtain  the  certificate  as  evidence  of  it. 

The  classification  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  school  may  not 
be  so  easily  accomplished  as  with  those  at  the  extremes  of  school  life, 
but  with  a  definite  plan  in  view,  a  better  system  of  grading  than  now 
exists  will  certainly  follow. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  public  examination  of  pupils  and 
presentation  of  certificates  to  those  who  complete  the  course.  Such 
an  occasion  would  bring  together  a  large  number  of  interested  people, 
and  the  opportunity  should  be  improved  to  enlist  still  farther  their 
sympathies  in  favor  of  the  course  of  study,  and  to  increase  on  the  part 
of  pupils  a  desire  to  receive  these  certificates. 

Several  superintendents  in  adjoining  counties  might  profitably  work 
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-r  in  forwarding  this  scheme.    In  preparing  circulars  of  infor- 

,  blanks  for  records  and  classification,  programmes  and  course 

;y,  they  can,  by  division  of  labor,  mutually  assist  each  other 

.ace* the  cost  of  printing.    The  more  enthusiastic  would  be  a 

the  conservative,  while  the  latter  may  be  of  as  much  service 

paring  with  prudence  the  zeal  of  the  former.    Consultation, 

!i  correspondence,  or  occasional  meetings,  may  support  when 

ud  courage  wane,  and  each  of  the  associated  superintendents 

^  be  ready  to  help  the  others  in  popular  educational  meet- 


*^he  course  of  study  is  ever  generally  introduced  in  the  country 

^Is,  it  will  be  largely  through  the  influence  of  county  superin- 

'*nts.    Unless  favored  by  them,  and  frequently  brought  to  the 

ition  of  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers,  there  will  little  advance- 

.b  be  made. 

hatever  the  present  superintendents  propose  to  do  must  be  done 
.  ily,  or  the  opportunity  to  do  anything  will  have  passed.    No 
jrintendent  now  in  office  can  have  any  assurance  that  he  will  have 
uger  time  than  the  ensuing  school  year  to  put  any  plans  in  prao- 
.    If  he  does  not  begin  next  term,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  think 
aot  worth  while  to  disturb  the  delightful  tranquility  of  the  rural 
'lools  by  an  innovation  which  may  only  serve  to  secure  his  official 
:apitation.    All  necessary  preliminary  work  should  be  settled  before 
e  opening  of  the  winter  term.    Whatever  reclassification  of  pupils 
necessary  should  be  made  early  in  that  term. 
By  intelligent,  faithful,  energetic,  enthusiastic  labor,  during  the 
emaining  portion  of  his  official  life,  he  may  not  only  prepare  the  way 
for  a  graded  course  of  instruction  in  his  county,  but  it  may  be  fairly 
inaugurated.    He  may  in  the  succeeding  two  years,  see  the  work  mov- 
ing on  with  delightful  system,  and  an  appearance  of  permanence. 
He  may  even  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  fifty  3'oung  people 
the  testimonial  of  a  course  of  study  completed. 

On  the  other  hand  he  may  see  all  that  he  has  done,  or  aimed  to  do, 
so  completely  ignored  by  his  successor  that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
scarcely  the  memory  of  it  will  remain.  New  teachers,  new  school 
officers  make  such  a  result  possible;  but  some  teachers  will  have 
caught  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  result,  and  some  schools  will  be 
the  gainers  by  it. 

It  is  natural  to  wish  that  some  permanent  result  should  mark  our 
labor.    But,  since  it  is  not  ours  to  say  what  part  of  our  work  shall 
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become  the  heritage  of  our  sticcessors,  let  us  not  build  with  hay,  wood, 
or  stubble,  but  with  that  which  by  virtue  of  its  strength  and  symme- 
try and  beauty  should  remain. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   ANNUAL   MEETING   OF    INSTITUTE 

CONDUCTORS. 

Madison,  Wis.,  JwZy  5, 1880. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conductors  of  Teachers*  Institutes 
convened  at  the  High  School  building  at  9  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  after 
which  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  Supt.  W.  C.  Whit- 
ford  as  chairman,  and  A.  A.  Miller  as  secretary. 

The  first  subject  on  the  programme,  "  Teaching  the  First  Reader," 
was  presented  by  Prof.  Robert  Graham.  Preliminary  to  the  exercise, 
he  remarked  that  this  occasion  reminded  him  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  kind,  held  at  Sparta  seven  years  ago.  The  presentation  of  this 
programme  of  work  to  the  teachers  of  the  state,  is  evidence  of  pro- 
gress since  then.  Last  spring,  great  solicitude  was  felt  concerning 
its  success.  The  results  of  the  spring  institutes  give  great  reason  to 
hope  for  its  ultimate  usefulness. 

The  subject  was  presented  as  a  class  exercise.  The  chief  points 
elicited  were:  Reading  is  finding  the  thought  expressed  in  printed 
matter.    It  is  of  two  kinds  —  oral  and  silent. 

Two  objects  are  sought  in  primary  reading,  viz. :  (1)  To  give  tl^e 
child  the  power  to  recognize  words  at  sight  from  the  printed  signs. 
(2)  To  give  him  the  power  to  find  the  thought  expressed  by  the  words. 
Most  teachers  have  no  object  at  all  before  them  in  their  work. 

The  spoken  sign  should  be  associated  with  the  written  character. 
The  letter  method  is  unreasonable.  No  unnecessary  burdens  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  child,  as  is  done  unavoidably  by  this  method. 
Prof.  Graham  thinks  by  whatever  method  we  start,  we  shall  soon 
meet  on  a  common  plane.  There  are  some  advantages  even  in  the 
letter  method. 

The  pictures  in  reading  books  are  of  use:  (1)  As  a  test  of  knowl- 
edge; (2)  as  a  means  to  transfer  the  idea  of  the  object  to  the  picture^ 
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and  thence  to  the  word;  (3)  as  giving  opportunities  for  language 
lessons. 

The  sounds  of  letters  may  be  taught  by  slowly  pronouncing  the 
word,  and  repeating  more  and  more  slowly  until  each  sound  stands 
out  distinctly  and  separately. 

Following  this,  came  the  subject  of  Primary  Arithmetic,  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Hutton. 

Formerly  arithmetic  consisted  in  ciphering;  now  everything  is 
analyzed  and  methodized  until  the  pupil  is  lost  in  a  tangle  of  words. 
The  formation  of  the  elementary  combinations  swiftly  and  accurately, 
is  the  first  requisite.  The  use  of  language  is  but  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  art  of  arithmetic  logically  precedes  its  science,  which 
should  be  deferred  until  pupils  have  passed  their  twelfth  year.  Num- 
bers are  best  arranged  in  columns  for  addition.  Even  fractions  follow 
the  same  law.  All  this  work  pertains  to  the  first  or  primary  form  in 
the  course  of  instruction  for  ungraded  schools.  Incidentally  to  this, 
some  knowledge  of  powers,  roots,  prime  and  composite  numbers,  fac- 
toring, etc.,  may  be  acquired. 

To  do  this  work  well,  requires  the  teacher  to  know  all  of  arithme- 
tic. In  the  solution  of  problems,  all  operations  should  be  indicated 
by  signs  before  any  work  is  done. 

This  exercise  closed  with  a  desultory  discussion  on  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division. 

The  subject  of  "  Penmanship  as  taught  to  Primary  Pupils,"  was 
treated  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer. 

Penmanship  is  the  most  neglected  of  the  primary  studies,  especially 
in  the  first  or  primary  form.  Here  pupils  should  be  able  to  write 
answers  to  questions  legibly.  Legibility  is  the  point  to  be  empha- 
sized. To  this  end  the  powers  of  perception  must  be  cultivated;  also 
the  ability  to  execute. 

The  desirable  material  for  pupils  in  the  primary  form  is,  (1)  slate 
and  pencil,  (2)  crayon  and  blackboard,  (3)  paper  and  pencil,  and  (4) 
rulers  for  slate  and  blackboard. 

The  steps  in  the  work  are:  1.  Drawing  on  slate  and  blackboard 
lines  in  different  positions,  from  copy;  2.  Drawing  simple  forms  from 
copy;  3.  Printing  words  learned  from  reading;  4.  Change  from  the 
print  form;  5.  Capitals  from  copy;  6.  Copying  written  language 
lessons. 
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Monday  Aftebkook,  2  o'clock. 

sSThe  first  subject  in  the  afternoonjwas  "  United  States  History  and 
Government,"  presented  by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury. 

This  exercise  is  intended  to  give  teachers  a  method  of  studying  his- 
tory. Some  commence  this  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  per- 
iod, others  at  the  end.  A  combination  of  the  two  modes  is  prefer- 
able. Let  us  trace  the  national  characteristics  from  the  present  to 
their  origin  in  the  early  history  of  thej  people.  For  example,  How 
came  this  to  be  an  English  speaking  nation?  What  else  could  it 
have  been?  Take  up  the  claims  of  the  different  nations.  Determine 
the  territory  claimed  by  each,  and  the  basis  of  the  claim.  How  were 
the  various  claims  of  all  these  nations  extinfi:uished? 

Another  example:  How  came  this  government  to  be  a  federal 
republic?  The  nations  sought  to  impose  forms  more  despotic  than 
they  had  at  home.  The  growth  of  the  notion  of  a  centralized  govern- 
ment from  one  of  complete  localization,  was  very  gradual.  The  first 
union  was  the  New  England  Confederation,  formed  in  1648.  It 
originated  through  fear.  To  the  time  of  Franklin^s  plan  in  1754,  the 
desire  for  union  was  forced  upon  the  colonies  by  external  pressure. 
Afterwards,  it  was  urged  on  by  forces  operating  from  within. 

To  stimulate  the  imagination,  is  an  essential  element  in  teaching 
history.  The  constant  use  of  the  map  is  very  necessary  to  teach  or 
study  history  successfully.  To  secure  this  use,  will  require  persevere 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  subject  of  Primary  Geography  had  been  assigned  to  Miss  Rose 
C.  Swart.  Supt.  Whitford  stated  that  she  had  been  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  attending  the  meeting,  and  that  the  subject  would  be  dis^ 
cussed  by  the  regular  conductors. 

Prof.  Thayer  began  by  explaining  the  scheme  as  laid  down  in  the 
syllabus.  The  work  in  geography  should  exemplify  in  the  institutes 
the  work  proper  to  be  taught  the  first  and  second  reader  pupils.  He 
sometimes  asks  members  of  institutes  to  think  as  pupils  of  this  grade 
naturally  would  do.  The  work  should  not  be  so  exacting  as  to 
restrain  the  thought  of  pupils  concerning  objects  surrounding  them. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the  correct  use  of  language. 

Prof.  Salisbury  thought  two  courses  exist  in  geography, —  prepara- 
tory and  scientific.  This  scheme  contemplates  the  former.  It  should 
consist  in  a  series  of  object  lessons.  In  the  institute,  he  takes  a  spec* 
imen  animal  and  treats  it  exhaustively.  He  disposes  of  division  II 
of  the  syllabus  by  a  lecture. 
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Prof.  Hutton  thought  the  form  of  the  earth  and  its  proofs  too  dif- 
ficult for  primary  pupils.  The  simpler  portions  should  be  taught,  and 
proofs  taken  on  trust.  So,  also,  should  the  motions  of  the  earth  be 
treated. 

Prof.  Graham  thought  the  scheme  admirable.  He  gave  an  exercise 
showing  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  primary  geogra- 
,  phy,  by  requiring  pupils  to  describe  the  objects  which  they  had  seen 
in  a  single  morning  on  coming  to  school. 

The  work  of  the  afternoon  was  closed  by  a  paper  oh  "  Spelling 
taught  Primary  Classes/'  by  Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery.  The  ability  to  write 
words  correctly  is  the  object  of  learning  to  spell.  Spelling  is  more 
difficult  to  acquire  than  any  other  branch.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  letter  may  represent  several  sounds,  and  vice  versa.  Spelling 
should  follow  reading.  Its  teaching  should  conform  to  the  law  that 
all  instruction  should  follow  an  understanding  of  its  meaning.  The 
written  method  should  be  employed  chiefly.  Whatever  cultivates 
accuracy  and  quickness  of  perception,  is  an  aid  to  spelling.  The 
pupil  needs  to  learn  words  he  will  use.  A  spelling  book  has  no  place 
until  the  Third  Reader  is  reached.  All  words  in  First  and  Second 
Readers  should  be  first  spelled  correctly.  Daily  attention  should  be 
given  to  new  and  unfamiliar  words.  In  oral  spelling,  the  syllables 
should  be  pronounced.  The  word  should  be  spelled  once,  and  only 
once.  It  is  the  conductor's  duty  to  recommend  only  methods  that  are 
old  and  well  tried. 

A  lively  discussion  here  arose  upon  the  utility  of  pronouncing  syl- 
lables, resulting  in  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  help  to 
spelling,  but  may  be  to  pronunciation. 

Monday  Evening,  8  o'clqck. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol. 
Pro£  Graham  presented  a  paper  on  the  '^  Introduction  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Grading  Country  Schools." 

Some  superintendents  have  spoken  favorably  of  the  the  scheme; 
some  have  condemned  it;  most  have  treated  it  with  indifference. 
The  future  of  the  attempt  seems  unpromising.  No  results  are  ob- 
tained by  our  present  system.  In  Massachusetts,  whose  system  is  the 
best  in  America,  the  results  of  an  examination,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, in  Arithmetic,  Beading,  and  Writing,  were  discouraging.  Two 
grades  were  examined, —  one  reading  in  the  Third  Reader,  and  the 
other  in  the  Fourth.    Many  of  the  averages  fall  below  fifty  per  cent., 
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none  reach  seventy  per  cent.,  while  the  average  is  but  fifty-seven  per 
cent.  If  such  is  the  result  in  Massachusetts,  there  would  certainly 
be  little  in  a  Wisconsin  examination  to  flatter  our  vanity. 

More  depends  on  the  supervision  of  the  schools  than  upon  anything 
else.  We  can  improve  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers 
and  by  the  organization  of  efficient  supervision. 

Supt.  Whitford  thought  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
introducing  the  system.  Conductors  have  generally  presented  it  at 
the  institutes.  Some  superintendents  have  made  earnest  efforts  to 
introduce  it,  and  a  fair  number  of  teachers  have,  during  the  past 
year,  tested  its  practicability.  That  no  greater  progress  has  been 
made,  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  him.  There  will  be  cause  for  rejoio- 
ing,  if  the  system  is  established  in  a  majority  of  the  schools  in  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years.  One  obstacle  is  the  non-agreement  of  author- 
ities, as  to  how  the  work  should  be  done.  He  hopes  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  circular  on  the  subject,  at  an  early  date. 

County  Superintendent  J.  T.  Lunn  said  his  teachers  complain  that 
the  scheme  is  too  indefinite  —  wanting  in  particulars.  Those  who 
have  tried  it,  say  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  has  made  many  ex- 
planations to  teachers.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  uniformly 
introduced  into  any  county.  He  has  faith  in  a  course  of  study  for 
such  schools,  but  it  must  be  more  explicit. 

Regent  Chandler  said  the  work  must  be  slow  for  a  time.  Much 
will  be  done  towards  organization  that  will  be  unobserved.  There 
has  been  a  decided  gain  already.  We  have  begun  in  the  wrong  place, 
without  proper  preparation.  Patrons  and  boards  have  been  neglected, 
and  teachers  alone  have  been  enlisted  in  the  work. 

Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn  presented  a  paper  on  ^^  Program  and  Records 
for  Grading  County  Schools."  He  said  that  all  successful  business 
men  and  manufacturing  establishments  have  an  extensive  system  of 
book-keeping.  Should  a  business  man  neglect  his  books,  his  business 
would  soon  be  ruined.  Teachers  alone  assume  to  conduct  an  im- 
portant enterprise  with  inadequate  records,  or  with  none  at  all.  The 
forms  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities  are  of  no  great  value. 

Mr.  Lunn  was  requested  by  the  convention  to  place  on  a  black- 
board a  specimen  page  of  a  register,  which  he  had  devised  to  meet  the 
existing  want.    He  said  he  would  do  so  to-morrow. 
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Tuesday  MoENiNa,  July  6,  9  o'clock. 

The  session  opened  ia  the  High  School  room,  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
M.  Benson,  Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Madison. 

Miss  Mary  Brayman,  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  presented 
the  subject  of  '^  Teaching  Numbers  to  Primary  Pupils."  She  had  a 
class  of  seven  boys  and  girls,  her  pupils.  The  exercise  was  remarka- 
ble in  many  respects;  notably  as  showing  the  great  interest  taken  by 
the  pupils  in  the  work,  their  accuracy  in  recitation,  the  precision  with 
which  they  worked,  the  readiness  with  which  they  wrote  numbers 
previously  unfamiliar,  and  the  beauty  of  the  figures  when  written. 
Miss  Brayman  uses  objects  in  illustration  as  far  as  1,000.  Before 
reaching  this  point  she  finds  her  pupils  pushing  ahead  in  forming 
abstract  ideas  of  numbers. 

Drawing  was  next  considered,  a  paper  being  read  on  the  subject  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton. 

Drawing  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  school  as  an  adjunct  to  writing. 
It  should  not  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  any  other  branch. 
Too  much  is  now  attempted  in  the  institute,  and  drawing  may  well 
take  a  back  seat.  If  introduced  at  all,  let  it  come  two  days  and  writ* 
ing  three  days  each  week.  Conductors  should  show  that  it  need  not 
be  an  expensive  study.    Pupils  should  be  set  at  work. 

Just  here  the  convention  switched  off  into  a  discussion  on  teaching 
penmanship. 

Prof.  Salisbury  would  have  drawing  this  year  to  the  exclusion  of 
penmanship.    It  is  impossible  to  do  both. 

Supt.  Lunn  said  the  use  of  drawing  was  to  keep  the  little  children 
busy  and  to  interest  them. 

Miss  Brayman  here  gave  a  class  exercise  with  primary  pupils  on 
beginning  the  subject  of  numbers. 

By  means  of  objects,  pupils  are  taught  to  select  numbers  from  one 
to  nine.  They  then  take  up  addition,  then  subtraction.  Multipli- 
cation is  begun  by  marks  on  the  board,  and  continued  by  means  of 
objects.  Division  is  taught  in  this  connection.  All  this  work  takes 
one  year. 

In  teaching  language  to  primary  pupils.  Prof.  Thayer  strives  — 

(1)  To  bring  out  what  the  child  has  learned  before  entering  school 
in  the  acquisition  of  his  tongue.  What  method  has  the  child  used? 
Answer.  Imitation.  In  what  order  has  he  acquired  it?  Answer, 
(a)  Name  words,  {b)  quality  words,  (c)  action  words,  {d)  simple  state- 
ment. 
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(2)  To  show  the  ways  in  which  the  child  should  be  taught  language 
in  the  early  stages.  Use  the  child^s  habit,  viz.:  (a)  By  objects,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  discourage  analysis,  (b)  Teacher  furnishes  correct 
questions  leading  to  correct  answers;  criticism  in  a  kindly  spirit. 
This  refers  to  oral  work.  When  it  comes  to  written  work,  strive  to 
exercise  the  memory,  as  reading  a  story  and  asking  the  pupU  to  n^ 
write  it  as  well  as  he  can.  I 

(3)  A  book  should  not  be  put  in  pupiVs  hand,  making  it  a  separate 
study,  until  the  intermediate  or  the  grammar  form  is  reached.  Tech- 
nical grammar  has  no  place  in  the  common  school,  save  in  exceptional 
cases.  Prof.  Salisbury  thinks  we  always  acquire  language  just  as  the 
child  does,  by  imitation  and  practice.  Teacher^s  criticism  of  errors 
must  be  persevering.  He  should  refuse  to  accept  ungrammatical  ex- 
pressions from  pupils.    Every  reading  and  spelling  lesson  should  be 

a  language  lesson. 

Tuesday  Aftbrkoon,  2  o'clock 

Prof.  Emery  presented  a  paper  on  "  School  Organization."    The  ! 

best  classification  of  the  objects  is  that  given  by  Gill  (to  which  the 
reader  is  referred).  Loosely,  they  are  study  and  recitation.  The 
authority  for  the  organization  rests  immediately  in  the  teacher  and 
the  board,  but  ultimately  in  the  state  constitution.  Teachers  most 
carefully  avoid  transcending  their  power.  All  innovations  should 
come  jointly  from  teacher  and  school  board.  The  enrollment  should 
take  place  near  the  close  of  the  first  day.  The  basis  of  classification 
should  not  be  size  nor  age,  but  ability  and  attainments.  No  set  rules 
can  be  given  —  teachers  must  exercise  their  tact  and  judgment.  It 
may  not  be  determined  in  a  day,  but  should  be  at  first  an  experimen- 
tal one. 

The  teacher  should  secure  enough  information  before  school  begins 
to  enable  him  to  form  the  programme  for  the  first  day.  Pupils  may 
select  their  own  seats,  subject  to  change  for  cause.  Beading  and 
arithmetic  are  the  best  basis  for  classification. 

Mr.  Lunn  explained  a  new  form  for  school  records,  a  specimen  page 
of  which  he  had  placed  on  the  blackboard.  It  embraces  the  usual 
register  of  attendance,  with  room  for  summaries,  as  well  as  of  puno- 
tuality,  deportment,  recitation,  examination,  classification  of  school, 
programme  of  study  and  recitation,  progress  of  pupils,  time  engaged 
in  study,  and  advice  where  each  pupil  should  begin  the  next  term. 

A  ^^  General  Exercise  in  Teaching  History  to  Primary  Classes,''  was 
presented  by  Prof.  Salisbury. 
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Begin  by  reading  or  telling  a  story  to  the  pupils  each  day,  ques- 
tioning daily  on  what  was  read  previously.  Prof.  Salisbury  eonsid- 
^ed  the  convention  as  a  district  school  for  the  time  being,  and  showed 
how  he  would  conduct  such  an  exercise.  He  considers  that  there  is 
great  value  in  pictures  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  imagination. 

Finally,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  spelling  was  resumed  for 
a  short  time.  This  resulted  in  the  determination  of  nothing  in  addi- 
tion to  yesterday^s  debate. 

Adjourned  suie  die, 

W.  C.  Whitford, 

A.  A.  MiLLEB,  Chairma7i. 

Secretary. 


SELECTED. 
4  

ORAL  TEACHING:    ITS  LIMITS  AND  METHODS. 

As  method  is  the  way  of  performing  an  act,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  kind  of  mental  act  teaching  is,  before  we  can  consider  its  meth- 
ods. Teaching  may  be  set  apart  from  all  other  acts  by  a  definition, 
which  shall  give  to  it  well-determined  limits  as  an  object  of  thought. 
That  a  definition  may  excite  in  all  minds  that  use  it  similar  ideas  and 
thoughts,  the  significant  terms  used  must  be  employed  by  all  in  the 
same  sense.  The  terms  will  not  be  thus  employed  unless  they  are 
introduced  by  an  illustration  in  which  their  real  objects  or  subjects 
are  presented  with  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  lead  two  or  more 
minds  to  think  together  by  the  use  of  language  alone.  This  is 
especially  true  in  attempts  to  communicate  what  one  thinks  he  knows 
of  philosophy,  or  of  the  causes  of  things.  Several  undesirable  results 
generally  follow  an  indefinite  use  of  language. 

First,  the  writer  or  speaker  is  in  danger  of  deceiving  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  really  possesses  some  knowledge  which,  on  exam- 
ination, he  finds  has  never  been  the  object  of  his  consciousness. 

Second,  the  hearer  may  be  taught  a  false  doctrine,  or  be  called  to 
listen  to  that  which  he  cannot  comprehend. 

Third,  both  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  will  often  seem  to  differ 
concerning  those  truths  or  opinions  which,  after  all,  they  hold  in 
common.  No  one  can  read  the  educational  writings  of  the  authors  of 
any  age  without  becoming  aware  of  the  necessity  of  giving  a  careful 
attention  to  style  in  description  as  well  as  to  method  in  thinking. 
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What  has  been  said  may  be  considered  an  apology  for  a  somewlutt 
formal  introduction  of  the  terms  to  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

CONSCIOUSNESS — OBJECTS  AND  SUBJECTS  —  IDEA. 

Thinking,  feeling  and  choosing  are  mental  states.  That  attribute 
of  mind  which  enables  it  to  know  of  its  own  state  is  consciousness. 
Anything  of  which  the  mind  may  think,  is  called  an  object  of  thought. 
Some  objects  of  thought,  as  all  physical  things,  are  external  to  the 
mind.  Other  objects,  as  all  mental  states,  are  found  in  the  mind  only. 
To  distinguish  these  objects,  the  first  are  called  objective;  the  second, 
subjective  objects  of  thought;  or  simply  objects  and  subjects.  We 
may  ithink  an  object  has  form  or  color, —  we  may  think  a  state  of 
mind  is  right  or  wrong;  but  before  these  acts  of  thinking  afe  possible, 
the  mind  must  be  conscious  of  form  and  color,  and  of  right  and 
wrong.  When  the  mind  thinks  a  thought,  the  immediate  object  of 
its  consciousness  is  an  idea.  An  idea  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  mental  products  in  two  ways  : 

First,  by  determining  what  is  the  immediate  object  of  conscious^ 
ness  in  thinking. 

Second,  by  determining  what  is  denoted  by  our  single  words  or 
names.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  that  ideas  seem  to  spring  up  in 
it  whenever  occasion  for  them  is  presented.  It  will  be  shown  here- 
after that  to  present,  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  right  occasions  for 
those  ideas  the  pupil  should  possess,  is  a  part  of  the  great  work  of  the 
teacher. 

THOUGHTS  —  KNOWLEDGE  —  MENTAL  CULTURE. 

If  we  analyze  a  proposition  of  our  language,  it  will  be  found  that 
by  means  of  a  subject,  copula,  and  attribute, —  which  three  parts  every 
proposition  contains, —  an  act  of  comparison  of  ideas  is  expressed.  An 
act  of  comparison  is  a  thought.  Ideas  are  expressed  by  simple  names; 
thoughts,  by  propositions.  The  relation  that  ideas  and  thoughts  hold 
to  each  other  is,  the  latter  depend,  for  their  existence  and  character, 
upon  the  former,  and  in  these  ways  are  limited  by  them.  If  theim'nd 
is  conscious  of  the  agreement  of  the  idea  occasioned  by  the  color  of 
an  object,  and  of  its  idea  of  white  color,  then  it  knows  the  object  is 
white.  If  the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  disagreement  of  the  two  ideas, 
then  it  knows  the  object  is  not  white.  A  consciousness  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas  and  thoughts  of  objects  is  knowledge. 
Oar  knowledge  is  limited,  and  regulated  by  our  ideas  and  thoughts; 
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it  can  Beyer  go  beyond  them.  By  consciousness  and  obserration  we 
know  that  the  right  exertion  of  mental  power  always  results  in  an 
acquired  facility,  experienced  in  the  subsequent  exertion  of  the  same 
power.  Facility  in  acting,  acquired  by  the  right  exertion  of  active 
power,  is  culture;  mental  culture,  taken  in  its  fullest  sense,  is  another 
term  for  mental  discipline,  or  for  education.  An  object  or  subject  of 
thought  is  in  the  presence  of  the  mind  when  the  former  holds  such 
a  relation  to  the  latter  as  to  affect  it  in  any  way;  that  is,  when  it 
leads  the  mind  to  think,  feel,  or  choose. 

TEAOHINO  DEFINED  —  EKDS  TO  BE  SBCUBED. 

The  terms  idea,  thought,  knowledge  and  culture  have  now  been 
illustrated  and  defined.  We  also  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
presence  of  an  object  to  the  mind,  from  which  we  may  infer  what  it 
is  to  present  it.  The  immediate  effect  of  presenting  an  object  of 
thought  to  the  mind  is  to  occasion  mental  activity.  This  is  true, 
whatever  method  of  presenting  it  may  be  employed,  or  whatever  ulti- 
mate end  the  one  presenting  may  aim  to  secure.  The  activity  will 
produce  two  results:  knowledge,  depending  upon  ideas  and  thoughts 
awakened,  and  an  increased  facility  in  acting,  or  mental  culture.  An 
end  is  that  which  is  a  good  in  itself,  without  reference  to  anything 
beyond  itself.  It  may  be  shown  that  culture  is  an  end;  but  as  the 
mental  activity  which  produces  culture  also  produces  knowledge,  and 
as  knowledge  in  turn  excites  activity,  knowledge  and  culture  may  be 
called  ends.  That  act,  which  consists  in  presenting  objects  and  sub- 
jects to  a  mind  so  as  to  occasion  the  activity  which  produces  knowl- 
edge and  culture,  is  teaching.  From  this  definition  of  teaching,  it 
seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  determine,  first,  what  kind  of 
activity  and  knowledge  he  would  have  his  pupils  exert  and  acquire; 
second,  to  select  the  proper  occasions  for  this  activity  and  knowledge; 
that  is,  to  provide  the  proper  objects  of  study;  third,  to  establish 
such  relations  between  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  these  objects  as  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  the  two  ends  for  which  he  studies. 

METHODS  OP  TEACHING. 

Having  defined  teaching,  and  shown  the  ends  teaching  is  designed 
to  secure,  we  are  prepared  to  examine  its  methods.  In  this  we  shall 
be  guided  by  the  definition  of  teaching  already  derived.  There  are 
two  methods  that  may  be  employed  in  attempting  to  teach.  One 
consists  in  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  learner  whatever 
3  — Vol.  X.— No.  8. 
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object  or  subject  he  is  required  to  study  and  to  know.  If  the  object 
belongs  to  the  external  world,  or  is  an  objective  object,  it  is  presented 
to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  If  it  belongs  to  the 
internal  world,  or  is  subjective,  then  it  is  presented  by  leading  the 
mind  of  the  learner  to  produce  it,  through  the  activity  of  his  om 
representative  and  reflective  powers.  In  addition  to  presenting  the 
object  of  study  to  the  mind  of  the  student  for  his  consideration,  the 
teacher  directs  him,  by  the  use  of  language,  to  thinking  those 
thought?  that  are  required  to  be  produced.  Language  is  used,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  pouring  knowledge  into  the  learner's  mind,  but  simply 
to  bring  the  object  of  his  thoughts  properly  into  his  presence;  to 
direct  him  in  its  study,  and  to  save  him  from  groping  for  the  ends  he 
would  attain.  As  this  method  deals  primarily  with  the  true  objects 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained,  it  is  called  the  objective  method  of 
teaching.  As  language  is  employed  to  direct  the  learner  in  his  in- 
vestigation, it  is  sometimes  called  the  oral  objective  method.  Let  it 
be  called  the  "  oral  method." 

There  is  another  method.  This  consists  in  presenting  to  the  mind 
of  the  learner  a  written  or  oral  description  of  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge, in  place  of  the  object  itself.  This  teaching  is  practiced  when 
lessons  are  assigned  to  be  learned  from  books,  or  when  one  commu- 
nicates his  thoughts  by  lectures.  This  method  may  be  named  the 
written  method.  —  From  a  Pre^nium  Essay ^  hy  John*  W.  Dickinson, 
Sec.  Mass,  Bd.  Ed. 


■♦-•-^ 


In  the  management  of  the  recitation  use  just  so  much  form  and 
system  as  will  expedite  the  business  of  the  hour.  The  teacher  being 
chairman  of  the  meeting  and  the  floor  gained  by  addressing  the  chair- 
man, he  thus  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the  recitation.  And  with- 
out seeming  to  do  so,  as  in  the  old-time  arbitrary  way,  he  sees  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all  are  maintained.  This  feeling  of  mem- 
bership in  a  meeting  for  the  good  of  all,  over  which  the  teacher  is  the 
courteous  president,  acting  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all,  has  a  tell- 
ing effect  and  works  like  a  charm  in  the  government  of  any  school 
above  the  primary  grades.  From  such  a  position  or  attitude  toward 
the  school,  government  become  comparatively  easy.  The  teacher  will 
use  every  occasion  to  teach  the  courtesy  due  from  one  member  to  an- 
other, and  by  example  and  precept  inspire  them  with  a  regard  for 
personal  rights  and  duties. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ABOUT  DISTEICTS,  AND  ELECTIOKS. 

Q.  In  an  election  of  clerk,  A  received  34  vofces,  B,  30,  and  there 
were  6  scattering.  Was  there  an  election,  or  is  the  office  still  vacant, 
and  to  be  filled  by  appointment? 

A.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  in  what  manner  a  district  shall  elect: 
officers,  nor  does  it  prescribe  what  shall  constitute  an  election,  if  the^ 
ballot  is  used.  If  when  the  ballot  you  refer  to  was  taken,  A  was  de- 
clared elected,  and  this  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  meeting,  and  it  stands- 
so  recorded,  the  office  is  to  be  considered  filled.  If  the  reverse  was 
true,  and  the  meeting  adjourned,  without  any  election  being  declared 
or  recorded,  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  office  as  vacant,  and  that  it  be 
filled  by  appointment. 

Q.  Can  an  annual  district  meeting  adjourn  before  it  elects  the  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year? 

A.  There  is  no  objection  to  this,  if  it  is  thought  best.  But  no  elec- 
tion can  take  place  if  the  adjournment  is  for  more  than  ten  days. 

Q.  If  the  order  forming  a  district  is  lost,  and  not  recorded,  doe^ 
that  vacate  the  district? 

A.  No;  the  fact  that  a  district  was  formed  is  susceptible  of  proof 
by  parol  evidence,  and  the  district  may  keep  on  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  and  franchises. 

Q.  We  had  a  lease  of  a  site,  to  revert  to  the  lessor  when  we  should 
cease  to  use  it.  The  district  was  vacated,  and  attached  to  other  dis- 
tricts. Three  years  later  the  district  is  restored,  with  some  additional 
territory.  Do  we  thereby  recover  the  site,  without  any  further 
action  ? 

A.  No,  you  can  obtain  the  same  site,  only  by  designating  it  again 
as  your  site,  and  by  buying  or  leasing  it  if  you  can,  and  if  not,  get- 
ting it  established  by  the  town  board. 

Q.  Are  we  to  enumerate  the  children  of  Indians  who  own  real  estate 
in  the  district,  but  have  not  relinquished  tribal  relations? 

A.  Such  persons  are  not  citizens  and  voters,  and  their  children  are 
not  properly  to  be  enumerated,  or  to  draw  school  money. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editobs  of  JoTTBNAii.—  Your  remarks  last  month  on  the  matter  of  the  bouw 
daries  of  political  divisions,  and  on  the  distinction  between  political  and  nattini 
boundaries,  are  very  just,  but  you  inadvertently  include  British  America  as  one 
of  the  political  boundaries  of  Wisconsin.  They  are  correctly  given,  in  brief!  in 
Wright's  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  p.  41,  as  follows:  "Wisconsin  is  bounded 
jDorth  by  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  east  by  Michigan,  south  by  Illinois,  and  west 
7)j  Iowa  and  Minnesota.'*  6. 

One  easily  overlooks  the  geographical  fact  that  Minnesota  extends  a  little 
further  east  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  than  Wisconsin  does  on  the 
dsouth  shore,  and  so  lies  between  Wisconsin  and  British  America. — Edrs. 


Messrs.  Editors. —  You  would  oblige  me  greatly,  if  you  would  send,  through 
the  columns  of  your  Journal,  the  following  example  worked  out : 

What  sum,  6  months  and  9  days  from  July  18, 1862,  drawing  an  interest  of 
6  per  cent.,  will  pay  a  debt  of  1674.89  at  bank,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1862? 

We  submit  the  question  to  experts  In  interest. —  Edrs. 


Waterford,  June  5, 1880. 

Gentlemen. —  Will  you  please  publish  the  following  question,  and  answer  it 
in  your  Ed.  Journal.  £.  Ericsson. 

As  a  rule,  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  increases  as  we  ap- 
proach the  equator,  and  thunderstorms  are  most  frequent  and  violent  within  the 
tropics ;  but  why  is  the  coast*llne  of  Peru  an  exception  to  this  rule  ? 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers^  As- 

soeiationy  Tuld  at  Madison,  July  6-^,  1880. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  W.  H.  Beach,  after  which  a 
chorus  was  rendered,  by  a  choir  led  by  Prof.  Brand,  followed  by  prayer  bj?  Rev. 
Dr.  BuUer. 

Pres.  Beach  announced  the  resignation  of  Secretary  F.  W.  Isham,  and  A.  B. 
Bprague,  of  Black  River  Falls,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

W.  D.  Parker,  railway  clerk,  spoke  of  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
teachers,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Madison,  to  direct  such 
arrangements,  and  announced  the  receipt  of  correspondence  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  excursion  to  the  Dalles,  giving  rates  to  teachers. 

Prof.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Some  Na- 
tional Experiments  in  Education.'* 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday  Mornino,  July  7, 1880. 

The  session  was  opened  at  9  o'clock,  by  prayer  offered  by  Prof.  Emerson. 
Following  this,  congregational  singing  was  led  by  Prof.  Brand. 

Pres.  Parker  stated  the  desire  of  the  railroads  as  to  commutation  rates  on 
return  tickets.^  Prof.  Salisbury  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  president  delir- 
ered  the  annual  address. 

On  motion,  it  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Kerr,  Graham,  and  Howland,  for  the 
assignment  of  its  several  topics. 

Snpt.  Viebahn  presented  a  paper  on  *'  The  Developing  Method.'* 

Pres.  Bteams  presented  a  paper  on  *'  Some  Incalculable  Elements  of  School 
Work." 

Recess  of  ten  minutes. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  and  listened  to  a  song  by  a  trio  of  male 
Yoices,  consisting  of  Prof.  Brand,  and  Messrs.  Bross  and  Rowland. 

After  some  explanations  and  instructions  by  W.  D.  Parker,  railroad  clerk,  the 
committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  president's  address,  reported  the  following 
disposition  of  topics: 

State  Univeriity—BnmvLel  Shaw,  J.  Q.  Emery,  and  E.  B.  Wood. 

CoUege%  —  T.  G.  Chamberlin,  Albert  Salisbury,  and  J.  H.  Terry. 

Ncrmal  Scho^^i-^W.  C.  Whitford,  W.  G.  Clough,  and  J.  T.  Lunn. 

Institut€$ — W.  H.  Chandler,  Agnes  Hosford,  and  W.  H.  Cummings. 

Primary  Education  and  Kindergarten  Work  —  James  MacAlister,  Mary  Bray- 
man,  and  Jesse  B.  Thayer. 

School  Supervision—  Duncan  McGregor,  John  Howitt,  and  C.  F.  Viebahn. 

TJie  Practical  in  Education — George  S.  Albee,  A.  J.  Button,  and  A.  R. 
Spragua 

Miss  Brayman,  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  with  her  class,  presented  an 
illustrative  exercise  in  primary  object  teaching.  After  the  exercise,  questions 
were  asked  by  the  audience,  and  answered  by  the  class  and  teacher.  The  class 
were  then  excused,  and  after  some  discussion  upon  the  subject,  the  session 
adjourned. 

'  Wednesday  Eybnino. 

After  music  by  the  choir,  the  President  named  the  following  committees: 

On  Besolutione  —  B.  S.  Rock  wood,  M.  S.  Frawley,  and  C.  E.  Buell. 

On  Honorary  Member$  —  1,  N.  Stewart,  A.  F.  North,  and  Miss  Hattie  Bacon. 

On  Nominations— J,  T.  Lunn,  E.  B.  Wood,  and  Miss  Ella  Aspinwall. 

On  Finance — H.  C.  Howland,  J.  Q.  Emery,  and  Miss.  Emily  Webster. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Pres.  Stearns  he  requested  to  ftimish,  for  early 
publication,  a  copy  of  his  address  delivered  this  morning. 

Pres.  Parker  moved  that  the  committee  on  Employment  of  Teachers,  formerly 
existing,  he  revived,  and  that  Pres.  Albee,  Prof.  Emery,  and  Miss  Agnes  Hos- 
ford be  appointed  such  committee.    Carried. 

After  music  by  Prof.  Brand's  quartette,  the  president  introduced  Rev.  Mr. 
Rose,  of  Milwaukee,  who  delivered  an  address  upon  the  *'  Inabilities  and  Dis- 
abilities of  the  Teacher's  Profession.". 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Mrs.  Brand  sang  a  solo,  after  which  the  session 
adjourned. 
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Thuusday  Morning,  July  8, 1880. 
After  the  usual  exercises,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  sessions  were  read  and 
approved.    Mr.  Yiebahn  then  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  considers  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
during  its  last  session,  providing  for  the  granting  of  State  ccrAficates  to  the 

graduates  of  colleges,  and  other  institutions,  whose  courses  of  study  ma]f  be 
eemed  equivalent  to  the  course  of  study  of  our  State  University,  to  be  unjost, 
impolitic,  and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  our  public  school  system. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  made  a  special  order  for  the  first  day  of  the 
winter  session. 

Supt.  Somers  and  Prof.  Sawyer  being  absent,  the  Association  passed  to  the 
next  exercise  on  the  programme,  a  paper  on  '^  The  Province  and  Function  of  a 
Normal  School,"  by  Pres.  G.  S.  Albee. 

Recess  of  ten  minutes. 

The  next  order  was  an  essay,  "  The  Kindergarten,"  by  Rev.  J.  fi.  Pradt 

Supt.  MacAlister  opened  the  discussion  on  the  above  paper,  urging  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  proper  kindergarten  training ;  that  the  education  of  the  child 
begins  at  the  very  earliest  moment ;  and  that  the  kindergarten  comes  in  to  shape 
and  rightly  form  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  any  system 
of  education. 

Supt.  Whitford  made  an  announcement  from  Prof.  Watson,  as  to  the  hours  of 
reception  at  the  Observatory. 

A.  O.  Wright  followed  in  the  discussion  on  the  paper  read,  endorsing  Supt. 
MacAlister's  views,  and  urging  that  the  methods  of  the  kindergarten  should 
be  adopted  and  used  in  our  graded  schools. 

Pres.  Albee  followed,  heartily  endorsing  the  true  philosophy  and  methods  of 
the  kindergarten. 

Mr.  Clough,  of  Portage,  thought  that  the  German  system  should  not  be  copied, 
but  that  we  should  work  out  improvement  of  methods  in  our  primary  schools. 

Pres.  Shepherd,  of  the  Winona  State  Normal  School,  Minn.,  did  not  wish,  at 
so  late  an  hour,  to  discuss  the  question,  but  only  to  say  that  he  had  received  an 
immense  amount  of  inspiration  from  this  work  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  urged  the  necessity  of  completeness  in  the  kinder- 
garten work. 

Miss  Beebe,  of  Racine  Private  Kindergarten,  was  called  for,  and  urged  the 
introduction  into  our  primary  schools,  at  the  earliest  moment,  of  such  methods 
from  the  kindergarten  as  are  practicable,  and  thought  that  very  many  are  prac- 
ticable. 

Another  speaker  thought  that  one  needed  reform  should  be  at  once  begun; 
that  our  pi  imary  departments  should  be  made  smaller  tl\an  they  are  invciy 
many  schools,  anil  not  more  than  forty  scholars  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
one  teacher.'   Teachers  to  be  trained  in  this  work  should  be  carefully  selected. 
The  experience  of  St.  Louis  shows  this. 

ThCBSDAY  AFTBRNOOir. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  named  persons  as  a  committee  to  re- 
I)ort  on  the  resolution  pertaining  to  state  certificates  on  the  first  day  of  the  winter 
session :    0.  F.  Viebalin,  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  and  T.  F.  Frawley. 
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The  following  commiltees  asked  leave  to  report  at  the  winter  meeting,  viz. : 
committees  on  University,  Colleges,  and  Normal  Schools. 

Prof.  Samuel  Calvin  read  a  paper  upon  "  Natural  Science  in  our  Schools." 

The  association,  by  vote,  requested  a  copy  of  the  paper  for  publication. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  having  been  approved  by  the  finance  committee, 
was  adopted  by  the  association  as  follows: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report  of  receipts,  disbursements,  and  present  condition  of  the 
finances  of  this  association,  for  the  year  ending  July  8, 1880 : 

BECBIPT8. 

July  11,      1879  To  amount  received  of  T.  F.  Frawley,  ex-Treasurer. .  $110.92 

July  11,      1879  To  annual  dues  of  one  member 1.00 

Dec.  30-^1, 1879  To  annual  dues  of  thirty-five  members 85 .00 

July   7-8,  1880  To  annual  dues  of  one  hundred  members 100.00 

Total  receipts $246.93 

EXPENDITUBKS. 

Dec.  31,1879  By  expense  of  Art  lecture $12.00 

Dec.  81, 1879  By  expense  of  exhibit 4. 50 

Dec.  81, 1879  By  bill  of  railway  clerk 9 .  50 

Dec.  31, 1878  By  printing,  postage,  telegrams,  and  expressage.    25.78 

Mar.  4, 1880  By  printing  Mrs.  Little's  lecture 15.00 

July   7,1880  By  expenses  of  lectures 43.25 

July   7, 1880  By  expenses  of  primary  class 16.20 

July   7,' 1880  By  expenses  of  music 18.00 

July    7,1880  By  bill  of  railway  clerk .^    17.43 

July    7, 1880  By  printing,  postage,  telegrams,  and  expressage.    31.41 

Totel  expenditures $188.02 

Cash  on  hand $58.90 

H.  A.  HoBART,  Treasurer. 

The  committee  on  Honorary  Members  reported  the  following  names  for  such 
membership:  Rev.  H.  T.  Hose,  Milwaukee;  Prof.  Joseph  Emerson,  Beloit; 
Prof.  Samuel  Calvin,  Iowa;  Pres.  Irwin  Shepard,  and  Prof.  E.  Gilbert,  Winona, 
Minn. ;  and  Prof.  Davis,  Rochester.  Minn. 

The  officers  of  the  association  were  then  elected  as  follows : 

President —  I.  N.  Stewart. 

Vice  Presidents  —  Alex.  Kerr,  E.  A.  Charlton,  and  Miss  Agnes  Hosford. 

Secretary — J.  H.  Gould. 

Treasurer — Alfred  Thomas. 

Executive  Committee — W.  H.  Beach,  A.  R.  Sprague,  H.  A.  Hobart,  C.  F.  Vie- 

bahn,  and  J.  B.  Thayer. 

The  association  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

W.  H.  BEACH,  President, 
A  R.  Spbague,  Secretary, 
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COlfYElfTION  OF  SUPERINTENDElfTS. 

Madison,  JiUp  7, 1889. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Supt  J.  T.  Lunn. 

On  motion,  State  Supt  Wm.  C.  Whitford  was  elected  chairman,  and  Supt  Ed. 
McLoughlin  secretaiy. 

The  following  Superintendents  responded  to  roll  call:  J.  C.  Rathbun,  Wm. 
B.  Minaghan,  Henry  Neill,  James  McDonald,  C.  E.  Buell,  M.  S.  Prawley,  J.  T. 
Flayin,  Miss  Florence  Tickner,  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  Ed.  McLoughlin,  C.  L. 
Harper,  C.  L.  Hubbs,  D.  A.  Mahoney,  C.  G.  Thomas,  C.  F.  Viebahn,  C.  A.  Mone, 
J.  W.  West,  Wm.  Jones,  Miss  Betsey  aapp,  J.  T.  Lunn,  John  Howitt,  W.  W. 
Kimball,  Samuel  S.  Shaw. 

By  request,  Supt  M.  S.  Frawley  was  called  to  the  chair,  during  the  reading 
of  the  address  by  State  Supt.  Wm.  O.  Whitford. 

Among  the  many  good  points  of  this  address,  the  following  were  noticed: 

1.  It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  education  when  the  county  superintendency  was 
adopted. 

2.  County  Superintendents  should  be  graduates  of  a  normal  school,  college  or 
university,  or  should  pass  examination  for  a  state  certificate. 

8.  Counties  of  more  than  175  districts  should  be  divided  into  at  least  two 
superintendent  districts,  and,  in  counties  of  15,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  law 
dividing  them  into  two  districts  should  be  made  compulsory. 

4.  No  Superintendent  can  properly  care  for  more  than  75  schools.  Such 
supervision  would  allow  time  to  visit  each  school  from  two  to  five  times  a  term. 

5.  Each  Superintendent  should  be  assisted  by  two  competent  assistants,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  two  years,  and  paid  by  the 
day  for  actual  work. 

6.  Higher  qualifications  for  teachers.  Certificate  only  a  few  more  teachers 
than  enough  to  fill  the  schools. 

The  address  was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  the  following 
superintendents  participated :    Lunn,  Mahoney,  Viebahn,  Buell,  and  Shaw. 

Supt  M.  S.  Frawley,  of  Dane  county,  read  a  paper  on  the  *' Proper  Tests  in 
Teachers*  Examinations,  and  How  Exercised.'*  This  paper  was  filled  with  ex- 
cellent suggestions.  The  following  were  noticed :  (1)  Oral  examinations  are 
good,  and  remedy  defects  in  written  examinations.  c,2)  Too  much  trouble  is 
taken  with  courses  and  grades.  (3)  Teachers  should  bo  able  to  solve  practi^ 
problems,  and  answer  practical  questions.  (4)  A  legislative  enactment  relating 
to  the  qualifications  of  Superintendents  would  prevent  many  wrongs  in  exam- 
inations. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  opened  by  Supt  Buell,  followed  by  Snpts. 
NeiU,  Mahoney,  McLoughlin,  Lunn,  and  Viebahn. 

Supt  Parsons  being  absent,  his  paper  on  "  Teachers*  Libraries  '*  was  read  Ij 
Bupt  Rathbun.  This  paper  related  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  condition 
of  the  teachers*  library  in  Richland  county. 

Discussion  on  the  subject  was  opened  by  Supt  McLoughlin,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Supts.  Lunn,  Harper,  and  Viebahn. 

"  Superintendents*  Duty  and  Action  toward  the  Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded 
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Schools,"  a  'paper  read  by  Supt  Agnes  Hosford,  summed  up  the  many  present 
questions  that  form  the  issue  in  the  higher  and  better  condition[of  these  schools. 

Discussion  on  this  topic  was  opened  by  Supt.  Howitt,  who  was  followed  by 
Supts.  Viebahn,  Rathbun,  Mahoney,  Neil],  Flavin,  and  others. 

Moved  and  carried  that  this  paper  be  requested,  for  publication  in  the  Joub- 

KAL  OV  EDUCATIOK. 

Moved  and  carried  that  we  adjourn. 

Ed.  McLouqhlin,  W.  C.  WHITFORD, 

Secretary,  Chairman. 

■  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  Institute  Conductors  are  given  in  full 
under  the  head  of  Primary  Instruction,  in  this  number  of  the  Joubnal.  —  Ess. 
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Shall  not  some  improvements  be  speedily  introduced  into  our  system  of  ex- 
amining and  licensing  teachers,  and  of  supervising  their  work  in  the  public 
schools?  The  present  methods  of  county  agency,  established  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  were  those  then  suggested  by  the  ripest  experience  elsewhere,  or  were 
the  best  which  public  sentiment  would  approve  at  that  time.  The  most  stren- 
uous advocates  maintained  at  the  beginning  that  the  system  would,  in  the  future, 
need  modification  in  some  material  points.  As  since  studied  by  our  most 
thoa£:htful  educators,  and  as  tested  by  our  intelligent  communities,  the  defective 
points  have  become  more  conspicuous ;  and  they  furnish  the  basis  for  the  abor- 
tive attempts,  made  almost  every  year  in  the  legislature,  to  effect  some  changes, 
more  or  less  radical,  in  our  county  system.  They  in  part  excuse,  while  they  do 
not  wholly  palliate,  the  sweeping  condemnation  made  by  some  influential  citi- 
zens against  the  existing  provisions. 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  State  when  county  supervision  was  adopted. 
Under  it,  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers  have  steadily  improved.  Tile  in- 
atmction  in  the  schools  of  each  county  has  become  more  uniform,  and  accords 
to-day  more  closely  with  the  best  methods  and  principles  of  education.  A  more 
general  interest  in  the  support  of  public  schools  of  all  grades,  has  been  culti- 
vated. The  teachers  have  been  more  firmly  united  together  into  .systematic 
efforts  to  advance  our  schools.  Abroad,  the  universal  testimony  is  that  in  those 
States  where  such  a  supervision  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years, 
there  public  instruction  has  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  all  directions.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  in  the  older  communities  which  still  retain  the  exclusive  town 
sjrstem  of  commissioning  teachers  and  inspecting  their  schools,  a  most  impera- 
tive demand  is  Just  now  being  pressed  for  the  introduction  of  this  county 
method.  Our  unquestioned  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  dis- 
arm even  reasonable  criticism,  and  to  silence  certainly  unfriendly  complaints, 
by  revising  some  of  our  statutory  provisions  on  this  subject. 

1.  Last  winter,  we  ventured  the  suggestion  that  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
in  some  counties  of  the  State  would  be  rendered  more  effective  if  the  county 
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superintendents  were  required  to  be  graduates  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  or 
universities,  or  to  pass  an  examination  for  a  State  certificate.  This  position  has 
since  been  warmly  supported  by  some  candid  and  thinking  people  in  the  State, 
and  unhesitatingly  approved  by  a  few  conductors  of  educational  journals  else- 
where. The  more  we  have  reflected,  since  that  time,  upon  the  subject,  the  more 
earnest  has  become  our  convictions  that  this  measure  should  be  enforced  by  law 
throughout  the  State,  and  should  apply  to  city  as  well  as  to  county  superintend- 
ents. Another  qualification  should  be  added  that  these  officers  shall  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  business  of  teaching,  and  with  the  operations  of  our 
school  system,  such  as  is  obtained  by  actual  experience  for  at  least  two  years  in 
the  school  room,  or  in  supervising  schools.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  know  that 
many  of  our  counties  and  cities  have  practically  accepted  this  measure.  Their 
superintendents  have  the  attainments  as  graduates  of  our  higher  institutions, 
and  have  taught  in  schools  of  various  grades,  and  have,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
acquired  distinction  in  the  inspection  and  management  of  schools.  The  prin- 
ciple  underlying  this  scheme  is  that  a  person  to  whom  is  entrusted  a  particular 
and  invaluable  work,  must  have  received  special  and  adequate  preparation  for 
performing  that  work.  This  is  totally  ignored  at  present  by  only  a  few  com- 
munities in  the  State  in  their  selection  of  county  superintendents.  Still,  they 
would  doubtless  ridicule  the  plan  of  compelling  physicians  to  be  examined  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  a  license  to  administer  medicine  to  the  sick,  or  the 
skill  of  a  house  carpenter  to  be  determined  by  a  mere  tailor.  But  our  greatest 
difficulty  is  in  convincing  the  people  in  very  many  places,  not  that  th^re  should 
be  some  special  fitness  for  tlie  position  of  superintendent,  but  that  there  should 
be  superior  training  and  aptness  for  it.  A  law  requiring  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  standard  as  is  here  presented,  would  soon  change  the  views  of  these  people. 

In  what  other  way  can  we  best  avoid  the  election  of  incompetent  and  worth- 
less superintendents  ?  The  prize  is  sometimes  won,  in  competition  with  even  an 
experienced  and  most  useful  officer,  by  mere  personal  blandishments,  by  polit- 
ical influence  and  trickery,  or  by  playing  on  the  prejudices  of  "  certain  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort "  among  the  acquaintances  of  the  candidate. 

The  modification  here  proposed  is  not  an  ideal  one.  It  has  been  tried  for 
years  in  the  Key  Stone  State.  It  has  largely  contributed  there,  as  Superintendent 
Wickersham  lately  said,  to  make  the  county  supervision,  which  was  at  first 
unpopular,  to  grow  "  stronger  and  stronger  year  by  year,  until  now  no  one  ques- 
tions its  value,  and  most  thinking  men  consider  it  the  right  arm  of  our  whole 
educational  work." 

2.  The  law  permitting  a  county  having  over  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  to  be 
divided  into  two  superintendent  districts,  should  be  made  compulsory,  provided 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools  in  that  county.  At  the 
present  time,  at  least  thirteen  counties  in  the  State,  each  with  more  than  this 
number  of  schools,  have  not  embraced  this  privilege  offered  thorn  in  the  statutes. 
Some  of  their  superintendents  are  compelled  to  visit  and  inspect  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  schools  in  a  county,  and  license 
the  teachers  annually  for  all  these  schools.  Their  duties  are  as  onerous  and  per- 
plexing as  those  of  the  unhappy  mother  who  had  so  many  children  in  her  shoe. 

Here  is  a  very  weak  point  in  our  county  system.    More  than  three-eighths  of 
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oar  sixty-five  superintendents  have  over  one  hundred  scliools  under  their  juris* 
diction.  We  maintain  the  View,  and  the  State  will  ultimately  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  it,  that  a  county  with  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  schools 
should  be  divided  into  at  least  three  superintendent  districts.  In  some  countries 
in  Europe  where  supervision  is  thorough  and  sj^stematic,  a  district  inspector  is 
not  permitted  to  have  the  charge  of  over  fifty  schools.  In  a  few  places  in  this 
country  where  marked  advancement  has  been  secured,  during  the  past  five  years, 
in  popular  education,  this  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  very  active  and  intelligent 
superintendents  who  have  directed  the  teachers  in  a  less  number  of  schools. 
The  fact  is  established  by  abundant  experience  in  this  State,  that  no  county 
superintendent  can  take,  on  an  average,  the  efficient  and  satisfactory  oversight 
of  more  than  seventy-five  schools.  If  Wisconsin  would  recognize  this  fact  so 
far  as  to  embody  it  in  the  statutes  on  this  subject,  she  would  lead  the  van  of  the 
States  which  are  testing  the  county  system,  and  would  greatly  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  schools  in  a  majority  of  her  counties. 

The  objections  urged  against  such  an  amendment  to  the  law,  are  neither 
material  nor  consistent  Compelling  counties  to  be  divided  into  two  districts, 
is  no  more  unreasonable  than  the  present  provision  which  requires  the  salary 
of  a  county  superintendent,  in  a  district  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  to  be  not  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  plea 
that  this  measure  will  double  the  cost  of  the  supervision  of  schools  in  one-fifth 
of  the  counties  of  the  State,  is  met  by  the  statement  that  the  money  then  ex. 
pended  will  not  be  as  much  per  inhabitant,  and  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  these  counties,  as  is  now  cheerfully  paid  in  at  least  fourteen  other  coun- 
ties. The  truth  is  that  this  compulsory  act  would  aid  in  making  more  equal 
the  expenditures  of  the  State  in  sustaining  the  system  of  county  supervision, 
^uch  an  arrangement  would  induce  the  superintendent  to  visit  annually  from 
two  to  five  times  each  school  under  his  care,  is  the  objection  of  one  who  claims 
that  such  visits  are  profitless.  It  is  admitted  that  visitation  in  our  larger  and 
undivided  counties  is  not  always  efficient.  With  a  two  hours*  call  on  a  school, 
once  in  a  year,  or  in  two  years,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  effective  supervision. 
But  frequent  visitation  is  necessary  to  thorough  management  of  schools.  This 
is  shown  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  of  our  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, where  public  education  has  reached  the  highest  standard,  and  where  this 
has  been  attained  mainly  through  the  immediate  and  constant  oversight  of 
superintendents  of  large  culture  and  ripe  experience. 

3.  We  ask  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  each  county  super- 
intendent to  be  assisted  by  two  competent  persons,  in  the  examination  of 
teachers?  They  would  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  this  labor,  and  thus  allow 
him  more  time  for  visitation.  They  would  enable  him  to  act  more  independ- 
ently in  rejecting  applications  for  certificates,  as  the  responsibility  would  be 
shared  among  the  three.  Less  number  of  mistakes  would  likely  be  made  in 
granting  licenses,  as  the  successful  candidate  must  be  approbated  by  more  than 
one  examiner.  The  superintendent  would  be  less  frequently  assailed  by  the 
charges  of  favoritism,  and  his  usefulness  would  not  be  so  often  checked  by  the 
disappointment  and  anger  of  those  who  do  not  pass  the  examinations.  He 
would  be  able  to  fill  a  longer  tenure  of  service,  as  the  accumulated  prejudices 
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of  rejected  teachers,  and  their  doting  friends,  would  not  necessarily,  at  the  close 
of  each  term  of  office,  descend  like  an  avalancheupon  him,  and  defeat  his  nomi- 
nation or  election  for  another  term. 

These  assistant  examiners  could,  under  our  present  system,  be  appointed  for 
two  years  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  they  should  be  experts  in 
educational  matters.  They  might  receive  three  dollars  per  day  for  their  labors, 
and  bo  employed  only  during  the  times  of  the  examination.  In  most  counties 
this  would  not  add  a  material  sum  to  the  cost,  and  yet  it  would  largely  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  supervision.  Himilar  plans  are  now  in  force  in  twelve 
of  the  States.  They  have  proved  to  be  so  beneficial  in  the  directions  which  I 
have  indicated,  that  Connecticut  has  sought  this  year  to  engraft  upon  her  sys- 
tem the  proyision  of  county  examiners,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  bill  laid 
before  her  Legislature,  "  shall  consist  of  three  competent  persons.'* 

4.  Even  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  its  present  form,  should  there  not 
be  some  changes  in  the  practice  of  many  of  our  superintendents  in  qualifying 
teachers  ?  Fixing  a  high  standard,  and  adhering  strictly  to  it,  aids  in  creating 
a  sentiment  which  will  sustain  the  public  officer  in  keeping  the  teachers  of  low 
attainments  out  of  our  schools.  We  think  that  it  will  be  found  true  that  the 
superintendent  who  licenses  incompetent  persons,  and  therefore  a  large  number 
in  his  district,  is  oftener  rejected  by  the  people  than  the  one  who  guards  the 
schools  by  commissioning  only  the  better  and  fewer  teachers. 

In  our  opinion,  a  county  superintendent  will  contribute  toward  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  instruction  given  in  our  schools,  if  he  will  make  it  an  inflexi- 
ble rule  to  certificate  only  a  few  more  teachers  than  are  required  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  schools  in  his  county.  This  can  be  quite  easily  effected,  by  plac- 
ing the  standard  of  passing  the  examination  so  high  that  only  the  better  quali- 
fied teachers  can  secure  the'  license.  This  will  enable  this  class  to  remain* 
longer  in  the  occupation,  as  the  more  poorly  fitted  cannot  drive  them  fh)m  their 
positions  by  teaching  for  the  lowest  wages.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fix  the  mini- 
mum standing  for  each  study  in  which  teachers  are  examined,  as  well  as  an 
average  standing  for  all  the  studies.  Would  not  the  effect  of  such  a  course  as 
this  be  advantageous  ?  Let  the  superintendents  in  most  counties  of  the  State 
adopt  forty-five  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  standing  in  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, and  geography,  and  seventy  per  cent,  as  the  average  in  all  common 
branches;  and  then  hold  his  teachers  to  these  percentages.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  will  not  be  qualified  to  teach  all  the  schools. 
Then  at  least  the  best  ones  will  find  situations  in  the  school  rooms.  But  if  this 
course  is  pursued,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  full  number  is  found.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  in  part  by  a  few  of  our  county  superintendents,  and  the 
difficulty  here  proposed  has  not  been  found  to  be  a  formidable  one.  The 
schools  have  not  been  unprovided  with  teachers,  and  the  standard  of  their 
qualifications  has  been  noticeably  raised. 


I 


Soke  years  since  we  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Regents  of  Normal 
Schools  the  propriety  of  grading  the  salaries  of  teachers  In  these  schools  upon 
their  terms  of  seivice.   We  then  maintained  that  it  would  prevent  diBsatisfactio& 
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and  complaint,  remove  the  occasions  for  raising  the  compensation  of  any  teacher 
on  mere  personal  grounds,  place  all  employed  on  a  more  equal  footing,  and  sup- 
ply proper  incentives  for  these  to  remain  longer  under  the  employment  of  the 
board.  The  necessity  of  adopting  this  policy  became  very  apparent  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Regents,  and  the  following  classification  was  adopted, 
and  has  been  furnished  for  publication  by  the  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TBACHER8. 

Sec.  1.  The  teachers  employed  in  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  classified  as 
Professors,  Assistant  Teachers,  Directors  of  Training  Schools,  Principals  of 
Preparatory  Departments,  and  Principals  in  Model  Departments.  Assistant 
Teachers  shall  be  divided  into  Assistants  of  the  first  class,  and  Assistants  of  the 
second  class. 

Sec.  2.  Persons  shall  be  appointed  to  professorships  in  Consideration  of  their 
being  required  to  teach  special  branches  of  study,  and  their  fitness  by  learning 
and  experience  for  such  work.  Professors  shall  receive  annually  a  salary  of 
$1,200  for  the  first  year,  $1,400  for  the  next  two  years,  and  $1,500  thereafter. 

Sec.  8.  Assistant  teachers  shall  be  classified  as  first  and  second  class,  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  work  required  of  them.  Assistants  may  be 
transferred  from  one  class  to  the  other,  as  may  be  determined  by,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers.  Assistant  teachers  of  the  sec- 
ond class  shall  receive  annually  a  salary  of  $600  for  the  first  year,  $700  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  $800  thereafter.  Assistant  teachers  of  the  first  class  shall 
receive  annually  a  salary  of  $700  for  the  first  year,  $800  for  the  next  three  years, 
$900  for  the  next  four  years,  and  $1,000  thereafter. 

Sec.  4.  Directors  of  training  schools  shall  receive  annually  a  salary  of  $800 
for  the  first  year,  $900  for  the  next  four  years,  and  $1,000  thereafter. 

Sec.  5.  Principals  of  preparatory  departments,  w^hen  said  departments  are 
conducted  separately /rom  the  model  department,  shall  receive  annually  a  salary 
of  $600  for  the  first  year,  $700  for  the  next  two  years,  and  $800  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  Principals  in  model  departments  shall  receive  annually  a  salary  of 
$600  fornhe  first  year,  $700  for  the  next  two  years,  and  $800  thereafter. 

Sec.  7.  Professors  appointed  as  conductors  of  institutes  shall  receive  annu- 
ally a  salary  of  $500  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary. 

Sec.  8.  Persons  employed  in  any  capacity  as  temporary  teachers,  shall  receive 
such  salary  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board. 


A  WRiTBB  in  the  Pacific  School  Jourjial  proposes  some  suggestions  in  reference 
to  the  exhibition  of  ordinary  school  work  at  the  teachers*  institutes.  We  copy 
them  for  the  consideration  of  our  county  superintendents  and  institute  con- 
ductors. 

"  Our  idea  is  this,  there  is  much  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  our  schools  that 
ought  to  be  shown  at  teachers*  institutes. 

^  It  would  look  odd  to  see  a  convention  of  painters  discussing  the  merits  of 
painting  while  all  specimens  of  their  work  had  been  left  at  home.    In  every 
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school  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  study  penmanship.  Specimens  from 
every  school  might  with  profit  to  most  teachers  be  exhibited  at  institutes. 

"At  the  beginning  of  a  term  let  each  pupil  write  a  sentence  or  two  as  well  as 
he  can  as  a  specimen  of  his  penmanship.  Just  before  the  institute  meets,  let 
each  again  write  a  specimen.  From  all  the  specimens  select  the  three  making 
the  greatest  improvement,  and  take  these  witli  you. 

'*  At  tlie  institute  have  a  committee  appointed  to  paste  these  specimens  in  a 
common  scrap  book  with  the  leaves  cut  out,  so  as  to  leave  merely  stubs  to 
paste  to. 

"  During  the  first  day,  specimens  from  all  the  schools  can  be  placed  in  the 
book  side  by  side  tor  comparison. 

"  It  would  be  a  good  plan  then  for  the  institute  to  call  upon  those  teachers 
whose  work  stood  best  to  illustrate  their  method  of  teaching  penmanship. 

"An  idea  we  have 'several  times  tried  is  to  have  each  pupil  in  the  school  write 
monthly  specimens,  and  place  these  in  a  scrap-book  for  constant  reference. 
Where  such  specimen  books  are  prepared,  it  would  be  but  little  trouble  to  carry 
them  to  the  institute  with  you. 

"This  same  general  idea  could  be  carried  out  by  teachers  in  preparing  speci- 
men maps,  drawings,  and  letters,  as  well  as  bills,  notes,  and  other  business  forms. 

"Th^e  could  be  pasted  together  at  one  edge,  and  need  not  be  put  into  books. 
The  effect  of  this  work  is  excellent  upon  the  school,  and  serves  to  excite  a  apirit 
of  emulation  among  the  pupils.  It  can  be  done  at  a  slight  cost  to  the  district 
and  will  in  the  end  prove  a  lasting  benefit 

"We  see  no  reason  why  work  of  this  kind  could  not  be  done  in  spelling, 
grammar,  and  some  of  the  other  studies.** 


The  State  Superii^tendent  expects  to  spend  most  of  his  time,  during  the 
present  institute  season,  in  visiting  the  more  northerly  ^counties  of  the  State. 
In  some  of  these  he  has  not  yet  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  their  teachers 
and  school  ofiScers.  He  trusts  that  he  can  thus  make  his  labors  more  useful  to 
the  State,  by  consulting  with  the  citizens  who  are  now  establishing  public 
schools  in  the  newly  settled  sections  of  these  counties. 


The  scheme  for  a  school  register,  presented  by  Supt.  Jas.  T.  Lunn,  of  Sauk 
county,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  Conductors,  has  been  care- 
fully revised  by  him  in  consultation  with  the  State  Superintendent,  and  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  David  Atwood,  of  Madison,  who  will  issue  it  im- 
mediately. It  will  be  sent  to  the  institutes  in  the  State  to  be  examined  and 
introduced  by  the  school  boards  and  teachers.  It  will  be  printed  in  two  forms, 
one  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  copy,  and  the  other  for  one  dollar.  This  will  not 
only  be  the  cheapest  school  register  in  market,  but  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory. It  must  aid  most  materially  in  establishing  a  course  of  study  for  the 
ungraded  schools,  and  in  procuring  a  better  system  of  classifying  the  pupils  in 
these  schools. 
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SUMMER  AND  FALL  INSTITUTES. 


Place. 


Manitowoc 

Platteville 

Osceola  Mills 

Rochester 

Elkhorn 

Oconto 

Gedarburg 

Pepin 

Blair 

Fennimore 

MaustoQ 

West  Bend 

Ptairie  da  Sac 

Depere 

Riclilaud  Center  . . . . 

Milton 

Sheboygan  Falls.... 

Monroe 

Omro 

Darlington 

Chippewa  Falls 

Dodgeville 

Black  River  Falls... 

Marinette 

Viroqiia 

Wauk.esha 

Waupaca 

Menomonie 

WestBalem 

Shawano 

Salem 

Montello 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

Appleton 

Wauzeka 

Alma 

Chilton 

Beaver  Dam 

Maiden  Rock 

Princeton 

White  Creek 

Neillsville 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Hale's  Corners 

Centralia 

Auffusta 

Loa  i 

Oregon 

Sun  Prairie 

Cambria 

Kewaunee 


July  26 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  0 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  33 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  80 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  6 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct  11 
Oct  11 
Oct  11 
Oct  18 
Oct  18 
I  Oct  25 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


4 
4 
4 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Conductors. 


J.  Q.  Emery, 

A.  J.  Button. 

W.  D.  Parker  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Kelloy. 
Albert  Salisbury. 
J.  Q.  Emery. 
L.  Dow  Harvey. 
Ed.  McLoughlin. 

B.  M.  Reynolds  and  J.  H.  Gould. 
Jesse  B.  Thayer. 

George  Beck. 

A.  J.rHutton. 

A,  R.  Sprague  and  G.  T.  Foster. 

Chas.  H.  Nye. 

Arthur  A.  Miller  and  J.  M.  Rait 

W.  S.  Johnson. 

J.  Q.  Emery. 

L.  Dow  Harvey, 

Albert  Salisbury, 

Robert  Graham. 

Hosea  Barns  and  C.  A.  Burlew. 

T.  B.  Pray  and  Miss  Agnes  Hosford. 

Duncan  McGregor  and  J.  W.  Livingston. 

Jesse  B.  Thaver. 

Ed.  McLoughlin. 

A,  J,  Hutton. 

George  Beck  and  J.  M.  Rait. 

Arthur  A  Miller. 

A.  R.  Sprague  and  G.  T.  Foster, 

Hosea  Barns  and  Miss  Agnes  Hosford, 

A.  F.  North, 
Albert  Salisbury. 

0,  A,  Burlew  and  J.  H.  Gould. 
Robert  Graham. 
J.  Q.  Emery. 

B.  R.  Grogan. 
A,  J.  Hutton. 
Jesse  B,  Thayer, 
Robert  Graham, 
J.  Q.  Emery. 
Jas.  T.  Lunn, 
Albert  Salisbury. 
A.  J.  Hutton. 
Jesse  B.  Thayer. 
Robert  Graham. 
Albert  Salisbury. 
J.  Q.  Emery. 
Jesse  B.  Thayer, 
Albert  Salisbury. 
A.  J.  Hutton. 

A.  J.  Hutton, 
Albert  Salisbury. 
Robert  Graham. 


Madiion,  TTw.,  July  8, 1880. 


W.  C.  Whitford, 
W.  H.  Chandler, 
Wm.  E.  Smith, 

ImtittUe  Oommittee, 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Tbxt.Book  on  Rhetoric.  By  Brainerd  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  one  of  the  aathon 
of  Beed  and  Kello^g's  Language  Lessons.  New  York :  Clark  &  Maynaid. 
Price  of  sample  copies  for  examination,  and  for  introduction,  85  cents. 

There  are  three  features  about  this  book  which  are  admirable.  It  is  written 
with  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  way  to  learn  how  to  do  a  thing 
is  to  do  it;  it  makes  a  proper  connection  between  grammar  and  rhetoric;  it 
simplifies  the  subject,  and  makes  it  easily  comprehensible  to  any  boy  or  girl 
that  is  old  enough  to  study  the  principles  of  grammar  with  profit.  It  is  des- 
tined, we  think,  to  be  widely  used  in  high  schools  and  academies,  and  will  be 
especially  acceptable  to  those  who  have  found  out  the  merits  of  the  two  books 
on  Language  Lessons,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Beed  and  Kellogg. 


NOTES. 


Uabtlahd,  Wanketha  county,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  new  school  bail  ding,  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  departments. 

Prof.  D.  O.  Hibbabd,  formerly  of  Oconomo- 
woe,  has  been  engaged  as  the  principal  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  School  in  the  city  of  Racine. 

Thb  people  at  Dodgeville,  Iowa  county, 
have  decided  to  erect  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing, which  will  accommodate  about  600  pupils. 

Prof.  O.  E.  Larkin,  the  principal  of  the  Big 
Foot  Academy,  at  Walworth,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  take  the  charge  of  the  high  school  at 
Yiroqua  next  year. 

Miss  Hattie  Salibbubt  has  been  employed 
by  the  Normal  Regents  as  the  teacher  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade  for  the  next  year  in  the 
River  Falls  School. 

George  W.  Currisb  is  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Slonghton  next  year;  and 
Amzi  W.  Burton,  late  of  the  State  University, 
of  the  graded  school  at  Sun  Prairie. 

A  Mr.  Kllis,  from  Illinois,  has  the  charge 
of  the  public  school  of  Sharon,  Walworth 
county,  next  year.  The  people  here  are  agi- 
tating the  question  of  organizing  a  free  high 
school. 

Miss  Nillie  A.  Wueatom,  of  Minneapolis, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Normal  Regents 
as  the  teacher;  of  the  Primary  Grade  in  the 
Oshkosh  School.  She  succeeds  Miss  E.  B. 
Armstead. 

Pbof.  McMahok,  lately  of  the  Milwaukee 
high  school,  has  been  engaged  as  the  princi- 
pal of  the  north  side  school,  at  Manitowoc. 
The  Tribune,  of  that  place,  speaks  highly  of 
him  as  an  educator. 


SuPT.  McClbabt,  of  Pierce  county,  wrote 
the  1st  of  last  month:  *'  The  rains  have  seri- 
ously interfered  with  our  ability  to  reach  the 
schools  —  bridges  are  gone  and  roads  washed 
out  so  as  to  be  impassable  in  many  casee.^* 

Pbof.  N.  C.  Twiniko  is  continued  as  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Monroe.  He 
has  served  most  successfhlly  in  this  position 
for  several  years.  He  is  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable workers  in  the  schools  that  we  ever 
knew. 

Pbof.  C.  M.  Gates,  who  has  had  the  charge 
of  the  high  school  at  Waupaca  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  engaged  as  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Berlin,  at  a  salary  of 
11,100  per  year.  He  richly  deserves  this  pro- 
motion. 

The  increase  on  the  attendance  for  the  pre- 
vious year  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  77  pupils, 
of  whom  83  belong  to  PlattevUle,  18  to  White- 
water, and  61  to  River  Falls,  while  Oshkosh 
shows  a  decrease  of  25.  The  increase  in  the 
Training  •Departments  is  S2,  and  in  the  Nor- 
mal 55. 

The  Nobb al  Regents  have  instructed  the 
Presidents  of  the  schools  under  their  super- 
vision to  arrange,  each  for  his  own  school, 
the  programme  of  the  present  stndles  in  the 
Elementary  Course,  to  cover  two  and  a  half 
years  for  their  completion  by  the  students. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Sxabt,  State  Superintendent  of 
Indiana,  was  elected  last  month  the  President 
of  National  Teachers^  Association  for  the  en- 
suing year;  and  Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  of 
La  Fayette  College,  Penu.,  was  chosen  the 
President  of  the  National  Spelling  Associa- 
tion. 
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JvNXAU,  Jnnean  connty,  nlBes  the  salary 
of  Mr.  HcBxy  C.  Cartis,  the  principal  of  the 
pnhlic  school  for  the  next  year,  and  resolyes 
to  build  a  new  school-honse  costing  15,000. 
This  is  a  compliment  to  a  hard  working 
teacher,  and  exhibits  the  enterprise  of  the 
place. 

O.  L.  YooBHXxs  has  been  engaged  next  year 
as  the  principal  of  the  free  high  school  at 
Xascoda;  Wm.  E.  Corson,  at  Mazomanie; 
and  Harrey  R.  Smith,  at  Bichland  Center; 
Henry  Jane,  at  ShuUsbnrg;  Jndson  E.  Hoyt, 
at  Lodi;  and  H.  1).  Kinney,  for  the  graded 
school  at  Black  Earth. 

At  thx  recent  meeting  of  the  Beard  of  Nor- 
mal Begents,  resignations  of  the  following 
teachers  were  presented  and  accepted:  Miss 
Clara  L.  Wright,  Miss  I.  J.  Storke,  and  Miss 
H.  L.  Storke,  of  the  Whitewater  School;  Hiss 
B.  B.  Armstead,  of  the  Oshkosh  School;  and 
Miss  Hyra  Irwin,  of  the  River  Falls  School. 

Thb  atte»dancb  npon  the  State  Normal 

Schools  for  the  past  year,  was  as  follows : 

Name.     Training  Dtp,  Normal  Dm,  Total, 
Platteville  ....  2^  219  446 

Whitewater...  109  S80  449 

Oshkosh ill  4U8  614 

BiYer  Falls....  188  183  871 

Totals 795  1,065  1,880 

PBor.  E.  A.  Cbablton,  of  Brodhead,  with- 
out any  application  or  solicitation  on  his  part, 
has  been  elected  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  of  that  place  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Prof.  T.  C.  Richmond  declined  his  position  to 
which  he  was  re-elected,  and  engages  in  study- 
ing law.  The  school  will  continue  to  make 
prc^ess  under  its  able  management. 

Thb  tollowino  are  the  receipts  for  tuition, 
book  rents,  and  book  sales  in  the  several  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  theipast  year: 

Platteville 18,178  00 

Whitewater 8,902  88 

Oshkosh 8.781  42 

River  Falls 2,785  80 

Total 112,572  00 

Thb  cxtt  or  Ooohto  and  the  village  of 
Clinton,  Rock  county,  have  recently  voted  to 
<»ganize  free  high  schools.  The  latter  place 
resolved  to  erect  an  addition  to  the  school 
building  to  better  accommodate  the  high 
school  department  At  both  places  the  State 
Superintendent  has  lately  addressed  the  peo- 
ple npon  the  subject  of  high  schools. 

Thb  Fall  Term  of  the  State  Institutions 
opens  as  follows:  State  University,  Septem- 
ber 8th;  Plaltevine  Normal  School,  Septem- 
btr  8th;  Whitewater  Normal  School,  Septem- 
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ber  1st;  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  August 
25th;  River  Falls,  August  sad;  the  Instltuaon 
for  the  Blind  at  Janesville,  September  8th; 
and  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Delavan,  September  1st. 

CoL.  E.  B.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  formerly  a  oit- 
iaen  of  this  state,  and  for  a  time  the  assistant 
state  superintendent  of  Illinois,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Racine  for  next  year.  Prof.  O.  S. 
Westcott,  who  has  been  employed  for  three 
years  in  the  double  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  schools  and  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  of  that  city,  holds  the  latter  place  with 
the  salary  of  $2,000  a  year. 

PBor.  Edwxh  R.  Smith,  principal  of  tho 
high  school  at  Burlington,  Racine  county, 
writes :  '*  I  send  a  programme  of  our  gradu- 
ating exercises,  held  June  25th.  The  class 
numbered  eight,  and  is  a  strong  one.  AH  the 
members  intend  to  teach.  The  year  has  been 
an  unusually  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 
Our  school  meeting  gave  us  a  new  board, 
who,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  reappointed 
the  old  teachers  at  the  same  salaries." 

Pbof.  U.  W.  DxifiNQ,'of  Neillsville,  Clark 
county,  publishes  a  report  of  the  school  under 
his  charge.  Ho  says :  **The  whole  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  for  the  year  ending  June  27, 
1879,  was  260,  with  a  total  attendanee  of  21,261^ 
days.  For  the  year  ending  June  8, 1880,  the 
enrollment  was  802,  with  an  attendance  of 
88,498  days,  being  a  gain  of  86  pupils  and 
6,S86M  days^  attendance.  The  number  of  non- 
resident pupils  has  largely  increased  over  last 
yearns  enrollment"  ■. 

SupT.  Mahoxxt,  of  Kenosha  county,  says, 
in  the  Telegraphy  ''The  superintendent  lefk^ 
home  Tuesday  afternoon  to  attend  the  State' 
Teachers^  Association  at  Madison.  The  super- 
intendents^ meeting,  which  took  place 
Wednesday  afternoon,  was,  to  him,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  programme.  Right 
here  we  will  say  that  those  superintendents* 
meetings  do  not  last  long  enough.  Instead 
of  a  half  day,  there  ought  to  be  a  two  days* 
session.  Nothing  can  be  settled  in  the  short 
time  that  is  allowed  for  the  meeting." 

Thb  Nobmal  Rboxnts  voted,  at  their  last 
meeting,  that  the  sum  of  $1,000  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  improving 
and  adorning  the!  grounds  of  the  several 
schools  under  their  charge.  This  sum  will 
be  distributed  [among  these  schools  by  the 
Executive  Committee,'according  to  their  re- 
spective needs.  A  competent  landscape  gar- 
dener will  be  employed  to  f^imish  a  plan  for 
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each  school,  before  any  expenditnfes  are 
made.  This  work  is  greatly  needed  on  the 
grounds  of  all  the  schools. 

Thb  PkUHviUe  Witnesi  says  the  addition 
to  the  Normal  School  is  now  a  fixed  fact. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  is 
substantially  that  proposed  by  Regent  Evans, 
to  extend  the  building  westwardly  on  Main 
street  45  by  65  feet,  making  the  addition  five 
feet  wider  and  five  feet  longer  than  the  soath 
wing.  This  improvement  will  afford  one 
more  entrance  hall  and  stairway,  one  more 
school-room,  six  recitation  rooms,  besides 
two  cloak  roomH  and  closets.  A  new  system 
of  ventilation  will  also  be  inclnded  for  tho 
south  wing  and  corridors. 

Thb  Banrur^  published  at  Black  River 
Falls,  says,  in  reference  to  Galesville  Univer- 
sity: ''This  institution  is  now  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity.  The  thorough  instruction 
in  the  common  English  branches,  as  well  as 
the  studies  of  a  higher  education,  greatly  in- 
creases the  popularity  of  the  school.  A  nor- 
mal teacher  is  added  to  the  faculty,  affording 
very  superior  advantages  for  those  desiring  to 
be  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach.  This  vaca- 
tion the  building  is  being  repaired,  and  an- 
other story  added,  making  a  spacious  chapel, 
and  comfortable,  attractive  rooms  throughout. 
For  obtaining  a  thorough  education  at  a 
small  cost,  Galesville  is  unsurpassed." 

At  the  annual  x ebtiito  of  the  Conductors 
of  Institutes,  held  at  La  Crosse  last  year, 
Prof.  A.  A.  Miller,  of  Waukesha,  presented  a 
paper  on  ''  tho  Means  and  Modes  of  Making 
Good  Speeches.**  This  we  published  last 
December  in  our  Journal  of  Education. 
It  has  been  republished  in  a  number  of  edu* 
cational  periodicals  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada.  This  is  certainly  a  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  the  article;  but  we  complain  that 
it  has  uniformly  been  credited  to  the  New 
York  School  Journalt  which  by  the  way  is 
not  usually  guUty  of  appropriating  other 
people^s  productions. 

Thz  Herald^  of  Sheboygan,  closes  tho  ac- 
count of  tho  late  graduation  exercises  of  the 
high  school  of  that  city  with  the  following 
paragraph :  "  In  presenting  the  diplomas  Prof. 
Harvey  made  a  very  excellent  address  to  the 
class,  showing  the  deep  int.  rest  and  affection 
he  cherished  for  each  member  of  it.  This 
parting  contained  more  than  the  usual  sig- 
nificance, since  these  are  the  last  students 
Prof.  Harvey  ever  expects  to  guide  up  the 
rugged  hill  to  graduation  day.  The  Herald 
cannot  close  this  article  without  congratulat- 


ing him  upon  the  grand  success  he  has  mads 
of  teaching,  and  also  to  express  congratula- 
tory sentiments  to  the  bar  of  the  city,  since 
he  is  soon  to  join  that  association.*' 

SuPT.  DiKK,  of  Polk  county,  thus  closes  his 
notice  of  the  teachers*  institute  to  be  held  this 
month:  "It  is  expected  that  every  teacher, 
and  every  other  person  contemplating  teach- 
ing in  this  county  during  the  ensuing  year, 
will  be  present  as  an  active  working  men- 
bcr  of  the  institute  during  the  entire  ses> 
sion  thereof.  School  boards  arc  earnestly  re- 
quested to  employ  only  such  teachers  as  are 
alive,  earnest,  and  progressive,  and  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  determining  this  than  by 
noting  the  effort  put  forth  by  teachers  to 
qualify  themselves  for  their  work.  Bach  car- 
tificite  issued  this  fall  will  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  days  the  holder  attended  this  insti- 
tute." 

The  Omro  Journal^  of  recent  date,  elves  a 
notice  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  high 
school  at  that  place.  In  the  examination 
of  the  classes,  a  committee  of  six  citlzeni 
appointed  by  the  school  board  participated, 
and  assisted  in  fixing  the  standing  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies.  The  Journal  says 
further  in  regard  to  the  services  of  the  princi- 
pal: ''The  results  are  in  a  high  degree  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Rood  is  a  good  organiser.  Sel- 
dom do  we  find  an  educator  who  governs  so 
well  and  to  all  appearance  with  so  little  effort 
The  efi'ort  has  not  been  wanting,  however, 
for  the  progress  ef  the  past  year  in  our  public 
schools  has  not  been  made  by  simply  letting 
things  drop  into  their  places.** 

The   International  Educational    Con- 
gress will  convene  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in 
September,  1883.    M.  Convreur  will  be  presi- 
dent, and  M.  Buls,  secretary.    There  will  be 
six  sections,  which  may  be  subdivided  by  the 
committee  on  organization,  if  necessary  or 
desirable.    The  object  of  the  congress  will  be 
to  Camiliarlze   the  educational   public  with 
"the    social    and    pedagogical  questions** 
which  are  involved  in  all  degrees  of  teaching. 
Each  speaker  will  speak  in  his  own  language. 
Twenty  or  more  qnestioui  are  to  be  discussed 
in  each  degree  or  grade  of  teaching.    Twenty- 
five  were  selected  for  primary  instruction,  em- 
bracing nearly  all  leading  subjects  under  that 
head.    In  academic  instruction,  the  battle 
ground  will  be  between  classical  and  scientific 
studies ;  each  would  confine  the  other  to  nar- 
rower limits.    The  distribution  of  historical 
studies  and  the  natural  sciences,  Is  another 
of  the  twenty  questions  in  this  departmeat 
The  liberty  of  the  professor  with  rogard  to 
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doctrlnM  contradicting  the  religtone  ideas  of 
the  people  in  geoeral*  is  to  be  discussed  in 
the  department  of  higher  education.  Here  is 
another:  "How  can  official  programmes 
'most  suitably  fix  the  order  of  studies!'*  An 
Internationa]  exhibition  of  school  furniture 
and  apparatus  will  also  be  connected  with  the 
congress. 

RxT.  A.  D.  Mato,  associate  editor  of  the 
National  Journal  of  Education^  publishes 
the  following:  ''At  the  State  Normal  School 
in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  we  recently  saw  a  more 
complete  organization  of  the  practice  depart- 
ment than  we  have  witnessed  before.  A 
school  of  two  hundred  children,  representing 
the  various  primary  and  grammar  grades,  is 
established  under  the  mastership  of  Professor 
Brlggs,  assisted  by  several  effective  critic- 
teachers.  The  kindergarten  department  is 
admirably  handled  by  Miss  Fisher,  an  accom- 
plished pupil  of  Miss  Blow,  of  St.  Louis. 
Every  morning  the  work  to  be  done  is  laid 
out  by  this  effective  corps  of  model  instruc- 
tion. Tba  pupil-teachers  are  thus  sure  of  sup- 
port. In  a  school  that  \i  itself  a  model,  while 
their  "  prentice  work  "  is  done  under  the  eye 
of  accomplished  instructors.  This  arrange- 
ment disposes  of  the  chronic  objection  to  the 
practice  department,  that  it  is  a  mere  school 
for  crude  experimenting.  If  our  normal 
schools  In  New  England  propose  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  ages,  they  should  lose  no  more 
time  in  profitless  discussion  over  the  utility 
of  a  practice  department.  This  department 
has  vindicated  itself  wherever  it  has  had  a 
fair  trial,  and  is  the  chief  point  of  superiority 
in  the  State  normal  schools  of  New  York  and 
the  Northwest/* 

Statb  Suft.  Gowkb,  of  Michigan,  has  lately 
issued  his  Annual  Report  for  1879.  From  it 
the  following  facts  on  attendance  are  gath- 
ered by  the  Lansing  Republican:  "While 
the  increase  of  school  children  during  the 
year  has  been  10,187,  the  total  attendance  up- 
on school  is  17,564  less  than  1878.  With  about 
the  same  increase  of  pupils  in  each,  the  at- 
tendance at  graded  schools  has  increased 
2,269,  and  decreased  19,958  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance has  been  8J2  in  the  ungraded  primary 
schools,  and  6-10  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
graded  schools.  The  last  decrease  may  be 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  at- 
tendance at  private  graded  schools  in  the 
larger  cities,  maintained  by  churches,  etc., 
the  reports  showing  an  increase  of  several 
thousands  in  this  direction.  But  this  does 
not  apply  to  ungraded  country  schools,  and  as 


the  non-resident  attendance  on  city  schools 
from  rural  districts  shows  a  decrease,  the  su- 
perintendent is  forced  to  conclude  that  this 
decrease  of  attendance  on  primary  schools  is 
almost  solely  attributable  to  a  lack  ef  respect 
for  them,  resulting  f^om  the  present  system 
of  superintendency.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  township  system,  the  standard  of  teach- 
ers^ qualifications  in  the  rural  districts  has 
depreciated  at  least  60  per  cent.,  and  wages 
have  decreased  about  ^  per  cent.  This  view 
is  ably  supported  by  the  reports  of  the  town- 
ship superintendents  themselves,  published 
in  this  report.^^ 

The  "  townihip  system  "  above  alluded  to 
is  not  a  town  organization,  under  one  board, 
but  the  substitution  of  town  in  place  of  county 
superintendents. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Ballaktine,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, makes  the  following  fall  observations 
en  the  spelling  reform :  **  It  might  be  thought 
that  spellng  reform  should  begin  in  our  pri- 
mary schools,  but  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  oposition  wil  prove  that  our 
coleges  must  take  the  lead.  The  almost 
religious  reverence  of  the  people  for  our  pres- 
ent spellng  has  been  often  ridiculed,  but  still 
exists.  Only  the  coleges  can  break  it  down. 
They  are  the  crown  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem—the court  of  last  appeal  in  intellectual 
maters.  It  is  like  the  breaking  up  the  system 
of  taboo  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  only  the 
King's  example  could  sanction  the  bold  ino- 
vatlon.  Let  at  least  a  half  dozen  of  our  re- 
spectabl  coleges  advance  together  and  print 
their  catalogs,  programs,  examination  papers, 
schedules  of  reports  in  reformed  spelling. 
Some  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines  ar 
doing  a  magnificent  work,  but  they  cannot 
advance  or  even  hold  their  ground  nnles  sup- 
ported. 

*'  Our  great  fllologlsts  hav  shown  that  the 
idea  of  retaining  the  present  spellng  for  its 
etymological  value  is  fntll.  The  mere  spellng 
of  a  word  cannot  suggest  its  etymology  unles 
the  reader  has  studied  the  original  language, 
and,  in  that  case,  he  knows  it,  however  the 
word  maybe  speled.  Having  never  studied 
Anglo-Saxon,  I  do  not  find  that  the  daily  sight 
of  biz  speled  b-u-s-I,  has  any  tendency  to 
teach  me  the  history  of  the  word  more  than 
the  daily  sight  of  a  hunch-backt  cripl  has  to 
teach  me  the  date  and  details  of  the  melan- 
choly fMJcident  or  disease  that  distorted  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  having  studied  Greek,  I 
know  that  surgeon  was  originally  cheirourgos, 
and  means  hand- worker,  and  I  know  it  Just 
as  well  as  if  we  stU  speled  It^  as  we  used  to, 
chlturgeon.'^ 
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Caltin,  of  Iowa  State  University.] 

Natural  science  is  rather  an  indefinite  term.  At  present  it  is  gen- 
erally used  as  equivalent  to  natural  history;  but  here  again  comes  a 
difficulty,  for  different  persons  have  different  conceptions  of  the  limi- 
tations of  natural  history,  and  any  definition  of  what  it  may  mean  on 
the  lips  of  each  one  that,  utters  it  becomes  impossible.  We  will  not 
go  far  amiss,  however,  if  we  assume  that  natural  science  and  the 
science  that  deals  with  life  and  life-phenomena  of  every  kind  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Thus  limited,  it  becomes  synonymous  with 
biology,  and  the  latter  term,  being  more  appropriate,  and  being, 
withal,  susceptible  of  accurate  definition,  is  now  very  generally 
adopted.  My  theme  then  might  be  rendered  Biology  in  the  Schools; 
but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  put  obstacles  under  the  the  form  of  hard 
names  in  any  one's  way,  we  will  still  adhere  to  the  old  term,  and 
merely  explain  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  be  the  discussion,  in  a 
very  general  way,  of  the  place  that  books  and  specimens  should  have 
in  leading  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  the  form,  structure,  habits,  and 
life  histories  of  common  living  things. 

I  assume  that  in  the  serious  teaching  of  natural  science,  the  teacher 
is  likely  to  feel,  first  of  all,  the  need  of  books;  and  this  need,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  the  one  that  at  present  cannot  well  be  supplied.  Not 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  books,  professing  to  be  exactly  what  the 
teacher  wants.  We  have  science  primers,  fourteen  week's  series,  and 
every  possible  grade  as  to  size  and  quality  up  to  the  pretentious  man- 
1  — Vol.  X.— No.  9. 
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ual,  and  it  may  seem  that  any  reasonable  teacher  should  find  some- 
thing to  fit  the  work  he  would  like  to  do.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
that  one  great  obstacle  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science  is  the  fact 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  books  suited  to  the  purpose  are 
yet  to  be  written. 

I  ku'oyr  it  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  decry  the  use  of  books 
altogeth^^'  and  I  freely  admit  that  there  is  too  much  reason  for  be-  \ 

lieving  that  in  so-called  science  teaching,  books  have  long  usurped 
the  place  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  When  we  see  teachers  and 
pupils  drawing  all  their  information  from  the  book,  and  deceiving 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  by  studying  and  reciting  so  many  pages 
of  text,  they  are  mastering  science,  it  is  hard  to  keep  from  join- 
ing the  cry,  and  concurring  in  the  wish  that  there  was  not  a  single 
scientific  text-book  in  existence.  We  feel  that  in  that  case  much 
time,  now  wasted,  might  be  saved;  much  energy,  now  misspent,  might 
be  directed  to  some  useful  purpose;  much  self  conceit,  and  self-delu- 
sion, now  engendered  and  encouraged,  might  have  no  occasion  for 
being.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman  who  attained  some  prominence  as 
an  educator  in  one  of  the  northwestern  states,  and  who,  as  a  professor 
,for  some  years  in  one  of  the  leading  colleges,  gave  instruction  in 
geology.  I  have  it  on  the  best  of  authority,  that  during  all  that  time 
he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance,  derived  from  actual  study,  with 
any  of  the  wonderful  and  significant  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life 
that  occupied  the  earth  during  the  grand  old  periods  concerning:  which 
he  and  his  classes  talked  so  glibly.  He  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a 
fossil,  and  would  not  have  known  one  if  he  had  seen  it.  He  taught 
the  whole  round  of  sciences  in  the  same  way.  So  many  words  made 
up  the  daily  exercise,  but  nowhere  was  there  contact  with  a  single 
fact.  It  was  a  common  experience  with  those  who  knew  him  best  in 
later  years,  to  see  him  swell  with  pride  and  indulge  in  self-gratulation 
on  the  great  breadth  of  his  culture.  Had  he  not  had  a  thorough  sci- 
entific, as  well  as  literary  training,  and  was  he  not  the  person  of  all 
persons  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
old  education  and  the  new?  Should  you  conclude  that,  however 
broad  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments  may  have  been,  they  were 
both  fearfully  shallow,  and  altogether  insufficient  to  save  him  from 
being  offensively  ridiculous,  I  could  think  of  no  facts  or  arguments 
that  would  cause  you  to  change  your  opinion.  I  introduce  this  as  an 
extreme  case  of  the  pernicious  use  and  influence  of  books.  Such 
cases  are,  haply,  rarer  now,  but  the  few  that  do  occasionally  come  to 
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light  have  led  some  thoughtful  and  careful  teachers  to  believe  that 
real  progress  in  teaching  natural  science  requires  that  books  be  en- 
tirely discarded,  and  nothing  allowed  in  the  recitation  room  but 
teacher,  specimens,  and  pupils.  Such  teaching  would  certainly  be  an 
immense  improvement  on  the  other,  but  I  must  believe  that  it  will 
fall  short  in  most  cases  of  giving  the  best  possible  results.  There  is 
a  place,  after  all,  for  books.  So  long  as  the  average  teacher  is  not, 
and  can  not  be,  a  universal  genius,  books  are  indispensable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  range  of  natural  science  is  practi- 
cally infinite.  To  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  becoming  ac-* 
quainted  with  all  the  multitudes  of  organic  things,  living  and  extinct^ 
it  would  be  altogether  unwise  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  the  study 
of  more  than  a  very  limited  number  in  schools  of  any  grade  designed 
for  general  education.  The  several  departments  of  natural  science, — 
the  plants  and  animals,  with  their  grand  divisions,  their  classes  and 
orders,  and  even  their  families,  with  their  peculiarities  of  anatomy ,. 
physiology,  embryology,  and  so  oij  to  the  end  of  the  list, —  these  all 
must  be  divided  up  and  parceled  out  among  the  specialists,  each  one 
of  whom  pushes  his  knowledge  to  the  very  utmost  limit  in  his  own 
little  sphere,  without  professing  to  know  more  than  ordinarily  well- 
informed  people  concerning  matters  that  lie  outside  the  subjects  claim- 
ing and  receiving  his  special  attention.  The  knowledge  of  nature 
possessed  by  this  generation  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  but  it  is  not 
measured  by  the  information  that  is  now,  or  could  possibly  be,  in 
possession  of  any  one  individual,  but  is  rather  the  sum  of  all  that  is 
known  by  all  the  special  workers  in  science,  where  each  one  cultivates 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  boundless  field.  Since  the  mastering 
of  any  considerable  part  of  natural  science  transcends  the  powers  of 
the  most  gifted  individual,  even  when  his  life  is  devoted  to  the  work, 
it  must  be  plain  that  schools,  with  their  limited  time  and  courses,  de- 
signed for  general  culture  and  information,  must  exercise  some  sort 
of  selection  as  to  what  is  most  worthy  to  receive  attention  in  the  time- 
allotted  to  scientific  study.  The  great  majority  of  mankind  must 
always  be  content  with  knowing  only  a  very  few  of  the  leading  and 
more  significant  facts,  and  these,  fortunately,  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  careful  study  of  a  comparatively  few  well-selected  forms. 

This  matter  of  selecting  and  presenting  the  important  facts  of  nat- 
ural science  provides  a  very  large  place  for  books.  These  books  will 
differ  materially  from  the  books  of  the  past  in  many  respects.  They 
will  not  be  the  work  of  mere  compilers,  or  of  any  "  bom  text-book 
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U&1,  and  it  may  seem  that  any  reasonable  teacher  should  ^ 
thing  to  fit  the  work  he  would  like  to  do.     Nevertheler^        . 
that  one  great  obstacle  to  the  teaching  of  natural  sc^^  g      g 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  hooka  suited  tf^%-_^      ^ 
yet  to  he  written.  ■  ^  ^^  %.     % 

I  k'riow  it  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  ^Q  f%  -^  %■  %  ^      9 
altogethdc,' and  I  freely  admit  that  there  ii/^f'f'^  ^  %■      ^ 
lieviug  that  in  so-called  science  teaching,"  %  9-  ^  ^%  ^       % 
the  place  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  ,%.'^  '^^  %"  ^  '^  %     ^ 
pupils  drawing  all  their  information  '^f'%%%%'^$%^      V^. 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  hy  stud'J  rf  C  S  ^  "^  1'  ^  a'  "^      ^ 
of  text,  they  are  mastering  sciencj'  ^.^  \  f''%_%_  *  %^'  ,z 
iug  the  cry,  and  concurring  i        g  |,  J  ^  g'  5  I'  jf  >^  ?-.  .  "■ 
scientific  text-book  in  existt         |&.  l^ll^I  t  ^  %^  %  "^ 
time,  now  wasted,  might  be  ai         I"  1  3  ^  S  <  ^  tf- 1-   -    ■     ■        ,- 
be  directed  to  acme  useful  pj         ^  '€  ^  §  ^  B  -J   .  "■    -    "^   *" 
sion,  now  engendered  and  j  I  i-j  f^  i  |-       *"$'''*   ^  ■' 
being.     I  once  knew  a  w/i-A\i'%%--^       S  *   '  -"" 

an  educator  in  one  ^^^a\%%^  t  %}'  \.     ^  .icained 

,for  some  years  in  oiii^^ll- f- 1 1  ^  *  -"joks  will  be 

geology.     IhaTeit'|;'ng  I  |  |,S'^  .,g  time  and  energy 

he  hadnot  the  8lifr/^j  f  I  1 'I  ,»e  spent  in  all  sorts  of 

any  of  the  v/onSiilf^^-f  oks  will  hardly  be  committed 

that  occupied  e^f^  \  »  ,.eat  wrong  would  be  done  if  they 

he  and  his  clPi^|  §■  f  iieeome,  themselves,  the  sole  objects  of 

fossil,  and  to'?  |  .  as  guides  to  direct  pupils  in  the  way  of 

the  whole  A- ?         .at  hands. 

up  the  d-ir         ,i  have  tried  to  describe,  adapted  to  the  different 
fact.    J       ji  it  is  desirable  to  give  instruction  in  natural  science, 
later  ■     ,en  sometime.     For  the  present  the  teacher  must  be  con- 
on  t    j  what  he  can  with  the  opportunities  he  can  command.     He 
en.ad  better  books  and  will  be  able  to  do  more  satisfactory  work 
ytany,  perhaps,  than  in  anything  else,  and  yet  our  school  botanies 
j{  largely  in  that  they  require  only  so  much  practical  study  of  the 
jgnt  as  is  needed  for  classification.    Indeed,  nearly  all  our  text-hooks 
,'  jeem  pervaded  with  the  idea  that  the  only  purpose  for  which  we  study 
organic  things  is  to  learn  the  names  and  systematic  position  of  as 
many  species  as  possible,  and  teachers  and  pupils,  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  books,  have  busied  themselves  in  loading  the  mem- 
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cry  with  immefnse  amounts  of  useless  rubbish.  In  botany  there  is 
one  good  feature,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  the  fact  that  the  plant  must 
actually  be  handled  and  some  of  its  external  characters  studied  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  name;  in  Zoology,  according  to  the  common 
plan,  the  case  is  very  much  worse.  When  Tennetfs  Manual  of  Zobl- 
^y — ^  good  enough  book  in  its  place  —  becomes  the  text-book,  and 
the  class  is  pushed  through  in  a  single  term,  as  happens  in  some  high 
schools,  the  work  done  is  the  very  farthest  possible  from  anything 
that  would  rank  as  scientific.  For  the  most  part  there  is  no  actual 
study  of  the  animals  described,  nor  can  there  be  without  an  enormous 
museum;  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  all  the  species,  whose  names 
and  characters  are  so  laboriously  learned  and  recited,  would  afterwards 
be  recognized  by  any  of  the  pupils.  There  was  a  time  when  natural- 
ists directed  their  attention  largely  to  making  catalogue  of  species, 
bat  that  was  when  natural  science  was  in  its  infancy.  At  that  time 
text-books  could  do  no  morp  than  follow  the  direction  in  which  na- 
ture was  studied,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  books  and  schools  should 
forever  continue  the  impossible  and  unprofitable  work  of  converting 
pupils  into  living  catalogues  of  the  world's  fauna  and  flora.  The 
world  is  older  now  and  knowledge  is  much  more  perfect;  students  of 
nature  are  catching  glimpses  of  the  real  meaning  of  things;  and 
schools,  if  they  would  keep  abreast  of  the  thought  of  their  time, 
must  abandon  the  conning  of  lists  and  prepare  to  grapple  with  facts 
and  problems  of  grander  significance. 

Permit  me  to  present,  by  way  of  illustration  only,  a  few  samples  of 
the  material  on  which  we  may  draw  at  will  for  a  course  of  study  in 
natural  science. 

The  great  tests  of  organization,  that  living  things  assimilate  food 
and  in  the  process  bring  about  new  chemical  combinations,  that  they 
grow  by  what  is  known  as  intussusception,  and  that  they  reproduce 
their  kind,  may  be  verified  by  observations  and  experiments  on  all 
sorts  of  organic  forms.  At  least  the  optical  characters  of  the  essen- 
tial matter  of  life,  protoplasm,  may  be  made  familiar.  The  pupil 
should  see  it  under  various  conditions.  The  amoeba,  as  it  flows  over 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  will  illustrate  one  of  its  simpler  phases. 
Slightly  modified  forms  will  be  seen  in  the  higher  protozoa.  Take  a 
few  hairs  from  the  young  buds  of  the  pumpkin  or  squash  and  the 
cells  will  be  found  to  contain  amoebarlike  protoplasm  that  creeps 
round  and  round,  and  back  and  forth,  and  over  and  under,  in  a  man- 
ner that  cannot  but  deeply  impress  even  the  dullest  observer.    In  the 
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cells  of  chara  we  find  the  very  same  substance  surging  in  perfect  tor- 
rents, beating  against  the  cell  wall  and  finally  sweeping  away  in 
magnificent  curves  when  farther  progress  in  a  given  direction  becomes 
impossible.  All  through  the  spring  and  summer  the  eggs  of  pond 
snails  are  abundant.  They  are  deposited  on  stems  and  leaves  of  sub- 
merged plants.  They  are  themselves  transparent,  and  are  imbedded 
in  a  transparent,  gelatinous  matrix.  The  little  masses  are  easily 
•collected,  and  by  observing  them  at  different  stages  of  development 
the  pupil  will  soon  see  for  himself  that  animal  tissues  arise  from  an 
aggregation  of  amoeba-like  cells,  having  all  the  appearance  of  simple 
protoplasm.  Observations  of  this  kind  may  be  extended  as  far  as  you 
please,  but  it  will  not  require  many  such  to  lead  the  observer  to  the 
Tery  conclusion  we  wish  him  to  reach,  namely,  that  the  physical 
basis  of  life  is  the  same  throughout  all  animated  nature^  and  that,  so 
far  as  composition  of  living  parts  is  concerned,  no  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  a  plant  and  an  animal.  No  lectures,  however  many 
or  however  brilliant,  no  recitations,  however  studiously  prepared  on 
the  one  hand  or  cleverly  conducted  on  the  other,  would  impress  the 
great  truth  of  the  fundamental  unity  existing  throughout  the  whole 
organic  kingdom  as  deeply  and  permanently  and  thoroughly  as  a  few 
well  directed  observations. 

The  observations  from  which  we  learned  something  of  protoplasm 
should  also  give  us  a  clear  picture  of  an  organic  cell.    Stripping  it  of 
all  unessential  parts  we  come  at  last  to  the  amoeba  and  conclude  that 
the  living  cell  necessarily  consists  only  of  living  protoplasm.    In 
many  organisms  that  are  made  up  of  just  one  cell  and  in  many  cells 
.that  have  been  woven  into  organic  tissues  we  find  somewhere  an  ag- 
gregation of  the  protoplasm  into  a  denser  mass  which  shades  off  more 
or  less  abruptly  into  the  ordinary  cell  contents.    This  is  the  nucleus, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  universally  present,  it,  at  one  time,- 
entered  into  the  naturalist's  conception  of  a  cell  and  a  cell  was  de- 
fined as  a  mass  of  nucleated  protoplasm.    We  often  find  something 
like  a  nucleus  swept  round  with  the  current  in  the  cells  of  chara. 
We  find  a  denser  spot  as  the  center  from  which  streams  of  protoplasm 
radiate  and  to  which  they  return  in  the  hairs  of  spiderwort.    In  some 
cells,  as  in  the  hairs  of  the  sqaush,  there  even  seems  to  be  more  than 
one  center  of  activity,  for  there  are  a  number  of  denser  aggregations, 
and  each  one  becomes  the  radiating  or  converging  point  for  numer- 
ous living  streams.    But  organic  cells  can  be  shown  to  exist  almost 
everywhere  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  of  uniform  density,  and  only 
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a  limited  series  of  observations  will  be  needed  to  convince  the  pupil 
that  a  nucleus  has  no  necessary  place  in  our  ideal  or  typical  cell.    The 
protoplasm  often  weaves  for  itself  a  protective  covering  of  some  kind; 
and  the  earlier  observers,  attaching  more  importance  to  the  dead  case 
that  was  easily  seen  than  to  the  living  contents  which  were  not  so 
readily  perceived,  regarded  the  cell  wall  as  essential,  and  gave  us  a 
definition  of  a  cell  that  has  suffered  extensive  modification  at  the 
hands  of  more  recent  and  more  accurate  observers.    The  cell  wall 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  living  protoplasm  that  the  oyster  shell 
bears  to  the  living  moUusk.    Each  is  useful  in  the  particular  instance 
in  which  we  find  it,  but  neither  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  the  typical 
unit  to  which  it  belongs.    A  mollusk  may  be  just  as  perfect  as  a 
moUusk  can  be  without  a  shell,  and  the  student  will  soon  see  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  a  little  mass  of  living  protoplasm  may 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  a  perfect  cell.    The  truth,  that  the  cell  is 
the  unit  out  of  which  the  organisms  and  organic  tissues  of  every  ' 
kind  are  constructed,  will  become  apparent,  even  without  formal  state* 
ment;  as  observations  of  the  kind  suggested  proceed.    The  fact  that 
plants  and  animals  cannot  be  distinguished  on  account  of  any  motil- 
ity in  the  one  or  fixedness  in  the  other  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  few 
moments  having  the  pupils  take  note  of  the  wonderful  movements 
displayed  by  bacteria,  protococcus,  diatoms  and  other  active  veget- 
able cells.    Let  the  pupils  study  carefully  some  small,  growing  plant, 
observing  under  wise  direction  the  roots  and  rootlets  with  their  char- 
acteristic features;  let  them  make  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  stem  and  note  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  cellular  and 
vascular  tissues;  let  the  leaves  be    examined  and    their  stomata, 
chlorophyl  bearing  cells  and  other  structural  characters  be  made  out 
by  actual  observation ;  let  a  few  of  the  more  common  modifications  in 
the  form  and  function  of  root,  stem  and  leaf  be  noted;  carry  the 
work  on  as  far  as  time  will  allow,  following  the  development  of  leaf 
and  fiower  and  fruit,  and  your  class  will  have  such  real,  abiding 
knowledge,  clearly  and  definitely  impressed,  as  will  make  the  subse- 
quent private  study  of  works  on  structural  or  systematic  botany  a 
profitable  exercise. 

In  this  age  when  the  complex  relations  of  organic  things  excite  a 
profounder  interest  than  ever  before,  when  press  and  pulpit  and  ros- 
trum unite  in  keeping  the  subject  before  the  public  attention,  it 
would  seem  that  some  knowledge  of  the  different  types  of  structure 
among  plants  and  animals  might  well  become  a  part  of  the  common 
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cells  of  chara  we  find  the  very  same  substance  surging  in  r  , 
rents,  beating  against  the  cell  wall  and  finally  sweer'       '•    Beyond 
magnificent  curves  when  farther  progress  in  a  given  d;  'hat  separate 

impossible.    All  through  the  spring  and  summe-   '       -nation  might 
snails  are  abundant.    They  are  deposited  on  ste-  .  that  furnish  the 

merged  plants.    They  are  themselves  transpa-     .        ^'  /^^  example,  the 
in  a  transparent,  gelatinous  matrix.     Tb  arefuUy  studied  and 

-collected,  and  by  observing  them  at  diffp  P^  »»*  t»ie  fern,  the 

the  pupil  will  soon  see  for  himself  thp  ^gamous  and  cryptoga- 

aggregation  of  amoebarlike  ceUs,  hav'  ^^}y  ^ay  m  which  the  real 

protoplasm.    Observations  of  this  1  '^'    I*  "««'  ^  "^"""^d  that 

please,  but  it  will  not  require  m»         -'^  fr«»t  °^  *!»«  orea>is  ^^^  answer 

Tery  conclusion  we  wish  hiu'       .  :>"«'  ^^^^^^  7^^*°*  *^e=»5  ^"t  t^« 

•     .     r  IT  •   i.1.    « r.  i-u^,^,      -»^^i^  seasons  and  the  common  moulds 

basis  of  life  is  the  same  thro'  xi    .   ^ i         .         i    i     ^  . 

T  -i.-      r.c  i:«;«      .*i^  seasons,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  in- 

far  as  composition  of  livm  '  n.       i  i.-        n^y.        j 

J  1.  i.  «i«^4.  «     ne  pupil  will  observe  the  relation  of  the  seeds 

drawn  between  a  plant »    7^  ^   *^        r  lu      •  j  -r  v.       -n 

T.  V  -IT     i.    ^    >/ir  the  cones  01  the  pines  and  spruces,  if  he  will 

or  however  brilliant,  r  y^f  ^^  /^         ' 

.,  ,      ,        .       .*"^e  iJ^  diiierent  directions  and  make  himself  familiar 

line  one  nanci  or  ciev.  //^        aii         •  ■         •iii  11 

f  f    fli    f  tb     ^''^^^  under  the  microscope,  he  will  be  prepared  to 

.    .  .     ^       iJ^ali^T  characters  by  which  that  queer,  old-fashioned 

11  T     i.  f   •  i/ «  the  gymnosperms,  is  set  apart  from  all  the  rest  of 
well  directed  r  >^^'        ^-^     .    /         '  *^ 

Th     Vk      r^y^lki^S^^^'    "^^^  ^^  '^"^  other  groups;  whenever  pos- 

1 1    1     /•*^//7«l  observation  determine  the  grounds  of  separation  be- 
should  alF  i,'^/^" 

-./  jj>j5 should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.    An  effort  shou^ld  be 
V  impress  a  few  definite  images  embodying  the  broad  distinc* 
. ,         p^0at  set  off  the  grand  divisions  one  from  the  other.    The  struct- 
^ifedtures  of  the  protozoa  will  be  clearly  understood  after  a  few  ex- 
■         ples  have  been  studied.    There  are  scores  of  species  that  can  be 
/       ^'ned  readily  enough,  and  any  one  of  them  will  make  it  clear  that 
/       ^  must  recognize  a  division  of  animals  in  which  the  cell  and  the  in- 
jifidual  are  co-extensive.    A  few  of  the  different  species  may  be  used 
iiO  show  that,  while  among  the  more  highly  specialized  forms  the  cell 
undergoes  wonderful  modification,  yet  at  the  other  extreme  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  as  perfect  as  can  be  and  the  cell  retain  its  ideal  sim- 
plicity. 

Fresh-water  sponges  are  common  enough,  but  they,  are  difficult  to 
study,  and  will  hardly  be  made  to  enforce  any  facts  of  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  them  in  a  general  school  course. 
The  fresh- water  hydra,  however,  can  be  found  in  every  neighborhood,, 
and  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  plan  of  structure  characterizing  one 
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^  ost  interesting  dirisions  of  the  animal  kingdom;  it  will  also 

*^^  ne  of  the  most  interesting  stages  of  development  among 

^..       s>  "'nals.    The  many-celled  hydra  stands  very  near  the  one- 

'4  .p^  \  for  the  several  cells  show  only  the  merest  trace  of  a 

,  %r,        f.  "»©  diflferentiated  into  tissues.    To  another  class  of 

^    *\  ^.  hydra  is  our  only  available  type,  we  owe  at  once 

*  '.  -  ^  ****  "^eefs  of  our  tropical  seas,  and  the  larger  part  of 
V>      n     si         ^  Jestone  that  take  so  important  a  part  in  con- 

•  ^    •     ■'-.  ,  .dtions  of  this  great  Northwest.    If  the  student 

-^..  \^"t^  ^e  plan  of  hydra,  he  will  readily  understand  your  de- 

.   "^   -  .  the  modifications  needed  to  produce  such  organisms  as 

*  ad  died  in  the  Paleozoic  seas,  and  bequeathed  to  us  such  wealth 
.  lossil  corals  as  now  enrich  the  cabinet  of  every  interested  collector. 

The  plan  of  structure  illustrated  by  the  star-fish  and  sea  urchin, 
will  be  omitted  for  want  of  specimens  in  which  it  can  be  studied;  but 
the  snail  and  fresh-water  clam  abound  everywhere,  affording  excellent 
examples  of  the  molluscan  type,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  type 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different  classes.  MoUusks 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  dissect,  you  will  find,  and  pupils  will  proba* 
bly  require  more  help  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  work,  but 
after  all  the  time  needed  to  demonstrate  the  main  outlines  of  the 
plan  will  be  well  spent.  The  alimentary  and  circulatory  apparatus, 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  nerves  and  nerve  centers, 
should  be  made  out  if  nothing  more.  In  following  the  course  herein 
briefly  sketched,  we  reach,  first  of  all,  in  the  moUusk,  and  animal 
with  blood  and  muscles  and  nerves,  and  other  structural  elements  well 
differentiated,  one  from  the  other,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  opportunity  to  go  over,  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  microscopic 
appearance  of  these  several  tissues. 

The  earth  worm,  cray-fish  and  grasshopper,  are  always  available, 
and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  material  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  essential  structure  of  the  articulate  divisions.  Huxley  and 
Martinis  Elementary  Biology^  and  Huxley's  recent  contribution  to  the 
International  Scientific  Series,  have  lent  the  crayfish  more  than  usual 
interest,  and  have  made  it  possible  for  persons  of  little  previous  expe- 
rience to  follow  out  the  details  of  anatomy,  etc.,  of  this  much-studied 
crustacean.  It  may,  therefore,  receive  more  than  the  ordinary  share 
of  attention,  and  may  be  used  as  the  means  of  giving  experience  in 
the  careful,  delicate,  thorough-going  methods,  whereby  ultimate  re- 
sults are  reached  in  this  department  of  science. 
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Then  that  great  martyr  to  science,  the  frog,  will  suffer  uncomplain- 
ingly for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  vertebrate  type  and  giving 
additional  practice  in  the  work  of  demonstrating  essential  and  minor 
details.  Huxley  and  Martin's  Biology  will  give  you  all  needed  direc- 
tions. Examples  of  the  different  vertebrate  classes  are  easily  pro- 
cured and  may  be  dissected  far  enough  to  make  out  the  class  distinc- 
tions without  consuming  very  much  time  or  requiring  very  expensive 
apparatus. 

By  pursuing  some  such  course  in  some  such  WRy  as  herein  sug- 
gested, our  pupils  will  learn  something  of  science;  by  following  the 
only  methods  contemplated  by  some  of  our  text-books,  the  pupils 
study  nothing  but  literature,  and  a  very  worthless  and  inferior  qual- 
ity of  literature  at  that.  The  foundations  of  scientific  knowledge 
must  be  laid  in  real,  solid,  substantial  facts.  To  lay  such  foundations 
there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  association,  and  ^'  have  pupils  study  things  and  not  the 
mere  symbols  and  semblances  of  things." 

•  •  • 


ON  TEACHERS'  LIBRARIES. 


<A  Paper  by  Snpt.  D.  D.  Parsons,  read  before  the  Convention  of  the  County  and  City  Saperin> 

tendents,  at  Madison,  July  7, 18S0.)t 

The  Teachers'  Library,  in  Richland  county,  was  organized  in  1877, 
with  a  total  membership  of  53,  and  now  we  have  220  members.  We 
commenced  with  72  volumes,  and  we  now  have  328  volumes.  It  was 
commenced  as  a  Teachers'  Library,  but  now  it  is  one  for  the  people  in 
general. 

BOOKS. 

We  have  excellent  works  for  teachers  —  such  authors  as  Wicker- 
sham,  Phelps,  Holbrook,  Northend,  Page,  Hart  and  others.  We  now 
have  the  biography  of  many  noted  persons  of  all  ages,  among  whom 
we  mention  Jay,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Boone,  Lincoln,  Patrick  Henry, 
Jefferson,  Washington,  Bonaparte,  Cortez,  King  Phillip,  Pestalozzi, 
and  Arnold,  and  many  of  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain^  France,  and 
other  countries.  We  have  all  of  Abbot's  histories,  Rollins'  ancient 
history,  Agnes  Strickland's  histories,  histories  of  many  of  the  States, 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries  and  places.  We  have  a 
variety  of  books  of  travel,  and  books  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  among 
which  we  mention  the  following:  Advice  to  Young  Men,  Advice  to 
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Young  Women,  Wonders  of  the  Arctic  World,  Shakespeare's  works 
in  separate  volumes,  by  Rolfe,  Chamber's  English  Literature,  Ancient 
America,  Science  Primers,  Mound  Builder,  Home  Influences,  How 
to  Educate  Yourself,  Cook's  Voyages,  Grecian  Mythology,  Half  Hours 
with  the  Telescope,  all  of  Matthew's  works.  Wonders  of  the  Deep, 
and  many  others. 

HOW    OBTAIKED. 

Books  are  obtained  through  the  membership  fee  of  one  dollar,  the 
the  ye^ly  dues  of  twenty-five  cents  from  each  member,  through  do- 
nations from  those  having  suitable  books,  and  from  entertainments. 

LOCATIOK  OF  BOOKS. 

At  first  the  books  were  located  at  five  different  points  in  the  county, 
but  as  other  points  desired  books,  the  constitution  was  so  changed 
that  any  point  furnishing  five  members,  might  have  a  portion  of  the 
books.  At  the  present  time  the  books  are  located  within  the  reach  of 
all  of  the  people  of  the  county.  We  now  have  the  books  located  at 
sixteen  points,  those  points  being  near  the  postoffices. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

The  books  are  circulated  every  six  months  by  the  Superintendent. 
The  circulation  of  the  library  is  the  only  real  obstacle  to  the  complete 
success  of  the  scheme.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to 
circulate  the  books,  it  greatly  increases  the  work  and  expense.  I  have 
given  the  subject  much  thought,  and  have  arrived  at  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem. 

PROSPECTS. 

The  prospect  is  that  our  library  will  more  than  double  during  the 
coming  year.  People  are  becoming  very  much  interested  in  it,  and 
new  members  are  obtained  without  an  effort.  There  are  still  some 
that  are  afraid  to  venture  for  fear  somebody  is  going  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  it.  The  books  are  well  read,  well  cared  for,  and  are  fur- 
nishing an  immense  amount  of  reading  matter  to  those  that  have  but 
little,  and  are  not  capable  of  getting  much. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  believe  the  scheme  to  be  practical  and  beneficial,  and  nothing 
that  has  been  done  in  the  county  has  effected  so  much  good  for  the 
cause  of  education  as  our  library;  and  the  only  complaint  in  the 
county  is,  '*  We  have  not  books  enough." 
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SCHOOL  RECORDS  AND  PROGRAMME. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Convention  of  County  and  City  Snperlntendentf,  at  Madison,  July 7, 

1880,  by  Sapt.  Jamss«T.  Lunn.) 

A  rambler  through  most  establishments,  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial, financial,  or  oflScial,  usually  sees  in  some  nook  or  corner  of  each 
a  person,  with  pen  in  hand,  busily  engaged  on  paper,  blank  or  book, 
in  tabulating,  summarizing,  or  recording  its  various  business  transac- 
tions. So  certainly  is  he  a  part  of  each  establishment,  and  we  so 
accustomed  to  his  presence  there,  that  we  seldom  or  never  ask  whether 
his  work  is  necessary  or  useful,  or  merely  perfunctory  and  worthless. 
Should  we  so  ask,  most  replies  would  import  that  his  work  was  of 
prime  importance  to  his  firm;  the  very  keystone  of  its  arch  of  busi- 
ness, which  from  all  points  here  centers  its  debits  and  its  credits,  en- 
abling a  balance  to  be  struck,  which  shows  how  the  firm  stands  with 
the  world,  and  whether  doing  a  thriving  or  a  losing  work,  or  on  what 
transactions  it  has  gained  and  on  what  it  has  lost. 

Should  we  say  we  know  a  person  who  carries  on  a  large  and  com- 
plex trade  in  which  he  has  grown  rich  without  any  of  this  bother 
and  cost  of  book-keeping,  and  if  he  could  do  so,  why  could  not  all 
others,  it  might  lead  to  a  discussion  whose  inevitable  outcome  will  be 
that  this  individual,  or  his  business,  is  a  phenomenal  one,  or  a  freak 
of  chance,  as  he  has  nothing  more  to  prove  that  he  is  doing  a  sound 
business,  than  others  have  to  prove  that  his  success  is  illusory  and 
must  some  day  collapse  like  an  empty  bubble;  and  that,  should  he 
abscond  or  die,  no  other  person  could  step  in  and  take  up  the  myste- 
rious threads  of  his  affairs,  and  continue  or  close  out  the  business 
with  any  certainty  of  equitable  adjustment.  And  the  more  ignorant 
or  inexperienced  this  successor  is,  the  more  will  he  lament  the  ab- 
sence of  records,  and  the  more  complete  will  be  his  failure  properly 
to  discharge  his  trust. 

And  teaching,  like  manufacturing,  should  be  a  busy-ness^  and  in 
country  schools  those  who  transact  it  claim  to  be  doing  a  flourishing 
trade,  and  tell  wonderful  tales  of  how  well  they  and  their  pupils  pro- 
gress; and  that,  too,  with  very  little  if  any  book-keeping  in  it.  After 
a  time,  these  marvels  of  success,  in  a  business  not  kept  track  of  in 
black  and  white,  usually  abscond  or,  seldom,  die — and  then? 

A  successor,  usually  inexperienced  or  ignorant,  or  both,  steps  m 
and  continues  this  teaching  business  without  any  of  the  apparent 
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trials  and  tribulations,  fears  and  disappointments  of  his  like  successor 
in  trade.  Why  this  difference?  Is  teaching  a  phenomenal  business 
in  which  successors  have  no  want  of  antecedent  records,  being  so  in- 
tuitively endowed  that  they  can  take  up  the  mingled  threads  dropped 
by  another,  and  continue  them  without  a  break  or  a  fault,  a  heart 
ache  or  complaint?  We  answer,  it  is  teaching  which  is  phenomenal 
as  a  business: 

I.  In  not  having  to  account  for  the  dollars  and  cents  put  into  it, 
as  other  occupations  have  to  account,  annually. 

II.  Not  having  to  account  for  the  materials  (pupils)  put  into  it, 
nor  for  its  progress  at  certain  times. 

III.  Not  having  to  account  for  the  time  put  into  it. 

And  the  reason  the  successor  of  the  non-bookkeeping*  teacher  feels 
so  few  of  the  perplexities  and  responsibilities,  experienced  by  his  like 
snccessor,  the  non-bookkeeping  tradesman,  lies  largely  in  the  facts 

that  — 

I.  Much  recording  is  not  usual,  and  therefore  not  weighed^  in 

teaching. 

II.  Few  will  voluntarily  keep  detailed  records,  and  these  few  do 
so  for  their  own  private  use  and  satisfaction. 

III.  Having  no  chain  of  record  to  continue,  the  teacher  need  refer 
to  none  for  guidance,  nor  make  any  for  his  successor's  guidance, 
thereby  escaping  criticism  and  responsibility. 

IV.  The  inexperience,  ignorance,  or  inefficiency,  of  most  country 
teachers  shields  them  somewhat  from  blame,  but  far  more  from  shame, 
for  the  muddled  condition  of  their  schools,  which  better  records  might 
alleviate. 

V.  Lastly,  but  not  leastly,  his  legal  superiors,  not  having  supplied 
him  with  proper  blanks  to  fill,  are  the  culpable  parties  in  this  affair, 
who  should  shield  the  teacher,  and  assume  this  criminal  negligence 
to  promote  the  economy  of  our  schools. 

Probably  no  other  industry  can  be  cited,  whose  technical  manage- 
ment, under  little  more  than  nominal  supervision  and  control,  is  in 
the  hands  of  so  youthful  a  class  as  teaching.  Here^  in  our  state  of 
Wisconsin  alone,  at  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  is  an 
army  of  seven  thousand  country  school  teachers,  most  of  whom 
jump  at  once  from  an  unobserving  subordinate  to  the  rank  of  inde- 
pendent school  keeper.  These  teachers,  while  taking  a  creditable  in- 
ternational pride  in  the  individual  school  in  which  each  is  for  the 
time  being  at  work,  are  quite  indifferent  to  education  as  a  grand  ag- 
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gregate  in  other  schools,  or  in  their  own,  under  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding teachers;  but  each  for  himself  pursues  a  checkered  course, 
determined  by  his  own  sweet  will  and  whim,  and  the  sum  total  of  all 
their  teaching  is  not  the  educational  system  of  Wisconsin,  but  rather 
its  educational  hodge  podge. 

In  turn,  each  of  these  wayward  ramblers  succeeds  another,  and 
"Old  Probabilities"  himself  would  hardly  venture  the  prediction 
that  their  paths  would  coincide;  so  that  to  those  in  authority,  and  to 
others  deeply  interested  in. the  educational  welfare  of  our  state,  comes 
the  question.  Can  the  ark  of  our  educational  covenant  be  steadied,  or 
is  continual  wavering  its  normal  law? 

In  pursuance  of  our  preliminary  illustration  of  the  prevalence  and 
utility  of  book-keeping  in  other  avocations,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
lamp  to  the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced,  a  spur  to  inefficiency,  and  a 
guide  to  the  wandering,  is  likely  to  be  found  in  better  book-keeping, 
or  records  for  country  schools. 

One  such  record,  not  so  much  by  these  teachers  as  for  them,  is  the 
Course  of  Study  for  Country  Schools.  Some  may  think  it  far  fetched 
to  include  this  "  Course  "  in  the  topic  "  Records,"  but  surely  in  it  our 
educational  veterans  have  recorded  their  advice  as  to  what  the  country 
teacher  should  do,  and  the  order  and  manner  of  its  doing.  It  is  the 
very  first  record  that  is  to  permeate  every  nook  and  section  of  our 
broad  state,  fom  the  Mississippi  to  the  Great  Lake,  the  prairies  of  the 
south  to  the  piney  forests  of  the  north ;  the  first  recorded  attempt  to 
unify  and  to  make  stable  the  procedure  of  these  schools;  the  first  real 
helping  hand  reaching  down  to  every  pupil  of  every  class  and  school 
through  all  the  days,  and  terms,  and  years,  to  shield  helpless  children 
from  the  vagaries  of  their  instructors.  That  it  has  so  far  done  so 
much  less  to  remedy  the  defects  of  those  into  whose  hands  it  was 
placed  than  many  of  its  enthusiastic  seconds  (not  originators)  prom- 
ised, may  or  may  not  inhere  in  any  course,  of  itself. 

Frequent  questioning  has  elicited  from  teachers  a  desire  that  if  this 
Course  is  to  be  permanently  imposed  on  them,  and  they  to  be  held  to 
account  for  deviating  therefrom,  it  should  be  extensively  detailed,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  sufficient  and  reliable  guide,  instead  of  being  a  gUt- 
tering  generalization  as  now;  being  as  though  a  blind  horse  were  to 
keep  within  a  narrow  and  crooked  lane,  having  once  in  a  while  a 
panel  of  fence  to  five  to  ten  times  that  length  of  gaps.  These  gaps 
need  filling,  so  that  the  directory  may  be  continuous  and  helpful,  and 
not  intermittent  and  misleading. 
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If  a  course  of  study  is  to  be  maintained,  let  it  be  worthy  of  its  pro- 
moters, helpful  to  its  beneficiaries,  and  equal  to  its  grand  mission,  for 
surely  it  is  no  small  or  laughing  matter  to  aid  thousands  of  schools 
with  their  present  and  future  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers,  and 
millions  of  pupils. 

To  clinch  observance  of  this  course,  certain  auxiliary  records  are 
imperatively  necessary.  As  near  as  possible,  pupils  should  be  enrolled 
by  forms,  classed  and  examined  by  forms,  and  standing  recorded  as  a 
basis  of  promotion  from  a  form.  Such  record  would  bar  partiality 
and  importunity,  stimulate  scholarship,  guide  successor,  and  be  of  in- 
terest to  board  and  district,  teachers  and  superintendent.  Another 
needed  record  is  one  of  the  work  or  progress  of  each  class  in  the  Course, 
so  arranged  as  to  show  the  work  of  each  and  every  pupil  of  the  school. 
This  can  easily  be  secured  by  an  annex  to  the  ordinary  programme, 
which,  with  this  "  Progress,"  should  be  permanently  recorded. 

We  here  omit  much  that  might  be  said  relative  to  programmes,  to 
say  that  the  ordinary  programme  is  not  a  helpful  reference,  as  it  can 
be  made  to  the  Course  or  text-book.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
importance  as  of  convenience  at  what  time  of  day  a  given  branch  re- 
cites, or  whether  before  or  after  a  certain  other  branch;  but  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  know  who  was  in  each  class,  and  what  each  class  and 
pupil  did.  To  aid  in  this,  the  Course  should  be  sectioned  and  num- 
bered, or  lettered,  to  admit  of  ready  reference.  I  wish  to  be  put  on 
record  as  favoring  a  study  as  well  as  recitation  programme,  as  promo- 
tive of  industry  and  directive  of  work.  Though  most  have  heard  of 
it,  yet  few  teachers  practice  so  apportioning  pupils'  time  as  to  provide 
a  fair  quota  of  time  for  study  of  each  lesson,  and  none  whatever  for 
loafing  or  mischief. 

It  is  but  natural  that  such  records  by  the  most  successful  teachers 
in  a  given  school  would  be  most  consulted,  criticised,  and  copied  by 
their  less  able  brethren,  and  good  thus  incidentally  follows. 

The  names,  ages,  studies,  and  attendance  of  pupils  are  matters  of 
usual  record.  We  object  to  their  being  the  only  matters  of  record, 
and  to  their  taking  so  much  space  in  an  ordinary  register  as  to  exclude 
everything  else. 

In  a  pocket  note  book  a  teacher  will  keep  these  items,  which,  when 
transferred,  are  spread  across  a  register  of  sixteen  to  thirty  inches 
wide;  and,  with  daily  entry,  monthly  summary,  and  term  and  class 
recapitulating,  and  a  variety  of  see-sawing,  contrive  to  fill  out  a  large 
area  of  paper,  more  to  the  profit  of  the  book  maker  than  to  to  that 
of  the  teacher  or  the  school. 
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Some  publish  a  series  of  school  records,  as  daily  register,  ledger, 
class-book,  etc.  To  these  we  object  as  multiplying  cost  for  the  pub- 
lisher's profit,  and  causing  an  unnecessary  amount  of  duplicate  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher.  At  the  commencement  of  the  term,  the  teacher 
is  obliged  to  use  the  register  for  enrollment,  and  the  others  are 
usually  overlooked  for  some  time.  If  possible,  this  register  which 
the  teacher  has  to  use  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  each  term, 
should  so  condense  and  combine  all  that  the  other  books  contain 
as  to  thrust  them  onto  the  teacher's  attention  and  compel  him  to 
:  record  his  own  doings  without  allowing  a  chance  of  excuse  for  neglect. 
The  left  hand  page  of  a  fair  sized  register  is  ample  for  enrollment, 
ages,  attendance,  punctuality,  and  deportment,  if  concisely  expressed; 
reserving  each  right  hand  page  for  classification,  standing,  programme, 
and  class  work. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  authority  is  there  to  enforce 
purchase  and  use  of  suitable  blank  books  for  school  records.  The 
reply  is,  that  if  the  state  superintendent  has  no  authority  over  any 
other  work,  Bible,  class  or  reference  book,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
he  at  least  seems  to  be  complete  autocrat  in  the  matter  of  school 
registers;  for  sec.  446,  School  Code,  provides  that  the  clerk  shall 
"  furnish,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  for  the  use  of  each  teacher, 
a  school  register  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  state  superintendent;" 
and  sec.  460  continues,  in  substance,  as  follows:  "Every  teacher 
shall  register  the  names,  ages,  studies,  attendance,  and  absence  of 
scholars,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  state  or  county  superintendent 
may  require,  and  any  teacher  who  shall  willfully  refuse  or  neglect  to 
make  the  proper  entries  shall  forfeit  his  wages  during  the  time  of 
such  neglect  or  refusal." 

Form  25  of  the  Code  gives,  and  thereby  sanctions,  the  crudest  and 
most  rudimentary  form  of  register,  whose  duplicate  is  to  be  seen  in 
most  of  our  schools;  and  so  long  as  nothing  better  is  asked,  nothing 
better  will  be  supplied.  County  superintendents  can  supplement  such 
registers  by  calling  for  special  reports,  under  authority  of  sec.  460, 
quoted  above,  and  should  do  so. 


The  school  boards  in  England  do  some  queer  things.  One  of  them 
expelled  a  girl  from  school  because  her  parents  would  not  allow  her 
to  take  part  in  sweeping  the  school  room.  The  father  of  a  pupil  in 
Canterbury  Road  Board  School  was  fined  for  not  sending  him  on  the 
closing  day,  June  16th. 
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MMARY  SCHOOL  OCCUPATIONS. 


,  °^  ^  '^ing  exercises.    Instead  of  pasting  the  pictures 


%  *SV  ^  'ts  of  card-board.    The  children  will  furnish 

S\^^!^    -T-         'it  **  ^^^  boxes  or  covers. 

<^  ^*r^  ^/%^       ^  .es,  and  let  each  pupil  write  on  his  slate 

\^^  \-'  '^'.J  o  seen  in  the  picture.    At  the  first  trial  he  will 

'^^•V  dgon'  without  any  thought  of  the  wheels,  the 

,  etc.;  or  ^  boy,'  without  mentioning  the  parts  of  the 
^  .  cicles  of  dress  seen^in  the  picture. 

.Aie  upon  the  board  all  the  different  words  founds  and  assign  them 
.jr  a  spelling-lesson.  If  the  pictures  are  of  ordinary  home  scenes, 
you  will  probably  get  more  words  of  daily  use  than  in  a  fortnights 
use  of  the  spelling  book. 

The  card-pictures  furnish  another  exercise  valuable  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  composition-writing.  Let  each  pupil  write  upon  his  slate  the 
story  of  what  he  sees  in  the  picture.  The  teacher  may  ask  a  few 
questions  by  way  of  suggestion. 

Suppose  that  the  picture  is  of  a  boy  fishing.  Why  did  this  boy  go 
fishing?  Has  he  been  fishing  all  day?  '  Is  he  having  a  good  time? 
The  children  will  give  very  different  accounts  of  the  same  picture. 
One  says,  ^^  This  boy  helped  his  mother  all  the  morning,  and  now  he 
is  enjoying  his  holiday;  he  looks  very  happy."  Another  says:  "  This 
boy  has  played  truant.  He  thought  it  would  be  fine  fun  to  go  fishing 
instead  of  going  to  school,  but  he  isn't  having  a  good  time.  He  feels 
g^nilty,  you  can  see  it  in  his  face.'' 

Closely  connected  with  these  are  dissected  maps  and  pictures.  One 
old  geography,  or  an  old  railroad-guide,  will  furnish  a  number  of 
maps,  to  be  pasted  upon  card-board  and  cut  in  variously  shaped  bits* 
Pictures  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WOEDS. 

This  will  furnish  a  means  of  employment  for  several  at  the  same 
time.    It  consists  of  a  box  of  letters,  bought  for  a  small  sum  or  easily 
made.    Many  sets  of  vowels  are  required. 
2  — Vol.  X.— No.  9. 
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The  teacher  may  give  the  letters  of  a  certain  woi^d  for  a  pnpil  to 
find  the  word.  Or  give  a  number  of  letters  for  the  pupil  to  form  into 
as  many  words  as  possible,  writing  each  upon  the  slate  when  found, 
and  using  the  letters  again  in  different  combioatioas.  The  children 
will  enjoy  making  over  the  spelling-lesson,  if  they  ^'  play  make  a 
speller  for  other  little  children/^ 

OOLOR-LESSOHS. 

Colored  cards,  bits  of  silk,  or  cards  wound  with  worsted,  will  fur- 

hkli  tte  tl^(i^sdry  lliat«4aL 

iaiv6  ^  cfitM  t^  ^  ptipii  aiia  let  him  write  upon  tis  slate  a  list  of  arti- 
ci'es  oi  tke  same  color.  Correct  the  list,  and  then  teach  the  color: 
i^Ven  him.    Review  and  drill. 

Give  the  various  reds  to  be  arranged  upon  the  desk,  with  the  "  red- 
dest red  "  in  the  center,  the  darker  reds*  on  the  right,  the  lighter  on 
the  left.  Then  teach  '  standard  red,'  '  shade,'  '  tint.'  Proceed  thus 
with  the  various  colors. 

Let  the  pupils  select,  two  by  two,  those  colors  that  look  well  to- 
gether.   Teach  thus  the  harmonies  of  color. 

The  object  of  such  lessons  is  evident,—  to  give  a  knowledge  of  color 
and  its  harmonies,  and  to  cultivate  the  taste.  Such  lessons  may  also 
aid  in  relieving  color-blindness. —  Primary  Teacher. 


THE  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS. 

Two  leaders  are  chosen,  who  each  select  in  turn  until  all  the  play- 
ers are  taken,  and  are  formed  in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  a  chair 
for  each  being  placed  behind  him.  The  leader  on  the  one  side  caUs 
out  some  letter,  and  says,  "  Sea,"  or  mentions  some  other  body  of 
water.  The  leader  on  the  other  side  immediately  names  one  beginning 
with  the  letter,  and  each  one  on  his  side  gives  one  in  rapid  sacceasion. 
If  there  is  a  pause,  the  leader  of  side  No.  1  counts  ten  rapidly,  ittid 
calls  "  Next;"  the  player  who  stands  next,  answers,  and  the  one  who- 
missed  takes  his  seat.  If  a  mistake  is  made  by  giving  a  wrong  name 
to  the  piece  of  water  called  for,  as  by  calling  a  river  by  the  name  of  a. 
sea  or  isthmus,  or  by  giving  the  wrong  letter  as  its  first  one,  and  it  is 
not  corrected  by  some  member  of  the  same  side,  before  the  leader  of 
the  opposite  side  calls  out  "  Miss,"  then  all  of  side  No.  2  must  take 
their  seats,  which  counts  two  for  side  No.  1. 
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The  leader  of  side  No.  2  requests  all  his  side  to  again  stand  in  line, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  missed,  and  calls  out  some  piec^  of 
land,  as  mountain,  State,  county,  etc.,  and  a  letter,  which  the  opposite 
side  answer  in  the  same  way,  and  if  every  one  succeeds  in  answering 
to  the  call,  and  each  one  gives  a  correct  reply  without  mistake,  they 
score  three  for  their  own  side.  The  game  is  won  by  the  side  that 
first  scores  ten;  and  as  all  who  have  missed  must  keep  their  seatd 
until  the  end  of  the  play,  they  have  abundant  opportunity  for  laugh- 
ing at  the  mistakes  which  are  made  by  their  friends.  If  it  should 
happen  that  the  leader  of  one  side  has  no  one  to  call  upon  to  stand 
in  line,  he  is  obliged  to  answer  alone;  and  if  he  also  fails,  the  victory 
belongs  to  the  other,  even  if  they  have  not  scored  ten. 

Another  game  of  geography  is  played  by  each  person  taking  pen- 
cil and  paper,  and  in  a  given  time — ^^say,  five  minutes — writing  as 
many  geographical  names,  beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  as  he  can, 
remember.  When  "  time  "  is  called,  a  player  reads  his  list,  and  any 
name  that  he  has,  and  the  others  have  not,  counts  as  many  for  him 
as  there  are  players  besides  himself.  Each  then  reads  his  list  in  turn, 
and  the  one  who  scores  the  greatest  number,  when  all  have  read,  wins 
the  game.  If,  during  the  reading,  any  name  is  challenged,  and  the 
writer  is  unable  to  describe  it  if  it  be  a  river,  sea,  bay,  etc.,  or  locate 
it  if  it  is  a  city,  town,  or  cape,  every  other  player  counts  one. —  Har^ 
per^s  Young  People. 

r  • 

The  Power  of  Kikdnbss. —  Kind  words  and  tones,  possessed  by 
the  teacher,  would  banish  from  the  class-room  all  manifestations  of 
impatience,  anger,  and  obstinacy  of  the  pupils,  require  no  necessity 
for  the  hardening  habit  of  scolding,  and  rise  above  the  use  of  petty 
and  degrading  methods  of  punishment  which  rouse  the  worst  pas- 
sions, while  failing  to  secure  obedience  or  to  siubdue  the  will.  There 
would  certainly  be  an  end  of  that  unworthy  habit  of  applying  opprob- 
rious epithets  to  dull  and  disorderly  pupils,  who,  if  they  dared,  would 
resent  the  insult  with  a  blow. 

Teachers  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  power  of  kindness  in  their 
daily  discharge  of  duty.  In  any  walk  of  life  that  person  whose  kind 
words  ^  have  darted  hope  into  the  sou  V  and  whose  pure  mind,  Mike 
heaven,  is  pleased  in  doing  good,'  who,  when  the  sorrowing, '  poor 
need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name,^  is  a  stranger  to  con- 
flict, and  rises  above  the  ^  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ^  —  beneath  the 
cares  of  earth  he  does  not  bow,  but  ever  wanders  on  with  heavenward 
brow.  —  Eclectic  Teacher. 
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• 

PiCTUEEs.  —  Greater  use  of  pictures  from  books,  and  other  ayaila- 
ble  sources,  to  convey  information  to  young  minds  in  some  such  way 
as  this,  needs  more  consideration  from  our  educational  thinkers.  In 
a  recent  review  of  South  America  in  my  class,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  boys  carried  away  more  information  from  the  pictures  they  saw  in 
'five  minutes,  in  the  splendid  volumes  of  Paul  Marcoffs  Travels^  than 
from  three  hours'  study  of  WarretCa  Geography,  And  what  helps  to 
fix  the  Revolutionary  War  more  permanently  in  a  boy's  mind  than 
.to  visit  the  Old  South  or  Independence  Hall?  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  entertainments,  picture-gazing,  and  sight- 
seeing do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  education.  Unlike  hard  study, 
these  things  fail  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  strengthen 
the  memory.  Like  sweet  meats  and  pastry,  they  must  be  taken  with 
proper  moderation. —  Nat  Jour.  Ed, 


SELECTED. 


SPELLING. 


I  transcribe  on  paper  or  tablet  the  pictures  of  words  that  I  have  in 
my  brain.  This  is  the  process  of  spelling,  and  needs  not  the  slightest 
qualification  or  explanation  to  make  itself  clear  to  any  one  who  will 
think  of  exactly  what  they  would  do  when  they  write  a  word.  If  we 
misspell  a  word,  pur  brain-picture  of  it  is  defective;  when  we  think 
it  wrong,  we  are  comparing  the  written  form  with  a  brain-form.  Our 
attention  to  this  form  brings  it  more  distinctly  into  the  consciousness, 
and  the  mistake  is  seen  and  corrected. 

Words  oftentimes  come  into  the  brain  as  combinations  of  sounds 
(names  of  letters),  which  must  be  translated  into  forms  before  they 
can  be  written.  If  this  has  not  been  done  previous  to  the  act  of  writ- 
ing, a  double  and  difficult  process  takes  place,  which,  together  with 
the  absorbing  thought  of  composition,  renders  such  translations  im- 
perfect. Thus  many  persons  who  spell  exceedingly  well  orally,  make 
many  mistakes  in  writing.  A  teacher  took  three  prizes  at  spelling- 
schools,  and  made  five  mistakes  in  spelling  in  a  short  note  to  a  school 
committee! 

The  foundation  of  spelling  should  be,  then,  the  reception  in  the 
brain  of  forms,  not  sounds.  The  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
mind's  perception  and  retention  of  correct  word-forms,  when  ascer- 
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tained,  will  giye  us  the  best  possible  method  of  teaching  spelling. 
Firsts  then,  the  closest  attention  to  a  form  to  be  retained  is  brought 
about  by  the  most  energetic  exercise  of  the  sense  of  sight  upon  that 
form.  The  closest  attention  to  a  form  is  attained  bj  attempting  to 
draw  it.  The  closest  attention  to  a  word  that  can  be  giren,  is  to  draw 
it, —  that  is,  to  copy  it  in  writing. 

All  primary  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words.  Let  me 
repeat:  as  drawing  is  the  best  method  of  training  sight,  so  drawing 
words  is  the  most  economical  and  practical  method  of  teaching  spell- 
ing. Trained  sight  will  take  in  a  word-form  at  one  seeing,  so  that  it 
can  be  correctly  reproduced  with  great  ease. 

Two  more  yery  important  principles,  and  I  will  give  the  details  of 
.  a  natural  method.  The  forced  attempt  to  reproduce  or  express  that 
which  is  vague  and  indistinct  in  the  mind,  is  detrimental.  Original 
mental  representations  or  pictures  are  the  results  of  repeated  action 
of  the  perceptive  faculties  upon  the  same  objects.  They  grow  into 
distinctness  very  slowly  indeed;  thus  the  little  child  must  hear  the 
same  word  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  times  before  it  attempts 
to  utter  it.  There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  the  accretions  of  im- 
pressions of  the  same  spoken  word,  by  its  own  vividness,  force  the 
child  to  utter  it, —  the  first  word. 

In  like  manner  the  word-form,  slowly  produced  by  close  seeing 
(writing),  should  not  be  reproduced  until  it  is  distinct  in  the  mind. 
The  child  should  be  prevented,  so  far  as  possible,  from  seeing  or  even 
reproducing  incorrect  forms,  for  they  stamp  themselves  as  readily 
upon  the  mind  as  correct  forms,  and  will  turn  up  oif  paper  as  unwel- 
come intruders.  The  same  is  true  of  all  forms  and  expressions, —  cap- 
itals, punctuation,  and  syntax.  The  details  of  the  method,  founded 
upon  these  principles,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  for  several 
years, —  and  I  think  with  excellent  results, —  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  year  (lowest  primary)  should  be  spent  in  copying  words, 
with  little  or  no  reproduction  without  copy.  Language  consists  of 
reading  (recalling  ideas),  and  composition  (expressing  them).  Reading 
and  composition  should  be  taught  together  as  two  branches  of  lan- 
guage. Evtery  word  and  every  sentence  taught  should  be  copied  from 
the  blackboard  on  the  slate,  and  then  read  from  the  slate.  No  matter 
how  crude  and  awkward  the  first  copyings  are,  they  should  be  com- 
mended, and  the  writer  encouraged.  They  are  types  of  the  child^s 
crude  percepts.  Perseverance  will  soon  bring  order  out  of  seeming 
chaos.    The  better  the  picture  of  the  word  the  child  makes,  the  more 
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distinct  will  the  impression  be  upon  the  mind;  therefore,  technical 
writing  should  be  taught  from  the  first.  The  writing  of  words  aad 
sentences  helps  reading  essentially,  and  if  it  were  done  for  no  other 
purpose,  the  time  would  be  well  spent, —  time  which  would  otherwise 
be  given  to  listlessness  or  tiresome  idleness. 

,  2.  At  the  end  of  first  year,  quite  a  number  of  distinct  mental  word- 
pictures  will  be  stored  in  the  mind,  ready  for  reproduction.  Begia 
carefully;  after  a  word  has  been  copied  from  the  board,  erase  it,  and 
have  it  reproduced  without  copy.  Do  the  same  with  two  words,  then 
three,  and  so  on.  Write  a  sentence,  erase  part  of  it, —  and  then  cause 
the  whole  to  he  written.  Never  have  one  loord  loritten  incorrectly^  if 
you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

3.  Teach  those  words  only  which  your  pupils  use  in  language.  This 
rule  holds  good  throughout  the  course.    By  language  I  mean  words 
used  in  any  and  all  recitations.    When  a  word  is  misspelled,  have  it 
correctly  immediately.    Keep  a  list  of  misspelled  words,  and  teach  no , 
other  words  until  they  are  learned. 

L  Teach  the  most-used  words  first, —  words  like  is,  are^  tvere^  tcas^ 
been^  shall^  will^  tliey^  there^  their^  which,  whose^  etc. 

5.  Teach  words  separately,  and  in  sentences.  The  best  test  of  spell- 
ing is  writing  from  dictation. 

6.  No  word  should  be  taught  until  it  is  the  sign  of  a  distinct  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  The  first  year,  the  child  should  be  trained 
to  express  thought  orally;  the  second  year,  to  talk  with  the  pencil, 
which  involves  the  reproduction  continually  of  words  which  he  knows. 
The  spelling  is  made  a  minor  branch  of  language-teaching,  taking 
Tery  little  extra  time. 

7.  During  the  third  year,  oral  spelling  can  be  introduced  as  a  valu- 
able auxiliary.  It  will  be  found  in  the  third  year,  if  this  method  has 
been  faithfully  followed,  that  children  will  write  correctly  most 
new  words  after  reading  them  once;  this  is  a  trained  product  of 
trained  sight. 

8.  All  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words  and  sentences 
in  the  best  possible  hand-writing.  The  copied  words  shouldibe  marked 
and  corrected  just  as  carefully  as  any  other  lesson. —  Supt.  F.  W. 
Pakkeb,  of  Quincy^  in  The  Primary  Teacher. 


The  work  on  blackboards  should  be  wased  as  little  as  possible  while 
the  school  is  in  session.    The  breathing  of  the  chalk  dust,  filling  the 
room  from  the  boards,  is  said  to  be  a  most  active  excitant  of  bronchia 
and  pulmonary  affections. 
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PRACTICAL   COMPOSITION. 

SPECIAL  DIRECnOHS  FOR  PUPILS. 

1.  Avoid  '*  fine  writing." 

2.  Never  use  two  words  where  one  will  express  your  meaning. 

3.  Avoid  long  and  complicated  sentences. 

4.  Divide  into  paragraphs,  and  punctuate  as  you  write. 

5.  In  correcting  your  first  rough  draft,  observe  the  following  order: 
a.  Cross  out  any  adjective^  or  other  words  that  can  be  spared. 

5.  Interline  any  omitted  words,  or  transpose  any  woids,  phrases,  or 
•clauses  to  a  better  position  in  the  sentence. 

c.  Substitute  more  exact  words  whenever,  by  so  doing,  you  can 
make  the  sentence  clearer. 

d.  Go  over  your  composition  very  carefully,  with  reference  ta 
1,  spelling;  2,  capitals;  3,  punctuation;  4,  grammatical  correctness; 
6,  dot  your  f  5,  and  cross  your  fs. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SEin^ENCE-MAEING. 

1.  Every  sentence  mist  be  complete.  It  must  contain  at  least  one 
principal  subject,  and  one  principal  predicate,  each  of  which  must  be 
either  expressed  or  clearly  implied. 

2.  Explanatory  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  must  be  connected  as 
cldsely  as  possible  to  the  words  which  they  explain  or  modify. 

3.  In  simple  sentences,  be  careful  about  the  position  of  words  and 
phrases;  in  complex  sentences,  about  the  position  of  clauses,  and  the 
use  of  connectives;  and  in  compound  sentences,  about  the  use  of  con- 
junctions of  the  and  type. 

4.  When  there  are  several  adverbial  phrases  or  clauses  in  a  sentence, 
they  should  be  distributed  over  the  sentence,  instead  of  being  crowded 
together  near  the  close. 

5.  Avoid  writing  long  complex  or  compound  sentences.  It  is  better 
for  beginners  to  write  short  sentences. 

6.  Use  only  words  whose  meaning  you  fully  comprehend. 

7.  Express  simple  ideas  in  plain  words. 

8.  Avoid  the  use  of  high-sounding  adjectives,  and  high-flown  lan- 
guage. 

9.  Use  only  words  enough  clearly  to  express  your  meaning. 

THE  PARAGRAPH. 

A  paragraph  is  a  closely  connected  series  of  sentence  relating  to  the 
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same  subject,  or  to  some  particular  part  of  a  subject.  Sentences  are 
built  up  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses;  composition  consists  of  a  suo- 
cession  of  connected  paragraphs. 

The  art  of  dividing  a  piece  of  composition  into  paragraphs  is  best 
learned  by  noticing  carefully  the  paragraphing  in  your  readers,  his- 
tories, or  other  books;  but  the  following  directions  may  be  of  use  to 
beginners. 

1.  In  general,  make  a  new  paragraph  whenever  you  make  a  new 
turn  of  thought. 

2.  Denote  a  new  paragraph  by  beginning  the  sentence  a  short  space 
to  the  right  of  the  left  hand  margin. 

8.  The  sentences  included  in  one  paragraph  should  all  relate  to  the 
same  division  of  the  subject. 

4.  The  line  of  thought  should  be  continued  between  paragraphs, 
if  necessary,  by  some  such  connectives  as  awd,  buty  moreover^  howevefy 
thuSy  at  the  same  time^  etc. —  JoHis^  Sweet,  San  Francisco. 


MANNER  OF  QUESTIONING. 

Many  teachers  are  not  able  to  question  a  class  so  as  to  lead  to  a  de- 
sired conclusion',  because  they  attempt  it  in  a  haphazard  way,  without 
any  definite  plan,  and  are  driven  here  and  there  by  the  answers  given. 
The  chances  are  that  such  questioning  will  not  be  satisfactoiy.to 
pupils  or  teachers;  and  in  a  little  time  they  will  get  back  to  the  old 
way  of  simply  telling  a  class  what  they  wish  them  to  know,  without 
any  attempt  at  development  work.  The  following  general  directions 
for  questioning  may  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  have  not  been  suc» 
cessful  in  developing  new  principles  from  a  class,  by  questioning: 

1.  Questions  should  be  logical;  that  is,  in  a  series  of  questions  the 
first  should  begin  with  something  the  pupils  already  know,  and  each 
should  be  based  on  the  answer  of  the  preceding.  These  questions 
should  be  simple;  put  in  language  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
class;  as  brief  as  possible,  and  be  clear  and  to  the  point;  definite; 
and  complete  in  themselves. 

2.  As  far  as  possible  avoid  direct  questions,  as  in  them  the  thinking 
is  done  by  the  one  who  asks  the  question,  instead  of  by  those  who  an- 
swer. Avoid  questions  which  permit  monosyllabic  answers,  and  par- 
ticularly shun  those  in  which  a  choice  between  two  or  more  answers 
is  offered. 

3.  If  possible,  use  the  answer  that  the  class  gives,  although  it  msy 
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not  be  the  one  you  expected  or  wished.    If  it  contains  the  thought) 
do  not  insist  on  any  particular  form  of  expression. 

4.  The  question  should  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  answer.  This 
may  be  implied  by  giving  a  word,  words  or  idea,  of  the  answer  in  the 
question;  by  emphasis,  expression  of  countenance,  tone  of  voice,  or 
inflection;  and  by  putting  the  opposite  idea  in  the  question,  thus  in- 
dicating the  answer. 

5.  Avoid  using  a  set  form  of  question,  as  the  children  will  soon  see 
that  your  questioning  is  merely  a  machine  process,  and  will  immedi- 
ately lose  interest  in  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

6.  If  the  class  cannot  answer  a  question  you  ask,  do  not  repeat  the 
question,  but  put  it  in  some  other  form,  as  the  probability  is  they  do 
not  understand  it,  and  a  repetition  would  be  useless. 

7.  In  questioning  for  new  work,  be  careful  not  to  use  too  general 
or  indefinite  questions,  as  they  always  bewilder.  Such  questions  are 
allowable  only  in  review,  and  when  you  wish  a  pupil  to  tell  you  all 
he  knows  about  a  subject. 

8.  Ask  your  questions  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  whole  class,  but 
many  of  them  of  individuals,  so  that  by  a  mixture  of  the  two  meth- 
ods you  may  keep  all  interested,  and  make  all  feel  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible, and  that  each  one  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment 
for  an  answer.   This  obliges  all  to  follow  the  questioning  constantly. 

9.  Do  not  take  time  to  question  for  a  name  or  term,  but  as  soon  bjs 
you  see  the  class  have  the  idea,  if  none  of  them  happen  to  know  the 
name  or  term  you  wish,  give  it  at  once.  Be  careful  in  using  illustra- 
tions, that  they  be  natural  and  consistent.  We  remember  a  teacher 
who  obtained  from  his  class,  by  questioning,  an  idea  of  pitch  in 
music,  and  when  no  one  gave  the  name  pitch,  with  the  insane  idea 
that  he  must  develop  everything,  went  on  as  follows:  Q.  What  do 
you  call  the  sticky  substance  you  find  on  the  end  of  a  newly  cut 
pine  log?  A.  Pitch. ^  Q.  Then  what  can  we  call  this  in  music? 
A.  Pitch. 

10.  Finally,  ask  your  questions  rapidly,  as  soon  as  the  answers  are 
given,  so  that  there  may  be  no  letting  down  of  interest  in  the  class; 
for  if  this  is  broken  up  by  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
in  asking  the  questions,  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  awaken  it  again. 
The  minds  of  children  act  much  more  rapidly  than  we  generally  sup- 
X>ose,  and  they  are  quich  to  see  a  thing,  if  it  is  skillfully  put.  To 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  bring  out  new  work  by  questionings 
we  would  say,  do  not  be  discouraged  by  your  want  of  success  at  firsts 
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as  the  advantage  skillful  questioning  will  be  to  you,  will  repay  you 
for  all  your  thought  and  labor  in  acquiring  this  i^ower.— Exchange. 


SHORT  ARTICLES, 

Poetry  axd  Public  Schools.  —  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that 
there  is  not  much  in  common  between  these. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  against  teaching  religion  and  reading 
the  Bible  in  schools;  and  it  is  even  thought  that  morals  and  manners 
belong  mostly  to  home  training;  but  who  has  ever  heard  anything 
said  against  teaching  poetry  in  schools?  The  question,  What  is 
poetry?  was  given  to  a  class.  Most  of  the  definitions  were,  "  A  met- 
rical composition,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Now,  a  very  sweet  aiid  gentle  English  writer  and  poet  has  said, "  Po- 
etry, next  to  religion,  is  the  most  divine  principle  on  earth,  and  its  object 
is  to  stimulate  virtue,  abash  vice,  raise  the  humble,  abase  the  proud, 
call  forth  all  the  most  splendid  qualities  of  the  soul,  and  pour  love 
like  a  river  over  the  world.'" 

It  would  seem  these  are  not  unfit  objects  to  be  taught  in  all  schools. 
It  is  said  that  much  that  distinguishes  the  training  of  West  Point 
from  other  schools  are  the  self-respect  and  attention  to  the  courtesies 
of  life  there  taught. 

By  some  the  amenities  of  life  are  beginning  to  be  considered  a  part 
of  our  civilization,  and  certainly  may  belong  to  our  education,  in- 
cluding all  the  gentle  courtesies  that  may  so  sweetly  go  hand  in  hand 
with  science  and  mathematics,  reading  and  spelling. 

There  is  not  much  poetry  in  listening  to  a  boy  with  his  back  to- 
wards you,  reading  in  an  indistinct  manner;  but  when  the  same  boy 
faces  you  with  a  sparkle  in  his  eye,  because  he  knows  you  are  listen- 
ing to  hear  him  read  well,  there  you  have  poetrf .  There  is  not  much 
poetry  in  sarcasm,  but  a  great  deal  in  sympathy.  When  every  eye 
is  brightened  because  you  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  little  learn- 
ers, there  you  have  it.  All  along  the  rough  pathway  of  the  teacher 
or  parent,  there  are  glimpses  and  snatches  of  true  poetry.  —  Iowa 
County  Democrat, 

School  Committees  would  summarily  dismiss  the  teacher  who 
should  have  the  good  sense  and  courage  to  spend  three  days  of  each 
week,  with  her  pupils,  in  the  fields  and  woods,  teaching  them  the 
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names,  peculiarities,  and  uses  of  rocks,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  and 
the  beautiful  story  of  the  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  which  fill  the 
world  with  life  and  beauty.  They  will  applaud  her  for  continuing  to 
perpetrate  that  undefended  and  indefensible  outrage  upon  the  laws  of 
physical  and  intellectual  life,  which  keeps  a  little  child  sitting  in 
silence,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hold  his  mind  to  the  words  of  a  printed 
page  for  six  hours  in  a  day.  Herod  was  merciful,  for  he  finished  his 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  a  day;  but  this  practice  kills  by  the  sav- 
agery of  slow  torture.  And  what  is  the  child  directed  to  study. 
Besides  the  mass  of  words  and  sentences  which  he  is  compelled  to 
memorize,  not  one  syllable  of  which  he  understands,  at  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age  he  is  set  to  work  on  English  Grammar  —  one  of  the  most 
complex,  intricate,  and  metaphysical  of  studies,  requiring  a  mind  of 
much  muscle  and  discipline  to  master  it.  Thus  are  squandered  —  nay, 
far  worse  than  squandered  —  those  thrice  precious  years,  when  the 
child  is  all  ear  and  eye,  when  its  eager  spirit,  with  insatiable  curiosity, 
hungers  and  thirsts  to  know  the  what  and  the  why  of  the  world  and 
its  wonderful  furniture.  We  silence  its  sweet  clamor,  by  cramming 
its  hungry  mind  with  words,  words  — empty,  meaningless  words.  It 
asks  for  bread,  and  we  give  it  a  stone.  It  is  to  me  a  perpetual  wonder 
that  any  child's  love  of  knowledge  survives  the  outrages  of  the  school- 
house.  It  would  be  foreign  from  my  present  purpose  to  consider  far- 
ther the  subject  of  primary  education  —  but  it  is  worthy  your 
profoundest  thought,  for  "  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  That  man 
will  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  who  shall  teach  us  how  to  manage 
rightly  the  first  years  of  a  child's  education. —  Gbist.  Garfield. 


Prepared. —  The  boys  of  the  present  day  do  not  see  as  much  whip- 
ping in  school,  as  a  punishment,  as  the  lads  of  olden  time.  There  are 
some  good  stories  told  upon  this  subject.  One  paper  tells  of  a  boy 
who  strapped  a  china  plate  upon  his  back  in  view  of  expected  blows, 
and  when  the  cane  came  down  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  and  the  young 
rascal  pretended  that  his  backbone  was  broken,  much  to  his  teacher's 
distress.  Another  instance  is  told  of  a  minister's  son,  who  was  told 
to  "  prepare  for  a  severe  whipping."  When  the  appointed  time  came, 
the  doctor  was  on  hand,  very  much  more  affected,  apparently,  than 
the  young  irrepressible.  After  a  solemn  discourse  in  a  most  melting 
tone  of  voice,  the  doctor  drew  his  rattan,  and  laid  it  with  considerable 
miction  upon  the  boy's  shoulders,  but  with  no  effect.  "  Take  off 
your  vest,  sir! "  shouted  the  doctor.    Off  went  the  vest,  but  there  waa 
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another  under  it.  "  Off  with  the  other! "  and  then,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  administrator  of  justice,  he  exposed  a  dried  codfish,  de- 
fending the  back  of  the  culprit  like  a  shield,  while  below,  there  was 
evidently  stretching  over  the  exposed  portions  of  the  body,  a  stout 
leather  apron.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  said  the  doctor.  "  Why," 
said  the  great  rogue,  in  a  particularly  humble  and  persuasive  tone, 
"  you  told  me,  doctor,  to  prepare  myself  for  punishment,  and  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could ! " 


Moral  Traiotistg  op  CniLDREisr.  —  A  most  essential  part  of  a 
child^s  moral  training  is  the  cultivation  of  right  motives.  To  present 
a  child  no  higher  motives  for  doing  right  than  the  hope  of  securing 
some  pleasant  reward,  or  the  fear  of  suffering  some  terrible  punish- 
ment,  is  the  surest  way  to  make  of  him  a  supremely  seMsh  man,  with 
no  higher  aim  than  to  secure  good  to  himself,  no  matter  what  may 
become  of  other  people.  And  if  he  can  convince  himself  that  the 
pleasure  he  will  secure  by  the  commission  of  a  certain  act  will  more 
than  counterbalance  the  probable  risk  of  suffering,  he  will  not  hesi* 
tate  to  commit  it,  leaving  wholly  out  of  the  consideration  the  question, 
is  it  right?  or  noble?  or  pure?  A  love  of  right  for  its  own  sake  is 
the  only  solid  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  moral  character.  Children 
should  not  be  taught  to  do  right  in  order  to  avoid  a  whipping,  or  im- 
prisonment in  a  dark  closet, —  a  horrid  kind  of  punishment  sometimes 
resorted  to, —  or  even  to  escape  "the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone." 
Neither  should  they  be  constantly  coaxed  to  righinloing  by  promised 
rewards — a  new  toy,  a  book,  an  excursion,  nor  even  the  pleasures  of 
Heaven.  All  of  these  incentives  are  selfish,  and  invariably  narrow 
the  character  and  belittle  life  when  made  the  chief  motives  of  action. 

But  rather  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  instill  into  the 
child^s  mind  a  love  for  right,  and  truth,  and  purity,  and  virtue,  and 
an  abhorrence  for  their  contraries;  then  will  he  have  a  worthy  prin- 
ciple by  which  to  square  his  life;  then  will  he  be  safe  from  the  assaults 
of  passion,  of  vice,  of  lust.  A  mind  so  trained  stands  upon  an  emi- 
nence from  which  all  evil  men  and  devils  combined  cannot  displace  it, 
so  long  as  it  adheres  to  its  noble  principles.  —  Plain  facts  for  Old 
and  Young.  


•  •  • 


What  to  Teach  Boys. — A  philosopher  has  said  that  true  educar 
tion  for  boys  is  to  teach  them  what  they  ought  to  know  when  they 
become  men.    What  is  it  they  ought  to  know  then? 
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1.  To  be  true;  to  be  genuine.  No  education  is  worth  anything 
that  does  not  include  this.  A  man  might  better  not  know  how  to 
read,  he  might  better  never  learn  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  be  true 
and  genuine  in  thought  and  action^  rather  than  being  learned  in  all 
the  sciences  and  all  the  languages,  to  be  at  the  same  time  false  in 
heart  and  counterfeit  in  life.  Above  all  things,  teach  the  boys  that 
truth  is  more  than  riches,  more  than  culture,  more  than  earthly  power 
or  position. 

2.  To  be  pure  in  thought,  language,  and  life;  pure  in  mind  and 
body.  An  impure  man,  young  or  old,  poisoning  the  society  where  he 
moves  with  smutty  stories  and  impure  examples,  is  a  moral  ulcer,  a 
plague  spot,  a  leper  who  ought  to  be  treated  as  were  the  lepers  of  old, 
who  were  banished  from  society,  and  compelled  to  cry  *'  unclean  "  as  a 
warning  to  others  to  avoid  the  pestilence. 

3.  To  be  unselfish;  to  care  for  the  feelings  and  comfort  of  others; 
to  be  polite;  to  be  generous,  noble,  manly.  This  will  include  a  gen- 
uine reverence  for  the  aged  and  for  things  sacred. 

4.  To  be  self-reliant  and  self-helpful,  even  from  early  childhood; 
to  be  industrious  always,  and  self-supporting  at  the  earliest  possible 
age.  Teach  them  that  all  honest  work  is  honorable,  and  that  an 
idle,  useless  life  of  dependence  on  others  is  disgraceful. 

When  a  boy  has  learned  these  four  things,  when  he  has  made  these 
ideas  a  part  of  his  being,  however  young  he  may  be,  however  poor, 
or  however  rich,  he  has  learned  some  of  the  most  important  things 
he  ought  to  know  when  he  becomes  a  man.  With  these  four  prop- 
erly mastered,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  all  the  rest. — Sel. 


The  Secrets  op  Teachentq.  —  Young  teachers  often  ask  for  the 
secrets  of  teaching,  for  the  names  of  books,  and  for  rules  which  will 
enable  an  inexperienced  person,  or  an  ordinary  intellect,  to  do  the 
work  of  an  experienced  teacher.  Many  seem  to  think  that  all  educa- 
tional wisdom  is  locked  up  in  a  closet,  and  that  all  that  is  needful  is 
to  obtain  the  key  that  unlocks  it.  That  key  has  never  been  found. 
The  secrets  of  teaching  have  never  been  concentrated  so  that  they 
can  be  imparted  in  a  few  rules,  nor  has  that  book  ever  been  published 
which  is  to  guide  the  inexperienced  in  the  great  work  of  education, 
as  travelers  are  guided  by  maps.  In  order  to  teach  successfully,  one 
needs  inborn  gifts,  education,  and  experience.  The  requirements  can- 
not be  compressed  into  little  pills,  and  sold  for  so  much  a  dose.  — 
Educational  Weekly. 
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Make  the  School  Plbasaih:.  —  The  teacher  should  be  the  friend 
of  the  scholar;  his  companion;  his  guide.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  reflect 
that  the  child  is  an  imitative  being,  that  he  is  all  the  time  imitating 
you,  and  that,  therefore,  you  should  be  constantly  on  the  very  best 
conduct  and  behavior?  Let  your  example  be  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  imitation.  Everything  that  is  beautiful  should  be  presented  to 
the  child  in  the  school-house.  There  should  be  nothing  in  the  school- 
house  harsh  or  discordant  from  the  commencement  of  the  session  to 
its  close.  It  is  your  duty  to  make  education  agreeable.  It  is  no  use 
talking  all  the  time  about  duty.  Make  whatever  you  teach  interest- 
ing, and  then  you  cannot  keep  a  child  from  learning.  I  do  not  know 
any  duty  more  important  for  teachers  than  that  of  making  the  school 
pleasant. —  Ex-Gov.  Thos,  A.  Hendricks^  Indiana. 

•  •  > 


Be  Prepared. —  Before  attempting  to  teach  a  lesson  on  any  subject, 
get  fast  hold  of  it  yourself;  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it  in  all  its  parts.  It  will  then  be  easy  for  you  to  find  out  with 
a  mass  of  children  how  much  about  it  has  already  developed  itself  in 
them;  what  requires  to  be  stimulated;  what  to  be  correctly  com- 
municated. The  answers  to  your  questions  may  be  unsatisfactory, 
they  may  wander  wide  of  the  mark;  but  if  you  take  care  that  your 
counter  questions  shall  draw  their  thoughts  and  senses  inward  again; 
if  you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  driven  from  your  own  position; 
the  children  will  at  last  reflect,  comprehend,  learn,  and  the  subject 
will  be  presented  to  them  in  the  light  in  which  you  wished  them  to 
see  it.  Never  allow  yourself  to  be  run  away  with  from  a  subject. 
Be  sure  that  you  know  how  to  keep  fast  to  the  point  with  which  you 

are  engaged. 

»•■ — ■ 

a 

"  You  may  succeed  in  life  without  learning  anything  about  the 
subject,"  said  a  teacher  to  a  careless  pupil,  "  but  you  can  never  accom- 
plish anything  useful  without  a  habit  of  diligence."  What  branches 
the  pupil  is  studying,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  pursues  them.  It  is  well  to  have  the  instruction  in  our  schools  as 
"  practical,"  as  closely  connected  with  the  activities  of  life  as  possible; 
but  any  course  of  study,  faithfully  followed,  will  tend  to  form  two 
habits  more  important  in  a  citizen,  obedience  to  law  and  diligence  in 
business.  Of  him  who  wanders  aimlessly  among  elective  studies  it 
may  truly  be  said,  ^^  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel." 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

klSCELLAlsTBOUS^ 

Q.  We  elected  a  treasurer  July  12.  He  failed  to  file  an  approved 
bond  within  the  ten  dayrti  On  the  26th,  at  an  adjourned  district 
meeting,  another  treskdUl^elr  was  elected.  Was  that  legal,  or  is  the 
office  still  vacant,  and  to  be  filled  by  the  town  clerk? 

A.  The  power  of  a  district  to  elect  continues,  by  adjournment,  ten 
days  after  the  annual  meeting.  The  person  elected  on  the  12th  hav- 
ing vacated  the  office  by  not  complying  with  the  law  as  to  bond,  it 
then  became  the  province  of  the  board  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  any 
time  during  the  next  ten  days.  The  election  by  the  district,  fourteen 
days  after  the  annual  meeting,  was  null  and  void.  The  office  is 
vacant,  and  to  be  filled  by  the  town  clerk,  as  the  board  did  not  fill  it. 

Q.,  Can  a  school  board  legally  pay  more  to  a  teacher  at  the  end  of 
the  term  than  the  contract  calls  for? 

A.  There  is  no  authority  for  so  doing.  If  the  teacher  has  done 
better  or  more  than  was  expected,  the  board  can  be  liberal  if  they 
hire  him  again.  If  not  to  be  hired  again,  the  people  can  make  up  a 
private  purse  for  him,  if  they  like. 

Q.  Can  a  special  meeting  vote  him  an  extra  compensation? 

A.  No,  let  it  be  done  by  private  contributions. 

Q.  If  two  of  a  board  promise  a  school  to  a  teacher,  can  he  hold 
them  to  the  promise,  and  obtain  a  contract? 

A.  The  two  members  should  make  no  such  promise.  They  should 
call  a  meeting  of  the  board,  and  then  act  according  to  its  determina- 
tion. If  promises  have  been  made,  the  teacher  may  have  some  claim 
against  the  parties  making  them,  as  individuals,  but  not  against  the 
district. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  require  a  private  examination,  to  prevent  a  person 
objectionable  to  some  of  the  district  from  being  hired  by  the  board? 

A.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  county  superintendent  to  take  sides.  If  it 
is  proper  in  itself  to  grant  the  examination,  grant  it.  The  responsi- 
bility of  hiring  a  teacher  not  liked  by  some,  rests  with  the  board. 

Q.  May  a  permit  or  license  to  teach,  till  the  next  regular  examina- 
tion, be  granted  without  examination,  that  the  andidate  may  go  to 
teaching? 
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A.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  this.  It  is  not  doing  justice  to 
the  school,  to  the  teacher,  or  to  himself,  for  the  superintendent  to 
grant  a  temporary  certificate,  not  knowing  but  he  may  have  to  refiue 
one,  when  an  examination  takes  place.  A  superintendent  is  not  re- 
quired to  grant  a  private  examination  at  a  time  when  he  must  neglect 
other  duties  more  important.  But  if  there  seems  to  be  reason  for 
granting  it,  he  can  allow  the  candidate  to  write  in  his  office^  on  some 
office  day  and  evening.  Fewer  written,  and  more  oral  questions,  may 
be  used  in  such  a  case. 

Q.  Our  school-house  site,  with  a  road  leading  to  it  which  is  but  one 
rod  wide,  was  donated  to  the  district.    Is  the  road  a  legal  one? 

B.  The  road  is  not  a  highway,  laid  out  by  the  town  board,  bat 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  private  road,  belonging  to  the  school-district. 
There  is  nothing  illegal  about  it,  but  it  may  be  inconvenient,  if  so 
narrow. 

Q.  We  have  a  graded  school  in  this  district,  in  the  village,  and  an 
ungraded  one,  2^  miles  out.  Can  parents  take  children  from  the 
latter,  where  they  belong,  and  send  them  in  to  the  village  school,  to 
the  injury  of  both? 

A.  The  board  should  regulate  that.  Room  should  be  made  for  any 
advanced  scholars,  that  need  to  be  in  higher  classes  than  any  in  the 
ungraded  school. 

Q.  Has  the  county  superintendent  a  right  to  neglect  visiting  a 
school  because  it  is  small  ? 

A.  What  schools  he  shall  visit,  if  he  has  not  time  to  visit  all,  in 
one  year,  must  be  left  to  his  discretion.  A  small  school  may  need  the 
benefit  of  his  visit  more  than  some  large  ones. 

Q.  Can  tuition  be  collected,  as  a  debt,  of  the  parents  of  foreign 
pupils,  if  not  collected  in  advance? 

A.  If  pupils  are  regularly  admitted,  from  another  district,  on  the 
understanding  that  a  certain  tuition  is  to  be  paid,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  collected,  as  a  debt,  if  not  paid  in  advance.  But 
the  best  way  is  to  require  payment  in  advance. 

Q.  Do  not  the  comments  on  subdivision  12,  of  section  430,  ^^  imply 
that  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance?  ^^ 

A.  The  comment  points  out  what  should  and  should  not  be  done, 
as  a  matter  of  prudence. 

Q.  The  district  having  provided  ample  means  for  sustaining  seven 
or  eight  months  school,  what  is  the  remedy  if  the  board  neglect  or 
refuse  to  provide  a  school? 
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A.  One  remedy  is  to  have  them  or  some  of  them  removed  from 
office  and  other  persons  appointed  in  their  place,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 507. 

Q.  lllust  not  the  clerk  keep  a  poll  list,  in  order  to  know  who  has  voted  ? 

A.  It  is  very  proper  for  him  to  do  so,  and  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary, where  there  are  many  voters,  but  the  law  makes  no  provision  on 
the  subject.  

DECISION. 


Geo.  L.  Lloyd, 
vs. 
Chaikman   of  School  Meeting,   Dis 
TRiCT  No.  4,  Pine  Valley,  Clark* County.  ^ 


.    August,  1880. 


•  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  district,  July  12,  1880,  the  electors  proceeded  to 
vote  for  treasurer.  After  an  informal  ballot,  and  pending  a  first  formal  ballot, 
inquiry  was  made  whether  a  plurality  or  majority  would  elect.  It  was  shown 
that  the  State  Superintendent,  two  years  before,  in  deciding  an  appeal  from  the 
same  district  as  to  the  election  of  a  director,  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to 
the  rule  of  plurality;  but  it  was  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  soon  after 
adopted  a  different  opinion,  and  has  since  held  to  the  rule  of  a  majority.  The 
question  was  not  determined ;  the  ballot  gave  fifteen  votes  for  J|kmes  O'Neill,  the 
respondent  in  this  case,  fourteen  for  Gko.  L.  Lloyd,  and  one  for  J.  B.  Jones.  No 
second  ballot  was  entered  into,  and  the  chairman  declared  that  James  O'Neill^ 
having  a  plurality  of  votes,  was  elected.  No  appeal  was  taken  from  this 
decision,  and  other  business  was  proceeded  with,  but  soon  after  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  State  Superintendent    The  decision  rendered  is  as  follows : 

The  question  to  be  determined  in  this  case,  is  whether  an  election  was  con- 
summated, and  whether  the  appellee,  O'Neill,  who  was  declared  elected,  is  hence 
entitled  to  claim  and  hold  the  office  of  treasurer  in  the  school-district  referred 
to,  or  whether  the  office  is  vacant,  from  a  failure  to  elect. 

What  constitutes  an  election  at  a  school-district  meeting?  The  school  law 
simply  provides  that  the  officers  of  a  district  shall  be  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
clerk,  and  that  a  district,  at  its  first  and  annual  meetings  shall  have  power  (as 
may  be  required)  to  choose  such  officers.  The  method  of  choice  is  not  pre- 
scribed. Article  III  of  the  constitution,  under  the  head  of  "suffrage,"  provides 
in  section  3,  **  That  all  votes  shall  be  given  by  ballot,  except  for  such  township 
officers  as  may  by  law  be  directed  or  allowed  to  be  otherwise  chosen."  This 
provision  relates  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  election  ©f 
officers  of  government,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  pass  beyotul  towns,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  school-districts,  and  other  minor  and  local  corpora- 
tions, shall  vote.  It  does  not  include  the  legislature,  where,  in  all  elections,  the 
members  "shall  voter *m  c<?<^."  Hence,  the  successive  editions  of  the  school 
code,  for  many  years  past,  while  recommendiny  that  school-district  officers  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  especially  in  the  larger  districts,  have  not  held  that  choice  by 
ballot  is  prescribed  by  law.  A  district  then  is  left  to  adopt  its  own  method  of 
choosing  its  officers;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sometimes  choose  by  ballot, 
and  sometimes  in  other  ways. 

But  when  a  district  chooses  by  ballot,  what  constitutes  a  choice  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  election  proceeds  by  any  other  method,  uo  choice  will  be  effected 

3— Vol.  X.  — No.  9. 
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until  some  one  nominated  receives  a  majority  of  votes.    Does  any  different  rule 
obtain,  if  the  meeting  goes  into  a  ballot?    It  has  sometimes  been  argued,  that 
because  section  75  ot  the  revised  statutes  provides  that  in  "all  electif ns  for 
the  choice  of  any  officers,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the  person 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  duly  elected," 
therefore,  in  an  election  of  officers  in  a  schooldistricty  the  same  rule  obtains. 
But  in  the  first  place,  the  chapter  in  which  the  section  is  found,  relates  to  "  elec- 
tions for  other  than  town  officers ;"  not  to  elections  in  which  the  electors  come 
together,  as  a  deliberative  body,  at  one  place  only,  but  to  general  elections,  in 
which  the  electors  meet  at  various  places,  cast  their  votes  and  go  home ;  elec- 
tions in  short  which  might  not  be  attended  with  any  decisive  result,  uiiU»%  the 
principle  of  plurality  was  recognized;  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  more 
than  two  candidates  for  an  office  are  voted  for,  and  no  one  receives  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes.    The  only  alternative,  is  to  make  provision  for  a  second  elec- 
tion, as  is  done  in  Vermont  and  some  other  states,  where  the  public  sentiment 
,  requires  that  a  majority  shall  be  reached.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  the 
case  that  there  are  but  two  candidates,  in  our  ordinary  elections  of  civil  officers, 
or  that  some  one  has  a  majority  over  all  the  rest,  if  there  are  more  than  two. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  American  principle  is  a  government  by 
majorities,  and  that  this  principle  is  departed  from  in  general  elections,  only  to 
avoid  the  contingency  of  non-election,  or  the  inconvenience  of  holding  a  second 
and  perhaps  a  third  election.    Commentins^  on  the  general  rejection,  in  this 
country,  of  the  English  rule  that  the  candidate  having  the  second  largest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  considered  elected,   if  the  candidate  elected  is  found 
ineligible  to  hold  the  office,  McCrary  (Am.  Law  of  Elections,  p.  209)  well  says: 
**  It  is  2l  fundamental  idea  with  us  that  the  majority  shall  rule^  and  that  a  majority 
or  at  lea»t  a  plurality  shall  be  required  to  elect  a  person  to  office  by  popular 
vote."    The  choice  of  officers  at  a  school  district  meeting  takes  place  under 
entirely  diflferent*circumstance8  from  an  ordinary  general  election.    The  electors 
all  come  together,  at  one  place,  as  a  deliberative  body,  to  pass  upon  such  matters 
as  may  legally  come  before  them,  and  aie  left  to  vote  upon  these  matters  in  any 
ordinary  way  they  please,  with  the  single  exception,  that  in  voting  upon  the 
question  of  making  a  loan  of  money,  the  vote  must  be  taken  by  ballot.    The 
action  of  such  a  meeting  is  properly  governed,  not  by  the  rules  of  general  elec- 
tions, but  by  the  rules  of  other  deliberative  bodies,  as  far  as  they  may  be  appli- 
cable.   If  the  district  has  one  or  more  officers  to  elect —  one  at  le:\st  is  elected 
every  year, —  it  may  elect  viva  voce^  by  calling  the  yeas  and  nays,  by  a  rising  vote 
and  count,  or  by  ballot.    If  the  meeting  determines  to  ^o  into*  a  ballot,  and 
first  goes  into  (in  informal  ballot,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration,  it  would  be 
most  strange  if  only  one  subsequent  ballot  could  be  taken,  and  if  the  meeting 
were  obliged  to  accept  as  their  officer  the  person  who  might  obtain  a  plurality 
of  votes,  on  such  ballot,  and  were  precluded  from  entering  into  a  second  ballot. 
Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  State  Superintendent 
cannot  regard  this  restriction  as  being  prescribed  by  any  law  that  relates  to  the 
powers  of  school* districts.    Such  a  restriction  would  indeed  be  absurd,  because 
entirely  unnecessary,  and  in  contravention  of  the  principle  that  the  majority 
shall  govern  in  all  cases  where  a  majority  can  be  reached 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  ample  provision  to 
keep  up  the  official  organization  of  a  school  district.  If  there  is  no  election  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  an  election  may  take  place  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  any  time  within  ten  days;  if  there  is  no  election  by  the  district,  the 
other  two  members  of  the  board  may  appoint,  for  the  next  ten  days;  if  they  do 
not,  the  town  clerk  fills  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

It  is  proper  to  advert  here  to  the  effect  of  the  decision  or  declaration  of  the 
chairman  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  as  to  the  result  of  an  election.  He  an- 
nounces the  result  as  he  understands  it  to  be.  If  no  further  action  is  taken  by 
the  meeting,  no  appeal  taken  from  the  decision,  and  the  person  thus  declared 
elected  enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  becomes,  by  color  of  the  election^  the 
de  facto  incumbent  of  the  office;  his  acts  as  to  third  persons  are  legal.  If  his 
ri^ht  to  the  office  is  called  in  question,  it  is  to  be  determined  by  a  competent 
tribunal.  But  the  acts  or  decisions  of  such  chairman,  like  those  of  a  canvassing 
board,  are  ministerial  and  not  judicial.    If  his  decision  as  to  the  election  waa 
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erroneous,  its  boiog  given  did  not  and  could  not  change  the  fact  The  case  cited 
by  the  appellant  in  his  rejoinder  in  this  case  (Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  State 
vs.  Adams,  2  Stewart,  231),  is  to  the  point.  In  an  election  of  a  sheriff  in  a 
county  of  Alabama  in  1839,  two  canaidates  received  an  equal  number  of  votes. 
The  sheriff  in  office  gave  a  casting  vote  (without  authority  of  law,  the  court  held) 
as  the  officer  presiding  over  the  election,  and  declared  the  person  he  voted  for 
elected.  The  case  coming  before  the  supreme  court,  the  court  held  that  the 
announcement  by  the  sheriff  that  the  relator  was  elected  could  have  no  possible 
effect;  thatif  he  had  not  received  a  mcgority  of  votes,  this  declaration  could  not 
make  him  sheriff  either  de  facto  or  de  jure;  that  if  he  had  obtained  a  minority, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  office  whether  declared  so  or  not 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  it  must  be  held  that  no  election  was  reached ; 
that  the  ruling  and  decision  of  the  chair  were  unauthorized,  and  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. This  ruling  was  based  in  part,  it  appears,  upon  a  leaning  of  opinion,  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Superintendent,  in  deciding  a  case  from  the  same  district 
two  years  ago.  But  he  is  satisfied  now  and  was  satisfied  soon  after,  as  indicated 
in  the  subsequent  decision  of  a  case  from  district  number  two,  Pine  Valley,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  appellant,  that  his  indication  of  opinion,  at  that  time,  that  a 
plurality  vote  was  sufficient,  was  wrong ;  and  he  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  expression  was  not  positive^  and  that  the  decision  in  this  case  (H.  W. 
Sheldon  vs.  School  District  No.  4)  finally  turned  upon  the  fact,  that  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  a  majority  of  the  electors  sustained  the  election  of  Mr.  Lee 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  he  was  therefore  recognized  as  the  choice  of  the  dis* 
tiict  In  the  present  case,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  kind.  Before  the  elect- 
ors present  at  the  meeting  had  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  indicating  their 
choice,  the  election  was  closed,  and  other  business  taken  up.  The  State  Super- 
intendent is  the  more  ready  to  sustain  the  appeal,  and  set  aside  the  action  of  the 
chairman,  because  his  own  mistake  of  two  years  a^o  conduced  to  this  ruling  by 
the  chair,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  electors  of  a  fUlT  opportunity  to  express  meir 
wishes. 

The  appeal  is  sustained.  The  action  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  school 
district  number  one,  Pine  Valley,  aforesaid,  on  the  12th  day  of  July  last,  in  de- 
claring James  O'Neill  to  have  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  district,  is  hereby 
reversed  and  set  aside,  and  the  action  taken  in  the  matter  of  electing  a  treasurer 
is  hereby  declared  to  have  been  insufficient  and  void  of  legal  result,  and  the 
office  of  treasurer  in  said  district  to  be  vacant. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  annual  examination  for  State  certificates  was  held  the  second  week  in 
August  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Madison.  Thirteen  candidates  were  pres- 
ent, not  as  many  as  last  year.  The  special  examination  ordered  last  winter  for 
those  who  attended  a  year  ago,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  finish  their  work, 
so  that  only  one  of  last  year's  candidates  appeared  at  the  recent  examination. 
Only  two  others  of  the  thirteen  had  ever  been  enrolled  among  the  applicants 
for  teachers*  State  certificates.  All  these  three  were  successful  at  this  trial. 
They  are  J.  B.  Estee,  of  Milton  Junction;  Miss  Mary  Lantry,  of  Manitowoc; 
and  Miss  Harriet  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater.  The  first  of  these  pursues  his 
studies  the  coming  year  in  some  college  or  university;  the  second  teaches  in 
the  public  schools  of  her  place ;  and  the  third  takes  charge  of  the  Preparatory 
Department  in  the  River  Falls  Normal  School.  Only  one  other  candidate 
received,  with  these  three,  the  unlimited  certificate.  He  is  Prof.  Edwin  Auers- 
wald,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  engaged  as  the  principal  of  the  High  School  at 
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Marinette.  What  is  seldom  reached  in  this  State,  he  completed  the  examination 
on  a  single  trial,  with  the  brilliant  result  of  obtaining,  in  all  the  twenty  studies, 
the  average  standing  of  883V  per  cent. 

The  Examining  Committee  present,  in  their  report  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
as  the  outgrowth  of  their  experience  in  these  examinations,  and  of  their  personal 
views,  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  "The  elements  of  Chemistry  should  be  re-required. 

2.  "That  Botany  and  Zoology  should  be  united  in  elementary  Biology. 

3.  "That  text-books  should  be  named  in  connection  with  the  branches  above 
the  county  second  grade  branches,  with  notification  that  their  contents  or  the 
equivalent  thereof  may  be  expected  at  examination. 

4.  "That  instead  of  promiscuous  recommendations,  obtained  no  examiner 
knows  how,  a  blank  be  prepared,  with  questions,  searching  into  applicants' 
professional  and  personal  worth  to  hold  a  State  certificate ;  and  that  such  blank 
be  sent  to  persons  knowing  such  applicants,  with  the  request  to  fill  and  return 
to  your  department ;  and  that  such  answers  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
applicants'  success. 

5.  "  That  the  law  be  so  changed  that  each  of  the  three  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, provided  with  all  the  questions  on  the  list,  might  submit  such  questions 
at  separate  places  in  the  State  on  the  same  days,  and  at  the  close  of  which  each 
express  to  the  others  his  quota  of  answers  for  marking.  Two  weeks  thereafter 
the  Board  shall  meet  and  decide  on  the  applications." 

Since  the  graduates  of  our  Normal  Schools,  State  University,  and  Denomina- 
tional Colleges  receive  State  certificates,  by  the  countersigning  of  their  diplomas, 
after  successful  teaching  in  our  public  schools  for  eight  or  sixteen  months,  it 
must  be  expected  that  the  applicants  who  appear  at  our  State  examinations,  will 
be  either  the  graduates  of  higher  institutions  outside  of  the  State,  or  those  teach- 
ers who  have  fitted  themselves  for  their  work  in  studying  by  themselves  or  in 
completing  only  a  portion  of  the  courses  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 


The  State  Supehintendent  has  issued  a  circular  directed  to  the  school-dis- 
trict boards,  calling  their  special  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  passed  in  1879.  It  contains  comments  on  each  section  of  the  law, 
with  some  directions  to  the  boards  how  to  proceed  to  ascertain  the  delinquent 
children,  and  what  should  be  done  this  coming  year  to  secure  the  full  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools,  of  the  children  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  trusts  that  they  will  give  prompt  and  earnest  heed  to  this  subject  There  it 
no  doubt  but  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  greatly  needed  in  very  many 
districts.  Careful  examination  will  reveal  the  fact  to  our  teachers  and  school 
ofilcers  that,  under  their  jurisdiction,  children  over  ten  years  of  age  are  growing 
up  with  very  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning.  Dil- 
igent effort  should  be  made  this  coming  year  to  bring  into  our  schools  all  the 
absentees  between  the  ages  given  in  the  law.  County  and  city  superintendents 
can  urge,  by  circulars,  the  parents  and  district  boards  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  law.  Teachers  should  engage  in  the  work  of  inducing  the  children  to 
enter  their  schools  and  remain  the  twelve  weeks  required  and  even  longer.    They 
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can  accomplish  mOTe,  in  this  direction^  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  if  they 
are  energetic  and  determined  in  this  work.  School  boards  should  hold  special 
meetings,  as  well  as  the  two  mentioned  in  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing  the  delinquencies  in  their  districts,  and  for  devising  means  to  secure  the  full 
attendance  of  these  children  upon  the  schools.  The  teachers  and  other  promi- 
nent citizens  in  their  districta  should  be  invited  to  meet  with  these  boards,  so 
that  they  can  be  consulted. 

In  thk  notrs  of  this  number  of  the  Journal,  are  found  several  extracts 
taken  from  circulars  which  county  superintendents  have  recently  sent  to  the 
school  boards,  or  parents  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  topics  presented  in  these 
circulars  are  judiciously  selected,  and  treated  with  ability.  They  relate  mainly 
to  the  care  of  the  school-house,  the  condition  of  the  outhouses,  the  warming  and 
ventilation  of  school  rooms,  providing  modern  school  furniture,  the  hiring  of 
the  better  qualified  teachers,  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  parents  and 
school  boards,  the  compulsory  education  law,  the  adoption  and  supply  of  text- 
books, and  the  division  of  Ihc  session  of  the  school  into  three  terms  from  two  to 
three  months  each.  To  these  topics  others  can  be  added  such  as  the  need  of  better 
organization  of  the  country  schools,  the  best  system  for  grading  the  same,  the 
need  of  an  improved  school  register  to  aid  in  this  organization  and  this  grading, 
the  retention  of  the  teachers  for  several  terms  or  years  in  the  same  schools,  the 
supply  of  apparatus  and  reference  books  for  the  schools,  and  the  introduction  of 
better  metliods  for  giving  instruction  in  the  common  branches. 

We  urge  every  county  superintendent  to  prepare  and  issue  a  similar  circular. 
He  is  best  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  schools  in  his  county,  and  can  adapt 
his  advice  and  directions  to  their  particular  needs.  He  can  make  such  a  circu- 
lar the  means,  by  its  presentation  of  topics,  of  opening  the  way  for  a  series  of 
addresses  this  coming  fall  and  winter  to  the  various  parts  of  his  county.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  all  such  circulars. 


The  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  has  already  been  called  upon,  and  will 
be  frequently  in  the  next  four  months,  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  for 
items  of  information  respecting  the  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  state.  This  de- 
mand has  been  in  great  part  anticipated  this  year,  by  requiring  from  all  sources 
more  complete  statistics  on  nearly  every  subject  of  educational  interest.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  public  schools,  but  also  of  the  elementary  primary  schools, 
the  academies,  the  colleges,  the  theological  seminaries,  and  the  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  labors  of  the  school  officers  of  various  kinds  must  thus  be  some- 
what increased  this  year,  for  the  general  good.  These  officers  should  also  see 
that  the  returns  are  not  only  complete,  but  that  they  are  reliable,  even  in  the 
minute  items.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  make,  in  his  next 
Annual  Report,  a  full  use  of  all  these  statistics,  not  only  to  show  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  educational  movements  of  the  State  in  all  lines  of  work,  but  also 
the  progress  of  the  State  in  these  lines  during  the  past  ten  years.  He  will  be 
under  great  obligations,  for  the  above  reasons,  to  all  school  officers  who  will  co- 
operate diligently  and  carefully  with  him  in  securing  the  desired  information. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper's  Monthlt.  The  September  number  of  this  periodical  opens  with 
portraits  of  the  three  granddaughters  of  Charles  Carroll,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  They  are  called  the  American  Graces,  and  married 
noblemen  in  England;  The  number  contains  illustrations  of  the  numerous  fam- 
ily of  George  III,  of  Great  Britain.  Other  articles,  as  "  Fish  and  Men  in  the 
Maine  Islands,'*  "  By. Paths  in  the  Mountains  "  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
"  The  Seven  Sleepers'  Paradise  beside  the  Loire,"  "  Squatter  Life  in  New  York," 
and  **  Amid  the  Grasses,"  are  profusely  illustrated  wUh  engravings  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art.  Anna  C.  Brackett  writes  upon  the  **  Indian  and  Negro,*'  a  short 
but  suggestive  article,  upon  the  pupils  of  both  races  in  the  Hampton  School, 
Virginia.  The  Editor's  Literary  Record  is  quite  full,  and  more  than  usually 
interesting,  as  it  reviews  briefly  fifteen  new  works. 

Bt.  Nicholas.  This  unrivaled  magazine  for  children  is  published  by  Scrlb- 
ner  <&  Co.,  and  edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  The  subscription  price'  is  $3.00 
per  year,  or  25  cents  a  number.  It  is  well  illustrated  —  the  September  number 
containing  nearly  sixty  engravings.  It  abounds  in  stories,  short  poems,  humor- 
ous tidbits,  and  descriptions  of  places,  as  "A  day  among  Welsh  Castles,"  "The 
Queen  of  the  Sea  "  —  the  city  of  Venice. 

ScRiBNBR's  Monthly.  The  September  issue  comes  with  its  wealth  of  pic- 
tures, superbly  executed,  old  stories  continued  and  growing  in  interest,  articles 
of  historical  value,  brief  poems,  and  editorial  jottings.  The  articles  which 
attract  the  most  attention  are  on  *'  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,"  "  The  Loss  of  the 
Oneida,"  and  "Thomas  Paine  and  the  French  Revolution,"  by  Hon.  E.  B. 
Washburne.  Gail  Hamilton's  work  on  the  "  Common  School  System,"  is  can- 
didly but  severely  condemned.  Some  of  its  contradictions,  misstatements,  and 
false  logic  are  pointed  out;  and  the  review  closes  with  this  sentence,  which  con- 
tains  the  pith  of  her  effort:  "Sarcasm  is  easy,  but  sarcasm  often  aims  more  at 
self-glorification  than  at  the  accomplishment  of  wise  and  desirable  ends."  The 
editor,  J.  G.  Holland,  furnishes  an  article  on  "The  Presidential  Campaign,'* 
which  exhibits  good  sense  and  fine  insight  into  the  merits  of  the  political 
contest. 

North  American  Retibw.  The  September  number  contains  the  initial  paper 
by  M.  Charnay  on  "  The  Ruins  of  Central  America."  Following  this  article  is 
one  on  "The  Perpetuity  of  Chinese  Institutions,"  from  the  pen  of  S.Wells  Will- 
iams. The  writer  has  been  a  resident  in  China  for  many  years,  and  is  thor* 
oughly  conversant  with  the  language,  institutions,  and  social  conditions  which 
he  discusses.  Gen.  John  W.  W.  Clampitt,  the  surviving  member  of  Mrs.  Surratt's 
counsel,  writes  upon  "  The  Trial  of  Mrs.  Surratt."  The  author  sincerely  believes 
that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  she  suffered  death,  and 
expresses  himself  feelingly.  "  The  Personality  of  "  God  "  is  treated  by  the  meta- 
physical writer,  W.  T.  Harris.  R.  B.  Forbes  gives  some  valuable  suggestions  in 
reference  to  "  Steamboat  Disasters."    The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  follows 
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with  a  paper  upon  "  Insincerity  in  the  Pulpit,"  that  will  hardly  fail  to  draw 
some  protests  from  his  brother  clergymen.  The  number  closes  with  a  review  of 
several  recent  works  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  by  Dr.  George  M.  Beard. 

Education  :  An  International  Maeazine,  devoted'  to  the  Science,  the  Art,  the 
Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Eoucation.  Conducted  by  Thos.  W.  Bicknell. 
Bimonthly.  Boston:  K.  England  Publishing  Co.  |4.00ayear.  Single  num. 
bers,  75  cents. 

This  new  magazine  will  contain  over  one  hundred  octavo  pages  of  reading 

matter,  printed  and  bound  in  excellent  style,  with  a  steel  portrait,  in  the  first 

issue,  of  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  late  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in 

the  South.    Articles  will  also  appear  in  the  first  number  from  Dr.  McCosh,  Dr. 

Harris,  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Prof.  Hailmann,  Prof.  Merriam, 

Prof.  Joynes,  Miss  Landers,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Sears,  and  others.    The  auspices 

tinder  which  it  is  to  be  published  indicate  success,  and  its  appearance  will  mark 

an  important  onward  step  in  the  great  work  of  public  education.    The  first 

number  will  be  issued  this  month. 

LiTTBLL*s  Living  Age.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  end- 
ing August  2l8t  and  28th  respectively,  contain  the  following  articles :  Recent 
and  Future  Arctic  Voyages,  and  Thomas  Chatterton,  Quarterly;  On  the  Sources 
of  German  Discontent,  Contemporary ;  A  New  Study  of  Tennyson,  Gomhill; 
The  Strange  Story  of  Kitty  Uanham,  Temple  Bar;  Climbing  Plants,  Popular  Sci- 
ence Etview;  Country  Life  in  Portugal,  Blackwood;  Street  Nuisances,  Saturday 
Beview;  About  Cats,  Queen;  Nature's  Hygiene,  Nature;  and  for  fiction,  "  Harry 
Martin's  Wife,"  and  instalments  of  "  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,"  and  Mrs.  Parr's 
"Adam  and  Eve;'*  and  the  usual  amount  of  poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of 
sixty.four  pages  each  (or  more  than  8,800  pages  a  year),  the  subscription  price 
($8)  is  low;  while  for  110.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year,  including  the  extra 
numbers  of  the  latter,  both  postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers 

Lady  readers  of  the  Dome$tic  Monthly  will  be  especially  pleased  with  the 
autumnal  styles  offered  in  the  September  number  of  this  beautifully  printed  and 
carefully  edited  magazine.  The  literary  department  of  the  magazine  opens  with 
an  exquisite  poem  on  September,  by  Caroline  A.  Merighi.  The  Art  Paper  is 
especially  valuable  in  its  descriptive  comments  on  novelties  in  various.depart- 
ments  of  household  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  The  Domestic  Monthly 
is  published  by  Blake  &  Company,  corner  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York,  at  ^1.50  per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium.  Specimen  copy  15 
cents. 

A  Geometry  for  Beginners.  By  G.  A.  Hill,  A.  M.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Heath. 
No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  Arithmetic, 
and  so  little  upon  Gkometry  in  our  schools.  Much  time  devoted  to  the  former 
might  be  given  to  the  latter  with  advantage.  With  a  book  like  the  one  before 
us,  and  with  a  competent  teacher,  this  may  be  done  successfully,  as  the  author 
shows  is  the  fact  in  Germany.  We  have  yet  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  more 
general  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  Geometry,  not  only  as  a  disciplinary 
study,  but  for  its  practical  utility,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  done  a  good  work  in  this 
direction. 
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HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

The  census  of  Wisconsin  shows  a  population  of  1,815,464.  That  of  the  United 
States  is  about  48,000,000.  The  reported  increase  of  population  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  is  so  unaccountably  great  as  to  excite  suspicions  of  fraudulent 
enumeration. 

Gen.  Albert  J.  Myer  (Old  Probabilities),  Chief  of  the  U.  8.  Signal  Corps  and 
Weather  Bureau,  died  at  Buttalo,  Aug.  24.  The  country  owes  much  to  him  as 
the  author  and  organizer  of  the  present  system  of  weather  reports  and  prognosti- 
cations. 

Postmaster  General  Horace  Maynard  has  at  last  arrived  home  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office.  This  is  the  first  change  in  the  Cabinet  during  Hayes's 
administration. 

The  Ute  Commission  arc  delayed  in  their  work  of  securing  the  assent  of  the 
various  bands  to  the  treaty,  by  the  serious  illness  of  Chief  Ouray.  Large  num- 
bers of  Sitting  Bull's  Sioux  are  returning  from  British  America  and  surrender- 
ing to  Gen.  Terry.     The  chief  died  the  last  week  in  August 

Doubtless,  the  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  American  activity  at 
present,  is  the  great  and  rapid  extention  of  our  railway  system.  No  year  of  our 
history  has  witnessed  the  laying  of  so  much  new  track  as  the  past.  Not  only  ore 
rival  lines  stretching  rapidly  away  to  the  northwest,  bat  also  to  the  extreme 
southwest.  No  less  than  three  American  railways  are  projecting  a  speedy 
entrance  into  northern  Mexico.  Rapid  absorption  of  small  lines  by  the  great 
companies  is  also  a  note- worthy  feature  of  tlie  present  activity. 

American  relations  with  China  are  likely  to  become  embarrassing.  A  com- 
mission, headed  by  Pres.  Angell,  of  the  Michigan  University,  has  lately  gone  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty;  and  now  comes  the  news  that  the  Celestial  Empire  has 
abandoned  its  traditional  policy  of  prohibiting  all  its  subjects  from  engaging 
in  foreign  trade.  Thus  far,  the  commerce  of  China  has  been  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eign merchants  and  ship-owners,  but  now  **  Chinese  cheap  labor  "  is  to  take  on 
a  new  form.    Chinese  merchantmen  will  soon  be  seen  in  our  ports. 

THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

In  England,  the  Gladstone  ministry  has  been  thwarted  in  its  Irish  policy  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  many  even  of  the  Liberal  peers  voting  against  the  "  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill,'*  a  measure  designed  for  the  relief  of  Irish  ten- 
ants unable  to  pay  their  rents.  A  prominent  measure  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  "  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill."  It  seeks  to  provide  some  recom- 
pense to  farmers  for  damage  done  their  crops  by  the  immense  numbers  of  these 
animals,  which  are  protected  by  law  for  sporting  purposes. 

The  landlord  class  will,  of  course,  endeavor  to  defeat  this  bill  also. 

The  government  having  decided  upon  a  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  Afghan- 
istan, except  Candahar,  finds  the  process  of  "letting  go  "  by  no  means  an  easy 
one.  The  new  Ameer,  Abderrahman  Khan,  set  up  by  the  British,  finds  his 
authority  disputed  by  a  powerful  rival,  Ayoub  Khan,  who  gained  a  decisive  vie 
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tory,  July  27,  over  Gen.  Burrows.  Cabul  has  been  eyacualed,  and  all  the  British 
forces  are  being  concentrated  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Primrose,  who  is  besieged  in 
Candahar  by  Ayoub  Khan. 

In  France,  the  chief  event  since  tlie  great  feU  of  July  14,  in  commemoration 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  in  1789,  has  been  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Councils-General  in  all  the  Departments.  The  results  have  been  overwhelm- 
ingly  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  who  are.naturally  jubilant,  holding  that  their 
success  is  a  token  and  pledge  of  the  permanency  of  the  Republic.  The  result  is 
also  looked  upon  as  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  governmental  measures 
against  the  Jesuits. 

The  Eastern  Question  is  still  an  open  question.  Turkey  yet  procrastinates, 
though  she  is  making  an  apparent  movement  toward  the  delivery  to  Montenegro 
of  the  territory  awarded  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Meanwhile,  Greece  makes 
a  show  of  arming,  and  impatiently  waits  for  her  slice  of  Turkey.  The  Great 
Powers  also  wait,  and  talk  about  a  joint  naval  demonstration,  whatever  tha,t 
may  be,  to  intimidate  the  tardy  Porte  into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
supplementary  treaty.  Matters  are  complicated  by  the  Albanian  declaration  of 
independence. 

In  Russia,  the  measures  of  Gen.'Melikoff  against  the  ultra-Nihilists  seem  to 
have  been  so  successful  that  he  has  been  promoted  to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  present  German  Empire  dates  from  1871,  when  it  succeeded  the  North 
German  Confederation.  It  is  an  empire  in  the  true  application  of  the  term,  a 
dominion  composed  of  several  subordinate  kingdoms  or  principalities;  yet  it  is 
a  limited  monarchy  in  the  strictest  sense.  It  is  composed  of  t wenty.fi ve  sover- 
eign states,  including  the  four  kingdoms,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and 
Saxony,  together  with  six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  and 
three  free  cities.  The  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  taken  from  France  in  1871, 
forms  a  twenty-sixth  state,  but  is  not  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  rest. 

The  Legislative  body  of  the  empire  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Bundesrath 
and  the  Reichstag.  The  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  has  57  members  ap- 
pointed for  each  session  by  the  governments  of  the  several  states.  The  Reichs- 
tag, or  House  of  •Representatives,  is  composed  of  397  members  (one  for  every 
100, 000  people),  elected  for  three  years  by  universal  suflfrage.  The  sessions  of 
the  Reichstag  are  annual. 

The  Executive  head  is  the  Emperor,  whose  approval  is  required  for  all  laws. 
The  head  of  the  administration,  or  ministry,  is  known  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
realm.  Prince  Bismarck,  the  present  Chancellor,  is  also  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  judiciary  system  is  very  irregular;  if  indeed  there  can  be  said  to 
be  any  national  system.  Even  the  common  law  varies  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  railway  system  of  Germany  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government,  as  also  is  the  whole  telegraphic  system,  the  telegraph  lines 
being  connected  with  the  postal  system.  The  population  of  the  empire  in  1875 
was  nearly  43,000,000.  In  religion,  500, 000  were  Jews;  15,000,000,  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  remainder  Protestants.  The  twenty-one  universities  average 
about  1 ,000  students  each. 
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NOTES. 


Pbop.  T.  B.  Prat,  of  Tomah,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Beaver  Dam,  next  year;  and  Prof.  Hlnkley, 
of  Dixon,  111.,  sQccceds  him  in  the  school  at 
Tomah. 

Mr.  Moodt,  the  evangelist,  has  erected  at 
his  home  in  Northfleld,  Mass.,  a  hnlldlng  to 
be  nsed  as  a  home  and  school  for  Indian  girls. 
Aboat  fifty  such  pupils  are  already  enjoying 
its  advantages. 

Prof.  Frank  L.  Grbzk,  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Stevens  Point,  has  been 
elected  to  fill  the  additional  position  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  in 
the  place  of  Wm.  Weston.  The  latter  com- 
mends most  highly  the  work  of  the  former. 

The  wife  of  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds  was 
suddenly  attacked,  about  four  weeks  since, 
with  a  severe  paralytic  stroke.  She  is  now 
slowly  recovering.  The  Professor  intends  to 
move  his  family  this  fall  from  La  Crosse, 
where  they  have  resided  constantly  for  several 
years,  to  Northfield,  Minnesota,  where  he  is 
In  charge  of  the  high  school. 

District  No.  4,  town  of  Cylon,  St.  Croix 
county,  is  building  a  new  school-house  this 
year,  to  replace  the  one  burned  last  winter. 
The  building  will  be  two  stories  high,  and 
suitable  for  two  departments.  It  is  far  under 
way,  and  will  be  completed  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. It  will  be  furnished  with  new  and 
improved  furniture  and  apparatus,  patent 
ventilators,  etc.  The  building  alone  will  cost 
11,875. 

SuPT.  Harper,  of  Grant  county,  says:  " I 
send  yon  to-day  the  register  of  our  institute 
at  Platteville.  Tou  will  see  that  very  nearly 
all  who  were  enrolled  have  had  more  or  less 
drill  in  the  Normal  School.  Tou  can  readily 
judge  fh>m  this  fact  that  the  work  done  by  the 
members  was  first  class.  I  do  not  think  a 
better  working  institute  was  ever  organized 
in  the  state. 

The  mant  friends  of  Prof.  De  Motte  and 
family,  lately  of  the  Delavan  Institute,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  professor  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  located  fkt 
Olathe.  Prof.  De  Motte  was  elected  to  the 
Snpcrin tendency  of  the  Iowa  and  Kansas  In- 
stitutions at  the  same  time,  but  after  a  visit 


to  each,  concluded  to  accept  the  position  prof- 
fered in  the  latter  state. 

At  the  examination  for  state  certificates 
last  month  at  Madison,  a  candidate  answered 
this  question  under  theory  and  practice,  "  In 
what  ways  would  you  assist  pupils  in  their 
school  work  ?  '^  as  follows :  *'  By  explanation 
of  obscurities,  by  sociality  and  cheerfulness, 
and  by  the  universal  adaptation  of  myself  to 
the  var^  ing,  constantly  rising  emergency.^^ 

The  Polk  County  Press  says:  "The  ses- 
sion of  the  institute  closed  yesterday.  Snpt 
Dike  and  Miss  Kelley  have  had  charge  for  two 
days  past.  President  Parker  left  Wednesday 
evening,  to  get  ready  to  open  the  £all  term  of 
the  Normal  School,  which  begins  next  Mon- 
day. The  attendance  has  been  good,  and  the 
teachers  who  have  attended  have  generally 
seemed  interested,  and  have  given  close  at- 
tention to  the  work.^^ 

SuFT.  Jones,  of  Rock  county,  informs  his 
teachers  that "  the  design  now  is  to  hold  an 
exhibition,  or  fair,  of  school  work  during  the 
ensuing  year;  and  it  is  respectfully  suggested 
and  urged  upon  teachers  to  prepare  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  this  end.  The  display  will 
consist  of  specimens  in  penmanship,  letter- 
ing, mapping,  compositions,  examination  pa* 
pers,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  efficiency 
and  quality  of  the  work  done  In  the  schools.^* 

Prof.  C.  W.  Robt,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  public  school  work  of  the  state  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  nearly  six  of  these  as 
principal  and  superintendent  at  La  Crosse, 
takes  the  charge  of  a  large  public  school  in 
Portllind,  Oregon,  with  the  salary  of  |1,800 
per  annum.  He  has  teen  a  most  efficient 
school  officer  and  instructor  in  this  state,  and 
aided  greatly  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
schools  at  La  Crosse  to  a  very  high  grade. 
His  many  friends  will  congratulate  him  on 
securing  so  important  a  position  in  Oregon. 

Gen.  Gxrfield,  in  an  address  on  college 
education,  makes  the  following  forcible  state- 
ments :  "  Greek  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
lostrument  of  thought  ever  invented  by  man, 
and  its  literature  has  never  been  equaled  in 
purity  of  style  and  boldness  of  expression. 
As  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline  its  value 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  To  t^ike  a  long 
and  complicated  sentence  in  Greek  —  to  study 
each  word  in  its  meanings,  inflections,  and 
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relations,  and  to  build  ap  in  the  mind,  oat  of 
these  polished  materials,  a  sentence,  perfect 
as  a  temple,  and  filled  with  Greek  thought 
which  has  dwelt  there  two  thousand  years,  is 
almost  an  act  of  creation ;  it  calls  Into  action 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind/' 

Thk  Secbstabt  oj*  the  Institute  at  Mani- 
towoc thus  comments  on  the  work  of  the 
Conductors:  '' Surely  there  is  no  one,  who 
has  closely  followed  the  exercises,  particularly 
those  in  reading,  history,  and  geography,  dar- 
ing the  two  weeks,  but  has  been  greatly  bene 
fited.  These  subjects  have  been  made  to 
mean  more  to  ns  than  ever  before.  They  have 
broadened  from  day  to  day  until  their  extent 
seems  almost  boundless.  No  exercise  has 
been  without  interest,  and  your  secretary 
longs  for  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  that  these 
might  be  fully  and  well  described." 

A  PROXIKBNT  PBiNciPAL  iu  a  high  school 
of  this  state,  who  abandoned  his  position  with 
the  almost  certain  assurance  of  securing 
another  in  a  larger  school,  learned  at  a  late 
date  this  summer  that  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  the  latter  school  had  all  the  time  favored 
another  teacher.  He  writes  good-naturedly, 
**"  Consequently,  I  find  myself  In  the  predica- 
ment of  the  uog  known  to  ^sop,  which  lost 
the  ham  he  was  carrying  in  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure its  shadow  in  the  brook  he  was  crossing. 
To  one  who  makes  teaching  his  profession, 
this  Is  an  unpleasant  situation,  —  or  rather 
lack  of  a  situation.'' 

At  the  close  of  the  Manitowoc  institute, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  teachers  present: 

**  Whereas,  We  highly  appreciate  the  valu- 
able assistance  and  the  able  counsel  rendered 
by  our  worthy  conductor,  Prof.  Emery;  and 

**  Wherfas,  We  recognize  the  wisdom  and 
deep  research  exhibited  m  the  many  valuable 
methods  presented  by  our  County  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Viebahn;  therefore,  be  It 

^*  Hesolved^  That  we  formally  but  sincerely 
tender  them  our  thanks  for  their  earnest  ef- 
forts in  our  behalf; 

**•  Besoited^  That  our  thanks  are  also^ne  to 
the  gentlemanly  members  of  the  school  board 
of  district  No.  1,  city  of  Manitowoc,  for  the 
nse  of  their  commodious  building,  and  for 
many  other  favors  received.'' 

Miss  B.  M.  Clapp,  the  superintendent  of 
St  Croix  county,  closes  an  able  circular  on 
^*  The  Annual  School  Meeting,"  with  this  par- 
agraph: *•*•  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  an- 
nual school  meeting  for  the  year  1880,  will 
have  no  unworthy  record,  but  that  it  will  tell 
grandly  for  the  educational  interests  of  St. 
Croix  county.  Let  us  have  a  complete  attend- 
ance and  harmonious  action;  remembering 
alw^ays  that  any  personal  Jealousies  or  resent- 
ments, or  any  clamoring  for  individual  will, 


will  full  with  heaviest  weight  upon  those  for 
whom  we  legislate.  They  may  be  compelled 
to  sit  in  darkness  and  neglect  a  whole  year, 
dwarfing  and  marring  their  whole  nature,  as 
the  result  of  a  careless,  thoughtless  individual 
act  in  the  coming  school  meeting." 

SupT.  HuBBS,  of  JefTersoi^  county,  in  the 
notice  of  his  fall  examination  of  teachers, 
gives  the  following  sensible  advice  to  the 
school  boards  of  the  county :  '*  The  practice 
of  retaining  successful  teachers  for  several 
terms  should  be  followed,  for  much  time  is 
necessarily  wasted  in  making  a  change.  Some 
of  our  districts  have  adopted  the  three-term 
system,  and  have  found  it  a  great  improvement 
on  the  **  old  way."  A  term  of  two  months  in 
the  fall,  a  second  term  of  three  or  four  months 
in  the  winter,  and  a  third  term  of  two  or  three 
months  in  the  spring,  closing  before  the 
*^  heated  term,"  with  a  good  teacher  for  the 
year^  will  make  your  schools  more  profitable." 

Pbof.  Albert  Hardy,  formerly  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Milwaukee,  takes  next 
year  the  charge  of  the  high  school  in  La 
Crosse;  Mr.  I.  C.  Stockton,  of  Kirk  wood,  1111* 
nois,  the  high  school  at  Waupaca;  Mr.  B.  L. 
Reed,  formerly  of  Prescott,  the  high  school  at 
Lancaster;  Mr.  J.  G.  Conway,  of  Hillsborough, 
the  graded  school  at  Waterloo:  Prof.  H.  O. 
Durkee,  formerly  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  La  Crosse,  as  superintendent  and  principal 
of  the  schools  at  Rochester,  Minn. ;  Mr.  F.  S. 
Mack,  or\rohnstown,'as  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Hillsborough ;  Prof.  I.  K.  Stew- 
art, formerly  of  Berlin,  as  the  principal  of  the 
graded  school  at  Oconomowoc;  Prof.  T.  C. 
Chaniberlin  has  been  chosen  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  the  Beloit  public  schools,  in  the 
place  of  T.  L.  Wright,  who  has  occupied  the 
position  in  a  most  saccessful  manner  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Elkhom  Independent  thus  speaks  of 
the  institute  lately  held  at  that  place:  "  The 
institute  closed  last  week.  The  attendance 
steadily  increased  throughout  the  two  weeks, 
which  is  indicative  of  the  interest  and  satis- 
faction of  those  who  attended.  Prof.  Emery 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work. 
He  puts  forth  his  best  energies,  is  kind  and 
considerate  with  those  in  his  charge,  leading 
carefully  the  timid,  shrinking  teachers,  con- 
vincing the  self  assured  that  they  have  still 
something  to  learn,—  In  short  he  appreciates 
the  dilTerent  natures  he  has  to  deal  with  as  a 
true  instructor  needs  to.  Mr.  Emory  has 
been  ably  assisted  by  Supt.  Taylor,  Prof. 
Sherman,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Miss  Taylor ;  also  by 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  members  of  the 
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inslitnte,  who  understand  and  appreciate  the 
difference  between  teaching  and  brow  beat- 
ing/' 

SxTPT.  RicHHOND,  of  Tfempealean  connty, 
iBsned,  nnder  date  of  April  20,  a  very  vigorous 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.  We  clip  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"I  am  sorry  indeed  to  chronicle,  that 
eleven  of  the  eighty-two  schools  that  I  vis- 
ited last  winter  were  failures  at  the  time  I 
Tisited  them ;  failures  in  nearly  every  respect; 
and  twenty-six  others  failed  to  come  up  to  a 
fair  standard  of  efficiency.  Now,  lean  hold 
no  one  responsible  for  the  success  of  our 
Bchools  but  their  teachers.  If  others  are  to 
blame,  and  teachers  innocent,  I  have  not  the 
time,  nor  the  means  to  And  out.  I  must  look 
to  the  teachers,  and  I  do.  If  others  are  to 
blame,  teachers  must  take  the  pains  to  give 
me  notice,  and  thus  acquaint  me  of  the  true 
condition,  or  bear  all  the  blame.  We  must 
Improve  our  schools.  Better  close  them  until 
good  teachers  can  be  secured  than  continue 
them  as  some  were  taught  last  winter,  for, 
after  as  careful  an  examination  as  I  could 
give  of  the  attainments  of  the  children  in 
these  eleven  pooi  schools.  I  could  but  make 
the  following  record  of  each :  *  There  is  noth- 
ing here  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  school. ,  It 
has  only  the  dry  bones  of  one;  there  is  a  per- 
son there  called  teacher,  there  are  desks  and 
a  blackboard,  and  there  are  text-'books,  but 
there  is  no  school  —  no  teaching  done.  And 
yet  the  scholars  are  capable  enough,  they 
look  intelligent;  but  it  is  plain  they  have  no 
chance.'' 

"In  the  county  are  nine  school-houses  unfit 
for  school  purposes,  which  really  ought  to  be 
condemned.  It  is  wrong  to  confine  children 
in  such  rooms.  Teachers  weary  and  grow 
heart  sick  in  such  schools,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  Few  of  the  schoolrooms  are 
Bupplied  with  a  system  of  ventilation.  We 
vrill  pass  this  matter,  by  asking  parents  and 
school  officers  tliis  one  question  about  venti- 
lation: Are  not  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
living  daily  in  an  atmosphere  that  has  been 
deprived  of  its  life-giving  principle,  by  having 
been  breathed  over  several  times  before?  No 
wonder  that  teachers  become  irritable  and 
nervous,  acd  frequently,  after  a  few  years'  ex- 
perience, break  down,  or  that  children,  after 
being  in  school  a. few  days,  complain  of  head- 
ache, and  wearisomeness,  or  that  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  similar  diseases  prevail  to  an 
alarming  extent  during  the  school  months.  A 
few  cracks  about  the  doors  and  windows,  or  a 
little  hole  in  the  ceiling,  will  not  change  the 


air  in  the  room  every  hour.  This  can  only  be 
secured  by  utilizing  the  force  of  the  wind,  the 
principle  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  inner 
and  outer  air ;  some  system  must  be  ob- 
served, and  the  sooner  every  school-room  is 
furnished  with  a  system  of  ventilation  the 
better,  and  the  less  expensive  will  be  oar 
schools,  for  health  Is  priceless." 

SuPT.  FowLEK,  of  Milwaukee  county,  has 
adopted  and  published  the  following  rules  to 
govern  the  standard  of  his  examination  of 
teachers  this  fall : 

"Third  grade  certificates  will  beieiuedto 
applicants  obtaining  on  examination  seventy 
per  cent,  or  more,  in  each  of  the  studies  of 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  penmanship, 
and  reading,  and  sixty  per  cent,  or  more  In 
the  remaining  studies  of  the  third  grade. 

^'  Second  grade  certificates  will  be  Issued  to 

applicants  entitled  to  third  grade  certificates, 

and  obtaining  on  examination  an  average  of 

seventy  per  cent  or  more,  in  the  additional 
studies  required  for  a  second  grade  certificate. 

"  First  grade  certificates  vnll  be  issued  to 
applicants  entitled  to  second  grade  ceriUi- 
cares,  and  obtaining  on  examinaticn  an  aver- 
age of  seventy-five  per  cent,  or  more,  in  the 
additional  studios  required  for  a  first  grade 
certificate. 

*'  No  certificate  will  be  granted  to  any  appli- 
cant who  entirely  fails  in  any  one  branch  of 
study  in  which  an  examination  is  held. 

^^Ten  per  cent,  on  each  branch  will  be  al- 
lowed to  institute  attendants.'*'' 

The  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association 
at  its  recent  session  adopted  the  following 
resolutions :  *'That  no  one  can  serve  as  school 
commissioner  unless  he  holds  a  college  or 
normal  school  diploma,  or  state  certificate,  or 
has  held  such  office."  A  commissioner  in 
New  York  is  the  same  as  a  county  superin- 
tendent in  Wisconsin.  Also,  "That  each 
commissioner  shall  select  two  teachers  hold- 
ing college  or  normal  diplomas,  or  state  li- 
censes, to  act  with  him  in  conducting  his 
examinations." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  In- 
structors for  the  Blind,  held  In  Louisville, 
Ey.,  last  month,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Little,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution  located  at  Janes- 
ville,  presented  a  resolution  fixing  that  city  as 
the  next  place  of  meeting,  in  August,  1881. 
A  resolution  was  offered  as  a  substitute  fixing 
St.  Louis  as  the  place,  but  Mrs.  Little's  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  and  the  association  will 
therefore  gather  at  Janesvile. 

A.  K.  Ames,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
first  district  of  Dane  county,  has  been  engaged 
for  next  year  as  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Detroit,  Becker  county,  Minnesota. 
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4        THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

(A  Pap«r  read  before  the  State  Teachers^  AeBOClatioiif  July  8, 1880,  by  J.  B.  Pbadt.) 

New  things  challenge  scrutiny.  So  far  as  they  are  meritorious,  they 
find  acceptance  in  the  end.  So  far  as  they  lack  merit,  or  prove  im- 
practicable, they  pass  away.  The  Kindergarten  is  not  precisely  a  new 
thing  in  the  world,  but  it  is  comparatively  so  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to  its  merits.  Investigation,  and  discussion,  and  experience 
bring  out  the  truth  of  things. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  advocate  the  Kindergarten  system 
of  instruction  before  the  Association  (which  has  been  done  ably  by 
-others  at  previous  sessions),  nor  to  explain  its  details,  which  would 
take  too  long;  but  to  present  some  considerations  which  seem  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  we  can  give  the  system,  as  such,  an  un- 
qualified endorsement. 

What  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  system?  One  writer  sets  it 
forth  as  the  •'  cultivation  and  direction  of  the  self-activity  of  the 
child."  What  is  the  claim  made  for  it?  It  is,  in  substance,  that 
great  and  valuable  results  are  obtained  by  it  in  the  early  education  of 
children,  that  are  not  obtained  otherwise;  that  children  so  trained, 
will  be  sooner  and  more  perfectly  developed,  and  will  advance  more 
rapidly,  when  they  come  to  attend  the  common  school;  that  a  gain  in 
educational  progress  of  from  one*  and  a  half  to  two  years  is  secured 
by  the  process.  This  may  all  be  true;  but  the  process  by  which  this 
is  brought  about,  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  one  of  plants  pushed  for- 
ward in  the  spring,  in  a  hot-bed,  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  common 
1  —  Vol.  X.—  No.  10. 
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garden,  at  an  early  day,  and  thus  made  to  blossom  and  bear  frnit  early 
in  the  season.  This  process  is  a  gainful  one  to  the  florist  or  gardener; 
but  will  a  similar  process  prove  x)ermanently  gainful  to  our  children 
or  to  humanity?  Is  it  wise  to  take  little  children  at  three  and  one- 
half  or  four  years  of  age  from  home,  from  the  nursery,  and  gather  them 
in  companies,  for  that  elaborate  course  of  training  given  in  the  Kinder- 
garten—  beginning  with  the  worsted  ball,  and  ending  with  the  lump 
of  clay — and  extending  through  a  period  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
years? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  just  statement  to  say,  that  the  Kindergarten, 
in  its  first  stages,  proposes  to  accomplish  for  the  child,  in  part,  that 
which  mankind  have  hitherto  left  to  the  mother,  to  home  influence 
and  training,  to  the  accidents  and  influences  of  nature,  and  in  part, 
though  in  a  different  way,  to  accomplish  what  is  done  in  the  most 
primary  schools.  The  Kindergarten  does  not  of  course  propose  to 
entirely  supersede  home  training,  but  rather  to  supplement  it.  Tet, 
to  some  extent  it  will  supersede  home  training  with  those  young 
children,  who  if  not  in  the  Kindergarten,  would  not  be  in  any  other 
school. 

But  supposing  it  were  generally  practicable,  is  it  well  to  send  little 
children  &om  home  at  so  tender  a  age,  to  be  thus  trained?  Is  this 
peculiar,  systematic,  stimulative  training,  this  early,  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  child  to  be  desired?  The  results  obtained,  under  a  com- 
petent Kindergartener,  may  seem  to  be  admirable,  but  may  they  not 
in  the  end  prove  detrimental? 

It  has  almost  grown  into  an  axiom,  in  the  educational  world,  that 
children  are  already  sent  to  school  too  young.  That  nothing  is 
gained  by  initiating  them  into  the  rudiments  of  ordinary  learning  at 
so  early  an  age.  That  a  child  who  does  not  learn  to  read  till  six  or 
seven,  will  ordinarily  be  as  far  advanced  at  ten,  as  those  who  learned  at 
four  or  five,  and  that  the  child^s  final  progress  and  development  will 
be  the  better  for  the  delay.  And  so,  while  it  may  be  admitted,  prob- 
ably, as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  children,  taken  quite  young,  and 
trained  in  the  Kindergarten,  may  become  as  knowing  and  dextrous, 
at  four  or  five,  as  other  children  usually  are,  at  six  or  seven,  will 
not  this  result  be  obtained,  more  or  less,  at  the  expense  of  the  child's 
subsequent  solid  mental  progress,  and  healthful  maturity  of  mind? 

The  brain  of  a  little  child,  when  first  taken  to  a  Kindergarten,  is 
not  like  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  upon  which  nothing  has  ever  been 
written,  though  some  of  the  Kindergarten  literature  seems  so  to  re- 
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gard  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  education  of  the  child,  that  is,  the 
awakening  and  deyelopment  of  its  senses  and  faculties,  begins  as  soon 
as  it  opens  its  eyes;  and  at  home,  this  development,  involving  in  due 
time  the  acquisition  of  the  powers  of  speech  and  locomotion,  goes  on 
as  it  should  do,  naturally,  informally,  quietly.  And  the  freedom  and 
spontaneity,  the  varying  influences  and  comparative  seclusion  inci- 
dent to  home  life,  with  occasional  episodes  of  wider  society,  certainly 
constitute  the  most  natural,  and  probably  the  most  wholesome  and 
permanently  beneflcial  surroundings  for  the  child.  This  at  least  has 
been  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  in  the  past.  Even  the 
Spartan  Code,  which  looked  upon  the  child  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  as  having  existence  chiefly  for  the  good  of  the  state,  did 
not  take  the  boy  from  its  mother  until  seven  years  of  age. 

Whatever  then  charity  may  dictate,  as  proper  to  be  done,  for  the 
time  being  in  our  cities,  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  extremely 
poor,  the  vicious,  or  the  degraded,  whatever  benevolence  may  prompt 
in  regard  to  the  provision  of  places  where  little  children  may  be  cared 
for  whose  mothers  need  to  be  from  home  daily,  to  earn  bread  for  their 
families,  ordinary  children,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  during 
their  tender  years,  are  best  off  at  home.  For  the  family  was  ordained 
by  God.  It  is  the  primitive  germ  of  human  society.  It  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  human  weal.  The  more  perfectly  we  preserve  its 
purity  and  integrity,  the  more  certainly  we  can  make  it  during  its 
proper  term,  indissoluble;  the  longer  we  can  preserve  its  salutary  in- 
fluences over  its  members;  the  more  fully  we  can  develop,  elevate  and 
strengthen  family  life,  the  better  we  shall  conserve  human  weal,  and 
the  higher  we  shall  elevate  human  society. 

The  Kindergarten  was  devised  by  Frederick  Froebel.  Having  had 
a  sad  childhood  himself,  and  though  married,  no  children  of  his  own, 
his  thoughts  turned  much  upon  the  wants  of  children,  and  after  much 
reflection  and  study,  he  established  his  first  Kindergarten  only  forty 
years  ago.  This  is  too  short  an  experience  to  show  that  the  system,  as 
he  devised  it,  is  one  that  should  be  generally  adopted,  that  it  is  some- 
thing of  which  mankind  stood  in  need.  It  does  not  appear  that  for 
want  of  this  i)eculiar  elaborate  training,  away  from  home,  children 
fail  to  discern  forms,  colors,  distances,  sounds,  harmony  and  beauty; 
nor,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  they  lack  in  a  sufficiently  early  de- 
yelopment of  their  senses,  their  faculties  or  their  propensities.  The 
character  of  home  training,  in  many  families^  may  doubtless  be  much 
improved.    It  is  highly  probable  that  many  valuable  hints  may  be 
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gathered  from  Froebel's  ideas  and  methods;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  system  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  family  training  and  nurture,  or 
that  it  is  safe  to  stimulate  and  hurry  forward  the  development  of  the 
child.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  tells  us  that  until  the  age  of  seven,  the 
brain  of  a  child  is  in  process  of  growth  —  of  enlargement,  but  does 
not  itself  afterwards  increase  in  volume,  although  the  skull  continues 
to  thicken  and  the  other  parts  of  the  head  to  enlarge.  This  seems  to 
be  a  hint  of  nature,  that  any  formal,  forced,  stimulative  process  of 
intellectual  or  physical  development,  is  not  wise  during  this  formative 
period  of  the  mind's  wonderful  instrument. 

The  child  is  doubtless  capable  of  a  precocious  development.  We 
see  this  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  outcast,  degraded  people  in 
our  cities,  children  upon  whom  the  pressure  of  want  and  misery  be- 
gins almost  at  birth;  and  we  see  it  among  people  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture; in  children  of  parents  who  were  perhaps  themselves  precocious. 
And  many  a  fond  and  foolish  parent  has  found  too  late,  when  a  dar- 
ling child  of  this  character  has  been  translated  to  the  celestial  Kin- 
dergarten, that  it  was  not  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  or  of  true  affection, 
which  so  eagerly  hailed,  and  so  earnestly  sought  to  encourage  a  pre- 
mature manifestation  of  the  mental  powers. 

In  infancy  and  childhood  it  is  needful,  not  that  the  child  shall  be 
surrounded  by  any  unusual  stimuli  to  development,  but  that  it  have 
full  opportunity  to  grow  in  body  and  spirit,  under  the  mother's  eye, 
the  nurture  of  home,  and  the  kindly  influences  of  nature.  The  in- 
finite variety  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  and  influences,  so  easily 
brought  in  contact  with  the  child's  opening  mind  and  heart  at  home, 
furnish  all  the  needful  stimuli  to  a  healthful  development  of  its  na- 
ture. This  I  believe,  notwithstanding  Froebel's  dictum,  that  this 
development  is  stunted  for  vrant  of  something  more. 

It  may  be,  that  the  more  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  German 
renders  it  more  safe  to  train  German  children  m  his  way.  Time  will 
show  whether  his  system  will  ever  take  permanent  root,  even  there. 
As  yet,  the  state  does  not  recognize  or  support  it,  and  this  is  certainly 
a  significant  fact.  The  German  government  is  prudent,  systematic, 
far-seeing.  Education,  as  well  as  military  drill,  is  compulsory,  though 
no  compulsion  is  needed  as  to  the  former.  The  government  is  dis* 
posed  to  make  the  most  of  its  people.  Now  so  long  as  it  leaves  the 
Kindergarten  to  private  patronage,  to  local  encouragement,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  not  regarded  in  that  quarter  as  an  important  ad^ 
junct  to  popular  education,  or  as  a  needed  introduction  to  the  ordinaiy 
school. 
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But  even  were  it  otherwise,  as  for  us,  our  very  climate  and  atmos- 
phere, our  social  and  political  life,  our  freedom  and  versatility,  all 
tend  to  the  early  awakening  of  the  intellect,  and  even  to  make  it  a 
heredity.  There  is  no  reason  apparent  to  me  why  we  should  add  an- 
other stimulus  to  hasten  this  result,  but  many  why  we  should  not; 
many  why  we  should  rather  seek  to  shield  the  child,  not  only  for 
seven,  but  for  twice  and  thrice  seven  years,  from  undue  excitement. 
The  forwardness  ^nd  perfcness  of  our  youth,  the  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
gress towards  personal  independence  and  self-importance  is  sufficiently 
great  already.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  pertinent,  also,  to  ask,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon 
those  mothers  whose  little  children  are  sent  away  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten? I  might  here  advert  to  the  growing  deterioration  of  sentiment 
in  this  country  as  to  domestic  life,  and  urge  that  children  are  in  no 
small  degree  the  very  salvation  of  many  women  of  wealth  and  fashion 
in  our  cities;  that  they  not  only  need  children,  but  also  need  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  train  them,  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  that  of 
their  offspring.  It  might  give  many  ladied  considerable  relief  and 
freedom  to  send  their  little  ones  away,  to  be  cared  for  by  others,  but 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  both  mother  and  child  might  often  be  in- 
jured by  the  practice. 

But  the  Kindergarten  may  very  probably  furnish  hints  and  helps 
to  mothers  in  discharging  what  should  be  to  them,  and  in  a  health- 
fal  state  of  society  would  be,  a  delightful  duty.  If  it  be  urged  that 
the  work  done  by  true  Kindergartners  is  such  that  mothers  ordinarily 
could  not  take  it  up  successfully,  I  reply,  first,  that  few  of  those  who 
undertake  it  in  the  Kindergarten  succeed  very  well;  second,  that  it  is 
gravely  to  be  doubted  whether  so  elaborate  a  scheme  of  early  train- 
ing as  is  proposed  by  Froebel  and  his  disciples,  is  desirable  or  useful, 
under  any  circumstances;  and  thirdly,  that  so  much  of  it  as  would  be 
available  and  useful  in  the  family,  might,  for  obvious  reasons,  form  a 
part  of  every  girl's  education,  and  some  of  it  a  part  of  the  training 
and  furnishing  of  teachers  for  primary  schools.  In  this  way,  though 
we  do  not  adopt  the  Kindergarten  as  a  whole,  we  may  utilize  so  much 
as  it  as  shall  be  found  valuable  and  useful. 

A  more  profound  thinker  and  philosopher  of  Germany  than  Frcebel, 
says,  that  "  the  preservation  and  development  of  individuality  is  the 
sole  end  of  true  education."  Now  it  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  theory  of  the  Kindergarten,  that  it  proposes  to  carry  out  this 
maxim  of  Goethe.    But  all  collective  education  is  more  or  less  at  the 
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expense  of  individuality.  This  is  trae  of  a  company  of  children  in  a 
Kindergarten,  as  well  as  in  a  school,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  of 
the  training  proposed.  It  is  true  that  we  must  have  schools.  A  large 
share  of  all  instruction  imparted,  by  teachers,  must  be  from  the  one 
to  the  many.  This  is  simply  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  im- 
perfections of  this  state  of  existence  oblige  us  to  secure  a  common 
good,  at  the  apparent  expense,  in  part,  of  the  highest  indiyidual  good. 
Though  as  school  men  we  may  be  reluctant  to  adipit  it,  schools  are 
not  an  unmixed  good.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  liability  in  all  schools 
to  the  production  and  allowance  of  too  much  monotony;  too  much 
mechanism;  too  much  disposition  to  gauge  all  minds  by  one  standard, 
to  mould  them  all  after  one  pattern.  In- short,  too  much  disregard  of 
individuality.  This  is  of  course  most  potent  for  evil,  in  its  effects 
upon  the  youngest  and  most  plastic  minds.  Hence  the  efforts  among 
all  thoughtful  teachers,  to  lessen  the  mechanical  rigidity  of  the  ways 
and  rules  and  methods  of  the  sohool-room.  Hence  the  increasing 
tendency  to  postpone  the  beginning  of  school  life.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  terms  of  the  compulsory  educational  laws,  enacted  in  several 
states,  including  our  own.  These  laws  do  not  inquire  whether  chil- 
dren are  attending  school,  or  being  otherwise  instructed,  before  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is  true,  that  the 
school  laws  of  these  states  permit  children  to  attend  school  at  an  ear- 
lier period;  as  early  as  the  age  of  four,  five,  and  six  years.  The  com- 
pulsory laws,  which  are  of  more  recent  enactment,  indicate  the  growth 
of  public  sentiment,  in  two  directions:  iirst,  in  the  conviction  that 
no  child  should  be  permitted  to  grow  up  uneducated;  second,  that 
the  detention  of  children  at  home,  and  the  delay  as  to  formal  educa- 
tion, until  the  age  of  seven  years,  may  proceed  from  an  intelligent 
purpose.    ♦    ♦    * 

Only  six  states,  besides  Wisconsin,  make  the  legal  school  age  begin 
at  four;  fourteen  states  and  territories  put  it  at  five;  the  same  num- 
ber at  six;  three  at  seven,  and  one  at  eight.  The  average,  by  states, 
is  about  five  and  one-half.  That  is  perhaps  a  reasonable  age.  It 
would  leave  the  Kindergarten  to  the  patronage  and  support  of  those 
who  want  it;  to  the  benevolent  offices  of  such  excellent  ladies  as  Miss 
Peabody  and  Miss  Blow,  who,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  are 
certainly  much  to  be  praised  for  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those 
of  other  people. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  willing,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, to  '^  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,'^  hare 
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opened  an  experimental  Kindergarten  at  Oshkosh;  not,  I  take  it,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  institution  will  be  adopted  and  established 
by  the  state,  and  made  to  precede  the  common  school  —  this  is  im- 
practicable, except  in  a  few  centers  of  population;  but  rather  with 
the  purpose  to  test  its  philosophy  and  methods,  and  to  see  what  can 
perhaps  be  borrowed  from  it,  and  made  useful  in  training  teachers 
for  the  primary  work  of  the  common  school. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


TRAINING  IN  SCHOOL  WAYS. 

The  teacher  sees  her  pupils  listless  and  inattentive.  She  feels  that 
they  have  tired  of  books;  the  novelty  of  the  school-room  has  worn 
off;  they  long  to  be  free;  they  long  to  play.  But  this  cannot  be,  for 
there  is  a  half-hour  yet  before  recess  or  noon-time. 

Or  she  finds  that  the  children  lack  in  what  no  book  can  teach  them. 
Some  make  up  faces,  some  lounge  over  the  desks,  some  are  careless 
of  the  position  of  feet  and  arms.  If  these  are  neglected  the  next 
step  of  degradation  will  be  a  serious  one.  But  what  shall  she  do? 
Shall  she  be  stern  and  severe?  Shall  she  lecture  them  or  scold  them? 
The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  moral  character  of  the  pupils.  They 
lack  training.  It  is  as  with  men  and  women  who  go  into  society  and 
know  none  of  its  ways.  They  do  no  wrong,  but  they  displease  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  the  ways  of  society.  It  is  so  in  school. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  ^'  school  ways/'  and  the  pupils  must  be 
trained  to  know  them. 

(1.)  How  to  enter  the  school-room.  The  pupil  should  be  trained  to 
enter  and  close  the  door  without  turning  around;  to  look  at  the 
teacher  and  if  she  is  not  engaged,  to  bow  to  her  and  smile,  and  then 
pass  to  her  seat.  In  my  own  case  I  ask  each  pupil  as  she  enters  to 
pause  if  I  am  busy  until  I  see  her,  and  I  take  good  care  not  to  be  so 
busy  that  I  cannot  see  them  at  once.  I  want  them  to  feel  that  I  wel- 
come them. 

The  lessons  of  politeness  are  learned  by  practice.  If  a  pupil  does 
Bot  enter  in  a  pretty  style,  do  not  scold,  but  let  her  stand  beside  you 
as  one  of  a  jury  to  watch  five  you  will  send  out  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  ^^  how  to  enter  the  room  properly .''  When  these  have  come 
in  you  will  say,  ^'  Jane  did  her  part  nicely,  but  Sarah  did  the  besf 
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By  watching  others  do  these  things  the  pupils  will  obtain  a  clear  idea 
of  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  by  practicing  on  them  them* 
selves  they  will  learn  how  to  do  them. 

(2.)  How  to  rise  from  the  chair.  The  pupils  often  rise  to  go  to 
classes,  or  to  come  to  the  teacher,  or  to  go  out,  or  to  go  to  recesses. 
Some  do  this  very  gracefully,  others  less  so.  No  better  way  can  be 
devised  than  to  select  pupils  as  a  jury  to  stand  beside  you,  and  then 
ask  one  pupil  to  rise  and  come  out  to  a  fixed  place,  and  return,  then 
another.  Commend  in  all  cases  when  you  can ;  when  you  cannot,  be 
silent.  Do  not  scold,  do  not  be  harshly  critical,  so  that  the  pupil 
will  feel  pained  by  your  request  to  walk  out  on  exhibition.  Let  him 
try  to  do  his  best.  I  have  room  behind  and  beside  the  desks  and  often 
practice  my  pupils  in  rising  and  walking  until  all  have  joined  the 
procession. 

(3.)  How  to  sit  down.  This  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  former  that  it 
will  be  practiced  at  the  same  time.  When  the  pupil  returns  to  her 
seat  after  her  lessons,  in  rising  she  should  be  showed  how  it  is  to  be 
done,  if  she  does  not  do  it  gracefully.  On  the  platform  of  my  school 
are  seven  chairs,  and  I  stand  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  and  call 
Mary,  Henry,  Sarah,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  seven,  to  rise,  walk  easily 
to  the  platform  and  sit  down  in  the  chairs.  Then  on  a  signal,  one 
rises  at  a  time  and  returns  to  his  seat.  After  this  is  over,  comments 
are  made  —  none  unfavorable  mind  —  and  the  one  who  did  it  the  best 
is  invited  to  go  up  again.  Children  learn  by  seeing  others,  is  the 
maxim  to  be  observed. 

(4.)  How  to  walk.  The  motions  of  the  body  and  limbs  may  be  un* 
graceful  in  walking,  or  they  may  be  quite  fascinating.  The  best  way 
to  teach  graceful  walking  is  by  sending  pupils  up  to  the  platfornL  By 
attention  the  child  will  learn  how  to  handle  itself  so  as  to  please. 
The  walking  in  procession,  as  just  stated,  is  not  calculated  to  develop 
gracefulness  as  well  us  the  free  movement;  still  it  should  be  practiced 
frequently.  "  Anna  is  walking  gracefully,"  etc.,  etc.;  "  Sarah  hold» 
her  shoulders  back  properly,"  etc. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in 
mind  her  own  example.  For  what  the  pupils  see  their  teachers  do  is 
'^  law  and  gospel "  to  them.  Hence  the  teacher  needs  to  be  artistic. 
This  does  not  mean  fashionable  or  expensive  in  dress,  but  it  does^ 
mean  that  she  know  what  is  beautiful  and  how  to  beautify  herself* 
To  create  a  desire  for  the  beautiful  in  thought,  act,  posture,  writingt 
voice,  look,  is  no  mean  ambition.— iVeM?  York  School  Journal. 
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ORAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  READING  IN  SCRIPT. 

In  teaching  beginners  to  read,  we  would  not  teach  the  names  of  the 
letters,  whether  made  in  script  or  in  Roman  character. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary.  If  the  children  have  escaped  learning  them 
before  attending  school,  they  will  learn  them  incidentally,  and  with- 
oat  pains  for  anybody,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  or  more;  and 
that  is  soon  enough.  The  pupil  has  no  need  to  know  the  names  of 
ihe  letters  unt;l  he  has  passed,  at  least,  his  First  Reader  work.  We 
have  tested  satisfactorily,  with  several  Second  Readers,  pupils  who 
did  not  know  all  the  A  B  C^s  by  name.  We  found  that  they  could  not 
enly  read  well,  but  could  write  correctly  sentences  dictated  from  those 
readers. 

2.  It  is  not  desirable,  A  knowledge  of,  the  names  of  the  letters  of 
the  English  alphabet  is  an  obstacle  to  a  child  beginning  to  learn  to 
read.  It  interferes  with  the  process  of  teaching  reading.  The  aim 
of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  a  word,  and,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  phrase  or 
sentence  in  which  it  is  used.  Her  success  is  hindered  if  the  pupiPs 
attention  is  distracted  from  the  whole  word  by  any  antecedent  interest 
in  its  parts.  The  child  tries  in  vain  to  transmute  the  sounds  of  the 
names  he  has  learned  into  the  sounds  which  make  up  the  word  or 
words  before  him. 

In  teaching  beginners  to  read,  we  present  words,  phrases,  sentences 
on  the  blackboard  in  script.  We  continue,  through  the  child's  school 
life,  to  present  in  that  way  all  words  whose  form  or  significance  we 
wish  to  impress  accurately  and  durably;  until  at  least  one  hundred 
script  words  can  be  read  by  the  pupil  in  any  sentences  that  can  be 
made  from  them,  we  withhold  the  printed  page  of  chart  or  primer. 
The  script  form  of  a  word  is  significant  of  an  idea  already  alive  in  the 
child's  mind  through  object  presentation.  The  letter  parts  of  that 
form  are  not  significant,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  anything  useful  or 
eomprehensible  to  the  child. 

The  names  of  the  script  letters  come  into  use  slowly,  as  we  pass 
from  one  form  to  another,  in  the  course  of  a  drill  in  penmanship  pro- 
longed through  three  years.  The  first  year's  drill  can  seldom  extend 
to  advantage  beyond  a,  m,  tr,  the  first  half  year  being  occupied  in 
making  marks  preparatory  to  these  allied  forms. 

At  first  we  do  not  teach  the  forms  of  the  script  letters.  We  do 
not  take  these  forms  separately  and  teach  them,  nor  do  we  call  atten- 
tion to  them  in  the  words.    The  child  copies  all  his  words  as  wholes* 
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Gradually  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  forms  composing  them,  and 
his  drill  in  penmanship  fixes  correct  perceptions  of  those  forms,  and 
habits  of  executing  them  exactly.  We  wish  the  pupil  from  the  start 
to  make  on  slate,  blackboard,  or  paper,  all  his  new  words,  and  to  con- 
tinue making  them,  separately  and  in  sentences,  that  he  may  surely 
know  them,  and  know  how  to  use  them.  Of  course  we  give  him  his 
copy  in  the  form  in  which  we  wish  him  to  make  his  words. 

Besides,  the  continuous  form  of  the  script  form  assists  the  teacher 
to  impress,  and  the  child  to  receive,  the  word  as  a  whole.  The  dis- 
joined form  in  which  the  word  appears  in  Roman,  tempts  the  eye, 
until  thorougly  accustomed  to  reading  words,  to  dwell  upon  its  parts, 
and  confuses  the  child^s  mental  picture  of  the  word.  Its  components 
stand  apart  from  each  other.  The  impression  received  is  a  broken 
one.  It  lacks  unity,  whereas  it  stands  for  a  unit  idea.  It  is  best  that 
the  child  feel  that  each  word  is  not  a  combination  of  characters,  but  a 
character  to  represent  the  idea  he  has  in  mind. 

Moreover,  it  is  easier  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  make  words  in 
script  form  well  and  rapidly  than  to  make  them  well  and  rapidly  in 
Roman  character.  A  modified  Roman  character  resembling  Italic  is 
sometimes  used  e£fectively,  but  it  also  breaks  the  word  into  parts,  and 
its  acquirement  mars  progress  in  chirography.  Furthermore,  as  is 
well  known,  children  do  not  pass  easily  from  understanding,  reading, 
and  making  print,  to  do  the  same  with  script;  while  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  do  pass  with  extreme  ease  from  script  to  print.  A  child  who 
knows  his  hundred  or  two  words  in  script  will  at  once  detect  them  in 
print.  Taught  to  read  three  or  four  readers  without  using  script,  he 
can  with  difiiculty  read  a  line  of  it. 

So  we,  at  first,  teach  no  letters  —  neither  by  names  nor  by  form, 
neither  in  Roman  nor  in  script.  We  teach  words,  phrases  and  sen- 
tences in  script;  and  the  children  make  them  in  script,  from  copy  the 
first  year,  from  copy  and  from  memory  afterwards;  and  we  very  care- 
fully and  very  slowly  advance  from  the  first  through  a  regular  drill 
in  penmanship.  We  do  so,  not  only  because  we  believe  the  process 
well  based  in  theory,  but  because  we  have  found  it  to  yield  better 
results  than  we  have  known  to  be  reached  otherwise.  —  NcUional 
Journal  of  Edmation. 
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All  words  not  yet  known  by  pupils  should  be  taught  from  the 
blackboard  before  the  lesson  in  reading  is  given. 
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SELECTED. 


V     THE  AMERICAN  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

The  great  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  young  which  grdws  as  the 
population  increases,  penetrates  into  the  public  mind  more  and  more, 
and  manifests  itself  in  more  and  more  decided  ways.  What  may  have 
seemed  at  first  a  transient  glow  of  enthusiasm,  a  generous  impulse, 
has  in  time  assumed  all  the  force  of  a  logical  conviction  or  rather  of 
a  positive  certainty.  It  is  no  longer  a  movement  of  a  few  philanthro- 
pists or  of  a  few  religious  societies,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
public  administration  for  which  the  States,  the  cities,  and  townships 
appropriate  every  year  more  money  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  hitherto  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Far  from 
limiting  this  generosity  as  much  as  possible  to  primary  instruction, 
it  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  free  for  all  not  only  primary  but  even  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  are  in  perfect  harmony  in 
regard  to  this  practice;  public  opinion  approves  and  even  insists  upon 
these  sacrifices,  so  evident  has  it  become  to  every  one  that  the  future 
of  the  American  people  will  be  whatever  its  schools  make  it. 

Among  the  many  influences  which  gave  the  American  school  this 
unique  importance,  the  influence  of  Protestant  ideas  was  one  of  the 
first.  The  early  settlers  of  New  England  did  not  recognize  a  more 
important  duty  or  a  greater  privilege  than  that  of  reading  the  Bible. 
The  first  charter  of  every  settlement  compelled  it  to  establish  schools 
and  compelled  every  family  to  educate  its  children. 

As  soon  as  democratic  institutions  were  more  fully  developed,  the 
former  religious  duty  became  gradually  a  political  necessity.  The 
form  of  the  United  States  government  established  a  hundred  years 
ago,  making  everything  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  assumes 
that  will  to  be  enlightened  as  the  only  safeguard  against  the  worst 
calamities. 

The  United  States  have  been  peopled  by  continuous  immigration. 
But  what  does  this  immigration  now  bring  to  the  country?  People  of 
difierent  origins,  classes,  and  religions.  The  many  thousands  that 
arrive  have  frequently  nothing  in  common  except  the  desire  which 
animates  nearly  all  immigrants,  viz.,  to  improve  their  condition.    No 
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previous  education  has  prepared  them  for  this  new  political  and  social 
government  which  was  not  intended  for  them;  for  what  could  less 
resemble  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England  than  the  heterogene- 
ous, unstable,  and  ignorant  mass  which  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  immigration?  These  are  the  elements  of  which  a  nation  has 
to  be  made;  without  roughly  assailing,  too,  the  veneration  immi- 
grants feef  for  any  former  national  or  religious  customs,  all  must  be 
^^  Americanized  *'  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  necessary  that  within  one 
or  two  generations  the  Irish,  Germans,  French,  Scandivanians,  Span- 
iards, shall  not  have  the  slightest  inclination  to  constitute  nations 
within  the  nation,  but  that  they  shall  all  have  become  Americans 
themselves,  and  be  proud  of  being  so. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  transformation?  What  instru- 
mentality infuses  American  blood  into  the  veins  ^of  these  thousands 
of  people  who  have  hardly  had  time  to  forget  Europe?  Every  states- 
man will  tell  you,  "  It  is  the  public  school;"  and  this  single  service 
which  the  school  renders  to  the  nation  is  considered  by  many  Ameri- 
cans sufficient  to  justify  all  the  expense  it  involves.  Suppose  the  im- 
migrants were  left  to  their  own  inspirations,  and  instead  of  public 
schools  should  find  only  private  institutions;  everything  would  be 
different:  each  person  would  keep  up  his  own  customs  or  preferences; 
each  group  would  constitute  itself  separately,  preserve  its  own  lan- 
guage, traditions,  religious  customs,  its  old  national  spirit,  and  its 
prejudices.  In  denominational  schools  the  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor,  paying  and  non-paying  pupils,  would  necessarily  be  per- 
petuated and  emphasized.  *  ♦  *  And  without  fusion  of  races, 
without  a  uniform  language,  without  equality  of  social  classes,  with- 
out reciprocal  toleration  among  the  different  denominations,  and, 
above  all,  without  an  ardent  love  for  the  new  country  and  its  institu- 
tions, would  the  United  States  still  be  united? 

That  this  country  has  become,  and  that  it  remains  what  it  is,  is 
literally  due  so  the  public  school.  But  in  proportion  as  the  public 
school  grows,  the  dangers  that  threaten  it  are  increasing. 

It  is  asserted  nowadays,  at  least  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
that  the  native  American  population  does  not  increase  nearly  as  rap- 
idly as  the  population  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  Whether  the 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  what  General  Walker  describes  by  the 
words  "  careful  avoidance  of  family  increase,"  or  in  a  physiological 
degeneration  of  the  race,  as  some  scientists  assert,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  foresee  the  time  at  which  the  American  element,  properly  so  called. 
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will  be  in  a  minority;  and,  although  this  time  may  still  be  distant, 
the  United  States  have  an  evident  interest  in  not  neglectinf^  anything 
which  will  imbue  the  adopted  population  with  the  American  spirit. 
In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  direct  descendants,  the  Amer* 
ican  Republic  increases  the  number  of  her  children  by  adoption,  and 
if  these  are  not  hers  by  blood,  she  is  determined  that  they  shall  be 
hers  in  spirit  and  in  heart,  and  this  she  accomplishes  by  means  of 
the  public  schools.  —  Report  of  the  French  Commission  of  1876. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

What  I  propose,  is  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  those 
children  who,  from  the  commencement,  or  during  the  course  of  their 
school  period,  are  not  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  present 
school  regime,  or  who  cannot  perform  the  school-work,  as  now  gen* 
erally  required. 

Such  special  schools  are  an  essential  factor  in  the  completion  of  our 
public-school  system, — a  necessity  of  the  period, —  for  the  humaniz- 
ing tendencies  of  our  day  should  not  pass  by  our  school-houses,  where 
they  can  do  the  greatest  good.  They  are  demandedtt)y  the  interests 
of  the  mass  of  pupils,  who  are  daily  annoyed  by  these  elements,  and 
whose  advancement  is  thus  opposed  and  retarded.  The  interests  of 
the  school  call  for  them,  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the  teachers  be 
elevated,  this  having,  up  to  the  present  time,  remained  below  the  ie* 
sired  standard,  because  those  unruly  elements  have  deterred  many 
from  selecting  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  interests  of  society 
require  them,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  penitentiaries  may 
be  lessened.  They  are  needed  in  the  interest  of  school  discipline, 
which,  through  these  elements,  is  made  more  difficult,  and  can  scarcely 
conform  to  the  present  popular  current.  And  they  are,  specially,  a 
necessity  to  that  unfortunate  part  of  the  rising  generation,  suffering 
from  hereditary  taints,  since  such  special  schools,  alone,  will  enable 
these  elements  to  reach  just  that  degree  of  moral  and  mental  elevation 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  reach. 

The  simple  exclusion  of  these  elements  from  the  common  schools, 
would,  it  is  true,  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  mass  of 
pupils;  and  inasmuch  as  these  elements  in  the  present  arrangement 
of  our  school  system  are  only  injured  —  as  I  have  shown  above  — 
they,  too,  would  be  better  served  by  their  being  excluded.  But  should 
there  be  no  school  for  this  kind  of  children?    Better  no  school,  than 
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a  school  entirely  unfit  for  them.  Yet,  if  this  were  the  question,  then 
I  should  almost  be  tempted  to  say,  rather  no  school  for  the  mass  of 
the  children,  who,  by.  nature,  are  mentally  and  morally  healthy,  and 
more  able  to  help  themselves  in  the  struggle  of  life.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Our  special  school  will  unite  in  the  same  room  and  on  the  same 
benches  the  children  of  all  — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  proud  and 
humble.  Hence,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  this  will  be  no  caste- 
school.  In  a  certain  sense,  if  you  choose  so  to  consider  the  matter,  it 
is  one;  but  one  contracted  and  demanded  by  nature  herself —  a  school 
for  children  of  all  grades  of  society  who,  by  inheritance,  in  reference 
to  their  mental  endowments,  are  not  so  constituted  —  even  from  their 
very  birth — as  the  large  majority  of  children  are,  and  who  therefore, 
naturally,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  education. 

What  children  should  be  placed  in  the  special  school,  the  hints 
given  above  will  show.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  selection  will 
not  be  difficult,  except  on  the  boundary  line,  where  one  may  be  diffi- 
dent in  deciding  whether  this  or  that  child  should  be  admitted  to  the 
common  school.  But,  to  my  mind,  this  very  difficulty  in  making  the 
proper  selection  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the 
schools  in  geneiVl;  for  it  will  realize  that  dream  of  the  teacher-world, 
told  over  again  and  again,  concerning  the  co-operation  of  home  and 
school.  When  the  school  shall  take  more  special  pains  with  those 
intrusted  to  its  care,  and  shall  pay  more  particular  attention  to  them, 
keeping  the  parents  thoroughly  informed  about  their  children;  when 
the  self-respect,  sense  of  honor,  and  the  jealousy  of  parents  and  of 
children  shall  be  more  thorougly  aroused;  then  there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral desire  on  the  part  of  both  to  avoid  the  special  school.  And  it  is 
this  circumstance  which  will  infallibly  bring  about  the  desired  union 
and  co-operation  of  school  and  home ;  and  thereby  the  school  will 
have  advanced  many  a  step  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  people. 

I  look  upon  it  as  essential,  as  a  paramount  necessity,  that  the  spe- 
cial school  should  be  characterized  chiefly  by  individualizing  the  work 
of  education  and  instruction.  It  expects  from  each  single  child  only 
what,  according  to  its  judgment,  his  capabilities  will  warrant.  It 
must  first  find  out  the  strongest  side  of  his  natural  gifts,  foster  first 
that,  and  thus  set  the  lever  to  raise  and  develope  his  whole  inner  life  and 
being.  As  the  skillful  physician  taking  into  account  individual  bod- 
ily conditions,  prescribes  differently  in  different  cases  of  the  same  dis- 
ease—  so  will  the  teacher  in  the  special  school,  under  seemingly 
similar  circumstances,  have  to  individualize.    Of  course,  for  such  in- 
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dividualiziiig  of  work  in  the  special  school,  we  must  find  suitable 
teachers;  but,  where  there  is  a  want,  there  will  soon  be  a  supply  — 
on  condition,  of  course,  that  for  their  special  art  they  be  well  paid. 

And  again,  I  say,  our  schools  in  general  will  be  benefited  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  by  the  establishment  of  these  special  schools.  They  will 
prove,  although  indirectly,  to  be  an  infallible  means  for  enhancing 
the  improvement  in  the  training  of  teachers,  so  desirable  with  us;  for 
what  we  miss  most  in  the  American  routine  of  teaching,  is  just  that 
individualizing;  in  our  country,  the  school  does  not  generally  know 
what  it  is  based  upon. 

I  'am  not  prepared  to  state  what  percentage  of  all  the  children 
might  be  selected  for  the  special  school;  but  according  to  my  limited 
observations,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that,  on  an  average,  in  one  hun- 
dred jon  will  find  five  who  generally  are  the  most  intellectual,  and 
about  ten  whom  I  should  reckon  among  the  '^  bad  "  elements  of  the 
school.  Let  me  add  to  the  latter  those  children  who,  from  some  cause, 
are  obliged  to  be  frequently  absent,  or  who  have  entered  the  school  at 
a  later  period  and,  therefore,  have  to  sit  with  younger  children  on  the 
same  benches,  a  circumstance  which  must  prove  injurious  both  to 
those  elder  children  and  to  the  school  at  large.  Let  me  add  also  the 
children  that  are  not  feeble  in  mind,  but  feeble  and  sickly  in  body  — 
for  upon  these  the  required  school  work  must  have,  as  is  evident,  a 
fatal  effect;  thus,  among  a  hundred  scholars,  twelve,  thirteen  or  four- 
teen may  have  to  be  picked  out  for  the  special  school. —  Schneck. 


CULTURE  AND  POWER  OF  IMAGINATION. 

There  is  one  kind  of  education,  which  has  never  yet  perhaps  had 
exact  justice  done  it  under  any  system,  which  must  be  carried  for- 
ward by  this  indirect  and  pictorial  method.  I  mean  the  imagination; 
that  genial,  benignant.  Divinely-given  faculty.  By  express  tuition 
you  can  do  almost  nothing  for  it,  and  what  you  do  you  will  be  likely 
to  do  wrong.  But  unconscious  forces  within  you  will  stimulate  it. 
And  how  richly  it  rewards  such  nurture!  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  department  of  even  material  prosperity  that  does  not  stand  some- 
how indebted,  either  for  impulse,  or  courage,  or  adorning^  to  the  im- 
agination, and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  work  that  reaches  its 
its  highest  perfection  without  some  of  its  wonders  and  pictures.  Not 
a  mechanic's  bench  or  farmer's  home,  but  imagination  has  touched  it. 
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transfigured  it,  blessed  it  with  her  wand.  Stillingfleet,  I  know,  calls 
the  imagination  ^*  a  shop  of  shadows,*^  bat  it  has  brightened  more 
shops  than  it  has  shaded;  and  Stillingfleet  is  not  the  only  preacher 
that  has  reviled  the  source  of  much  of  his  own  power.  Imagination 
acts  through  association,  through  form  and  motion,  through  glances, 
through  what  is  most  human  in  our  humanity.  It  is  the  aureola  of 
common  life,  and  the  morning  light  of  hope.  How  many  burdens  it 
has  eased,  how  many  threatening  calamities  it  disarms,  how  many 
clouds  it  tips  with  gold,  how  much  homely  drudgery  it  clothes  in 
garments  of  splendor.  Hunt^s  lines  are  as  true  as  beautiful,  in  their 
condensed  significance,  and  suit  my  purpose  as  exactly  as  if  they  were 
written  for  it: 

"  Fancy's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope, 
The  poor  man's  piecer-out,  the  art  of  nature, 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice ;  the  spirit  of  fact, 
As  matter  is  the  body,  the  pure  gift 
Of  Heaven  to  poet  and  to  child ;  which  he 
Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  else,  is  most  a  man, 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty, 
Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world." 

Then  I  think  of  the  dull,  stupid  scholars  in  every  school;  the  poor 
brains  that  text-books  torment;  the  sad,  pitiable  dunderheads,  with 
capacity  enough  for  action  perhaps  by-and-by,  but  dismally  puzzled 
for  the  present  by  these  mysteries  of  geography  and  fractions.  What 
a  jubilee  to  them  is  the  day  they  find  an  animated  and  vital  teacher, 
who  teaches  by  all  the  looks,  and  motions,  and  heart-beats,  and  spirit 
of  him,  as  well  as  by  those  dreary  problems  and  ghastly  pages.  There 
is  no  grade  of  intellect  that  this  highest  learning  of  the  soul  does  not 
reach,  and  so  it  is  a  kind  of  impartial  gospel,  uplifting  ^^glad  tidings" 
to  encourage  despair  itself. 

It  helps,  negatively,  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  no  moral  influence 
tkat  is  put  forth,  as  by  deliberate  contrivance  to  put  it  forth,  avails 
much.  It  seems  as  if  to  go  about  in  cool  blood  to  undertake  an  influ- 
ence, to  get  it  up  and  spend  it,  forfeited  the  privilege,  like  getting  up 
sympathy  by  a  conspiracy,  or  falling  in  love  by  a  prospectus.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  man  becoming  influential  by  saying:  ^^Go  to,  now,  I 
propose  to  be  influential?  "  Something  about  this  great  sympathetic 
force  requires  that  it  should  be  in  a  sense,  indirect  and  unconscious, 
in  order  that  it  be  valid.    There  is  a  providential  necessity  that  it  be 
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got  by  preliminary  accreiions  of  merit,  and  be  distributed  because  it 
cannot  be  helped,  or  rather  distribute  itself.  We  all  hate,  with  a 
wholesome  sort  of  disgust,  the  canting  formalist  who  approaches  us 
with  the  unctuous  advertisement  that  he  intends  to  operate  on  us 
with  sanctifying  manners,  like  the  pattern  young  man  who  offered, 
in  the  newspaper,  to  go  into  a  family  where  his  influence  would  pay 
his  board.  Nobody  discerns  this  assumption  of  character  sooner  than 
boys  and  girls.  Matters  of  mere  technical  information  may  be  legit- 
imately conveyed  by  almost  any  tongue,  but  to  exercise  the  power  of 
character,  a  character  must  have  been  earned.  The  title  must  have 
been  won  by  a  heroic  tone  habitually  high.  And  then  its  influence, 
molding  these  pliant  young  natures  around  you,  will  be  as  sure  as  it 
is  silent.  Nothing  can  keep  it  back.  Character  is  a  grand  creation 
in  itself.  But  its  grandeur  never  remains  an  abstraction.  In  moral 
life,  influence  is  the  complement  of  being.  —  From  "  Unconscious 
Tuition,'''  by  Bp.  Huntingtoit. 
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ON  SPELLING. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  faculty  of  recalling  the  word-picture,  aided 
by  remembering  the  word-sound,  which  makes  the  good  speller.  We 
sometimes  place  too  much  reliance  upon  oral  spelling.  We  teach 
spelling  as  if  we  were  preparing  our  children  for  a  grand  spelling- 
match,  forgetting  that  the  main  use  of  a  knowledge  of  spelling  is  to 
aid  us  in  communicating  thought  in  uniting.  Therefore  words  must 
be  icritten^  that  their  looks  may  impress  themselves  upon  the  mind. 
Yet  oral  spelling,  —  the  analyzing  of  the  word-sound,  —  should  not 
be  neglected.  It  has  its  place,  and  an  important  one.  There  are  cer- 
tain leading  principles  of  pronunciation,  and  some  few  analogous 
sounds,  in  our  language  which  are  called  into  play  in  oral  spelling^ 
guiding  us  in  the  spelling  of  many  words.  Yet  they  are  so  very  few 
that  they  seem  weak  props  to  lean  upon,  while  the  word-pictures  al- 
ways form  a  firm  hold  to  cling  to.  Therefore  the  word-picture  must 
hold  the  prominent  place  in  the  mind,  rather  than  the  word-sound. 

Then  let  us  from  the  beginning  adopt  the  method  which  will  the 
best  impress  the  word-picture  upon  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  not 
ignoring  the  word-sound.  This  we  may  do  as  soon  as  children  begin 
the  Analytical  Header.  The  common  method  is  to  require  the  pupil 
to  spell  out  each  word  in  the  reading-lesson.  The  better  way  is  to 
familiarize  him  with  each  new  word  of  the  lesson,  as  a  tvhole^  before 
2-VoL.  X.  — No.  10. 
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he  begins  to  read;  to  draw  his  attention  to  it  as  a  new  word  to  which 
we  wish  to  introduce  him.  If  he  can  print,  let  him  print  it  on  the 
slate;  if  not,  the  teacher  may  print  it  on  the  blackboard,  making  a 
little  sentence  to  use  it  in  its  proper  connection,  that  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  an  idea.  This  impresses  the  word-picture  upon  the  mind; 
and  if  this  method  is  followed,  children  will,  naturally  and  by  habit, 
read  without  spelling  the  words  they  have  seen,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
will  be  better  readers.  To  have  to  stop  to  analyze  words  while  read- 
ing, draws  the  attention  away  from  the  looks  of  the  word  as  a  whole, 
destroys  the  uoord-picture^  snaps  a  link  in  the  chain  of  ideas,  if  haply 
the  pupil  has  caught  them,  and  puts  a  sudden  check  on  the  interest 
he  may  have  gained  in  the  subject-matter. 

So  soon  as  children  can  print  readily  they  should  be  required  to 
copy  short  paragraphs,  or  perhaps  no  more  than  short  sentences  from 
their  readers.  By  this  exercise,  repeated  daily,  they  soon  learn  to 
spell  the  common  words,  like  tvhich^  here^  there^  theiry  also^  ofy  off,  to, 
toOy  etc.,  over  which  so  many  trip  who  can  spell  correctly  more  diflS- 
cult  words  given  out  orally. 

When  oral  spelling  begins,  it  should  always  be  combined  with  writ- 
ing. The  most  simple  words  should  be  at  first  chosen,  and  they  should 
be  those  which  possess  coincidence  of  sound  with  other  words,  and 
which  have  a  meaning  to  the  children.  We  should  not,  until  later, 
introduce  words  of  irregular  sounds,  —  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex in  teaching  spelling,  as  in  other  studies.  For  instance,  we  would 
choose  words  from  the  reading-lesson.  "  In  "  may  be  the  word;  after 
the  little  ones  have  spelled  it  orally  and  written  it,  we  would  ask 
them  to  spell  Jin,  fin^  tin,  gin^  sin,  shin^  kin,  win.  "  But "  may  be 
the  next  one,  and  this  will  suggest  nut^  ruty  cut^  shut^  etc.  This  exer- 
cise, continued  daily,  will  impress  upon  them  the  analogous  sounds  at 
the  same  time  with  the  word-pictures. 

Swinton's  Word-Primery  and  Monroe's  Practical  Speller  are  valua- 
ble books,  in  that  they  contain  names  of  familiar  objects  which  al- 
ways please,  interest,  and  impress  the  children.  Yet  the  names  of 
different  parts  of  the  body,  of  articles  in  the  room,  on  the  table,  in 
the  garden,  etc.,  contain  so  many  of  the  irregularly -constructed  words 
of  our  language,  that  it  is  not  well  to  puzzle  children  with  them  un- 
til after  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  more  simple  words  of  an- 
alogous sound.  When  they  are  ready  for  Smnton's  Speller^  still  the 
impressing  of  the  word-picture  upon  the  mind,  by  writing  the  given 
words  in  sentences,  as  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do  in  practical  life, 
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mnst  be  held  of  the  first  importance.  This  makes  inteUigent  spell- 
ing. The  pupil  observes  the  word,  associates  it  with  an  idea,  spells 
it,  writes  it.  This  method  is  much  better  than  trying  to  remember 
a  string  of  words  having  no  ideas  connected  with  them. 

As  soon  as  children  can  spell  orally  words  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
it  should  be  by  the  good,  old-fashioned  way  of  spelling  by  syllables; 
and  at  every  additionable  syllable,  of  finding  their  way  back  to  the 
first  one,  pronouncing  each  in  its  turn,  thus:  G-o-n  con,  s-t-a-n  stan, 
Constan,  t-i  ti,  Gonstanti,  n-o  no,  Constantino,  p-l-e  pie,  Gostantino- 
ple.    This  promotes  accuracy  in  spelling  as  well  as  in  pronounciation. 

Later,  after  the  grammar-school  age,  when  the  study  of  more  diffi- 
cult words  is  undertaken,  still  they  must  be  written.  And  with  the 
difficult  words  must  be  combined,  also  the  simple,  e  very-day  words 
over  which  so  many  preposterous  blunders  are  often  made;  but  always 
the  tcord'picture  should  hold  a  higher  place  than  the  word-sounds, 
for  those  must  stand  ready  in  the  mind  to  be  summoned  to  the  front 
to  do  duty  in  the  battle  for  good  spelling.  —  Primary  Teacher. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEAGHERS. 

I.     AS  TO  PREPARATIOK  OF  LE8S0KS. 

Make  each  lesson  which  you  assign  a  subject  of  careful  study  re- 
specting the  following  points: 

1.  What  is  the  connection  of  the  topic  with  a  preceding  one? 
What  divisions  of  the  topic  are  desirable  to  make  in  teaching  it? 
What  are  the  dependences  of  the  parts  upon  each  other? 

2.  What  does  the  lesson  contain  which  will  be  new  to  the  pupil  — 
what  definitions,  operations,  rules,  explanations,  or  principles?  How 
are  these  best  presented? 

3.  What  difficulties  does  the  lesson  involve?  What  are  some  of  the 
ways  of  treating  them?    What  is  the  best  way? 

4.  What  are  the  most  essential  things  to  be  had  in  view  —  the  im- 
portant points  to  be  worked  to  —  in  the  lesson? 

6.  What  opportunity  does  the  lesson  afford  for  drill  in  numerical 
processes?  What  for  exercise  of  memory?  What  for  language 
training?  What  for  development  of  the  reasoning  powers?  What 
is  the  value  of  the  lesson  as  a  means  of  education? 

6.  What  scheme  or  plan  of  work  will  best  meet  the  requirements 
of  suceessful  teaching  of  the  lesson? 
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7.  Know  your  part  perfectly.  Know  it  in  a  broad  and  generous 
way. 

II.     AS  TO  CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

1.  Provide  occupation  upon  parts  of  the  lesson  for  eacli  member  of 
the  class.  While  some  work  at  the  blackboard,  let  those  in  the  seats 
also  have  something  to  do.    Keep  the  work  moving  all  along  the  line. 

2.  Avoid  wasting  time  on  matters  of  little  importance.  Hold  well 
to  the  essential  points.  Be  on  guard  against  division  from  main 
issues.    Know  your  scheme  thoroughly,  and  keep  to  it. 

3.  Consider  each  lesson  a  means,  and  each  recitation  an  occasion  of 
accomplishing  certain  definite  educational  results.  Observe  con- 
stantly how  well  those  results  are  being  realized.  Do  not  work  with 
eyes  bandaged.  See  clearly  all  the  time  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how 
best  to  do  it,  and  note  the  outcome. 

4.  Keep  account  of  the  progress  of  each  member  of  the  class.  Be 
patient  with  those  who,  though  they  may  not  do  as  well  as  you  desire, 
are  yet  doing  as  well  as  they  can.  With  the  lazy  and  indifferent, 
your  skill  will  need  to  be  at  its  best. 

6.  Be  attentive  to  the  order  of  the  class,  to  the  manners  of  the 
pupils  in  recitation,  to  their  language,  and  to  their  advancement  in 
every  respect  to  which  your  work  with  them  and  personal  influence 
may  contribute.  Remember  your  office  is  to  teach,  and  not  merely 
to  hear  lessons. 

6.  Do  your  work  heartily.    Do  it  in  a  live  and  vigorous  way. 

ni.      AS  TO  ASSIGNING  LESSONS. 

1.  Give  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  hour  to  the  assignment  of  the 
next  lesson.    Be  judicious  as  to  length  of  lesson  assigned. 

2.  Direct  attention  to  the  most  important  things  to  be  noticed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Let  a  part  of  each  day's  work  be  a  review  of  the  important  points 
of  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day.  —  Educational  Weekly. 


THE  INSIDIOUS  EVIL  OF  TOBACCO. 

I  am  certain  that  the  families  of  those  who  use  tobacco  are  more 
subject  to  ^the  class  of  diseases  termed  *'  nervous,"  than  are  those  of 
non-users.  I  recall  a  great  number  of  instances  in  which  the  contin- 
ual suffering  of  women  and  children  from  headache  and  feeble  circula- 
tion was  attributable  to  tobacco  smoke.    Thousands  of  children  are 
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dwarfed  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  if  not  murdered  outright, 
by  fathers  or  brothers,  or  some  friend  who  poisons  the  home  air  with 
nicotine.  When  the  charter  of  our  New  York  Medical  College  was 
granted,  in  1863,  a  medical  gentleman,  and  senator  from  the  rural 
districts,  who  had  favored  the  bill,  sent  me  his  congratulations,  say- 
ing, also,  that  he  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter  six  years  old,  whom 
he  hoped,  when  old  enough,  would  become  my  pupil.  About  a  year 
ago  this  daughter,  now  a  young  lady,  was  brought  to  me,  not  as  a 
pupil,  but  as  a  patient,  her  father  reporting  that  she  had  always  been 
too  nervous  to  study,  and  that  he  could  never  trust  her  from  under 
his  care.  Her  symptoms  led  me  to  inquire  concerning  his  habits  in 
regard  to  tobacco.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  because  his 
wife  found  the  smell  of  it  unendurable  when  in  the  house,  he  confined 
his  smoking  to  the  study,  where  his  daughter  was  his  constant  com- 
panion. The  young  lady's  condition  was  critical,  the  action  of  her 
heart  being  so  irregular  that  she  could  not  lie  down,  and  thus  her 
sleep  wa3  interfered  with.  Her  father  was  alive  to  the  danger  of  her 
condition.  Aft«r  I  had  seen  her  three  times  and  made  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  her  case,  he  asked,  "  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of 
her  illness? "  "  I  am  sure,"  I  said,  "that  her  condition  is  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke."  After  a  little  reflection,  he  replied, 
"I  believe  it!  Tobacco  is  an  arterial  sedative,  aflFecting  the  entire 
circulation  of  the  blood."  Bringing  his  right  hand  down  with  de- 
cision, he  exclaimed,  "  Mrs.  Dr.  Lozier,  you  have  hit  the  cause,  I  am 
convinced,  and  if  T  should  ever  take  up  a  temperance  crusade,  I  would 
begin  at  tobacco!"  Notwithstanding  that  the  invalid  is  somewhat 
improving  since  being  removed  from  a  poisoned  atmosphere,  I  fear  the 
truth  is  that  her  constitution  is  shattered  for  life. 

A  few  days  since,  a  lovely  young  widow,  almost  stolid  with  grief, 
called  upon  me.  Two  years  ago  she  married  a  promising  young  man 
with  but  one  vice  —  that  of  smoking.  He  thought  himself  temper- 
ate, for  he  never  smoked  during  business  hours,  only  at  home.  Coming 
home  at  evening,  weary,  he  spent  the  hours  in  their  own  room,  and 
soothed  his  excited  nerves  with  cigar  after  cigar.  One  evening  his 
wife  took  the  babe  and  went  down  stairs  to  make  a  call.  On  her 
return,  in  about  half  an  hour,  she  found  him  dead.  He  had  never 
been  ill,  and  the  doctors  said  it  was  "  heart  disease."  We  think  that 
the  nicotine  had  so  stilled  the  arterial  circulation  that  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  failed  to  propel  the  blood,  and  a  clot  formed,  caus- 
ing fainting  and  death.  —  C.  M.  Lozier^  M.  D.,  in  Alpha. 
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READ  TO  UNDERSTAND. 

Wendell  Phillips,  a  year  or  two  since,  in  criticizing  our  common 
school  system,  and  the  work  accomplished  by  it,  said  that  scarcely  a 
school  girl  who  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  could  read  an  article 
in  a  newspaper,  so  that  her  hearers  could  understand  it.  For  that  re- 
mark Mr.  Phillips  was  denounced  by  western  schools  journals  as  an 
iconoclast. 

Perhaps  the  above  statement  is  an  extreme  one,  yet  leaving  news- 
papers out  of  the  present  instance,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  and  I 
believe  a  majority  of  educators  will  agree  with  me,  that  not  one  scholar 
in  ten  who  has  completed  the  common  school  course  can  read  and  appre- 
date  the  works  of  such  men  as  Dickens^  Shakespeare^  or  Thomas  Bab- 
hington  Macaulay,  If  this  is  the  case,  and  my  observation  teaches 
me  that  it  certainly  is,  where  is  the  fault? 

Teachers  will  tell  us  that  it  is  because  parents  will  not  get  those 
books  for  their  children.  True,  perhaps;  but  the  ten  cent  publica- 
tions of  Beadle,  Munro,  and  others,  or  some  cheap  literary  paper  that 
gives  four  or  five  eight-by-ten  chromos  to  each  subscriber,  find  their 
way  into  the  family,  are  eagerly  read,  and  an  intense  desire  to  ^'  go 
out  west  and  fight  Indians  ^^  is  the  result. 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  teacher  to  create  a  love  for  read- 
ing in  his  pupils  so  that  they  will  want  to  read  books  on  di£Perent 
subjects  from  those  they  study  in  school.  Anticipating  that  there 
are  teachers  ready  to  ask  how  this  may  be  done,  I  will  briefly  give  my 
method  of  doing  it;  first  stating  that,  no  teacher  can  teach  what  he 
does  not  understand  himself.  In  order  to  create  a  love  for  reading, 
he  must  love  reading  himself.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  teacher 
will  find  some  way  of  getting  his  pupils  to  read,  whether  it  is  like 
my  method  or  not. 

1.  Throw  text-books,  in  your  advanced  classes,  where  Shakespeare 
tells  you  to  throw  physic.  Bring  newspapers  into  the  school.  Ask 
some  of  your  pupils  to  read  an  article^  and  let  the  rest  discuss  it.  Let 
the  pupils  select  articles  themselves,  and  then  have  the  class  commend 
or  criticize  the  selection. 

2.  Take  up  some  author,  Longfellow  for  example.  Study,  first,  his 
biography  until  each  pupil  could  write  a  sketch  of  his  life  if  called 
upon  to  do  so.  Then  get  a  list  of  his  works;  select  one  and  read  ex- 
tracts from  it.  Take  "  Hiawatha,"  and  after  your  pupils  have  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  author,  every  one  of  them  will  be  interested  in  his  works. 
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Read  the  story  of  little  NelPs  death,  after  studying  the  biography  of 
Charles  Dickens,  and  nearly  every  pupil  in  school  will  inquire  at  the 
next  recess  where  they  can  get  the  ^^  Old  Curiosity  Shop,^^  and  what 
it  will  cost.  Read  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  country  churchyard,"  and  let 
jour  grammar  classes  analyze  each  stanza  before  reading  it,  supplying 
all  ellipses,  and  they  will  never  forget  it.  The  beauties  of  Gray's 
Elegy  will  be  engraven  on  their  minds  in  indelible  characters,  and 
they  will  seek  for  more  of  the  sublime  in  everything  they  read. —  T.  J, 
HxTDSON,  in  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


GRADING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  in  the  few  counties  of  this  state  in 
which  the  grading  of  the  country  schools  has  not  yet  been  attempted, 
the  Journal  wishes  to  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
practicability  or  the  importance  of  this  question.  It  has  been  made 
a  success  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  can  be 
made  a  success  in  any  county  where  the  teachers  will  cheerfully  work 
with  the  superintendent  to  that  end.  The  grading  of  country  schools 
can  not  be  so  exact  as  in  cities,  and  the  irregularity  of  attendance  and 
ihe  different  lengths  of  the  school  year  in  different  townships  usually 
make  it  necessary  to  ignore  the  element  of  time  in  arranging  a  course 
of  study.  But  it  is  entirely  practical  to  say  that  when  a  child  has 
completed  the  Second  Reader  he  shall  know  a  given  amount  of  geo- 
graphy, language,  number,  etc.,  and  when  he  has  finished  the  Fourth 
Reader  he  shall  be  advanced  to  a  given  point  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
^  etc.  This  simply  requires  that  each  pupil  shall  be  provided  with  his 
full  complement  of  studies,  and  not  waste  his  time  in  taking  only  half 
of  them. 

The  matter  is  very  simple  so  far  as  the  small  children  are  concerned, 
but  the  trouble  arises  with  the  older  ones  who  are  well  advanced  in 
some  branches  and  very  deficient  in  others.  Common  sense  would 
dictate  that  such  cases  should  not  be  forced  arbitrarily  into  any  given 
grade,  but  allowed  to  use  their  time  to  best  advantage  to  themselvesi 
simply  working  toward  the  grade.  In  a  few  years  most  of  these  ine- 
qualities can  be  worked  out  and  the  course  of  study  made  to  apply 
generally  to  the  country  schools.  Just  as  well  begin  this  work  at 
once  as  to  wait  —  it  will  require  time  and  common  sense  whenever 
xindertaken.  Whenever  accomplished  the  work  of  the  school  is  much 
simplified.    The  number  of  classes  will  be  greatly  reduced.    The 
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teacher  will  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what 
studies  a  child  should  take.  A  new  teacher  does  not  need  to  spend 
from  one  to  three  weeks  in  re-classifying  the  school  and  in  undoing 
what  his  predecessor  has  done. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  in  favor  of  grading  and  not  one 
against  it,  and  every  county  not  already  in  line,  should  fall  in  at  once, 
and  every  teacher  should  give  the  move  his  hearty  support.  — Indiana 
School  Journal. 

STORY  TELLING. 

In  all  ages  and  in  every  clime,  story-telling  has  had  an  important 
place  in  the  development  of  nations.  But  never  was  Scandinavian 
skald,  Scottish  bard,  or  English  minstrel,  so  welcomed  as  is  the  man 
or  woman  who  can  satisfy  a  child^s  demands  for  stories. 

What  has  made  us  what  we  are?  Some  direct  teaching,  some 
reading,  much  influence  indirectly  exerted,  and  a  vast  amount  of  story- 
hearing. 

Story-telling  should  be  at  least  a  weekly  exercise  in  every  primary 
school.  Tell  a  story  one  week  for  the  children  to  repeat  to  you  the 
next  week.  Let  it  be  given  in  the  child^s  own  language,  incorrect 
expressions  being  corrected  by  the  teacher.  Be  sure  that  one  story 
is  well  flxed  in  mind  before  another  is  told.  Have  occasional  reviews 
of  all  stories  told  during  the  term. 

What  child  does  not  love  a  fairy-tale?  Why  not  substitute  some 
of  the  beautiful  stories  of  mythology,  until  the  child  would  eagerly 
read  Crreek  Hero  Stories  written  by  Niebuhr  for  his  little  son  ? 

Did  you  ever  tell  a  story  of  brave  and  stirring  deeds  to  a  child  who 
did  not  startle  yon  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  asked,  '^  Is  that 
story  true?'^^  Why  not  satisfy  this  demand  for  truth  by  stories  from 
our  own  national  history,  or  that  of  England,  Greece,  or  Rome? 
Once  arouse  in  the  child^s  mind  the  idea  that  such  stories  can  be 
found  in  certain  books,  and  you  will  have  him  eager  and  ready  for 
direction  in  his  reading. 

Why  may  not  the  child  who  leaves  our  public  schools  at  the-  ageof 
ten  have  a  general  knowledge  of  his  countrj'^'s  history?  Indeed,  the 
true  way  to  teach  history  to  a  child  is  by  ^^  the  free  use  of  maps  and 
the  telling  of  significant  stories."  —  Primary  Teacher, 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  OBJECTS  OF  A  RECITATION? 

To  test  the  pupiVs  preparation.  A  lesson  that  is  not  to  be  recited 
will  not  be  properly  prepared  —  probably  not  prepared  at  all.  Pupils 
ought  to  be  tested,  first  of  all  as  to  what  they  know  about  the  lesson 
themselves.  They  should  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  out 
what  the  lessons  contains,  aiid  not  to  be  mere  receptacles  for  the 
teacher  to  pour  into  and  fill  up.  The  proof  of  a  pupil's  preparation 
is  his  ability  to  express  clearly  the  ideas  and  facts  of  the  lesson.  The 
idea  will  be  obscure  and  imperfect  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity  and 
incoherence  of  the  language  used  in  recitation.  I  believe  there  are 
some  ideas  for  which  we  have  no  words,  but  they  are  not  in  this  ac- 
count. When  pupils  say,  "  I  know,  but  I  can't  tell  or  write  it,"  they 
ought  to  say,  "  I  don't  know  it  well  enough."  Knowledge  and  its 
expression  are  so  intimately  united  that  the  former  does  not  com- 
monly exist  without  the  latter,  and  hence  testing  a  pupil's  knowledge 
of  a  lesson  is  the  same  as  testing  his  ability  to  express  it.  In  this 
way  the  recitation  contributes  greatly  to  the  acquirement  of  a  com- 
mand of  language,  and  of  ease  and  correctness  of  expression. 

The  recitation  .enables  the  teacher  to  correct  errors.  Errors  of 
statement,  errors  of  fact,  errors  of  inference,  errors  of  language,  errors 
of  observation,  and  errors  of  preparation.  Advice  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring a  lesson  is  often  a  great  incentive,  and  saves  the  pupil  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  worry  and  disgust. 

Another  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  train  pupils  to  be  self-reliant^ 
and  to  be  sufficiently  self-confident.  In  most  of  our  schools  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  pupils  from  helping  each  other  too  much  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  In  many  classes  one  or  two  do  all  the  think- 
ing; the  others  copy.  This  may  be  detected  in  the  recitation.  Then 
each  is  to  be  put  upon  his  own  responsibility.  The  fact  that  each 
must  rely  upoa  himself  in  recitation  checks  to  some  extent  this  slavish 
dependence  too  commonly  seen  in  our  schools.  Timid  pupils  acquire 
sufficient  courage,  and  those  whose  tongues  outstrip  their  judgment, 
learn  under  the  fire  of  criticism,  to  be  more  modest. 

The  recitation  enables  the  pupil  to  remember  what  he  learns.  It  is 
well  known  to  us  all,  that  the  more  frequently  we  tell  or  write  what 
we  think  about,  the  better  it  is  retained,  and  unless  we  do  repeat  what 
we  learn,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  it.  The  recitation  affords  a 
means  of  fixing  facts  and  impressions,  not  only  by  this  means,  but  by 
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concentrating  the  mind  upon  them,  discussing  them,  and  eliciting 
criticism  upon  them. 

The  recitation  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  add  new  matter 
to  the  text,  both  as  to  fact  and  illustration.  This  is  not  necessary  in 
every  case,  but  it  is  usually  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
make  use  of  new  illustrations,  at  least,  in  the  recitation.  No  author 
can  introduce^  much  less  elaborate,  all  the  illustrations  needed  for  ex« 
planation.  Besides,  pupils  take  more  delight  in  reciting,  and  in  all 
school  work,  if  the  teacher  gives  them  something  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  book,  or  requests  them  to  look  up  some  matter  on  the 
lesson  not  found  in  the  text. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  recitation  to  give  encouragement  to  pupils,  and 
to  hold  out  to  them  proper  incentives  to  study.  It  is  more  common 
for  teachers  to  find  fault  with  their  pupils  in  recitation  than  it  is  for 
them  to  commend  what  is  excellent.  Why  should  not  that  which  is 
well  done  be  commended?  Indiscriminate  praise  is  disgusting,  but 
properly  bestowed,  how  good  it  is. 

I  have  found  it  quite  desirable  at  times  to  explain  to  pupils  the  pur- 
pose of  study,  or  of  certain  branches  of  study.  It  is  a  relief  to  know 
that  the  toil  of  study  is  not  to  be  fruitless,  to  know  that  the  mental 
drudgery  at  the  threshold  of  every  branch  of  learning  is  not  to  be 
done  tor  fashion's  sake.  The  American  question,  "  What's  the  use?  " 
will  come  up,  and,  while  pupils  are  not  the  proper  judges  as  to  the 
curriculum,  I  know  by  experience,  that  it  is  a  relief  and  encourage- 
ment to  see  the  use. — Penn.  School  Journal. 


Compulsory  Education.  — There  are  two  questions  in  the  Ameri- 
can school  organization  which  invite  special  attention,  compulsory 
and  free  instruction.  The  unfortunate  consequences  of  non-attend- 
ance on  schools  or  of  insuflScient  and  irregular  attendance,  have  al- 
ways engaged  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  and  best  citizens  of  the 
American  Union.  The  fact  that  immigration  brings  every  year  a 
large  number  of  foreign  families  to  the  large  cities,  greatly  increases 
the  number  of  illiterate  and  truant  children.  Cries  of  alarm  are 
heard  on  all  sides;  the  legislatures  are  requested  to  provide  the  meas- 
ures indispensable  to  public  security  and  social  order,  and  there  are 
many  who  see  no  remedy  except  in  compulsory  education.  Twelve 
States  and  three  Territories  have  passed  compulsory  school  laws;  in 
other  States  the  authorities  are  waiting  until  public  opinion  shall  pro- 
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nounce  itself  in  favor  of  compulsion  and  provide  sufficient  means  to 
make  it  effective.  They  know  too  well  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  promulgate  a  law  which^  ignoring  real  difficulties  now  in  the  way 
of  its  execution,  might  be  violated  with  impunity. 

In  the  States  where  compulsory  school  laws  exist,  frequent  viola- 
idons  are  reported.  After  consulting  many  school  reports,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  unsatisfactory  results  are  not  due  to  the 
principle  of  compulsion  —  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  think  excellent, 
and  which  has  materially  improved  the  condition  of  schools  —  but  we 
ascribe  it  to  three  distinct  causes:  first,  the  weakening  of  respect  for 
authority  in  the  U.  S.,  resulting  partly  in  our  opinion,  from  the  too 
prevalent  custom  of  electing  public  officers;  secondly,  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  country  schools  and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  their 
course  of  study  through  the  too  frequent  change  of  teachers;  thirdly, 
insufficient  school  accommodations,  the  great  distance  of  the  schools 
from  the  homes  of  children,  and  the  bad  condition  of  roads. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  several  of  the  most  enlightened  States 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  pass  compulsory  school  laws.  The  superinten- 
dents of  these  States  call  attention  to  the  dangers  of  ignprance  and 
truancy,  dangers  they  say,  which  must  be  combatted  at  any  risk  in  a 
country  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  part  of  the  public  power.  — 
Buisson. 


-•-•- 


The  greatest  obstacle  to  free  government  is  the  prevalence  of 
the  mob  spirit, —  that  spirit  which  robs  men  of  their  individuality, 
molds  them  into  an  unthinking,  stupid  aggregate,  and  thus  makes 
them  the  fit  tools  of  political  trickery.  The  disintegration  of  mobs 
can  take  place  only  by  making  the  art  of  accurate,  independent  think- 
ing a  universal  accomplishment.  When  men  learn  to  do  their  own 
thinking,  and,  withal,  think  accurately,  the  government  may  safely 
be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  people.  Every  subject, 
however  elementary,  may  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inculcate 
the  habit  of  exact  thinking;  and  there  is  no  subject,  however  exalted 
in  itself,  that  may  not  be  so  stupidly  taught  as  to  have  no  determinate 
educational  value.  Spelling  may  be  made  an  easy  introduction  to 
the  art  of  classification,  the  very  basis  of  the  logical  process;  and  it 
has  been  observed  by  a  French  author,  that,  ^  to  secure  correctness 
of  judgment  and  soundness  of  reason,  nothing  is  more  valuable  than 
the  critical  study  of  the  sense  and  acceptation  of  words."  Teaching 
that  does  not  stimulate  thought  is  valueless;  and  that  teaching  is 
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best  which  does  most  to  induce  in  the  mind  of  the  people  the  habit 
of  exact  thinking.  This  high  art  is  within  the  compass  of  all  grades 
of  teaching.  The  humblest  country  school  may  be  a  very  mental 
gymnasium,  while  the  titled  college  professor  may  wholly  miss  one  of 
the  highest  ends  of  the  teaching  art.—  The  Educational  Weekly. 


What  a  good  School  does  for  a  Commukity.— It  makes  it  better 
every  way,  and  if  well  supported  it  will  do  all  for  it  that  the  most 
sanguine  friend  of  education  could  wish  it  to  do.  A  gentlemen  told* 
me  once  that  after  remaining  away  from  his  native  place  for  ten  years 
he  found  on  his  return  that  everything  had  greatly  improved.  The 
young  people  seemed  more  intelligent,  and  the  children  on  the  streets 
so  much  better  behaved  than  formerly.  The  change  for  the  better 
was  so  marked  and  so  apparent  that  he  was  led  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
the  great  change,  and  was  told  it  was  all  owing  to  the  good  school 
that  had  been  in  operation  for  years  past;  and  so  it  is  everywhere. 
Our  schools  may  not  be  doing  all  they  should  do,  but  they  are  doing 
a  great  work,  and  so  great  that  even  their  enemies  are  forced  to  see, 
and  even  at  times  to  acknowledge  it.  The  value  of  a  good  school  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Corporal  Puotshment.  —  A  very  large  majority  of  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  can  be  governed  by  moral  suasion.  The  parents 
know  it;  teachers  fully  recognize  it,  and  would  scarcely  consent  to 
teach  if  it  were  not  so.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  best  teachers  have  the 
fewest  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  often  managing  their  school 
for  weeks  without  an  instance  of  it.  Yet  these  same  best  teachers 
attribute  their  success  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  have  always  had 
the  power  to  maintain  their  authority  by  physical  means,  if  intel- 
lectual and  moral  arguments  failed.  Undoubtedly,  the  easiest  thing 
for  a  teacher  to  do  with  an  unruly  pupil  is  to  suspend  him.  Then, 
for  a  month,  if  no  longer,  he  is  rid  of  all  trouble  from  him.  This 
effectually  sets  him  back  into  the  next  grade,  because  he  gets  behind 
all  his  classes,  and  probably  so  thoroughly  discourages  him  that  he 
stays  out  of  school*  altogether.  Of  course  the  school  is  purified. 
After  a  time,  none  brft  those  who  scarcely  need  a  teacher  to  instruct 
them  in  good  behavior  remain,  and  all  is  lovely.  "  The  well  need  not 
a  physician."  The  physician  in  this  case  being  paid  a  salary,  is  not 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  his  patient.  —  Inter  Ocean^  Chicago. 
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Teaching  means  progress.  Education  is  the  result  of  motion 
Stagnation  is  death.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  keeps  us  alive.  A 
dead  teacher  is  surrounded  by  dead  scholars — and  they  are  not  alive, 
even  though  they  stand  in  classes  or  hold  books  in  their  hands.  —  N. 
Y.  School  Journal. 


»  •  •■ 


Besides  political  and  economical  motives,  there  is  still  another,  the 
moral  motive,  which  must  encourage  the  United  States  in  their  zeal 
for  public  education.  If  the  Americans  expect  their  public  schools 
to  prepare  citizens  who  shall  be  permeated  with  the  national  spirit,  it 
is  not  less  necessary  that  the  young  generation  be  imbued  with  suffi- 
cient moral  principles;  and  to  accomplish  this  the  school  is  the  prin- 
cipal, often  the  surest,  instrumentality. —  Buisson. 


-•-•-•- 


At  least  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  mere  school- 
keepers.  One-half  the  better  class  of  teachers,  either  fall  into  ruts  or 
else  leave  the  school  room  for  some  other  profession.  Only  one- fourth 
of  the  children  of  this  republic  are  in  the  hands  of  live,  competent 
teachers.  The  school  boys  and  girls  of  this  winter  are  our  teachers 
next  winter.  They  assume  the  duties  of  the  school  room  without  any 
preparation  for  the  great  work  incumbent  upon  them,  and  with  little 
or  no  interest  in  their  calling.  —  J,  Baldwin, 


»  •  •■ 


Freedom  in  Teaching.  —  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  lesson 
to  be  taught  of  course  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  freedom  in  teach- 
ing. One  cannot  give  a  very  clear  description  of  that  which  is  to 
him  as  vague  as  "  men  who  look  like  trees  walking."  Whatever  the 
subject  may  be,  this  thorough  understanding  can  be  obtained  only  by 
patient  study.  No  matter  how  long  a  teacher  has  been  teaching  a 
particular  subject,  when  he  comes  to  carry  a  new  class  through  it,  he 
needs  to  refresh  his  own  mind  upon  it  before  going  into  class.  When 
Arnold,  who  followed  this  rule,  was  asked  wh|r  he  took  such  pains, 
when  these  lessons  had  been  prepared  and  taught  so  thoroughly  in 
former  days,  he  replied,  "  I  wish  my  pupils  to  drink  from  a  running 
stream,  and  not  from  stale  waters."  The  teacher  who  acts  upon  such 
principles  cannot  fail  to  have  freedom  in  his  class. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  In  a  vote  for  treasurer,  A.  had  three  ballots,  and  B.  five;  but  the 
word  "  treasurer "  was  not  written  on  two  of  B.'s  ballots;  was  he 
elected? 

A.  Tes,  there  could  probably  be  no  reasonable  doubt  what  the  bal- 
lots were  meant  for  If  nobody  called  the  election  in  question  at  the 
time,  it  is  too  late  to  do  so  now,  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Can  a  treasurer  demand  payment  for  going  after  school  money? 

A.  He  can  demand  no  payment  for  his  time  and  trouble.  If  he  has 
to  hire  a  horse,  or  pay  for  his  dinner^  he  may  reasonably  present  hifl 
account  to  the  district  for  allowance,  if  he  wishes  to. 

Q.  Last  year,  in  fixing  the  terms,  we  voted  a  fall  term,  which  was 
to  extend  past  the  annual  meeting?    Is  this  legal  and  binding? 

A.  It  is  not  binding.  The  vote  may  be  set  aside,  at  annual  meet- 
ing. In  these  matters,  a  district  is  expected  to  take  action  for  one 
year  at  a  time.  To  have  a  short  fall  term,  which  is  a  good  thing,  you 
should  have  your  annual  meeting  the  last  Monday  in  August. 

Q.  After  it  is  voted  to  have  a  male  teacher,  and  some  go  away,  is  it 
legal  for  those  who  remain  to  change  it  to  a  female  teacher? 

A.  It  might  be  an  unfair  proceeding,  but  it  is  not  illegal.  Those 
who  go  away  from  a  school  meeting  before  adjournment,  leave  those 
who  remain  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  the  meeting,  one  of  which 
is  to  repeal  or  modify  previous  proceedings. 

Q.  Can  an  assistant  teacher  be  employed,  without  a  certificate? 

A.  "  No  contract  with  any  person  not  holding  a  diploma  or  certifi- 
cate then  authorizing  him  to  teach,  shall  be  valid."  (Sec.  438.)  The 
requirement  of  a  certificate  is  the  legal  protection  of  the  district,  as  to 
assistant  as  well  as  to  principal  teachers. 

Q.  We  have  no  stove  or  blackboard;  can  the  board  get  them? 

A.  Yes,  the  board  should  procure  necessary  appendages  like  these, 
if  they  find  them  wanting  in  the  school,  and  not  wait  for  any  vote 
from  the  district. 

Q.  How  is  the  average  of  wages  to  be  obtained? 

A.  The  average  rate  of  wages  is  usually  obtained,  for  each  sex,  by 
taking  the  sum  of  the  rates  paid  to  different  teachers,  during  the  year, 
and  dividing  by  the  number  of  such  teachers. 
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Q.  If  a  boy  goes  into  another  district  to  work  for  three  years  by 
f^eement,  can  tuition  be  collected,  if  he  attends  school? 

A.  The  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  appren- 
ticeship. He  would  naturally  be  enumerated  there,  and  so  should  be 
allowed  free  tuition,  as  a  resident. 

Q.  If  a  boy  who  has  been  expelled  from  school  insists  on  coming  in 
afterwards  as  a  visitor,  must  he  be  admitted? 

A.  No,  not  if  his  presence  disturbs  the  school.  If  necessary,  a  war- 
rant and  an  officer  can  be  sent  for,  for  his  arrest,  under  section  4572. 

Q.  Can  we  introduce  Latin  into  our  school  asa  ^^  foreign  language,*^ 
under  section  447? 

A.  The  provision  as  to  ^'  any  foreign  language ''  was  intended  as  a 
sort  of  relaxation  from  the  requirement  that  '^  all  instruction  shall 
be  in  the  English  language.^'  In  some  districts  where  the  people  are 
all  or  nearly  all  German,  they  naturally  wish  their  children  to  read 
and  write  German.  To  the  extent  of  one  hour  a  day,  instruction 
may  be  given  to  this  end,  and  in  or  by  the  use  of  the  same  language 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Latin  will  be  introduced,  if  at  all,  as  one 
of  **  such  other  branches  as  the  board  may  determine."  It  is  not  likely 
the  teacher  will  attempt  to  talk  Latin,  or  that  his  pupils  will  under- 
stand him,  if  he  does. 

Q.  If  a  town  establishes  a  free  high  school,  does  it  thereby  adopt 
the  town  system? 

A.  Not  at  all;  the  two  things  are  quite  distinct.  But  the  wisest 
thing  a  town  can  do,  if  ready  for  a  central  high  school,  is  to  adopt 
the  town  system,  make  the  town  one  district,  under  one  board,  and 
the  central  high  school  will  be  the  head  of  the  schools  of  the 
town. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  a  teacher^s  contract  must  be  signed  by  at 
least  two  members  of  the  board,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  at 
which  all  are  present.    Is  this  correct? 

A.  The  hiring  of  a  teacher  must  first  be  "  voted,"  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  called  as  provided  in  section  42^.  If  one  member 
of  the  board  refuses  to  attend,  the  action  of  the  other  two  will  be 
legal.  The  drawing  and  signing  of  the  contract  may  be  done  then, 
or  afterwards,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  The  contract  is  evidence 
of  a  bargain  between  the  board  and  the  teacher.  The  majority  of  the 
board  should  not  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  because  they  are  a  ma- 
jory,  but  pay  proper  defiference  to  the  rights  and  opinions  of  the  third 
member. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOUNDARIES   OF   WISCONSIN. 

The  followiDg  communication  came  to  hand  after  the  August  number  of  the 
Journal  had  gone  to  press,  with  a  shorter  correction  of  the  error  as  to  Canada's 
forming  part  of  the  boundaries  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  furnished  by  "  B.^* 
We  give  the  communication  now,  however,  as  anything  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer  will  always  be  accepable,  especially  on  the  subject  of  geography.— Eds. 

EDIT0K8  Journal  op  Education.— In  the  July  number  of  the  Jol^nal 
**Anold  Teacher"  asks  the  question,  "How  is  Wisconsin  really  bounded?" 
The  Journal  answers,  **  Understanding  by  Wisconsin  a  certain  political  divi- 
sion, it  is  bounded  on  its  several  sides  by  the  political  divisions  which  surround 
it:  by  British  America  (Canada),  etc." 

Will  the  Journal  allow  a  correction  to  be  made  f  In  order  to  trace  the  boun- 
dary of  Wisconsin  in  Lake  Superior,  take  any  map  which  has  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  marked  upon  it  through  the  great  lakes. 
Tracing  this  United  States  boundary  line  westward,  we  find  it  leaves  Lake  Supe- 
rior at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon 
river.  Now  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  Lake  Superior  from  the 
mouth  of  Pigeon  river,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  Montreal 
river,  it  will  divide  Michigan  on  the  east  from  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  on  the 
west.  To  trace  the  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  start  on  a  point  on 
the  line  just  drawn,  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  said  rivers,  and  follow 
the  middle  of  Lake  Superior  in  a.  southwesterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Louis  river.  These  lines  are  described  in  the  constitutions  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  If  they  are  drawn  upon  the  map  as  directed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  Michigan  and  Minnesota  are  bounded  north  by  Canada,  Wisconsin  is  not 
In  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  the  boundary  line  of  Wisconsin  runs  with 
the  line  of  Michigan.  Therefore,  the  political  divisions  that  bound  Wisconsin 
are  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Just  a  word  more  about  "  regarding  Wisconsm  as  a  name  for  a  certain  penin- 
sular-like  portion  of  land,  and  giving  its  boundaries  as  such,  *  *  *  as  North 
America  is  bounded." 

Have  we  any  right  so  to  regard  Wisconsin?  "  Wisconsin,"  as  the  name  of  a 
state,  means  one  of  two  things:  either  a  certain  political  division,  with  pre- 
scribed* boundaries,  or  the  body  politic  dwelling  within  those  boundaries.  When 
we  bound  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  former  definition  is  obviously  our  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  state."  The  name  "  Wisconsin  "  is,  therefore,  not  correctly 
used«  if  applied  to  a  natural  division  of  land ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  name 
*  "  North  America "  is  correctly  used  when  so  applied,  because  when  we  say 
**  North  America  "  we  mean  a  natural  division  of  land,  and  not  a  political  di- 
vision. In  bounding  natural  divisions  it  is  certainly  correct  to  bound  them  by 
natural  divisions,  as  nature  bounded  them ;  but  in  bounding  political  divisions 
it  is  necessary  to  bound  them  by  political  divisions,  as  man  has  bounded  them. 
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When  we  say  '*  the  United  States  is  bonnded  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean/'  we 
may  appear  to  bound  a  political  division  by  a  natural  division,  but  in  reality  we 
do  not;  becanse  a  certain  portion  of  the  ocean  adjacent  to  the  coast  belongs  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  line  which  separates  that  portion  from  the  "high 
seas"  is  just  as  truly  a  political  boundary  as  the  line  that  separates  us  from 
Canada,  that  part  of  the  ocean  known  as  the  "high  seas**  being  itself  a 
political  division,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  fixed  by  international  law. 
When  we  say  **  North  America  is  bounded  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  we  mean 
a  different  thing.  We  speak  then  of  the  actual  shore  line  where  the  land  and 
water  meet  In  the  first  case  we  bound  a  political  division,  and  in  the  second, 
s  natural  division  by  a  natural  division. 

What  follows?  That  Wisconsin  is  bounded  north  by  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
gan, east  by  Michigan,  south  by  Illinois,  west  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota;  and  that 
the  lakes  and  rivers  are  not  bouudaries  of  Wisconsin  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  only  natural  features  of  its  boundary. 

Oshkosh,  Hose  C.  Swabt. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  writer  are  doubtless  scientifically  accurate. 
But  even  the  scientific  man,  though  he  may  use  a  chronometer  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, sets  his  watch  by  the  town  clock ;  not  because  he  thinks  it  gives  the  true 
time,  but  because  his  dinner  hour  and  other  daily  appointments  are  regulated  by 
that  time. 

Wisconsin,  as  a  political  division,  is  bounded  as  has  been  stated.  But  Wis- 
consin, as  signifying  the  land  or  region  in  which  we  live,  is  bounded,  in  part,  in 
the  common  conception  and  in  common  parlance,  on  the  north  and  east  by  lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan;  and  these  bodies  of  water  in  turn  are  bounded,  in  part» 
on  the  south  and  west  by  **  Wisconsin."  This  third  use  of  tlie  term  is  recognized 
in  our  common  books  of  refereuce.  When  it  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  "  Wis- 
<»>n8in"  is  between  86°  68'  and  96°  50'  west  longitude,  and  extends  from  42°  27' 
to  47°  north  latitude;  that  its  greatest  width  is  258  miles,  and  its  greatest  length 
^02  miles  (which  is  on  range  4,  west) ;  and  that  its  area  is  63,924  square  miles 
(Johnson's  Cyclopedia),  it  is  evident  that  the  "  Wisconsin "  thus  described  is 
only  the  land  part,  and  that  the  description  takes  no  account  of  those  portions 
of  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  which  come  within  the  political  Jurisdiction  of 
Wisconsin  as  a  state. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  (1879)  gives  a  similar  description  of  "Wisconsin," 
bounding  it  on  the  north,  in  part,  by  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  east  by  Lake 
Michigan.    We  cannot  say  that  the  description  is  not  open  to  criticism. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  new  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  op  Education  have  reached^  since 
last  January,  nearly  four  hundred.  Doubtless,  two  hundred  more  will  be  added 
by  the  close  of  the  iustitute  season.  We  are  under  many  obligations  to  County 
Superintendents  and  Institute  Conductors  for  their  generous  efforts  in  inducing 
teachers  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal.    The  commendations  of  our  recent  work 
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as  editors,  which  we  have  received  Arom  several  sources,  are  gratifying.  Of 
course,  we  have  lost,  during  the  year,  some  of  our  subscribers,  but  not  as  many 
as  usual.  The  main  body  of  our  readers  seem  firmer  and  more  appreciative^ 
than  ever  before.  

Ab  is  obsbrybd  Arom  the  pages  of  the  Joubnal,  we  give  an  earnest  support 
to  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  We  publish  items  of  information 
and  articles  discussing  these  interests,  as  fully  as  we  are  able  to  obtain  thenu 
We  desire  that  our  readers  should  know  the  movements  along  the  whole  line  of 
progress  in  the  schools.  Still,  we  are  directing  attention  more  largely  to  those 
points  in  which  special  improvement  is  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  State. 
Primary  instruction  is  coming  more  prominently  to  the  front.  The  larger  and 
more  stable  attendance  of  the  children  upon  the  public  schools  is  especially 
demanded.  Better  qualified  teachers  and  a  longer  tenure  of  office  of  these 
teachers,  as  essential  to  tlie  most  rapid  growtli  of  our  schools,  are  urged  in 
many  quarters  of  the  State.  The  proper  grading  of  country  schools  is  occupy* 
ing  the  minds  of  many  leaders  among  us. 


We  SOLICIT  ARTICLES,  brief  and  practical,  on  educational  topics,  from  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  of  the  State,  for  publication  in  the  Journal.  .  Items  of 
news  relating  to  the  operations  of  our  schools  are  always  welcome.  A  few 
moments  spent  each  month  in  relating  on  paper  one*s  experience  on  some  point 
in  teaching,  or  in  supervising  school  work,  would  supply  us  with  a  large 
amount  of  fresh  materials  for  our  pages.  The  exertion  would  help  those  who 
write  the  articles  in  more  carefully  examining  the  subjects  which  interest  them. 
Our  readers  would  be  benefited  in  learning  more  fully  the  condition  of  our 
school  operations  throughout  the  State. 


The  State  Superintenbbitt  expects  to  issue,  during  this  month,  a  full  cir- 
cular  on  the  introduction  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  country  schools,  and  on 
the  methods  of  securing  better  organization  in  these  schools.  The  points  to  be 
considered  on  these  subjects  are,  in  some  respects,  exceedingly  delicate.  How 
far  to  press  them  has  caused  much  study  and  reflection.  Copies  of  the  circular 
will  be  sent  to  all  our  County  Superintendents,  in  sufficient  number  for  them  to 
distribute  among  their  schools.  They  will  be  urged  to  send  them  first  to  those 
teachers  and  school  officers  who  are  most  likely  to  put  in  operation  the  sug- 
gestions furnished.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  them  to  prepare  a  statement,  to 
go  with  the  circular,  giving  such  explanations  as  they  think  it  may  need,  and 
recommending  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  plans  deemed  necessary  for  com- 
pleting the  grading  of  the  schools  here  mentioned.  Let  there  be  union  of  effort, 
and  earnestness  in  this  effort,  at  once,  throughout  all  our  counties. 


The  attendance  upon  the  institutes  this  year  will  not  be  quite  as  large  as  it 
was  last  year.  The  county  and  State  fairs  have  not  attracted  as  great  crowds  of 
people  as  in  some  former  years.    The  increase  in  the  amount  of  work,  occai- 
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ioned  by  the  revival  of  business  and  by  the  bountiful  harvest,  has  prevented 
many  persons  giving  attention  to  other  demands.  Less  number  of  young  peo- 
ple than  usual  are  seeking  positions  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  for  they 
are  now  finding  remunerative  openings  in  the  other  occupations.  Besides,  a 
share  of  our  teachers  have  had  the  conviction  that  the  scheme  of  instruction 
adopted  this  year  is  not  fitted  to  their  necessities,  and  they  have  not,  therefore, 
felt  the  need  of  studying  it  in  the  institutes.  The  results  are  showing  that  they 
are  greatly  mistaken,  as  the  primary  work  so  far  presented  in  the  institutes  has 
been  accepted  as  the  most  practicable  and  serviceable  of  any  furnished  for 
years. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Elbmektary  Lessons  in  English.    Part  I.    By  Mrs.  N.  L.  Knox.    (Teachers* 
Edition.)    Boston:    Ginn  <&  Heath. 

The  mechanical  methods,  the  stereotyped  'formulae,  the  hortus  hiccus  of  the 
old  grammar  books,  and  of  other  school  books,  is  all  giving  way  to  something 
more  rational.  The  very  word  grammar  is  dying  out,  and  this  little  book  is 
one  of  a  class  that  have  life  and  freshness,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  chil- 
dren. The  introductory  part  for  teachers  is  especially  valuable,  both  in  its  sug- 
gestions  and  in  its  warnings  against  a  slavish  following  of  anybody's  methods. 
The  series,  of  which  this  is  the  first  part,  is  destined  to  find  wide  acceptance 
among  enlightened  and  progressive  teachers.    Part  II  will  be  ready  in  due  time. 

The  Life  op  Agricola.    By  P.  Cornelius  Tacitus.    Edited  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Allen,  A.  M.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Heath. 

There  is  a  peculiar  recommendation  for  the  use  of  text-books  like  this,  in  an 
ancient  language  —  it  is  not  a  fragment — it  is  complete.  Besides  this,  it  is  a 
biography,  a  most  interesting  form  of  composition,  and  a  biography,  as  Pro- 
fessor Allen  remarks,  "  of  the  modern  type,"  a  personal  tribute  of  affection  and 
admiration  by  one  of  his  own  household.  Both  editor  and  publishers  have 
done  their  usual  careful  work. 

Introduction  to  Latin  Composition.    Revised  and  enlarged.    By  Wm.  P. 
Allen,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Heath. 

This  edition  is  enriched  by  some  introductory  matter,  Arom  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Allen's  brother,  J.  H.  Allen,  embracing  the  more  elementary  constructions  of 
Latin  syntax,  and  several  other  improvements  have  been  mvde.  Those  who  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  thorough  drill  in  composition,  in  the  teaching  of 
Latin,  will  welcome  this  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  well  known  and 
much  esteemed  work. 

The  First  Three  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad.    By  Dr.  J.  R.  Boise.    Chicago : 
B.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  edition  is  the  same,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  that  of  the  First  Six  Books, 
which  we  noticed  some  time  ago.  It  is  iesaed  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  that  it  is  called  for  is  a  good  sign. 
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The  Philufics  of  DEiiosTHENSS.    Edited  by  Frank  B.  Tarbell,  Ph.  D.,  Yale 
College.    Boston:    G in n  &  Heath. 

The  orations  are  preceded  by  a  very  readable  introduction,  which  must  greatly 
increase  the  interest  of  the  student.  The  vividness  and  even  vehemence  of  these 
orations,  accompanied,  neverthless,  by  a  high  artistic  power  and  literary  finislu 
must  always  render  them  attractive.  As  the  editor  well  remarks,  "  in  their 
power  to  stir  the  feelings,  a  power  ever  controlled  by  a  perfect  taste,  they  stand 
as  models  for  all  time.^'    The  editor's  work  seems  to  be  well  done. 

The  Government  Class  Book.  By  Andrew  W.  Young.  New  edition.  New 
York :  Clark  &  Maynard.    300  pp.  12mo.    Introduction  price,  85  cents. 

Mr.  Young's  books  on  government  have  become  very  favorably  known.  This 
new  edition  of  the  Class  Book  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  S.  S.  Clark,  coun- 
sellor at  law,  and  exhibits  several  improvements.  The  book  is  particularly 
clear  and  fbll  on  the  machinery  and  working  of  the  state  governments,  and  is 
well  provided  with  all  needful  apparatus  for  teaching  purposes. 

CoLTON's  Common  School  Geography.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

The  latest  editions  of  this  excellent  geography,  are  well  up  with  recent  geo- 
graphical research,  and  a  new  edition  for  1880,  which  was  to  be  ready  about  this 
time,  contains  new  and  valuable  features  in  the  way  of  maps.  It  will  also  be 
very  attractive  in  pictorial  illustrations. 

New  and  Complete  English-German  and  German -En  el  ish  Pocket  Dictionary, 
with  the  Pronunciation  of  both  Languages.  By  Dr.  «f.  F.  Leonhard  Tafel,  and 
Louis  H.  Tafel,  A.  B.    Fifth  edition.    Philadelphia:  I.  Kohler,  911  Arch  St 

This  is  a  very  compact  and  convenient  dictionary,  containing  technical  terms, 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  ordinary  words,  and  will  meet  the  wide 
special  wants  of  business  men,  of  private  students  of  the  language,  and  of  schools. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sunday  School.    By  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D. 
D.,  author  of  Sonj?s  for  the  Sanctuary,  Spiritual  Songs,  etc.    New  York: 
^  Scribner  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents,  retail ;  to  Sunday  Schools,  in  quantities,  40 
I  cents ;  a  single  specimen  copy  mailed  to  any  pastor,  superintendent  or  choris- 
ter for  25  cents. 

The  **  Spiritual  Songs  Series  *'  of  hymn  and  tune  books,  begun  by  the  issue  of 
Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Church  and  the  Choir,  and  continued  by  Spiritual  Songs 
for  Social  Worship,  is  now  completed  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  for  the 
Sunday  School,  which  has  been  carefully  edited  and  arranged  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson,  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Sherwin,  and  will  fully  meet  the  want 
of  something  which  shall  not  only  interest  the  young,  but  at  the  same  time  cul- 
tivate their  taste  in  the  direction  of  that  which  is  higher  and  purer  in  poetry 
and  music.    The  work  is  very  neatly  printed.    Some  teachers  may  find  it  usefhL 

The  Wisconsin  School  Register.     By  James  T.  Lunn,  Superintendent  of 
\j.   Schools,  Sauk  Co.,  Wis,    Madison :  D.  Atwood. 

The  advertisements  of  the  publisher,  in  this  number,  set  forth  the  varied  and 
valuable  contents  of  this  timely  aid  to  our  school  work,  and  its  general  plan  and 
purpose.  It  is  much  more  than  a  School  Register ;  it  will  operate  as  an  attrac- 
tion, a  spur,  a  guide,  a  test,  to  teacher,  pupil,  and  people.  To  begin  with,  only 
intelligent  and  careful  teachers  <^an  keep  the  register  properly.  As  a  very  im^ 
portant  part  of  the  work  of  our  schools,  it  should,  in  due  time,  be  made  a 
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point  that  teachers  shall  not  be  licensed  or  employed,  who  cannot  or  will  not  at- 
tend to  this  thing  properly.  We  cannot  jump  to  this  in  a  day,  but  the  statute  as 
it  stands,  with  the  co-operation  of  superintendents  and  school  boards,  is  suffi- 
cient, if  put  in  force,  to  work  a  much  needed  reform.  Every  man,  it  is  said,  is 
adapted  to  do  some  special  work;  Mr.  Lunn  has  evidently  found  his  specialty, 
and  has  performed  a  work  which  must  keep  him  in  grateful  remembrance  on 
the  part  of  all  who  desire  the  advancement  of  our  public  schools.  This  Regis- 
ter should  rapidly  find  its  way  into  every  district  in  the  state.  We  should  add, 
that  the  workmanship  —  printing  and  binding  —  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Education.  An  International  Magazine,  Vol.  I.—  Sept.- -Oct. — 1880,— No.  1. 
Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  Conductor.  Boston :  New  England  Pub.  Co.  $4  a  year. 
Single  number  75  cts. 

We  gave  the  announcement  and  purpose  of  this  new  enterprise  last  month. 
Besides  saying  that  the  first  number  comes  to  us  in  an  elegant  dress,  as  fresh  as 
a  May  morning,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  give  the  table  of  contents,  which  at 
once  shows  the  reader  the  feast  spread  out  to  his  acceptance :  "  Text-books  and 
and  their  Uses  " —  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris ;  "  Harmony  in  Systems  of  Education  '* — 
Dr.  James  McCosh ;  *'  Educational  Progress  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
Fifty  Years" — Dr.  Barnas  Sears ;  "The  Renascence  and  its  Influence  on  Edu- 
cation " —  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick ;  "  University  Examinations  for  Women  "—  Miss 
E.  T.  Lander;  "  Persephone,  a  Poem "—  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins;  "  A  Southern 
View  of  Education " — Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes;  "President  Hayes'  Address  on  Edu- 
cation " — Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo;  together  with  solid  editorials  and  some  timely  book 
notices.  A  fine  engraving  of  Dr.  Sears  is  also  given.  The  number  is  a  success, 
as  the  initiative  of  an  important  step  forward  in  our  educational  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  contributes  an  article  to  the  October  number  of  the 
North  American  Review^  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
electric  light  entirely  practicable  for  all  illuminating  purposes.  He  shows  the 
advantages  of  electricity  over  gas,  and  explains  how  his  system  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. He  comments  upon  the  unfavorable  opinions  that  have  been  passed 
upon  his  work,  and  says  that  similar  judgments  were  pronounced  upon  tele- 
graphy, steam  navigation,  and  other  great  discoveries.  Other  articles  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Retiew  are:  "The  Democratic  Party  Judged  by  Its 
History,"  by  Emery  A.  Storrs ;  "  The  Ruins  of  Central  America,''  by  D§sir§ 
Chamay;  "The  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon; 
"The  Campaign  of  1862,"  by  Judge  D.  Thew  Wright;  "  The  Taxation  of  Church 
Property,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Pitzer;  and  "Recent  Progress  in  Astronomy,"  by 
Prof.  E.  S.  Holden. 


HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

If  an  uneventful  history  is  a  prosperous  one,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  United 
States  must  be  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity.  And,  in- 
deed,  this  would  seem  true  in  the  most  literal  sense.    Gold  continues  to  pour 
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into  the  country,  at  tbe  rate  of  several  millions  a  month.  All  kinds  of  basiness 
are  active.  There  is  employment  for  every  one.  Public  enterprises  are  being 
pushed  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

The  political  campaign  absorbs  public  attention,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  a  tame 
one,  comparatively  speaking.  Vermont  gave  25,000  majority  for  the  Repub- 
licans, as  was  expected.  In  Maine,  the  result  is  somewhat  mixed.  The  Repub- 
licans have  the  Legislature  and  three  Congressmen.  The  Greenbackers  have 
two  Congressmen,  as  before,  and  claim  the  Governor,  though  that  is  likely  to 
remain  in  doubt  till  the  official  canvass  in  January. 

A  band  of  Apaches,  under  chief  Victoria,  has  been  giving  Generals  Hatch 
and  Grierson  abundant  employment,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  for  some 
months  past.  The  proximity  of  the  Mexican  frontier  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
cornering  him.  The  Mexican  forces  on  the  border  are  now  acting  in  concert 
with  ours,  and  a  conclusion  of  the  long  chase  is  looked  for  soon. 

Sitting  Bull's  ISioux  are  in  northwestern  Dakota,  looking  for  subsistence. 

The  death  of  Ouray  did  not  interfere  with  the  negotiations  with  the  Utes,  as 
was  feared.  More  than  the  required  three-fourths  of  the  Ute  men  have  signed 
the  treaty. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  government  will  attempt  an  actual  census  of 
the  Indians.  The  work  has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  Migor  Powell, 
who,  ever  since  his  exploration  of  the  great  Colorado  Canyon,  has  been  engaged 
in  geological  and  ethnological  researches  among  the  southern  Indians  of  the 
Plateau  Belt.  Six  months  will  probably  elapse  before  the  enumeration  is  com- 
pletea. 

The  Chinese  Commission,  headed  by  President  Angell,  sent  out  to  negotiate  a 
new  treaty  with  China,  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  but  is  likely  to  be  delayed 
by  the  troubles  with  Russia. 

The  Schwatka  Arctic  expedition  has  arrived  at  New  Bedford,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  the  papers  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  which  were  found  to  have 
been  long  ago  destroyed  by  the  Esquimaux  children  using  them  as  playthings. 


THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

The  central  point  of  European  interest  at  present  is  a  Dulcigno,  on  the  Adri- 
atic.  This  port  was  given  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  to  the  little  principality  of 
Montenegro.  The  failure  of  Turkey  to  deliver  it  up,  along  with  other  dilatori- 
ness,  has  led  to  a  naval  demonstration  with  the  Great  Powers.  Their  combined 
fleets  are  riding  before  the  city,  but  actual  resort  to  force  is,  as  yet,  delayed. 
England,  so  long  the  friend  of  Turkey,  is  now  urgent  for  extreme  measures,  but 
France  inclines  to  caution. 

The  English  situation  in  Afghanistan  is  greatly  improved.  Qen.  Roberts 
reached  Candahar  without  hindrance  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  column  of 
Gen.  Phayre.  An  advance  upon  the  position  of  Ayoob  Khan  was  executed  with 
brilliant  success,  and  at  last  accounts  the  English  were  in  pursuit  far  on  the  road 
toward  Herat. 

France  has  had  another  "  ministerial  crisis.''    Premier  Freycinet  found  him- 
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•self  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  on  the  question  of  enforcing 
the  laws  against  the  unauthorized  religious  orders,  they,  wilh  Gambetta,  the 
real  Bepublican  leader,  favoring  a  more  severe  and  rapid  procedure  than  he. 
He  has  therefore  resigned  and  a  new  ministry  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  author  of 
the  famous  Educational  Bill,  has  been  formed.  The  policy  of  bringing  all  in- 
struction under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  is,  consequently,  likely  to  be  vig. 
orously  prosecuted. 

The  royal  pair  of  Spain  has  been  greatly  disappointed  in  the  advent  of  a  fe- 
male heir.    Girl  babies  don't  count  for  much  in  Spain. 

It  is  reported  that  actual  hostilities  between  Russia  and  China  have  com- 
menced, a  Russian  army  of  74,000  on  the  march  toKuldjahaving  been  hindered 
by  severe  fighting. 

The  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  still  continues.  The  Peruvians  are  at  the  last 
extremity,  but  are  making  a  desperate  rally  for  the  defense  of  their  capital. 


An  interesting  sketch  of  Roumania  is  omitted  till  next  month. —  [Edbs. 


NOTES. 


The  KiNDBBaABTBN,  in  the  Oshkosh  Nor- 
mal  school,  opened  with  twenty  papils.  The 
primary  department  is  crowded. 

Marshall  Acadvxt,  in  this  connty,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn,  continues  in  snccessful  ope- 
ntloa,  under  F.  W.  Denlson,  A.  M. 

With  seating  capacitt  in  the  public 
•schools  for  only  14,059  pupils,  Milwaukee  has 
16,156  children  enrolled  in  these  schools  last 
jear. 

Our  readers  will  please  notice  the  adver- 
tiaement  of  the  new  School  Rej^ster,  by  Supt. 
XiUKN.  It  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  is 
Already  in  demand. 

Mb.  W.  G.  Sfbnce,  county  superintendent, 
writes  flrom  Mauston:  "Our  village  has 
Toted  to  ra'se  the  sum  of  |7,500  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  new  school  building." 

Pbof.  Hosea  Barns,  of  Kenosha,  has  been 
«6eured  as  the  principal  of  the  public  school 
at  JEUver  Falls,  Pierce  county.  His  salary  is 
$1,000  a  year.  This  place  has  Just  completed 
■a  model  building  for  a  school  of  six  depart- 
jnents. 

On  the  SOth  of  September,  Mr.  John  O. 
Fleming,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Burnett 
county,  tendered  his  resignation.  The  law 
requires  his  successor  to  be  elected  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  after  which 
lie  can  at  once  qualify. 


Prov.  H.  S.  Baker,  the  former  county 
superintendent  of  Pierce  county,  has  been 
engaged  as  the  principal  of  the  Franklin 
School  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at  the  salary  of 
$1,200  a  year. 

The  town  of  Wheatland,  Kenosha  county, 
has  erected  three  new  school -houses  this  sum- 
mer. At  the  last  annual  meeting  another 
district  voted  to  build  a  school-house  — mak- 
ing the  fourth  this  year. 

Mrs.  Little,  Superintendent  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  writes  that  the  Association 
of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  in  this  countiy, 
hold  their  next  annual  meeting  in  1889,  at 
Janes ville,  instead  of  1881,  as  we  stated  last 
month.  This  association  meets  once  in  two 
years. 

Supt.  Sommers,  of  Shawano  county,  writes: 
"  I  hereby  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  you  for 
sending  us  so  genial  and  faithful  a  laborer  as 
is  Prof.  North,  to  conduct  our  institute.  I 
can  say  that  he  has  gained  the  affection  of  all 
that  did  attend,  and  we  are  happy  to  live  In 
the  hope  to  greet  him  again  another  year.'* 

Tw6  graduates  of  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal school  go  south,— W.  L.  Gordon,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Avery  Normal  School,  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  an  institution  with  fonr  or  five 
hundred  pupils ;  and  I.  M.  Bnell,  in  charge  of 
the  Normal  Department  of  Talledega  College, 
Alabama. 
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Carbol  Collboe,  at  Waukesha,  opened  its 
fall  term  with  so  small  an  attendance  that  the 
trnstees  have  decided  to  discontlnne  the 
school  for  the  present.  Prof.  Reed,  the  prin- 
cipal, has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
classes  in  the  Boys'  Industrial  Schoo!  at  that 
place. 

H.  W.  Rood,  the  principal  of  the  Omro 
High  School,  writes:  ''The  village  people 
have  pnt  new  floors  into  my  room,  reseated 
with  Sherwood's  fhmiture,  and  made  many 
much  needed  improvements,  so  that  we  are 
proud  of  onr  school-house.  The  pupils  are 
highly  pleased,  and  the  prospect  for  a  pleas- 
ant year's  work  could  not  be  better." 

The  advertisement  of  the  "Compound  Oxy- 
gen," unlike  most  announcements  of  the 
nature,  is  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  not  a 
drug  or  a  medicine,  but  simply  the  great  in-  ^ 
Tlgorator  of  the  human  system,  brought  to 
bear  with  increased  effect,  for  those  who  need 
it  See  President  Parker's  testimonial,  last 
month. 

A  8UB8CIUBER  for  the  JOURNAT.  OF  EDUCA- 
TION from  Clinton,  Rock  county,  writes: 
*' Please  extend  my  subscription  for  the 
Journal  one  year.  I  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.  The  more  I  think  of  the  work  done 
at  our  institute  at  Milton,  the  better  I  appre- 
ciate it  It  was  the  best  institute  I  ever  at- 
tended." 

Kb.  Gkorqe  F.  Wells,  who  has  taught 
very  successfully  at  Unity,  Marathon  county, 
takes  the  charge  next  year  of  the  graded 
school  at  Arcadia,  Trempealeau  county.  He 
writes  that  he  attended  the  institute  at  Blair, 
and  that  *'  we  had  a  fine  institute.  The  kind- 
est feeling  prevailed  among  the  members. 
Certainly,  it  must  have  a  good  result  on  the 
schools  of  this  county.' 
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The  West  Bend  Detnocrat  states  in  regard 
to  the  institute  held  there  last,  that  ''in  point 
of  number  of  teachers  and  regularity  of  at- 
tendance, it  is  the  best  attended,  and  roost 
•uccessAil  institute  ever  held  In  this  county; 
and  we  take  pains  to  congratulate  Prof.  A.  R. 
Spragne,  of  Black  River  Falls,  and  Prof.  O.  T. 
Foster,  of  New  Lisbon,  for  their  attention  to 
the  duties  assigned  them." 

An  xttbkdant  npon  the  institute  at  Omro, 
aays:  "The  institnte  has  been  interesting, 
and  very  pleasant  Prof.  Graham  came  up  in 
his  best  mood,  and  soon  secured  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  present  in  his  efforts,  so  that  the 
Tery  best  of  easy,  friendly  feeling  has  pre- 
Tailed  throughout  His  remarks  upon  school 
organization  and  management  were  the  best 


I  ever  heard ;  and  all  were  of  the  same  opinioa 
in  regard  to  them." 

J.  H.  Evans,  President  of  the  Board  of  Nor» 
mal  Regents,  writes  from  PlatteviUe,  under 
date  of  September  15th,  as  follows :  "  School 
opened  on  7th,  unusually  full.  All  seats  taken 
in  primary  and  intermediate,— grammar  and 
normal  not  quite  all  taken.  Teachers  were 
all  here  at  opening,  and  all  appear  to  be  well 
rested  and  ready  for  work.  The  new  addition 
is  progressing  finely.  It  will  be  ready  for 
water-table  and  first  floor  Joists  by  the  80th. 
I  have  .Do;doubt  of  Its  being  uhder  roof  by 
the  latter  part  of  November." . 

SuPT.  Greene,  of  Marathon  county,  writes 
in  reference  to  the  institute  held  last  month 
atWausau:  "Under  the skiUlnl  management 
of  Prof.  Graham,  the  course  of  study  for  un- 
graded schools  was  fully  developed.  Lan- 
guage lessons  from  the  reader  of  Appleton's 
series,  and  Grube's  method  of  teaching  pri- 
mary arithmetic,  presented  in  his  own  happy 
mode,  rendered  the  work  intensely  interest- 
ing. The  teachers  can  now  go  to  their  schools 
better  prepared  to  teach  the  branches  needed 
by  the  pupils  attending  primary  schools.'* 

Returns  ftt>m  the  present  series  of  insti- 
tutes, show  the  attendance  of  those  which 
have  closed  to  be  as  follows :  Manitowoc,  107; 
Platteville,;?;  Elkhom,94;  Oconto,  S5;  Blair, 
88;  Pepin,  46;  Mauston,  06;  Cedarburg.  55; 
Montello,  tf8;  Depere,  74;  Wansan,  40;  Omro 
and  Neenah,  96;  Chippewa  Falls,  67;  Apple- 
ton,  71;  yiroqua,  122;  Menomonee,  68;  Wau- 
kesha, 116;  Marinette,  17;  Sheboygan  Falls, 
128;  Fennimore,  78;  Osceola  Mills,  49;  Rich- 
land Center,  77;  Prairie  dn  Sac,  69;  West 
Bend,  57;  Milton,  5S;  Darlington,  82;  West 
Salem,  5i;  Wauwatosa,  44. 

In  the  institute  at  Fennimore,  Grant  connly, 
the  percentage  of  attendance  during  the  se»> 
slon  of  two  weeks,  was  96.56.  In  the  insti- 
at  Montello,  Marquette  county,  with  an  en^ 
rollment  of  68  members,  the  number  of  daya' 
absence  was  only  12,  and  five  of  those  oCf 
curred  ftt>m  the  sickness  of  ono  person. 
Another  five  of  these  days  mnst  be  reckoned 
on  the  withdrawal  of  three  tea(ihers  before  the 
close  of  the  last  week.  The  wliole  number 
days'  attendance  was  5S4. 

The  work  done  by  Messrs.  Gould  and  Biir> 
lew  at  Montello,  appeara  to  have  been  veiy 
successful  and  satisfactory. 

PRor.  L.  D.  Harvet,  who  condncted  the 
institute  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  writes:  **The 
working  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tute was  most  excellent  I  can  see  a  marked 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  work  dons 
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and  the  profossioDal  spirit  displayed  by  the 
teachei^  of  this  county  now,  and  what  they 
were  three  years  ago,  when  I  had  charge  of 
the  Institote  at  Plymouth.  Snpt  Grogaa  has 
done  much  to  develope  a  higher  standard  of 
teaching,  and  is  in  fUll  sympathy  with  not 
only  the  teachers  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  who  are  not  teachers.  It  is  a  pity  t  hat 
there  are  not  more  county  superintendents 
like  him.'' 

Ths  Palmyra  EnterprUe  says,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  Jefferson  county  fair,  held  last 
month,  as  follows : 

The  school  exhibition  at  the  fair  was  one  of 
much  interest,  and  we  think  in  this  the 
County  Agricultural  Society  have  inaugurated 
a  good  work,  and  one  worthy  of  the  encour- 
agement of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  county.  A  permanent  building  at  a  cost 
of  about  1500  has  been  erected  upon  the 
grounds,  and  the  amount  of  cost  was  mostly 
raised  by  school  exhibitions  and  donations 
from  the  pupils  of  the  different  schools  in  the 
county.  The  exhibits  in  this  department, 
under  the  charge  of  Superintendent  C.  L. 
Hubbs,  was  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  attendant  at  the  fair. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  at 
Waupaca: 

Whkrxas,  Prof.  A.  A.  Miller  has  been 
among  us  for  the  past  two  weeks  as  the  con- 
ductor of  our  annual  institute:  and 

Whereas,  Through  his  earnest  efforu,  ably 
seconded  by  county  Superintendent  L.  L. 
Wright  and  others,  this  jn^titute  has  been 
ma<^  eminently  profitable  and  interesting  to 
its  members;  be  it 

Besolved^  That  the  teachers  of  Waupaca 
county  tender  them  our  sincere  thaulcs  for 
their  efficient  and  impartial  administration 
and  instruction. 

Besolvtd^  That  our  thanks  arc  especially 
due  Prof.  Ifiller  for  the  efforts  he  has  put 
ibrth  to  elevate  our  ideas  of  a  teacher's  char- 
acter and  mission. 

Besotveds  That  on  leaving  this  place,  he 
carries  with  him  the  regards  aud  good  wishes 
of  this  institute. 

Or  THE  Institute  for  Pepin  county.  Prof. 
B.  M.  Reynolds  wrote  us  last  month  as  fol- 
lows, but  the  item  failed  to  be  inserted: 

"  Yesterday  we  closed  a  successful  institute 
at  Pepin,  as  good,  I  think,  as  last  year.  There 
were  not  as  many  visits  by  outsiders,  but  the 
teachers  were  earnest  and  attentive,  and  it  is 
Tery  certain  that  their  enthusiasm  has  been 
Toosed,  and  that  they  have  received  a  power- 
Ital  impulse,  so  that  they  will  do  better  work 
.with  their  next  schools.  We  enjoyed  the  in- 
stitute very  much.  We  worked  the  syllabus 
as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allowed. 
The  primary  work  at  first  did  not  create  so 


much  interest  as  the  work  heretofore,  but  as 
the  institute  advanced  the  interest  was  as 
good  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  last 
afternoon  was  spent  in  a  sort  of  conference 
meeting,  each  member  of  the  institute  stating 
what  new  views  he  had  got  from  the  exer- 
cises, and  wherein  ho  felt  that  he  had  received 
profit.    It  was  a  profitable  season." 

The  institute  at  Pepin  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  and  requested  their  publica- 
tion in  the  Journal  of  Eduoat^on: 

*^The  teachers  of  Pepin  county,  assembled 
in  institute  held  in  the  village  of  Pepin,  com- 
mencing August  10, 1880,  adopt  the  following 
resolutions: 

^^Besolved,  That  we  recognize  the  benefi* 
cence  of  our  state  in  establishing  and  sus- 
taining a  uniform  sy!(tem  of  normal  instruc- 
tion, the  benefits  of  which,  as  a  powerfhl 
auxiliary  of  effective  school  work,  we  heartily 
appreciate;  also,  that  we  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  the  state  committee  on  institutes  in 
selecting  for  Instruction  the  primary  work 
outllnca  in  the  scheme. 

*'  Resolved.  That  we  further  express  our  ap- 

Sreciation  of  the  effective  work  done  by  con* 
uctors  B.  M.  Reynolds  and  J.  H.  Gould,  also 
the  interest  taken  by  County  Superintendent 
J.  H.  Rounds  in  behalf  of  the  institute. 

'^  Besolvedy  That  we  will  use  our  utmost  en- 
deavors to  practice  in  the  school  room  the 
instruction  received. 

"•^  Resolved^  That  for  the  able  lectures  of 
Supt.  Whitford  and  Prof.  Reynolds  we  tender 
our  thanks ;  also  to  the  school  board,  and 
M.  £.  Church  for  the  use  of  thtir  rooms." 

Supt.  McClsart,  of  Pierce  county,  has 
issued  a  scheme  for  grading  the  rural  schools 
of  his  county.  He  says,  in  his  circular  to  the 
friends  of  the  common  schools :  ^*  Having  felt, 
as  a  teacher,  the  need  of  some  such  arrange* 
ment,  we  have  spent  considerable  time  and 
thought  in  mapping  out,  for  the  common 
schools  of  Pierce  county,  the  following  course 
of  study.  It  is  based  upon  the  course  for  the 
ungraded  schools  of  Wisconsin  outlined  by  a 
committee  from  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, headed  by  our  faithfhl  and  efficient  State 
Superintendent.  We  propose  to  adapt  to  the 
ungraded  schools  a  system  that  has  long  been 
in  succeissfnl  operation  in  schools  of  higher 
grade,  the  two  main  features  of  the  system 
being:  1.  A  definite  course  of  study;  8.  An 
honorable  graduation  of  those  who  complete 
the  course.  Those  pupils  in  the  several  schools 
of  a  town  who  are  recommended  for  gradua- 
tion by  their  respective  teachers,  are  to  be  ex* 
amined  by  the  county  superintendent  assisted 
by  two  competent  persons.  To  those  found 
qualified,  the  common  school  diploma  will  be 
granted.  An  examination  will  take  place  an* 
nually  in  each  town,  except  that  in  certain 
cases  the  pupils  ftrom  two  towns  may  be  ex- 
amined together." 
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SuPT.  IIauohton,  of  yerno&  county,  writes, 
*^  Oar  iDstitnte  closed  a  few  days  ago.  It  has 
done  Qs  all  good."  He  gives  the  following 
advice  in  a  circular  to  the  officers  and  patrons 
of  the  schools  of  his  county: 

'"''  Infltruct  your  officers  to  procure  the  ser- 
yices  of  a  good  teacher,  irrespective  of  salary 
or  sex.  I  am  sorry  that  so  many  of  our 
younger  teachers  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
underbidding  one  another  for  schools,  and  I 
am  still  more  sorry  that  school  officers  en- 
courage this  by  engaging  the  cheapest  article. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ladies  and  gentlemen 
filling  one  of  the  noblest  professions  should 
80  dishonor  that  profession,  and  become  so 
demoralized.  It  is  also  possible  to  adopt  a 
false  and  ruinous  economy  by  hiring  mere 
children  at  low  wages;  and  then  requesting 
that  they  be  licensed  to  teach  an  especial 
school.  There  are  sufficiently  good  and  experi- 
enced teachers  In  our  own  county  for  our 
county^s  ^schools.  Encourage  them  by  em- 
ployment, and  by  liberal  remuneration,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  school  is  frequently  visited. 
Further,  if  possible  keep  the  old  teacher  in 
the  old  place,  if  he  or  she  has  done  good  work. 
Frequent  changes  are  hurtful.  Pulling  down 
and  building  up  by  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing is  injurious  to  any  school,  and  this  must 
result  from  frequent  changes  when  so  few  of 
our  teachers  are  normal  trained." 

SuPT.  TiLLiNOHABT,  of  Chippcwa  couuty, 
publishes  the  following  in  a  circular  to  the 
district  boards  of  his  county;  "It  is  an  old 
and  generally  prevalent  custom  in  the  country 
flchool-dlstrlcts,  to  leave  the  matter  of  build- 
ing fires  to  the  teacher,  without  any  special 
nnderstanding  on  the  subject.  Under  sach 
circumstances,  the  teacher  rarely  feels  under 
any  special  obligation  to  build  the  fire  early 
enough  to  have  the  room  comfortable  by  nine 
o^clock.  As  a  consequence,  that  part  of  the 
day  in  which  the  school  room  is  not  comforta- 
bly warmed,  is  wasted.  Instead  of  giving  at- 
tention to  study,  the  children  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  a  position  near  the  stove,  or  en- 
during the  cold  as  best  they  can.  lu  any 
event,  no  study  can  go  on  while  children  are 
Bufiierlng  with  cold.  There  should  be  a  defi- 
nite understanding  who  is  to  build  the  fiies, 
and  when  they  are  to  be  built.  Whoever  does 
it  should  be  paid  for  it,  and  then  require  the 
work  to  be  done  at  such  a  time  that  the 
■chool  room  will  be  thoroughly  warmed  when 
the  time  comes  for  opening  school.  A  small 
aum  expended  for  such  work  will  save  time 
for  the  regular  work  of  school  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  lost.  A  good  supply  of  dry  wood 
Is  of  great  importance.    Few  school-houses 


in  Chippewa  county  are  so  well  constmeted 
that  they  can  be  kept  warm  with  gre^  wood. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  having  poor  or  green 
wood  in  a  place  where  wood  is  so  plentiftd 
and  cheap. 
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Pbof.  Haiijcann  writes  thus  to  the  Kinder- 
garten Mennenger: 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Bduca- 
tional  Association  at  Chautauqua  were  of  a 
character  to  encourage  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of.  the  friends  of  the  new  education. 
All  papers  we  heard  manifested  an  earnest 
spirit  of  progress,  a  g[[owing  appreciation  of 
the  truths  taught  by  tne  most  advanced  apos- 
tles of  childhood.  Calls  for  all-sided  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers,  for  fVeedom  on  the 
{(art  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  follow  naturals 
aws  in  the  work  of  education,  for  teachers 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  child 
nature,  for  the  evolution  of  character  as  the 
weightiest  onicume  of  education,  for  the  right 
of  cnildren  to  be  complete  children,  so  that 
they  may  grow  up  to  be  complete  men  and 
women,  —  were  heard  on  evtTy  side.  The 
mechanizing  influence  of  text-book  teaching, 
the  destructive  tendency  of  excessive  mem- 
orizing, the  demoralizing  cfiiect  of  the  idleness 
to  which  children  are  so  often  condemned  in 
the  school-room,  the  ravages  of  pedantry  and 
routine.—  were  denounced  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms.  The  need  of  new  methods  or  life 
and  work  —  and,  hence,  of  new  methods  of 
education,— fitted  to  the  new  truths,  the  new 
aims  and  means  of  our  age,—  seemed  to  be 
felt  by  all;  and  Froebel,  who  was  scarcely 
recognized  as  an  educator  eight  years  ago  at 
the  Boston  meeting,  was  by  many  heralded  as 
the  one  who  can,  alone,  satisfy  this  need. 
Perhaps,  to  one  who  has  attended  all  the 
meetings  of  the  association  and  witneased  the 
successive  phases  of  onward  growth,  the  pro- 
gress made  during  the  past  eight  years  sagms 
gradual,  even  slow:  to  ns  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  attend  them  since  the  Boston 
meeting,  it  appears  overwhelming  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  camt'  awav  fully  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  truth  is,  indeed,  able  to  fight  her 
own  battles,  and  that  all  we  pigmies  can  do  if 
to  follow  her.'* 

Wk  clip  this  paragraph  from  an  excellent 
circular  by  Supt.  Buell,  of  Dane  county,  ad- 
dressed to  the  qualified  electors  of  his  dis- 
trict:! 

"  In  most  localities  it  is  customuy  to  divide 
the  school  year  Into  two  terms,  a  winter  and 
a  summer  term.  Where  school  is  malntaiaed 
lor  more  than  five  months,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  the  wisdom  of  dividing  the 
school  year  into  three  terms :  a  short  fall  term, 
a  winter  term,  and  a  short  spring  term.  By 
so  doing,  you  can  retain  the  same  teacher 
throughout  the  year;  the  children  will  be  1a 
school  at  that  season  when  they  can  do  the 
most  mental  labor,  and  when  their  presence 
is  least  required  on  the  farm,  and  your  school 
will  be  out  before  the  exceedingly  hot  weather 
Incapacitates  both  children  and  teacher  for 
work.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  a  course  of  study,  and  the  grading  of  our 
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coantry  schools.  In  most  localities  a  teacher 
is  employed  for  but  one  term.  He  goes  into 
the  school  with  no  knowledge  of  the  work  his 
predecessor  has  done.  He  finds  all  confusion. 
It  takes  him  nearly  a  term  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  school.  At  the  close  ho  goes  to 
other  parts,  leaves  no  record  of  the  work 
done,  and  some  stranger  takes  his  place,  to  be 
In  tnrn" succeeded  by  some  one  else.  Each 
district  board  should  adopt  a  course  of  study, 
should  see  that  the  school  is  graded,  should 
retain  a  teacher  as  h^ng  as  he  does  good  work, 
and  should  require  him,  at  the  close  of  each 
tetm,  to  leave  a  record  of  the  work  done  by 
each  individual  scholar,  so  that  a  new  teacher 
coming  into  the  school  may  see  at  a  glance 
what  each  scholar  has  done,  and  where  he 
properly  belongs." 

Miss  Agnss  Hosford.  county  superintend 
«nt,  has  issued  a  circular  to  all  persons  fntcr- 
oated  in  the  schools  of  Eau  Claire  couiity. 
We  clip  firom  it  these  paragraphs :  ''  It  is  the 
almost  universal  custom  to  leave  the  matter 
of  kindling  fires  entirely  in  ihe  hands  of 
teachers.  They  not  being  paid  for  that  part 
of  the  work,  do  not  feel  under  obligations  to 
be  at  the  school-house  early  enough  to  have 
It  comfortable  before  nine  o''c1ock.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  half  of  the  forenoon  is 
lost.  It  is  useless  to  expect  children  to  give 
attention  to  study  when  they  are  uncomfort- 
able. When  a  teacher  is  engaged  for  the  win- 
ter term,  there  should  be  a  definite  under- 
standing as  to  when  the  fires  shall  be  made 
and  by  whom.  Do  not  expect  the  teacher  to 
do  janitor^s  work  without  pay  for  it.  The  act 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  1879,  ^^  to  secure 
to  children  the  benefit  of  an  elementary  edu> 
cation,"  has  thus  far  received  little  attention. 
A  proper  consideration  for  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren should  insure  lor  them  at  least  twelve 
weeks*  instruction  in  school,  and  all  persons 
having  the  charge  of  children  should  observe 
this  law.  School  officers  should  see  that  its 
provisions  are  known  and  understood.  In 
many  districts  the  terms  are  so  arranged  that 
school  is  in  session  during  the  severest  cold 
of  winter  and  the  extreme  heat  of  summer. 
The  school  registers  invariablv  show  a  great 
decrease  in  attendance  after  the  first  of  July; 
in  some  schools  fully  one-half  the  pupils  cease 
to  attend  after  that  time.  Few  country  schools 
have  more  than  seven  months  school  in  the 
year,  and  terms  surely  might  be  arranged  that 
would  belter  suit  the  convenience  and  inter- 
ests of  pupils." 

Ths  Statk  Scpxrintbndext  Is  making 
special  effort  this  year  to  ascertain  what  por- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  State,  between  7 


and  15  years  of  age,  were  last  year  in  attend- 
ance upon  our  public  and  private  schools. 
The  census  taken  in  Milwaukee,  shows  that 
of  19,1^9  children  of  this  age,  only  9,949  were 
enrolled  In  the  public  schools.  The  number 
attending  the  private  schools  is  not  given. 

Rbv.  F.  M.  Wasbbubx,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Elroy  Seminary,  has  been  engaged  for 
the  same  position  in  the  EvansviUe  Semin- 
ary, which  opened  in  September,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Free  Methodist  Churches  of 
Wisconsin  and  adjoining  Stares. 

The  dibbctors  of  the  National  Teachers* 
Association  have  fixed  upon  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as 
the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  pro* 
vided  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  the  hotels  and  railroads.  The  city  of 
Atlanta  has -a  high  elevation  above  the  sea, 
and  is  hence  very  cool  in  summer,  and  as 
healthy  as  any  northern  city. 

Ths  act  of  1880,  passed  In  England  Just  ten 
years  after  the  principle  of  direct  compulsion 
was  first  somewhat  timidly  introduced,  com- 
pletes the  work,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. By  it  direct  compulsion  is  made 
universal,  and  the  whole  population  now 
comes  under  the  operation  of  compulsory  by- 
laws. 

The  United  Suites  Bureau  of  Education 
has  lately  issued  a  circular  containing  ninety- 
six  pages  on  the  ^*  Summary  of  the  Legal 
Rights  of  Children,"  by  Mr.  S  M.  Wilson.  It 
is  taken  from  the  collection  of  school  laws  of 
the  different  states,  and  the  peculiarly  full 
and  comprehensive  collection  in  the  congres- 
sional library.  This  circular  U  in  two  parts, 
the  first  treating  of  the  rights  of  children  in 
general,  includins  education;  and  the  second 
giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  systems  of 
education  in  the  different  states  intended  to 
give  effect  to  these  rights. 

Thxbb  is  only  one  country  in  the  world 
where  there  are  no  illiterate  people.  It  is  the 
Sandwich  Inlands.  The  population  of  the 
islands  Is  68,00U.  They  have  eleven  high  edu- 
cational Institutions,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  middle  public  schools,  and  forty- three 
private  schools.  The  public  instruction  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  composed  of  five 
members  who  serve  without  remuneration. 
The  committee  appoint  a  general  inspector, 
and  a  number  of  sub-inspectors.  The  goy- 
ernment  takes  care  that  every  person  shall  be 
able  at  least  to  read  and  write,  and  pursues 
energetically  all  parents  who  neglect  to  send 
their  children  to  school. 
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WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED 

FOR  THE  FAMIL7. 

One  family  of  children  having  WsBSTEa's  Un- 
ABKiDOED,  and  using  it  freely,  and  another  not 
having  it,  the  first  will  become  much  the  more 
intelligent  men  and  women. 

"  Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or 
three  square  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with 
the  avails  of  which  they  may  buy  it.  Every  me- 
chanic should  put  a  receiving  box  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray 
pennies  for  the  like  purpose.— JlfoM.  Life  Boat, 

Can  you  better  promote  the  cause  of  education 
and  the  good  of  the  community  than  by  having 
a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  in  your  family, 
and  trying  to  have  a  copy  in  each  of  your  Schools  ? 
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This  is  a  new  work  specially  adapted  to  the-  wants  of  Teachers, 
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THE  GRADING  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

.  Office  of  State  Superintendent, 

4  Madison,  Wis.,  September  27, 1880. 

To  County  Superintendents^  District  Boards^  and  Teachers  of  Public 
Schools: 

I.    Preliminary  Efforts. 

The  time  has  arrived,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  general  movement  to  be 
made  throughout  the  State  to  establish  a  more  definite  S3^stem  of 
instruction  in  the  ungraded  schools.  Already  a  large  amount  of 
efficient  work  has  been  dope  to  secure  this  object.  In  1878,  a  coarse 
of  study  for  these  schools  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association.  It  was  soon  published  and  circulated  widely 
among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State.  The  same  year, 
it  was  recommended  for  use  in  these  schools  by  the  institute  conduct- 
ors who  attended  their  annual  meeting.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been 
issued  on  three  occasions  by  the  Institute  Committee  of  the  Normal 
Regents  as  a  part  of  their  syllabus  of  instruction  to  the  teachers.  Its 
principal  points  have,  in  the  past  three  years,  been  repeatedly  ex- 
plained by  the  conductors  to  the  members  of  the  institutes.  Addresses 
upon  the  subject  have  been  presented  by  myself  and  others  before 
popular  audiences  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  Some  county  super- 
intendents have  issued  circulars  which  contain  this  course  of  studv 
with  certain  modifications,  and  with  directions  for  its  proper  introduc- 
tion. A  few  county  associations  of  teachers  have  forcibly  advocated  it, 
as  a  most  important  auxiliary  for  securing  the  immediate  improvement 
1  —  Vol.  X.—  No.  11. 
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of  the  country  schools.  Its  different  features  have  been  investigated 
by  committees  appointed  by  our  teachers  and  county  superintendents, 
and  their  views  in  favor  of  it  have  been  expressed  in  elaborate  reports. 
During  the  past  year,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  have  urged 
^^  the  State  Superintendent  to  issue,  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  a 
pamphlet  which  will  present,  in  full  detail,  the  course  of  study  for 
the  ungraded  schools,  and  to  distribute  it  largely  among  the  teachers, 
county  superintendents,  and  school  boards  of  the  State."  At  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  this  body  also  requested  him  to  suggest  in  a  general 
circular,  ^^  the  practical  means  by  which  such  a  course  can  be  used  at 
an  early  day  in  the  ungraded  schools/' 

II.    Who  must  establish  this  grading  system. 

The  State  directs,  through  the  Revised  Statutes,  what  elementary 
studies  shall  be  taught  in  every  district  school.  ^'  Other  branches  "  may 
be  pursued,  "  such  as  the  district  board  may»determine."  There  is  no 
general  authority  for  prescribing  the  arrangement  of  these  studies 
into  a  definite  course  and  the  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching  them.  The 
State  Superintendent,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  "  the  supervis- 
ion of  public  instruction,"  is  required  to  diffuse,  "  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble," "  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects  and  of  desirable  improve- 
ments in  the  instruction  of  the  schools."  But  he  has  no  power  to 
enforce  the  adoption  of  any  course  of  study  or  any  method  of  teach- 
ing. He  must  supply  information  on  these  subjects,  and  he  can  ad- 
vise teachers  and  school  officers  what  action  to  take. 

The  duty  clearly  belongs  to  the  boards  and  teachers  in  charge  of 
the  common  schools  to  construct  this  course  and  adopt  these  meth« 
ods.  The  law  expressly  states  that  the  district  board  shall  ^^  advise 
and  consult  with  the  teacher  in  reference  to  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, management,  and  government,  and  exercise  such  general  super- 
vision as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  "  of  the  statutes  on 
common  schools.  This  duty  does  not  belong  to  school  boards  alone, 
but  to  these  boards  and  the  teachers  conjointly.  When  the  course  of 
study  is  devised,  and  when  the  procedure  is  selected  for  introducing 
this  course,  then  the  district  board  should  use  all  its  power  in  sustain- 
ing the  teacher  in  establishing  it  in  the  school,  and  in  inducing  pupils 
to  observe  it  in  pursuing  their  studies.  The  right  of  the  board  in 
this  case  is  strengthened  by  the  provision  which  gives  it  the  "  power 
to  make  all  needful  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools  estab- 
lished in  the  district."    That  teacher  is  not  qualified  to  assume  the 
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management  of  a  country  school,  who  does  not  understand  the  pres- 
ent need  of  furnishing  a  better  system  of  grading  the  instruction 
given  in  such  a  school;  and  that  teacher  is  very  unfaithful  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  who  does  not  co-operate  with  the  board  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system.  Let  me  earnestly  entreat  each 
board  and  each  teacher  in  charge  of  an  ungraded  school,  to  recall  the 
instruction  on  this  subject  which  has  been  supplied  through  our  in- 
stitutes and  other  sources.  Let  me  urge  them  to  examine  carefully 
the  plans  set  forth  in  this  circular,  to  put  them  into  vigorous  execu- 
tion, and  to  adhere  to  them  until  they  are  incoporated  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  school. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent ''  to  recommend 
to  school  officers  and  teachers  the  proper  studies  and  management  of 
schools."  It  is  enjoined  upon  him  "  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  course  of  study  "  and  "  mode  of  instruction."  From  these 
statements  it  is  evident  that  the  framers  of  our  law  intended  that  the 
County  Superintendents  should  exercise  some  degree  of  power  in  de- 
vising courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  for  the  schools,  and 
in  securing  their  adoption  by  school  boards  and  teachers.  They 
should  note  the  defects  in  the  course  followed  in  each  school,  and 
show  its  board  and  teacher  how  these  defects  can  be  corrected.  It  is 
clearly  within  their  province  to  point  out  to  each  teacher  the  imper- 
fect and  false  methods  which  are  practiced  in  the  work  of  studying 
and  teaching  the  elementary  branches  of  his  school.  They  should  in- 
sist that  the  teachers  under  their  jurisdiction  shall  attend  the  annual 
institutes,  so  that  they  may  be  instructed  upon  these  important  points. 
They  should  impress  upon  their  teachers,  at  the  county  associations, 
the  value  of  systematizing  and  invigorating  the  work  done  in  the 
schools.  On  their  visits  of  inspection  of  the  schools,  they  should 
ascertain  whether  the  classes  are  graded  according  to  the  course 
which  has  been  adopted,  and  should  mark  the  ability  of  the  teachers 
in  the  management  of  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  their  success 
in  using  this  course.  On  these  occasions,  they  should  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  articles  on  this  subject  which  frequently  ap- 
pear in  our  educational  journals,  and  to  the  suggestions  on  the  im- 
proved methods  of  giving  instruction  in  the  different  branches,  which 
are  found  in  our  best  works  on  the  art  of  teaching. 

Our  County  Superintendents  have  much  greater  power  in  placing 
in  operation  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  than  they 
generally  exercise.  In  fact,  in  their  hands  is  the  most  effective  agency 
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for  introducing  this  grading  system  into  the  country  schools.  The 
responsibility  of  its  general  adoption  and  continued  use  depends  very 
largely  upon  their  energetic  and  skillful  administration.  To  establish 
it  may  greatly  increase  their  labors,  but  these  should  be  gladly  under- 
taken for  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to  the  schools.  They  should 
first  perceive  the  imperative  need  of  improving  the  instruction  in  the 
ungraded  schools,  they  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  features  of  the  scheme  herein  proposed,  and  so  long  advocated  in 
the  State,  for  supplying  in  most  part  this  improvement.  They 
should,  in  each  county,  send  out  circulars  in  which  they  endorse  the 
suggestions  of  this  scheme;  and,  if  they  think  best,  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  items  arranged  in  the  course  of  study,  or  expand  them 
into  the  fullest  details.  '  Knowing  clearly  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  the  ungraded  schools,  they  should  exactly  adapt  their  modifications 
of  this  scheme  to  the  conditions  of  these  schools.  To  such  formidable 
hinderances  as  they  may  meet  in  the  apathy  or  opposition  of  district 
boards  and  patrons  of  the  schools,  they  should  present  a  warm  and 
intelligent  advocacy  of  the  new  measures,  in  their  interviews  with 
these  persons,  and  in  their  public  addresses. 

III.    The  Fundamental  Principles. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  establish,  in  the  organization  of  a  school 
with  a  single  department,  the  principles  which  are  observed  in  the 
graded  schools.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  the  methods  of  operation 
in  the  latter  schools  can  be  applied  as  fully  and  with  the  same  exact- 
ness in  the  former.  Still  there  can  be  designated  regular  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  elementary  instruction.  The  order  of  the  studies  can 
be  arranged  on  their  natural  relations  to  each  other,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  their  rational  adaptation  to  the  developement  of  the  faculties 
of  the  child.  A  definite  end  can  be  presented  for  the  pupils  to  attain 
in  pursuing  their  studies,  and  a  fixed  course  of  action  covering  several 
years,  to  which  they  must  conform  in  reaching  this  end. 

The  fact  that  there  is  only  one  teacher  in  the  ungraded  school  pre- 
sents no  insuperable  difficulty.  The  essential  point  in  this  system  is 
the  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  study  which  embraces  the 
branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  is  really  fitted 
to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils,  and  satisfactorily  qualifies  them  for 
their  future  work.  The  next  particular  consists  in  requiring  the  pu- 
pils to  observe  this  course  in  all  its  important  and  successive  details. 
These  matters  can  be  accomplished  as  certainly  under  one  teacher  as 
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under  many.  The  presence  of  children  from  the  primary  to  the 
grammar  grade  in  a  single  room,  furnishes  no  practical  obstacle.  By 
some  suitable  method  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  school,  the  work 
of  the  dififerent  grades  can  be  made  distinct,  as  in  the  schools  of  our 
Tillages  and  cities.  The  promotion  of  the  pupil  from  one  study  to 
another,  from  one  grade  to  another,  and  his  completion  of  the  whole 
course,  can  be  accurately  determined  as  the  result  of  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  examinations.  The  truth  is,  where  there  is  only  one  teacher, 
and  the  children  of  all  grades  are  gathered  in  a  single  room  to  be  in- 
structed by  that  teacher,  there  is  the  most  need  of  a  thorough  organ- 
ization. 

In  the  system  of  grading  country  schools,  the  element  of  time 
cannot  be  used  in  the  pursuit  of  the  studies  as  strictly  as  in  the 
present  graded  schools.  The  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  the 
prescribed  branches^  whether  gained  in  three  years  or  in  five,  must  be 
the  almost  sole  means  of  ascertaining  their  progress.  Where  the 
general  supervision  is  not  as  complete  and  effective,  the  teacher  must 
exercise  greater  care  in  drilling  the  classes  in  their  work,and  in  secur- 
ing more  exact  mastery  of  the  subjects  or  books  studied  by  the  pupils. 
The  different  grades  or  sections  of  the  studies  composing  the  course 
must  be  as  few  as  possible  and  most  clearly  outlined,  otherwise  the 
minds  of  the  children  will  be  confused  in  the  effort  to  follow  the 
course.  In  the  preparation  of  the  course,  and  in  determining  the 
methods  of  instruction  under  it,  the  proper  freedom  of  the  teacher  in 
applying  them  both  should  be  respected.  The  fundamental  principles 
and  the  philosopical  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches 
can  be  faithfully  observed;  and  still  sufficient  scope  can  be  allowed 
for  each  teacher  to  work  ''according  to  the  bent  of  his  own  individ- 
uality." 

IV.    The  Principal  Obstacles. 

The  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  this  grad- 
ing system,  should  be  known  and  carefully  weighed.  The  principal 
ones  are  the  following:  (1)  The  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils; 
(2)  The  frequent  changes  of  the  teachers;  (3)  The  short  terms  of 
many  schools,  and  the  varying  length  of  the  terms;  (4)  The  lack  of 
uniformity  of  the  text-books;  (5)  The  unbalanced  education  of  the 
older  pupils;  (6)  The  absence  of  any  reliable  record  of  the  work  done 
by  former  teachers;  (7)  Theunwillingnessof  many  district  boards  to 
put  into  operation  such  radical  changes  as  this  system  demands;    (8) 
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The  indiflference  of  parents  to  the  highest  success  of  the  public 
schools,  and  to  the  thorough  education  of  their  children  in  even  the 
common  branches;  (9)  The  inability  of  many  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  introducing  a  definite  course  of  study,  and  their 
disinclination  to  exert  themselves  properly  to  establish  it  in  their 
schools;  (10)  The  want  of  confidence  in  the  utility  or  practicability 
of  the  system,  as  shown  by  some  county  superintendents;  (11)  And 
the  largeness  of  the  field  which  must  be  occupied  by  each  supervising 
oflScer,  preventing  very  often  the  necessary  concentration  of  effort  in 
securing  the  introduction  of  this  scheme. 

V.    The  advantagbs  considered. 

The  obstacles  noticed  above  can  be  most  effectually  and  speedily 
overcome  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  for  grading  the  schools  in 
the  rural  districts.  They  are  also  the  chief  hinderances  to  the 
progress  of  the  schools  themselves.  No  greater  service  can  be 
performed  for  public  education  than  to  effect  what  is  here  contem- 
plated. Many  of  the  same  diflBculties  have  been  experienced  in  the 
organization  of  our  graded  schools,  and  they  have  in  a  great  measure 
been  removed.  Evidence  shows  that  wherever  similar  plans  i.ave 
been  adopted  for  systematizing  the  instruction  and  classifying  t  ie  pu- 
pils in  the  country  schools,  they  have  tended,  in  those  place  .,  to  im- 
prove the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  making  it  larger  and  more  regu- 
lar. In  providing  a  definite  system  of  instruction,  it  checks  the  ten- 
dency to  the  constant  changes  of  teachers,  and  it  lengthens  the  terms 
in  many  schools,  making  them,  in  the  elementary  ones,  more  uniform 
in  this  respect.  In  some  districts,  it  has  already  aided  in  correcting 
the  evils  arising  from  too  great  a  diversity  of  school  books.  It  re- 
moves, more  than  any  other  expedient,  the  irregular  and  unbalanced 
culture,  limited  though  it  be,  in  many  pupils  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  This  system  requires  that  the  pupil's  mind  shall  be 
symmetrically  developed,  and  that  he  shall  be  adequately  fitted  for 
practical  life  by  the  careful  study  of  all  the  common  branches.  It 
serves  to  prevent  the  advancement  of  pupils  to  higher  grades  of  study, 
when  not  entitled  to  such  promotion  by  their  attainments  in  scholar- 
ship. It  supplies  a  most  healthful  incentive  to  the  pupils  to  complete 
the  full  course  of  the  elementary  studies.  Too  often  the  case  occurs 
that  they  are  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  parts  of  the  same 
subject,  term  after  term,  until  all  ambition  is  dead  and  no  serious 
effort  is   made  to   advance    in    knowledge.      A  definite  course  of 
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study  helps  the  pupils  to  do  more  work  in  a  given  time,  as 
it  divides  their  work  into  successive  steps,  and  thus  shows  them 
how  much  they  must  accomplish,  and  how  fast  they  are  progressing. 
It  decides  for  each  incoming  teacher,  by  the  complete  records  which 
are  kept,  what  branches  each  pupil  is  prepared  to  take  up  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term;  and  it  guides  the  teacher  in  arranging  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  recitations  and  the  hours  for  study  for  all  the  pupils 
in  his  school.  It  educates  the  people  of  the  school-districts,  both 
parents  and  school  boards,  so  that  they  will  soon  demand  that  the 
instruction  given  the  children  shall  be  more  systematic  and  complete. 
Upon  proper  trial,  many  teachers  become  enthusiastic  in  the  support 
of  this  scheme;  and,  with  the  changed  conditions  in  their  schools, 
they  performed  more  satisfactory  work  before  their  classes.  It  assists 
each  county  superintendent  in  ascertaining  the  precise  instruction 
given  in  each  school;  and  it  enables  him,  when  adopted  throughout 
his  county,  to  direct  more  judiciously  the  entire  work  done  in  the 
schools  therein.  It  induces  economy  in  school  management,  as  it 
reduces,  by  establishing  a  thorough  classification,  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  usually  heard  in  our  country  schools.  It  encourages  the 
use  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  every  step  in  the  several 
branches  pursued  in  these  schools;  and,  therefore,  the  employment  of 
the  teachers  who  are  best  versed  in  these  methods.  It  prepares  a  school 
to  be  governed  more  easily,  as  it  supplies  the  most  influential  motives 
to  guide  the  pupils  in  their  work.  Children  moving  from  one  district 
to  another,  experience  less  difliculty  in  finding  their  proper  position 
in  the  new  school,  as  the  instruction  in  all  the  districts  is  quite 
uniform  in  consequence  of  the  grading.  It  paves  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  high  schools  in  the  towns,  or  adjacent  villages,  by  the 
graduation  of  pupils  in  the  studies  of  the  common  school  course. 

VI.    The  Essential  Points  in  this  System. 

The  successful  organization  of  our  ungraded  schools  depends  mainly 
on  the  following  points:  (1)  The  course  of  study;  (2)  The  claasifica- 
tion  of  the  pupils  under  this  course;  (3)  The  programme  of  the  daily 
exercises;  (4)  The  arrangement  of  the  examinations  for  promotion, 
with  the  graduation  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  course;  (5)  A 
simple  and  yet  complete  system  of  keeping  the  school  records. 

Let  us  examine  these  points  in  the  order  here  presented. 

(To  be  COD  tinned.). 
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PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


WRITING  LESSONS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

How  shall  we  interest  these  little  folks  in  the  writing  lesson?  Lei 
them  write. 

* 

Children  like  to  talk,  and  next  to  talking  comes  this  wonderful 
sign-language,  writing.  Let  the  little  folks  write  often  to  learn  to 
write,  as  you  let  them  talk  often  to  learn  to  talk,  and  read  often  to 
learn  to  read.  But  when  you  hear  them  talk  or  read,  you  are  ready 
to  prompt  them,  so  that  they  will  not  fall  into  wrong  practice.  They 
need  just  the  same  care  on  your  part  when  they  write.  Watch  their 
fingers.  Prompt  them  when  they  make  the  written  signs,  as  you  do 
when  they  make  the  spoken  ones.  Written  language  should  follow 
very  close  to  spoken  language,  with  the  child.  He  has  to  repress  his 
voice  in  a  great  measure  when  in  school.  His  mind  is  bubbling  over* 
Let  some  of  this  mental  energy  work  out  of  his  fingers.  Let  him 
write  as  often  as  you  can;  never  to  tire  him;  never  in  a  hap-hazard 
way;  but  under  your  eye,  with  care,  with  thought,  with  interest. 

I  know  of  no  elementary  branch,  into  which  more  life  and  interest 
can  be  put,  than  the  writing.  It  gives  children  something  real  to 
do.  It  is  visible.  Above  all,  it  can  be  read.  A  child's  first  writing 
is  to  him  truly  wonderful.  Do  not  confuse  the  child's  mind  with 
theoretical  analysis^  nor  give  him  fragments  of  letters  to  write.  The 
favorite  method  of  teaching  seems  to  be,  first,  a  wearisome  practice 
on  elementary  lines  and  fragments  of  letters;  next,  a  tedious  drill  on 
isolated  letters  and  disconnected  words;  and  finally  a  monotonous 
procession  of  copy-book  saws  and  proverbs.  This  dull  routine  has 
robbed  writing  of  its  highest  charm  as  a  medium  of  expressing 
thought,  and  has  placed  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  both 
teacher  land  pupil.  How  would  it  seem  in  reading,  if  for  many 
months,  the  child  was  required  solely  to  articulate  letters,  syllables^ 
and  words,  disconnected  from  any  thought?  Whatever  might  be  his 
gain  in  enunciation,  would  be  at  the  expense  of  all  natural  effort  and 
interest. 

Make  the  writing  more  a  natural  process.  Give  your  pupils  at  the 
start  a  complete  idea,  a  whole  letter.  As  soon  as  they  have  learned  a 
few  letters,  let  them  build  up  little  words;  and  as  early  as  possible,  let 
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them  write  easy  phrases  and  sentences.  Let  children  write  thoughts 
as  yon  let  them  read  thoughts;  and  give  them  something  interesting 
to  write,  as  you  give  them  something  interesting  to  read.  Their 
writing  thus  becomes  a  language  to  them,  the  same  as  their  reading 
and  speaking. 

Talk  to  the  children  a  great  deal  about  the  writing.  Tell  them 
about  the  letters,  so  that  they  will  feel  acquainted  with  them.  Help 
them  to  see  how  much  like  the  printed  signs  the  written  ones  are. 
Write  the  letters  on  the  blackboards,  and  attract  the  eye  of  every 
pupil  by  what  you  say  about  them. 

The  analogies  between  flifFerent  letters  will  be  a  fruitful  theme. 
We  take  the  little  dotted  letter  first,  and  study  it,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren once  learn  to  make  it,  they  have  only  to  double  it,  and  leave 
off  the  dot,  and  they  have  a  second  letter,  u.  Then,  again,  the 
teacher  takes  small  w,  and  shows  the  children  the  two  parts  of  the 
letty.  They  learn  to  know  these  parts,  and  how  to  make  the  letter 
from  them.  The  teacher  tells  them  if  they  just  double  the  first  part 
of  «,  and  add  to  this  the  last  part,  they  will  have  another  letter, 
small  m. 

In  this  way,  children  will  get  to  be  as  sure  of  each  letter  they 
write  as  they  are  of  each  word  they  speak.  It  is  possible  to  educate 
their  minds  far  ahead  of  their  fingers;  but  the  latter  will  catch  up, 
and  will  soon  do  better  work  for  the  child's  knowing  more  about  it. 
Illustrate  freely  on  the  blackboard;  associate  pleasant  ideas  with  the 
letters;  make  the  writing  always  a  recreation  to  the  child  —  never  a 
task.  —  L.  D.  Smith,  in  Primary  Teacher, 
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According  to  promise,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  method  of  teach- 
ing spelling.  First,  I  use  Webb's  sentence  method.  While  pupils 
are  going  through  the  first  time,  I  teach  them  to  print  the  words; 
when  they  review,  I  teach  them  to  write  them;  when  they  begin 
Model  Reader  No.  2,  I  first  require  them  to  learn  to  name  the  words 
at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  rapidly,  at  sight.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  I  place  upon  the  board  from  eight  to  twelve  words  for 
a  writing  lesson;  this  they  copy  on  their  slates  at  this  and  also  at  the 
next  recitation. 

In  the  first  lesson  in  Webb's  No.  2  we  find  some  words  ending  in 
ing.    This  syllable  'I  require  them  to  commit  to  memory,  telling 
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them  it  will  occur  frequently.  Then  I  assign  one-half  of  the  words 
for  a  spelling  lesson,  which  must  be  brought  to  class  written  upon 
their  slates,  and  then  read  from  them,  after  which  they  spell  them 
orally.  I  do  not  begin  with  the  member  at  the  head  of  the  class,  but 
with  any  member  whom  I  may  choose;  and  I  pass  the  woMs  around 
the  class  until  each  member  has  spelled  every  word  in  the  lesson. 
Ed  being  the  next  suffix  that  occurs,  I  require  the  pupils  to  learn  this 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  learned  ing.  Next  they  learn  er,  fs/, 
tion^  ly,  in,  ful,  etc  When  I  place  upon  the  board  a  word  contain- 
ing a  syllable  or  syllables  which  they  hare  learned,  I  do  not  apprise 
them  of  this,  but  let  them  make  the  disco^ry  for  themselves.  This 
is  work  they  love;  in  fact,  the  whole  process  of  learning  the  spelling 
lesson  they  accomplish  as  if  it  were  a  work  of  enjoyment  rather  than 
a  task.  After  having  learned  the  syllables  in,  er,  est^  and  ed^  they 
will  spell  the  word  interested  the  first  time  they  see  it,  t  being  the 
only  part  of  the  word  that  is  new.  We  call  the  syllables  which  we 
have  not  learned,  "new,"  those  which  we  have  learned,  "old."  The 
class  will  spell  any  word  preceding  page  90,  in  the  Model  Second 
Reader,  whether  long  or  short. 

The  average  of  the  class  pursuing  this  method  is  seven  years.  The 
writing  the  words  in  three  styles  keeps  the  little  fingers  employed, 
teaches  habits  of  industry,  makes  expert  penmen,  and  teaches  neat- 
ness; for,  if  written  ou  dirty  slates,  or  in  a  slovenly  manner,  the  work 
must  be  erased  and  re-written.  It  also  saves  many  a  case  of  disci- 
pline; for  if  little  fingers  are  not  usually  employed,  they  will  be  sure 
to  find  mischief.  In  addition  to  this,  it  teaches  the  habits  of  observa- 
tion in  discovering  the  old  and  new  parts  composing  words  put  on 
the  board  for  the  first  time.  Very  little  folks  tell  the  numbers  of  the 
parts  in  each  word,  but  not  the  names  of  the  parts,  until  they  are 
older.  They  should  never  remain  idle  during  the  hours  of  school,  but 
their  employment  must  be  changed  at  least  once  in  twenty  minutes. 
Then  they  will  have  no  desire  to  remain  idle. 

I  neglected  to  mention  that  the  pupils  pursuing  my  method  of 
spelling  entered  school  for  the  first  time  last  spring  term.  We  have 
none  of  the  old  practice  of  students  remaining  after  regular  hours  to 
study  the  spelling  lesson;  but  the  pupils  love  their  spelling  lessons, 
and  love  their  school.  They  will  cry  and  raise  a  storm  at  home  if 
their  parents  wish  them  to  remain  from  school  in  inclement  weather. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  I  have  fifty-four  of  the  nicest  little  folks  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  or  even  in  the  United  States.    Sickness  and 
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removals  are  the  only  causes  which  prevent  the  average  attendance 
of  our  school  from  being  perfect,  or,  in  school  phrase,  100.  This 
method  of  spelling  works  so  well  that  I  wish  it  could  be  practiced  in 
every  primary  school  in  the  country. —  A.  M.  Kellt,  in  Educational 

Weekly, 

•  •  • 

TEACHINa  LANGUAGE  TO  CHILDREN. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  articles  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Journal^  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  • 
language  to  children.  Like  many  of  my  fellow  teachers,  I  was  taught 
to  analyze  and  parse  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost^  but  as  to  speaking  or  writing  good  English, —  that  was  never 
thought  of.  Perhaps,  though,  I  ought  to  except  our  occasional  "  com- 
positions "  on  such  subjects  as  "  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time," 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  etc.;  but  the  more  these  exercises  re- 
sembled angels'  visits,  the  better  we  liked  them.  I  actually  believe 
I  have  wasted  time  enough,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  in  wrangling  over 
knotty  points  in  Milton  and  Young,  to  learn  a  new  language,  to  say 
nothing  of  learning  to  write  my  own  correctly  and  fluently.  The 
ghosts  of  those  murdered  last-hours  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  small 
scholars  had  been  sent  home,  and  the  decks  were  cleared  for  action, 
still  haunt  me.  Then  the  discussion  waxed  hot  and  long,  whether 
Milton  meant*  •' barbaric  kings,"  or  " barbaric  pearls  and  gold;"  or 
whether  that  poor  Roman  soldier  who,  for  some  daring  deed  that 
trespassed  on  the  laws,  was 

"  In  dungeon  low,  chained  down," 

occapied  a  room  in  the  basement  or  had  a  short  cliain.  The  gather- 
ing shades  of  night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

But  my  object  at  this  time  is  not  to  rail  at  the  past,  but  to  detail 
my  present  method  of  teaching  language  to  my  pupils.  The  exercise 
which  I  will  describe,  was  with  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  whose  aver- 
age age  was  about  thirteen.  It  occurs  usually  once  a  week,  although 
copying  and  writing  from  dictation  are  required  every  day,  and  some- 
times several  times  a  day.  It  is  wholly  by  this  means  that  the  chil- 
dren get  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  correct  use  of  capitals,  of 
punctuation,  and,  I  might  say,  of  spelling.  As  soon  as  they  can 
write  they  begin  to  copy  from  their  Readers;  soon  dictation  from  the 
same  source  follows,  at  first  only  a  sentence  or  two,  but  gradually  in- 
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creasing  in  length  as  they  advance  in  age  and  ability.    But  to  the 
exercise  in  question. 

Last  night,  just  before  the  afternoon  session  closed,  I  read  to  my 
class  the  story  of  "  The  Cats  that  went  to  Law."  Those  of  my  breth- 
ren who  were  brought  up  on  Pierpont's  *'  Young  Reader,"  will  read- 
ily recall  the  fable  with  its  accompanying  illustration,  where  his 
Honor  sits  perched  on  a  barrel  with  the  scales  of  Justice  in  hand, 
while  the  two  "  parties  "  sit,  one  in  each  corner,  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings with  anxious  faces.  I  read  the  fable  very  slowly  and  dis- 
•  tinctly  to  them  twice,  occasionally  varying  from  the  words  of  the 
book,  in  order  to  make  the  impression  on  their  minds  as  vividly  as 
possible.  It  was  very  evident  they  had  never  heard  it  before,  and 
were  much  interested  in  it.  By  the  way,  in  passing,  have  you  never 
noticed  how  much  more  interested  young  folks  are  in  fables,  where 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  stocks  and  stones  talk,  than  they  are  in  his- 
torical facts  and  descriptions?  My  assistant  accounts  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  historical  "flict"  is  generally  false,  while  the  fable  is 
BBsthetically  and  morally  true. 

This  morning  I  called  on  four  members  of  the  class  in  succession 
to  rise  in  their  places  and  tell  the  story,  Any  teacher  who  has  list- 
ened to  the  stumbling,  broken  sentences  of  children  when  they  first 
attempt  to  do  a  thing  of  this  kind,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
part  of  the  exercise.  After  each  one  had  fioished,  his  language  was 
criticised  both  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  words  chosen  to  express  his 
ideas,  and  as  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  his  sentences.  This 
criticism  must  be  conducted  in  the  most  kindly  and  judicious  man- 
ner, or  more  harm  than  good  will  be  the  result.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  make  the  children  feel  perfectly  at  ease,  and  express 
themselves  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Any  such  thing  as  harshness 
or  ridicule  would  wholly  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  exercise,  and 
defeat  the  end  in  view. 

Next,  each  pupil  took  his  slate  and  wrote  the  story  out  carefully, 
using  his  dictionary  whenever  in  doubt  about  the  spelling  of  a  word. 
Whenever  any  new  or  unusual  word  occurs,  or  one  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  find  in  their  small  dictionaries,  I  write  it  on  the  board, 
and  finally  each  one  copied  his  work  carefully  on  paper. —  Bknj.  F. 
Morrison,  in  National  Journal  of  Education, 
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HOW  GRADATION  SECURES  SYSTEMATIC  CULTURE. 

A  course  of  study  embracing  the  eight  branches  is  being  generally 
adopted  by  most  of  the  counties  in  Indiana.     This  is  comparatively 
a  recent  move.    It  was  set  on  foot  by  a  few  far-seeing,  wide-awake 
and  philanthropic  educators  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.     The  wis- 
dom of  this  new  departure  is  now  universally  acknowledged.    The 
adoption  was  with  a  view  to  the  gradation  of  the  country  schools. 
Gradation  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
question  naturally  arose,  "why  not  grade  in  the  country  also?"    If 
it  is  a  good  fhing  in  town  and  city,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  in  the 
country?    County  superintendents  found  it  very  diflScult  and  irksome 
to  visit  schools  where  there  is  no  definite  course  of  study  adopted,  and 
no  systematic  plan  of  advancing  the  pupils.    Hence,  several  of  these 
gentlemen  began  to  plan  and  devise  systems  for  their  several  counties, 
which  they,  through  much  tribulation,  introduced  into  their  schools. 
The  result  was  a  new  impetus,  and  a  new  life  to  the  schools.     A  crude 
system  is  better  than  no  system  at  all.    The  matter  has  progressed, 
however,  until  crudity  has,  in  a  great  measure,  given  place  to  a  well- 
defined  maturity.    But  why  seek  to  systematize,  or  grade  the  common 
schools?    We  answer,  in  order  to  the  highest  and  most  systematic 
culture  to  the  children  of  the  state.    Culture,  so  far  as  the  mental  en- 
dowments are  concerned,  is  the  chief  end  of  all  education.    Culture 
is  cultivation,  without  which  no  well-matured  and  abundant  harvest 
is  reaped.     The  same  great  law  of  development  and  growth  applies  to 
the  training  of  the  infantile  and  juvenile  mind  in  order  to  the  high- 
est results  of  a  full  and  healthy  maturity,  that  applies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  grain  of  corn  into  a  large  and  well-filled  ear.     Proper 
cultivation  produces  the  latter,  soil,  sunshine,  and  shower  being  well 
proportioned;  proper  and  systematic  training  in  the  schools  secures 
the  former  in  the  domain  of  mind.    Has  the  training  in  our  schools, 
hitherto,  given  the  best  possible  culture  to  the  children  ?     We  answer 
no.    Why  not?    Because  there  has  not  been,  until  of  recent  date, 
any  recognized  principle  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  children  in 
our  schools.    It  has  been  esteemed  enough  for  the  state  to  do  in  dis- 
charging the  duty  it  owes  to  the  rising  generation,  to  secure  an  acre 
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of  groand,  build  a  school-house  upon  it,  hire  a  teacher,  and  put  him 
to  work  in  it  as  may  seem  best  to  him,  and  when  the  school  is  out, 
pay  him  off,  without  any  word  of  inquiry  whether  the  great  end  of 
putting  him  into  the  school  has  been  attained,  viz.,  the  systematic 
culture  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  natures  of  the  children. 
We  speak  of  these  three  divisions  of  culture,  since  under  the  common 
school  law  of  all  the  states  these  three  are  provided  for  in  the  law.  It 
is  too  common  to  confine  our  notions  of  education  simply  to  the 
mind,  leaving  out  the  moral  and  physical.  It  is  a  Latin  maxim, 
"  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano^^  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  We 
may  add  to  this  maxim,  moralitas  pura,  and  then  it  would  read,  ^'a 
sound  mind  and  a  pure  morality  in  a  sound  body."  This  expresses  the 
full  design  of  the  culture  designed  to  be  in  our  schools.  But  we  are 
free  to  affirm  that  comparative  failure  has  hitherto  attended  much  of 
our  effort  in  this  direction.  In  grading  the  schools,  however,  we  in- 
augurate a  new  era,  wherein  a  systematic  culture  can  surely  be  given 
to  our  children  and  extend,  in  a  degree,  to  the  parents.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  a  few  considerations  like  the  following: 

1.  A  complete  drill  is  secured  to  them  in  all  the  branches.  Hereto- 
fore it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  optional  with  the  teacher  whether  he 
taught  with  reference  to  completing  these  branches  or  not.  He  was 
allowed  to  teach  on  those  branches,  and  parts  of  branches,  which 
suited  him  the  best,  or  suited  the  children  and  their  parents  the  best. 
Many  teachers  have  hobbies,  and  if  they  are  let  alone  they  will  ride 
these  hobbies  from  the  opening  of  the  school  to  the  end  thereof.  A 
teacher  of  this  sort  will,  of  course,  neglect  to  teach  many  things  in 
the  curriculum  the  law  provides,  resulting  in  a  one-sided  and  imper- 
fect culture.  But  gradation  puts  a  stop  to  this,  and  requires  a  thor- 
ough drill  in  all  the  bratijhes,  resulting  necessarily  in  better  culture. 
The  better  culture  of  the  mind  secured  by  systematic  gradation  tends 
to  better  morals,  and  we  may  say  also  to  a  healthier  body.  All  obser- 
vation shows  that  good  mental  training  reacts  beneficially  on  the 
moral  and  physical  constitution. 

2.  Not  only  is  a  complete  drill  secured  in  all  the  branches,  but  it  is 
secured  in  hannony  with  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils.  Tbey 
are  required  to  go  up,  step  by  step,  as  one  who  ascends  a  ladder.  No 
whim  of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  child  or  parent,  is  allowed  to  interfere 
with  this  regular  and  systematic  going  up.  The  result  is  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  common  school  course,  the  pupil  has  a  culture  that  fits 
him  for  the  active  business  of  life,  without  even  ever  entering  the 
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threshold  of  a  high  school  or  college.     This  is  just  what  we  want  our 
schools  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  culture. 

3.  But  this  complete  drill  in  all  the  branches  in  harmony  with  the 
age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils  secures  a  continuation  of  this  cul- 
ture in  after  life.  The  school  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
tastes  and  habits  which  are  to  continue  long  after  the  pupil  has  left 
the  school.  If  proper  habits  of  systematic  study  are  formed  in  school 
by  the  boy  or  the  girl,  these  habits,  to  a  large  extent,  will  be  con- 
tinued through  life,  giving  a  life-long  culture  to  the  man  or  woman. 
No  proper  habits  of  study  can  ever  come  from  the  teaching  in  schools 
without  a  system  of  gradation.  Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule.  Some  pupils  of  rare  genius  and  native  love  for 
knowledge  will  learn,  whether  they  are  taught  well  or  not.  They 
leadily  form  habits  of  study  and  retain  them,  but  the  great  mass  of 
children  are  not  so;  they  have  to  be  trained  patiently  and  systemati- 
cally in  order  to  form  these  habits.  If  thej'^  are  carefully  taken 
through,  grade  after  grade,  to  the  completion  of  the  common  branches, 
they  will  form  habits  of  study,  and  secure  a  mental  and  moral  culture 
that  they  will  be  disposed  to  cherish  and  build  upon  during  all  life. 
Without  this  patient  training  from  grade  to  grade  in  school,  they 
would  cease  with  the  school  to  study,  and]wear  away  their  lives  in  a 
listless  indifference  to  the  culture  of  their  triune  natures. 

4.  But  the  effect  goes  beyond  the  school  —  the  parents'  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  school  —  they  receive  a  high  culture.  It  is  astonishing 
how  some  of  our  oldest  citizens  make  rapid  progress  in  the  common 
school  studies  when  they  get  interested  in  thejprogress  of  their  chil- 
dren in  school.  It  gives  them  a  new  start  in  culture.  Perhaps  six 
months  was  the  extent  of  their  school  days,  and,  to  make  the  matter 
worse,  poor  teaching  at  that.  They  had  lost  all  interest  in  their  own 
personal  advancement,  content  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
trying  to  add  to  their  material  resources,  hopeless  for  any  higher  ad- 
dition to  their  wealth.  Some  afternoon  in»the  mild  September  the 
children  come  home  with  the  strange  announcement  that  the  teacher 
has  graded  the  school.  The  father  and  mother  begin  to  investigate 
what  this  means.  They  find  it  means  that  their  little  ones  are  placed 
in  certain  grades  or  classes,  and  will  be  required  to  keep  up  with 
them.  This  raises  a  desire  to  help  them,  that  each  may  maintain  an 
honorable  standing  in  his  grade,  and  be  promoted  in  due  time.  In 
this  undertaking  to  aid  their  children  they  begin  again  their  own 
culture.  •  They  become,  in  a  modified  sense,  school-teachers  them- 
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selves.  Thej'^  rub  the  rust  off,  and  study  up  the  books  in  order  to  aid 
their  little  ones.  This  is  the  result  of  the  gradation  of  the  schools, 
extending  the  benefits  of  culture  to  the  parents,  and  to  others  outside 
of  the  school  interested  iu  its  welfare. 

We  deem  that  we  have  said  enough  to  make  evident  our  position 
that  the  gradation  of  our  schools  promotes  systematic  culture.  This 
position  being  true,  how  important  that  all  school  oi&cers  see  that 
their  schools  are  brought  into  complete  system,  and  not  suffered  to 
lapse  back,  if  once  graded,  into  the  old  state  of  confusion  from  which 
a  noble  effort  has  been  made  to  redeem  them.  Let  no  backward  steps 
be  taken,  but  let  the  watch-word  be  onward  and  upward.  Excelsior.— 
The  Common  School  Teacher, 


-♦  •-•- 


PRACTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

Should  a  pupil  be  told  what  he  can  find  out  for  himself? 

As  a  rule,  a  pupil  should  not  be  told  what  he  can  find  out,  in  rea- 
sonable time',  for  himself.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible,  so  that  they  acquire  a  habit  of  self-reli- 
ance —  a  very  necessary  qualification  in  the  character  of  man  or  woman. 
But  many  incidental  questions  arise  during  recitation,  and  at  other 
times,  which  the  pupil  could  answer,  though  the  inconvenience  of 
doing  so,  occasioned  by  not  having  at  hand  the  proper  sources  of  in- 
formation, would  be  greater  than  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 
To  illustrate:  If  while  hearing  a  class  in  physics  1  should  use  the  term 
meter,  and  should  be  asked  the  meaning  of  it,  I  would  not  say,  "  Go 
to  the  arithmetic  and  find  out  the  meaning  yourselves."  I  should 
tell  them  at  once,  and  so  make  a  better  use  of  the  time.  Still  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  prevailing  prominent  error  in  our  system  of  in- 
struction is  giving  too  much  assistance  —  telling  too  much.  It  is 
producing  a  crop  of  imitators.  The  pupil  who  is  helped  all  along  the 
way  will  be  neither  able  nor  willing  to  '^  paddle  his  own  canoe,"  or  if 
he  attempts  to  do  so  will  be  ingloriously  capsized. 

How  far  should  a  pupil  be  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  lesson? 
Just  so  far  that  he  may  know  how  to  go  about  the  preparation  of  ife 
in  a  proper  way.  If  the  lesson  is  unusually  difficult,  it  is  proper  for 
the  teacher  to  point  out  the  difficulties  and  suggest  their  solution,  but 
no  more.  Pupils  should  be  taught  that  the  lesson  is  a  trial  of  their 
strength,  and  that  to  fail  is  to  acknowledge  defeat,  but  tl^t  to  sue- 
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eeed  is  to  score  a  victory.  I  think,  too,  that  by  helping  pupils  a  good 
deal,  they  come  to  distrust  their  own  ability,  and  this  is,  in  many 
cases,  disheartening  and  enervating. 

What  is  the  difference  between  teaching  and  talking?  Teaching  is 
communicating  to  another  the  knowledge  of  that  of  which  he  was 
before  ignorant.  It  is  educating.  Talking  is  familiar  or  unrestrained 
conversation.  Now,  to  communicate  knowledge  or  to  educate,  some 
conversation  is  necessary.  (And  I  would  say  here,  in  passing,  that 
the  conversational  plan  of  teaching  is  the  proper  one  for  quite  young 
people.) 

But  teaching  differs  from  talking  in  that  the  former  is  not  unre- 
strained conversation.  In  teaching,  conversation  has  a  special  aim, 
and  that  is-  to  hold  the  minds  of  the  pupils  closely  on  the  subject  of 
the  lesson,  resolutely  refusing  to  entertain  irrelevant  thoughts,  or  give 
expression  to  them.  In  talking,  restraint  is  kept  at  the  minimum. 
'  The  design  is  to  make  all  hands  feel  free  and  easy;  and  this  is  done 
by  purposely  avoiding  all  mental  effort.  In  teaching,  the  minds  of 
both  teacher  and  taught  are  on  the  the  alert,  ready  and  eager  for  workj 
and  not  play.  The  subject  is  developed  and  presented  in  a  logical 
way,  the  end  being  kept  in  view  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  lesson.  In  talking,  the  mind  throws  off  its  guard,  throws  down 
its  defense,  and  solicts  and  gives  expression  to  ideas  relevant  and  irrel- 
evant, sensible  and  nonsensical.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  critical 
and  logical  elaboration  of  a  subject,  because  that  requires  effort. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  teacher  in  familiar  intercourse, 
instead  of  instructing  or  pleasing  their  audience,  iX&ually  bore  them. 
The  teacher  who  is  in  the  habit  of  descending  to  familiar  talk  with 
tbe  class  on  the  lesson  in  hand,  will  be  considered  by  the  pupils  a 
capital  fellow,  but  no  teacher. 

In  teaching,  the  pupils  do  most  of  the  speaking.  In  talking,  the 
teacher  does  the  most  of  it.  I  have  known  teachers  who,  instead  of 
having  pupils  recite  to  them,  seemed  anxious  to  recite  the  lesson  to 
the  pupils.  When  the  teacher  is  well  prepared,  this  will  assume  the 
form  of  a  lecture,  but  when  unprepared,  will  become  attenuated  into 
the  air,  or  degenerate  into  mere  gabble.  Sometimes  a  teacher  should 
talk,  once  in  a  while  should  lecture,  but  hid  main  business  is  to  tea^h. 

Should  a  teacher  confine  himself  to  the  printed  questions  of  the 
author?    The  principle  referred  to  and  thexemarks  made  in  reply  to 
the  question  concerning  the  use  of  text-book  by  the  teacher  in  recita- 
tion will  apply  here.    Besides,  a  pupil  may  answer  the  printed  ques- 
2;— Vol.  X.  — No.  11. 
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tion  correctly,  and  yet  not  know  the  meaning  of  it.  In  short,  it  i» 
better  for  the  teacher  to  make  his  own  questions,  even  if  they  are  not 
quite  as  good  as  those  in  the  book;  because  if  he  depends  constantly 
for  his  questions  on  the  book,  he  will  never  acquire  the  art  of  que&> 
tioning. 

Why  are  the  "  leading  qmstions^'*^  or  questions  that  can  be  answered 
by  Yes  or  No,  objectionable?  "  Leading  questions  "  are  useful  in  reci- 
tation when  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  pupil  commit  himself  when  he 
purposely  or  otherwise  refuses  to  come  to  the  point.  But  they  are 
usually  objectionable,  1.  Because  they  provoke  very  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  as  to  thought,  and  none  at  all  in  the  expression 
of  it.  If  there  is  no  eflfort  required  in  the  recitation,,  no  eflfort  will  be 
made  for  it.  2.  Because  the  teacher  has  to  do  all  the  reciting,  and  it 
is  not  his  business  to  recite. 

Should  the  teacher  reject  partial  answers^  and  require  every  answer 
to  be  expressed  in  good  language  and  in  a  complete  sentence?  Of 
course,  every  answer  ought  to  be  given  in  good  language.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  every  answer  should  be  in  a  complete  sentence. 
When  a  single  pupil  is  asked  a  question,  I  think  the  answer  should 
be  in  a  complete  sentence,  when  that  sentence  is  not  necessarily  ster- 
eotyped. For  example,  take  the  following  questions:  What  is  the 
capital  of  Ohio?  Ans.  Columbus  is  the  capital  of  Ohio.  What  is 
the  capital  of  Pennsylvania?  Ans.  Harrisburg  is  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania. What  advantage  have  these  complete  sentences  over  th)& 
inere  words  Columbus  and  Harrisburg?  Those  who  say  every  answer 
ought  to  be  a  complete  sentence  should  require  their  pupils  to  say, 
^^  There  sixteen  drams  in  one  ounce,  there  are  sixteen  ounces  in  one 
pound,^*  etc.  But  when  the  sentence  admits  of  variety  of  construc- 
tion, and  hence  some  ingenuity  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
then  they  should  be  required;  for  one  purpose  of  the  recitation  is  to 
train  pupils  in  correct  expression. 

In  questioning  a  class  as  a  whole,  either  the  answer  in  a  single 
word,  or  the  stereotyped  sentence  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other,  be- 
cause if  each  one  of  a  dozen  had  a  different  sentence,  there  would  be 
a  Babel  of  confusion,  and  no  answer  understood.  —  Penn.  School 

Journal. 

■  ■'    •  ■  • 

£  Habits  of  politeness  are  of  inestimable  value,  but  those  of  rudeness 
are  hard  to  be  overcome.  Habits  have  been  compared  to  handcnflb, 
easy  to  put  on  and  difficult  to  rid  yousdlf  of. 
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THE  ART  OF  TXACHIKQ.  iSH 

THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  art  of  teachiDg  may  be  defined  as  a  skillful  application  of  the 
science  of  teaching  in  the  school-room;  or,  in  other  words,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  a  natural  and  national  education,  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  child  to  be  trained.  The  guiding  princi- 
ple in  the  art  of  teaching  may  be  condensed  into  the  following  state- 
ment: It  is  what  the  child  does  for  himself,  under  wise  direction, 
that  educates  him.  The  untrained  and  unskilled  teacher  holds  that 
children  are  educated  by  what  is  told  to  them,  or  by  what  they  mem- 
orize from  text-books.  To  him  all  children  are  alike — vessels  to  be 
filled  to  the  brim  with  facts.  To  him  children  have  but  one  faculty, 
that  of  memorizing  words.  He  does  not  educate  them;  that  is,  draw 
out,  train,  and  discipline  their  faculties;  he  does  not  awaken  their 
curiosity,  and  lead  them  to  observe  and  think  for  themselves;  his  pro- 
cess is  purely  mechanical,  as  if  he  considered  his  school  a  factory,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  as  so  much  raw  material,  to  be  turned  out  the  de- 
sired manufactured  article.  For  him  there  are  no  educational  author- 
ities. He  4:eaches  just  as  he  would  if  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Spencer, 
Arnold,  Mann  and  Russell  had  never  thought,  observed,  discovered 
and  written.  He  teaches  just  as  he  was  taught,  in  the  ^^good  old 
way  ^^  of  our  fathers,  the  stupefying  effects  of  which  some  of  us  had 
the  misfortune  to  experience  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  a  "way" 
which  is  still  followed  in  many  country  schools,  in  some  city  schools, 
and  in  not  a  few  high  schools  and  colleges.  This  way  is  self-perpet- 
uating by  blind  imitation.  It  is  impervious  to  criticism,  and  will  die 
out  only  when  the  species  of  untutored  school-keepers  shall  be  re- 
garded as  fossils  in  a  past  educational  formation. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  unscientific  and  inartistic  methods 
characteristic  of  too  much  of  our  " school-keeping:*' 

1.  A  blind  adherence  to  the  text-book  in  use. 
,  2.  The  verbatim  recitation  of  memorized  lessons,  without  reference 
to  ideas. 

3.  The  failure  to  aid  pupils  in  thinking,  by  suitable  explanations. 

4.  Telling  everything  in  advance,  and  giving  pupils  no  chance  to 
find  out  anything  for  themselves. 

5.  In  arithmetic,  requiring  the  logic  of  problems  before  thorough 
training  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers. 
In  wasting  time  on  technical  "  school-masterisms,'*  instead  of  con- 
centrating the  attention  upon  essentials. 
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6.  In  grammar,  by  requiring  definitions,  parsing,  conjugations, 
and  rules  of  syntax  before  practice  on  sentence-making. 

7.  In  geography,  by  memorizing  the  answers  to  a  multitude  of 
map  questions,  to  which  the  child  attaches  no  correct  notions,  before 
laying  a  foundation  of  ideas  drawn  from  the  personal  observation  of 
local  surroundings. 

8.  In  history,  by  memorizing  useless  particulars  before  taking  lead- 
ing events. 

9.  In  botany,  by  taking  books  before  plants. 

10.  In  physics,  by  taking  text-book  statements  and  omitting  ex- 
periments. 

11.  In  reading,  by  training  children  to  call  words  which  convey  to 
their  minds  no  correct  ideas. 

12.  In  drawing,  by  drudging  upon  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical 
forms,  before  the  delineation  of  common  and  interesting  objects. 

In  view  of  the  charlatanism  and  empiricism  to  be  found  both  in 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction,  we  may  be  tolerant  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who  assert  that  there  is,  as  yet,  in  our  common 
schools,  neither  an  art  nor  a  science  of  teaching.  * 

A  State  Superintendent,  who  had  made,  during  a  long  term  of 
office,  hundreds  of  visits  to  all  classes  of  country  schools,  declares  that 
he  never  once  saw  a  teacher  conduct  a  recitation  without  a  text-book 
in  hand;  that  he  seldom  saw  either  teacher  or  pupils  at  the  black- 
board; that  he  never  saw  a  school  globe  actually  in  use;  that  he 
never  saw  a  teacher  give  an  object  lesson;  that  he  never  heard  a  les- 
son in  morals  or  manners;  that  he  saw  but  one  school  cabinet;  that 
he  never  saw  a  reading  class  trained  to  stand  erect  and  hold  a  book 
properly;  that  he  never  heard  a  teacher  give  a  lesson  in  local  googra- 
phy,  and  he  never  found  a  school  where  children  had  evidently  had 
one;  that  classes,  when  asked  to  point  north,  uniformly  pointed  up- 
ward to  the  zenith;  that  he  never  heard  a  spelling  lesson  dictated 
in  which  the  teacher  did  not  mispronounce  one  or  more  words,  and 
that  he  never  found  a  [school  where  the  pupils  had  been  taught  to 
write  a  letter  either  of  business  or  friendship. 

An  examiner  in  one  of  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  United  States 
says  that  he  found*  many  classes  of  primary  children,  who  had  been 
to  school  for  three  years  and  had  never  made  a  figure  or  a  letter  upon 
the  black-board;  that  lessons  in  ^^oral  instruction'*  were  written  on 
the  black-board  by  teachers,  copied  into  blank-books,  and  memorized 
by  pupils;  that  the  school  globe  was  seldom  used;  that  most  of  the 
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teaching  consisted  in  hearing  verbatim  text-book  lessons;  that  pro- 
nunciation was  slovenly;  that  pupils  were  trained  neither  to  think 
nor  to  speak;  that  half  the  recitations  were  conducted  in  writing; 
that  pupils  were  kept  up  at  high  pressure  by  frequent  competitive 
written  examinations;  and  that  the  anxiety  of  teachers  seemed  to  be, 
not  to  develop  the  faculties,  but  to  cram  the  memory  to  pass  the 
^'  annual  examination/* 

Such  bungling  teaching  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  popular  notion, 
that  any  person  who  has  been  "  educated  "  can  become  a  teacher  with- 
out a  special  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  There  is 
no  class  of  teachers^  so  hopelessly  un progressive  as  those  who  have 
grown  wrong  headed  from  untrained  experience,  and  who  are  igno- 
rant of  their  own  ignorance  of  skilled  methods.  It  is  this  class  of 
pedagogues  that  Carlisle  has  so  graphically  made  immortal:  ^'My 
teachers  were  hide-bound  pedants,  without  ki^owledge  of  man^s  na- 
ture, or  of  boys',  or  of  aught  save  lexicons  and  quarterly  account 
books.  Innumerable  dead  vocables  they  crammed  into  us,  and  called 
it  fostering  the  growth  of  the  mind.  How  can  an  inanimate,  me- 
chanical verb  grinder  foster  the  growth  of  anything — much  more  of 
mind,  which  grows  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  having  its  roots  littered 
with  etymological  compost),  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact 
with  spirit  —  thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living  thought? 
How  shall  he  give  kindling  in  whose  own  inward  man  there  is  no 
live  coal,  but  is  burnt  out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder?  My  pro- 
fessors knew  syntax  enough,  and  of  the  human  soul  this  much:  that 
it  had  a  faculty  called  memory,  and  could  be  acted  on  through  the 
muscular  integument  by  appliance  of  birch  rods."  —  Johx  Swbtt, 
in  Cal.  School  Report, 
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OBJECTIVE  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  considering  the  many  points  at  which  objective  teaching  touches 
education,  and  of  which  there  is  only  time  to  mention  a  few,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  its  first,  and  one  of  its  most  powerful  efiects,  is  in 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  child.  The  attention  once  attracted, 
and  the  means  of  attracting  it  recognized,  these  means  can  be  used 
again  and  again,  to  fix  the  habit  of  attention.  To  establish  this  is, 
of  course,  the  greatest  secret  of  success  with  children;  but  it  is  of  the 
yalueof  the  habit  to  the  grown  man  and  woman  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
We  all  know  that  the  attention  of  children  is  easily  arrested  by  an 
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appeal  to  the  senses.    A  picture,  a  flower,  a  strain  of  music,  is  like  a 

spell  in  its  effect  upon  a  class  of  children  that  the  most  impressive 

lecture  would  fail  to  subdue.    Pestalozzi  recognized  this,  and  it  was 

the  great  engine  by  which  he  quieted  his  disorderly  crowd  of  children, 

and  brought  them  to  a  state  receptive  of  knowledge.    It  seems  a  mere 

truism  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  learned  without  attention;  but  it 

is  not  till  we  consider  how  many  things  which  are  full  of  truth  and 

beauty  pass  before  our  very  eyes  and  yet  are  lost  to  our  minds,  simply 

because  we  are  inattentive  to  them  and  give  no  opportunity  for  their 

lessons  to  reach  us,  that  we  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  words. 
♦    ♦    ♦  ^ 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  power  of  concentrated  attention  to 
a  limited  number  of  facts,  comes  the  training  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties. Objective  teaching  of  course  aims  directly  at  this.  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  point  out  this  fact,  and  equally  so  to  enlarge  upon  the 
importance  of  trained  and  accurate  observation  in  every  kind  of  ser- 
vice, in  every  station  of  life;  and  to  remind  you  that  the  time  for 
training  the  perceptive  faculties  is  in  childhood,  and  that  no  future 
efforts  can  make  up  tor  the  lack  of  their  development  at  the  proper 
time.  I  only  touch  upon  it  here,  feeling  that  all  your  experience 
since  leaving  this  school,  has  grounded  you  more  firmly  in  your  belief 
in  this  great  fundamental  principal  of  normal  instruction,  and  go  on 
to  speak  of  another  valuable  habit  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
germ  is  planted  in  childhood  by  objective-teaching,  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance,  of  independent  thought  and  research. 

A  child  is  taken  from  his  play  with  his  toys,  with  which  he  has 
been  experimenting  in  true  philosophic  style,  testing  the  properties 
of  every  object  he  can  lay  hands  on,  taking  nothing  on  authority  that 
he  can  find  out  for  himself  by  actual  personal  observation.  He  is 
taken  to  school  and  introduced  to  the  world  of  books,  peopled  by  the 
shadowy,  intangible  symbols  of  thoughts  and  ideas  left  by  untold  gen- 
erations that  have  passed  away,  symbols  for  which  he  has  no  corres- 
ponding ideas  in  the  limited  number  of  facts  which  he  has  acquired. 
The  child  is,  of  course,  at  first  bewildered.  His  little  voice  sounds 
strange  to  Ijimself,  echoing  through  those  vast,  dim  halls.  Things 
that  before  were  [real  to  him,  take  on  new  forms  in  the  gloom,  and 
gaze  at  him  with  strange  looks.  Soon,  however,  with  the  undevel- 
oped power  which  children  have  of  adapting  themselves  to  new  cir- 
cumstances, he  learns  to  accept  these  shadowy  symbols.  He  stifles 
his  own  convictions  and  takes  the  new  learning  which  is  offered  him. 
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He  too,  can  respect  words;  and  so  long  as  he  does  so  obediently  and 
tamely^  all  goes  well. 

Meanwhile  what  has  become  of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  that 
found  its  answer  only  in  acbual  proof  by  his  own  senses?  What  has 
become  of  his  self-reliance?  Once  he  learned  without  the  help  of  any 
one,  by  many  experiments  and  manipulations,  deeply  interesting  to 
himself,  though  perhaps  not  so  interesting  to  the  object  of  his  study, 
that  pussy  had  curiously-shaped  eyes;  that  her  fur  was  soft,  and  that 
she  preferred  to  have  it  strolled  in  a  particular  direction,  that  -she 
had  paws  that  could  scratch  or  caress,  as  they  becauie  in  turn  armed 
with  claws  or  cushioned  with  velvet.  But  now  all  these  interesting 
hits  of  information  or  facts,-— which,  if  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
sciences,  will  all  be  carefully  relearned,  —  must  be  put  aside.  Now 
he  learns  that  c-a-t,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  spells  cat;  not 
the  cat  of  his  affections,  but  a  new  and  shadowy  cat,  haunting  spec- 
trally the  vast  and  dim  abobe  his  mind  is  now  to  dwell  in,  —  c-a-t 
«pells  cat^  and  that  is  all  it  will  be  safe  for  him  to  mention.  Mean- 
while his  future  investigations  with  real  things  are  to  be  confined  to 
play-hours,  while  the  serious  business  of  life,  on  which  his  present 
reputation  and  future  welfare  depend,  is  to  consist  of  receiving  doubt- 
ful information  at  second-hand,  and  putting  it  away  where  it  will  be 
least  inconvenient  to  himself,  and  yet  most  easily  brought  forth  when 
occasion  demands. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  of  independent 
research,  may  lead  to  a  hard,  uncompromising  materialism;  but  it  is 
for  this  very  reason  that,  it  seems  to  me,  children  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged to  become  acquainted,  while  they  are  children,  with  the  mani- 
festations of  the  powers  of  nature.  Familiar  with  the  various  forms 
of  animal  and  plant-life,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  and  associating 
all  the  wonders  of  nature  with  their  innocent  pleasures,  and  with  the 
lessons  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God  that.come  to  them  with  every 
new  knowledge  of  His  work;  and  learning  all  this  before  subtle  ques- 
tions of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  life  have  come  with  riper  years  and 
more  intricate  studies  without  losing  their  self-reliance  they  are  more 
reverent  and  humble  than  if,  in  after  years,  the  whole  realm  of  sci- 
ence is  opened  to  them  at  once,  and  in  the  new  freedom  of  personal 
investigation  and  untrammeled  thought  they  lose  themselves  in  the 
wilderness  of  theory  and  hypothesis.  If  we  remember  what  real  edu- 
cation is,  that  its  sole  value  lies  in  the  training  and  development  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  we  shall  see  the  more  clearly  the  value  of 
objective  teaching.    *    *    ♦ 
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Let  the  child,  then,  be  surrounded  by  things  upon  which  he  can 
try  his  powers  freely;  let  him  see,  hear,  and  handle, —  then  almost 
nnaided,  or  at  least  so  far  as  one  can  tempt  him  to  further  investiga- 
tions, he  will  reap  the  precious  gain  of  habits  of  self-reliance,  of 
accurate  observation,  and  of  thoughtful,  reverent  attention.  —  Miss 
Plorbstcb  Dix,  in  the  Nat.  Jour,  of  Education. 


WHISPERING. 

Many  teachers  are  fretted  and  troubled  by  the  whispering  of  their 
pupils.  They  ask,  "How  can  we  stop  whispering?"  Suppose  we 
put  this  in  another  aspect  and  ask  "  How  shall  we  prevent  their  want- 
ing to  whisper?  "  The  usual  way  is  to 'have  a  rule  against  it  and  a 
penalty.  So  much  is  dedueted  from  their  standing,  or  they  are  made 
to  stay  in  at  recess  or  after  school.  But  let  the  teacher  give  the  pupils 
employment,  and  then  they  will  not  be  likely  to  whisper.  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  It  is  not  well  to  make  a 
rule  against  whispering.  Let  the  pupils  know  that  you  do  not  want 
it  done,  and  then  try  the  effect  of  employment.  At  all  events  do  not 
consider  the  scholar  as  a  reprobate  if  he  will  whisper.  Reflect  what 
you  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances;  reflect  further  that 
teachers  are  very  apt  to  whisper  when  together.  And  if  a  pupil 
whispers,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to -rap  on  your  desk  and  look 
crossly  at  him.  The  world  will  not  fall  to  pieces  if  one  or  ten  whisper 
each  day.    Be  brave,  then,  and  do  not  be  frightened  if  one  whispers. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  can  be  stopped,  for  a  school  room  that  is 
full  of  noise  and  confusion  is  an  unsightly  spectacle.  Noise  and  study 
are  incompatible.  Explain  this  to  the  scholars  and  enlist  their  aid  in 
the  matter.  Make  them  find  that  you  want  to  make  the  room  pleas- 
ant; that  you  do  not  want  them  to  be  troubled  and  harassed  by  others 
interrupting  them.  These  plans  may  be  tried  to  accustom  the  chil* 
dren  to  abstain  from  speaking. 

(1)  Ask  them  to  go  without  whispering  for  a  half-hour,  or  hour, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  ascertain  who  have  succeeded,  letting 
them  raise  their  hands.  Commend  their  success;  give  them  a  little 
rest,  and  then  let  them  try  another  period. 

(2)  Have  a  period  set  apart  for  speaking,  by  having  a  large  card 
marked  "  Study  Hour,"  on  one  side,  and  "  Needful  Speech,"  on  the 
other.    At  the  end  of  each  hour  turn  this  card. 
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(3)  Keep  an  eye  on  the  noisy  ones,  and  give  them  a  separate  place 
to  sit,  not  so  much  as  a  punishment  as  to  prevent  them  troubliug 
others. 

(4)  Keep  a  record  of  those  who  whisper  much,  and  class  them  as 
"  Disorderly,"  and  lower  their  standing  for  good  behavior.  This  needs 
to  be  handled  with  care. 

(5)  Detain  those  who  are  noisy,  and  try  to  influence  them  by  a  kind 
personal  talk. 

(6)  Appoint  some  of  these  as  monitors. 

(7)  Give  extra  employment  to  those  who  seem  to  have  time  to 
whisper. 

(8)  Make  a  great  distinction  between  those  who  whisper  about  their 
studies  and  those  who  whisper  about  mischief. 

(9)  Dismiss  in  the  order  of  orderly  conduct  as  you  have  noted  it  — 
sayiug  I  will  dismiss  in  the  class  —  (a)  ''  Those  who  have  seemed  to  me 
to  be  successful  in  managing  themselves;  these  may  stand  —  James, 
Henry,  etc.,  etc."  After  dismissing  these  — (6)  "Those  who  have 
seemed  to  me  to  be  moderately  successful ;  these  may  stand  —  William, 
Mary,  etc."  After  dismissing  these  —  (c)  "Those  who  have  had  the 
best  success;  these  may  stand  —  Susan,  etc."    Then  dismiss  these. 

There  are  many  other  methods,  but  the  above  carefully  applied  and 
followed  by  close  personal  attention  will  generally  suffice. —  N,  Y. 
School  Journal, 

g  VENTILATION. 

The  requirements  for  good  ventilation  in  a  school  are,  that  the  air 
shall  be  furnished  in  a  fresh  volume  of  from  40  to  100  cubic  meters 
(1400  to  3500  cubic  feet)  hourly  to  each  scholar.  If  the  room  is 
spacious,  there  may  be  300  cubic  feet  of  space  per  scholar,  so  that  the 
whole  air  contents  of  the  room  are  required  to  be  evacuated  from  five 
*o  twelve  times  an  hour!  while,  if  the  room  is  of  moderate  size,  say 
200  cubic  feet  per  head,  the  change  must  go  on  faster  —  the  entire 
contents  must  be  changed  once  every  81  minutes!  And  this  can  be 
done,  and  is  done,  without  causing  a  draught.  But  we  can  see  at 
once  that  if  the  room  is  crowded,  and  the  air  is  wholly  changed  once 
in  four  minutes  to  correspond,  the  draught  will  be  great.  A  closely 
packed  room  is  not  well  ventilated  for  just  this  reason;  the  inmates 
cannot  bear  the  draft.  A  certain  amount  of  "elbow-room  "  must  be 
given,  or  the  air-currents  will  not  be  borne.  There  should  be,  there- 
fore, about  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  inmate  of  the  room. 
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To  extract  every  eight  mfnutes  a  sehool-housefuU  of  freshly  heated 
air,  and  send  it  up  oyer  the  ridge-pole,  would  seem  extreme  folly  to 
any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  the  necessities  of  the  case; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  school-house  is  a  peculiar  place,  a  very  closely 
packed  place,  and  subject  to  those  peculiar  morbid  influences  which 
attend  the  close  packing  of  human  beings,  and  which  [are  so  distinctly 
proved  to  exists  that  the  death-rates  of  different  cities  are  high  or  low 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  dwelling  on  the  square  acre. 
Fortunately,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  flues  and  the  liberal  use  of  coal,  to  render  these  school-rooms  as 
wholesome  as  the  average  dwelling-house.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
generally  accomplished,  for  it  is  not,  even  in  enlightened  cities. 

There  are  certain  contrivances  for  letting  fresh  air  enter  a  room 
nnwarmed  without  striking  the  scholars.  One  of  the  best  and  simplest 
is  to  place  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  under  the  lower  sash.  The  effect 
is  to  leave  a  narrow  opening  between  the  sashes,  which  admits  air  in 
an  upward  direction. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  a  wider  board,  and  pierce  it  with  one  or  two 
wide  pipes  bent  at  right  angles  and  provided  with  valves;  this,  also, 
throws  the  wind  upward.  This  is  called  the  "  Maine "  ventilator. 
Sometimes  it  is  modified  by  covering  the  inlet  with  tin,  perforated 
with  fine  holes.  The  object  in  doing  this  is  to  prevent  the  inflow  of 
a  great  volume  of  air  in  the  form  of  a  draught;  but  it  really  shuts 
out  about  three-quarters  of  the  air.  Then  there  is  a  contrivance  for 
letting  air  enter  through  a  sifter  of  cloth,  in  the  upward  direction; 
but  the  cloth  can  easily  be  perceived  to  lessen  the  ventilating  effect 
most  essentially.  A  better  method  for  sifting  the  air  (because  simpler 
and  cheaper)  consists  in  tacking  very  thin  flannel  to  a  mosquito-frame, 
in  the  place  of  gauze,  and  inserting  the  frame  as  is  usually  done.  If 
it  is  thought  desirable,  both  sides  of  the  frame  may  be  thus  covered. 
The  plan  is  found  ettectual. —  D.  F.  Lcncoln,  in  School  and  Industrial 
Hygiene, 


What  Is  the  Use?  —  This  is  a  good  question  for  the  teacher  to 
apply  to  all  the  routine  of  the  school  room.  There  are  many  useless 
things  we  do  because  we  have  seen  somebody  else  perform  them  when 
he  had  reason  for  doing  so.  Let  every  one  of  our  regulations  be 
called  to  pass  this  test  of  utility  and  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see  how 
many  could  be  abolished. 


i 
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Truancy  is  probably  the  worst  evil  of  school  life,  involving  as 
it  does  the  acting  of  a  lie,  and  thits  re-acting  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  child.  Aijy  one  will  admit  that  the  child  who  will  act  a 
lie  is  no  better  than  he  who  tells  one.  How  to  overcome  this  evil  of 
truancy,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  all  large  schools.  It  is  a  fact 
that  many  parents  wink  at  the  delinquencies  of  their  children  in  this 
respect. 

Truancy  is  promoted  in  this  way:  Many  parents  are  exceedingly 
restive  under  the  just  requirements  of  the  school  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
cuses for  absence.  When  teachers,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties,  seek  for  some  reasonable  excuse  for  the  pupil's  absence,  they 
are  virtually  (if  not  in  so  many  words)  told  by  the  parent,  it  is  none 
of  their  business. 

flight  thinking  people  are  desirous  that  their  children  be  held  to  a 
strict  accountability;  but  parents  in  their  hurry  dislike  to  take  time 
for  writing  excuses,  and  frequently  express  their  impatience  in  terms 
not  to  complimentary  to  the  teacher.  Pupils  soon  learn  how  much 
annoyance  the  writing  of  excuses  is,  and  it  is  an  easy  way  out  of  the 
diflSculty  to  write  them  themselves.  Thus  many  a  boy  has  taken  his 
first  lesson  in  forgery.  Haviag  learned  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  muster 
in  the  way  of  excuses,  it  is  but  a  step  to  truancy,  as  the  truancy  can 
be  so  easily  covered  by  a  forged  excuse.  If  some  parents  were  aware 
how  much  deception  is  practiced  by  their  children,  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  write,  they  would  be  greatly  alarmed. 


Be  frakk  with  your  school.  Frankness  shows  honesty  and  courage. 
Say  just  what  you  mean  on  every  occasion,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  mean  to  do  just  what  you  say.  If  a  pupil  asks  you  a  favor 
you  should  grant  it,  if  it  is  reasonable;  if  it  is  not,  tell  him  plainly 
why  you  cannot.  You  will  wrong  him  and  wrong  yourself  by  equiv- 
ocation of  any  kind.  Never  say  a  wrong  thing  to  make  your  school 
think  you  are  smart.  Deal  kindly  and  firmly  with  all  your  scholars, 
and  you  will  find  it  the  policy  which  wears  the  best.  Above  all,  do 
not  appear  to  be  what  you  are  not.  If  you  have  any  fault  to  find 
with  any  one,  tell  him,  not  others,  of  what  you  complain.  There  is 
no  more  dangerous  experiment  than  that  of  undertaking  to  be  one 
thing  to  a  scholar's  face  and  another  behind  his  back.  We  should 
live,  act  and  speak  in  our  school  what  we  are  willing  should  be  known 
by  the  whole  district.    It  is  not  only  best  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
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The  BEADING  of  our  children  out  of  school  calls  for  greater  careful- 
ness on  our  part.  Many  teachers  take  pains  about  it,  asking  their 
pupils  what  they  read,  and  helping  them  to  read  better  books  than 
they  pick  up  by  themselves.  One  teacher  showed  ine,  some  months 
since,  a  blank-book,  with  a  pupil's  name  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and 
below  it  the  books  which  had  been  read  during  the  year  or  a  part  of 
the  year.  It  was  delightful  to  see  that  the  quality  of  reading  was 
constantly  improving  under  this  gentle  supervision,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  other  means  as  more  effective.  But  this  was  the  doing  of  a  sin- 
gle teacher;  and  other  things  done  for  the  same  purpose  are,  if  not 
few,  at  all  events  far  between.  We  want  to  work  together,  not  in 
the  same  way,  but  with  the  same  constancy,  to  change  the  current 
of  children's  reading,  that  it  may  make  their  minds  fruitful  instead 
of  desolate. —  Boston  School  Report. 


•♦  •  »■ 


What  is  in  a  word. —  Great  is  the  influence  of  a  teacher's  mis- 
takes. Pupils  do  not  seem  to  remember  the  words  we  pronounce 
correctly,  but  if  we  teach  a  wrong  pronunciation  they  seem  to  cling 
to  that  with  wondrous  tenacity,  The  teacher  does  not  always  think 
how  important  it  is  that  he  make  sure  of  having  all  his  words  correct. 
His  letting  a  word  go  wrong  once  may  fix  in  many  minds  a  wrong 
pronunciation  that  will  last  for  life.  We  know  a  teacher  who  taught 
two  boys  to  pronounce  collier  kol  yer  in  a  song  which  they  gave  at  a 
school  exhibition.  The  song  proved  popular  and  the  town  caught 
up  the  words  and  the  error.  We  are  very  sure  that  if  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  collier  had  been  left  to  the  vote  of  the  village  the  result 
would  go  against  the  dictionaries.  Let  us  remember,  fellow  teachers, 
how  important  is  our  pronunciation  of  every  word. 


-«-•-«- 


Interruption  of  the  speech  of  others  is  a  great  sin  against  good 
breeding.  In  interrupting  a  speaker,  you  act  almost  as  rudely  as  if, 
when  walking  with  a  companion,  you  were  to  thrust  yourself  before 
him  and  stop  his  progress. 


-♦  •  ♦ 


Opportunities  are  very  sensitive  things;  if  you  slight  them  on 
their  first  visit,  you  seldom  see  them  again. 


-•-•-•- 


The  more  virtuous  a  man  is,  the  more  virtue  doos  he  see  in  others. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  If  a  special  meeting  is  called  to  vote  on  changing  the  site  to  a 
specified  place, can  it  be  changed  at  such  meeting,  to  any  other  place? 

A.  This  would  not  be  admissible.  Voters  might  have  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  site,  and  so  not  attend,  because  inconvenient  for 
them,  and  advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  their  absence  to  vote  on 
some  other  site. 

Q.  If  three  persons  vote  at  a  school  meeting  who  are  not  entitled 
to  do  so,  does  that  render  the  proceedings  void? 

A.  It  does  not.  All  the  measures  adopted  might  still  have  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  legal  votes.  If,  however,  issue  was  taken  in 
regard  to  any  act  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  shown  not  to  have  been 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  legal  votes,  it  would  be  set  aside. 

Q.  If  a  new  district  is  formed,  and  the  order  cannot  take  effect  for 
three  months,  or  till  the  first  of  April,  when  is  the  property  to  be 
divided? 

A.  Not  until  the  order  goes  into  effect.  Until  then>  the  new  dis- 
trict is  not  formed  —  does  not  exisj;.  In  the  meantime,  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were.  School  goes  on,  perhaps,  and  all  enjoy  its  bene- 
fits, and  the  benefits  of  all  ordinary  expenditures,  as  before. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  district  director? 

A.  To  countersign  orders;  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  district,  in 
law  suits,  and  to  prosecute  the  treasurer  for  any  breach  of  his  bond 
(section  442);  to  act,  with  the  clerk,  in  the  approval  of  the  bond  (sec- 
tion 443);  to  call  special  school  meetings  in  certain  cases  (section  427); 
and  to  attend  board  meetings.  It  is  proper  for  him  to  call  school 
meetings  to  order,  and  to  preside,  if  elected;  and  to  preside  at  board 
meetings. 

Q.  Who  is  to  make  the  district  report,  the  outgoing  or  incoming 
clerk? 

A.  The  law  evidently  expected  that  the  outgoing  clerk  would  do 
it,  as  the  new  one  is  not  elected,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  until 
after  the  report  is  due.  And  even  if  the  new  clerk  is  elected  the  last 
Monday  in  August,  the  old  one  acts,  or  may  act,  for  ten  days  longer, 
and  as  a  rule  he  can  better  and  more  properly  make  the  report  than 
a  new  hand. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  law  as  to  a  j\anitor  for  schools  and  his  duties? 

A.  Provision  may  probably  be  made,  in  the  charters  of  some  cities, 
for  the  employment  of  a  janitor  by  the  school  board.  There  is  no 
such  express  provision  in  the  general  school  law,  but  section  435 
authorizes  and  requires  boards  to  obtain  such  services  in  this  line  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  not  voluntarily  rendered  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

Q.  Can  a  board  procure  seats,  after  a  school  house  has  been  built, 
none  having  been  provided  for  in  the  contract  for  the  building? 

A.  It  would  be  proper  in  this  case  for  the  board  to  procure  seats,  as  1 

necessary  appendages  to  the  school  house,  but  it  might  be  prudent  to 
have  a  special  meeting  of  the  district  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Has  a  board  any  power  to  shorten  the  sessions  of  the  primary 
department  to  four  hours  in  a  day? 

A.  In  a  school  where  the  little  children  can  pr6perly  be  dismissed 
and  go  home  by  themselves,  a  two  hours  session  each  half  day  may 
not  unreasonably  be  deemed  as  profitable  for  them,  with  ordinary 
teachers  and  exercises,  as  sessions  of  three  hours.  It  may  also  be 
convenient  to  have  the  teacher  devote  a  part  of  her  time  elsewhere. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  at  annual  meeting  not  to  have  any  school, 
can  the  board  nevertheless  go  on  and  borrow  money,  hire  a  teacher, 
and  have  a  school? 

A.  No,  the  board  can  act,  only  in  case  the  district  neglects,  up  to 
the  3d  Monday  in  November,  to  provide  for  at  least  a  five  months 
school.  In  this  event,  the  board  cannot  borrow  money,  but  will  pro- 
ceed under  section  437. 

Q.  Is  a  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  that  the  school  month  shall  be 
22  days,  binding  on  the  board  in  hiring  teachers? 

A.  It  is  not.  The  law  makes  the  school  month  20  days  for  the  dis- 
trict, and  for  the  teacher  also,  unless  the  board  and  teacher  agree 
upon  some  other  number. 

Q.  Can  the  board  lawfully  make  a  rule  that  no  pupil  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  school,  if  tardy,  without  a  written  excuse? 

A.  A  board  has  general  power  to  make  rules,  but  they  should  be 
reasonable.  In  country  districts  there  is  a  liability  to  tardiness  that 
comes  from  difference,  or  defect,  or  want  of  time  pieces,  or  from  dis- 
tance and  bad  going.  A  more  reasonable  rule  is  to  admit  the  tardy 
pupil,  and  ask  an  explanation;  and  when  thought  necessary,  a  verit- 
ten  excuse  from  parents.  But  this  will  sometimes  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. In  making  rules,  the  board  and  teachers  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  character  of  the  district. 
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Q.  Can  a  board  hire  a  teacher  by  the  day,  so  as  to  avoid  giving 
him  holidays? 

A.  That  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law.  The  contract  is  to  "  specify 
the  wages  per  week,  month  or  year."  The  law  considers  and  counts 
legal  holidays  as  school  days,  for  both  district  and  teacher.  Contracts 
seeking  to  evade  this,  are  against  public  policy. 

Q.  Are  children  without  a  mother,  and  living  with  an  aunt,  and 
whose  father  resides  out  of  the  state,  entitled  to  free  tuition? 

A.  Ordinarily  no  question  would  be  raised,  in  such  a  case.  The 
condition  of  such  children  would  generally  procure  for  them  tacit 
admission  to  the  school.  But  as  a  point  of  law,  children's  legal  resi- 
dence is  presumptively  with  their  father.  He  might  be  quite  able  to 
pay  for  their  tuition,  but  seek  to  procure  schooling  for  them  without 
cost,  where  he  paid  no  taxes.  Free  tuition  cannot  be  claimed  as  a 
Tight,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  legal  residence,  but  children 
should  always  have  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  not  a  girl  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  any  district  where  she 
may  be,  after  she  is  eighteen? 

A.  No,  in  this  regard  she  stands  in  the  same  relations  as  a  boy. 
Until  twenty-one,  her  legal  residence  is  presumptively  at  home,  un- 
less she  is  married. 

Q.  Can  the  chairman  of  a  district  meeting  vote  twice,  that  is,  after 
voting  once,  can  he  give  a  casting  vote,  if  there  is  a  tie? 

A.  Of  course  not.  He  is  simply  a  voter  in  the  chair,  and  votes 
like  the  rest.    He  has  no  casting  vote. 

Q.  Can  a  teller,  on  receiving  ballots  at  a  district  election,  throw 
oat  what  he  thinks  unlawful  ? 

A.  By  no  means.  He  or  any  other  elector  may  challenge  any  per- 
son offering  to  vote  who  is  believed  not  entitled  to  do  so.  If  the 
person  challenged  takes  the  oath,  his  ballot  must  be  accepted. 

Q.  Can  the  district  vote  to  have  German  taught  in  the  school? 
A.  This  is  left  to  the  board.    If  the  district  generally  desire  it,  this 
will  naturally  influence  the  decision  of  the  board. 

Q.  Must  a  county  superintendent  give  a  bond?  It  is  so  indicated 
in  the  index  to  the  revised  statutes,  but  I  cannot  find  any  such  law. 

A.  The  index  is  incorrect.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  that  a 
county  superintendent  shall  give  a  bond.  He  must  take  the  oath  of 
office,  as  provided  in  section  701,  but  no  bond  is  required  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  county  officers  named  in  chapter  XXXVII. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mb88R8.  I^DITOBS,  —  Is  there  such  a  county  as  Bax  Ax  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  used  to  be,  but  I  cannot  find  it  on  the  maps  to  which 
I  have  access.  Has  the  name  been  changed,  or  has  the  county  been  united  with 
another?  L.  B.  P. 

The  name  was  changed  to  Vernon,  perhaps  twenty.flve  years  ago.— 'Edb. 


In  the  sentence,  "  Lincoln  fell  by  the  hand  of  Booth,  in  what  voice  is  the  verb 
fell  ?  Our  county  superintendent  says  it  is  in  the  passive  voice.  I  think  it  is 
an  active  intransitive  verb,  without  voice.  L.  B.  P. 

It  is  an  intransitive  verb,  past  tense,  from  fall.  There  is  such  an  active  verb 
as  **  fell,"  to  strike  down.  This  verb  may  be  used  in  the  passive  voice.  In  thi^ 
case  the  sentence  would  read,  **  Lincoln  was  felled  by  the  hand  of  Booth." — Ene. 


Who  wants  rare  coins?  A  subscriber  writes:  "  Would  you  please  inform  me, 
if  possible,  as  to  the  most  profitable  way  to  get  rid  of  my  **  rare  money,"  especially 
pennies  of  1857-8.  

A  TEACHER  writes  of  a  source  of  annoyance  and  injury  in  this  wise: 
For  the  past  year  I  have  been  very  much  annoyed  by  finding,  when  I  arrived 
at  the  school  house,  several  of  my  little  pupils  in  the  room,  and  the  dirt  as  OUek 
as  a  fog.  I  have  had  on  several  occasions  to  take  them  out  doors  and  keep  them 
there  in  the  cold.  Now  I  am  told  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  janitress  to  sweep 
in  the  evening.  Tou  tell  us  in  your  Journal  to  be  very  carefUl  in  using  the 
chalk  on  the  blackboard.    Is  not  dust  as  bad  for  the  little  lungs?  CM. 


The  meaning  of  the  word  Chippewa  having  been  asked,  we  have  obtained  the 
following  answer  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Butterfield : 

The  word  otehipwej  ojebway,  odjihwa^  ojibway^  ojebeuoa  or  ojtbtoa,  is  very  generally 
corrupted  to  chtppewa,  it  means  a  parttcular  manner  of  utterance  or  peculiarity 
of  voice,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  say  "Otchipwe  Indians"  instead  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians;"  but  custom  has  now,  perhaps,  irrevocably  established  *^  Chip- 
pewa."   The  singular  is  "  Chippewa;"  plural,  •*  Chippewas." 


Bays  a  correspondent,  "Inclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  another  year.  The 
Journal  is  one  of  the  best  tools  I  have  to  accomplish  my  work.  Any  one  who 
will  not  sacrifice  one  hundred  cents  in  a  whole  year  for  it,  must  certainly  aim  at 
very  little  else  than  that  which  will  fill  his  own  purse." 

Says  another,  **  I  have  taken  a  number  of  different  educational  journals  during 
the  last  thirteen  years,  but  do  not  find  any  that  interests  me  as  much  as  our  home 
Journal." 


r 
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EDITORIAL. 


Thb  Weekly  BxposUor^  a  paper  issued  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  dishonors  itself  by 
publishiDg  and  evidently  approving,  in  its  columns,  a  long  article  in  which  a 
correspondent  ignorantly  criticises  and  grossly  misrepresents  the  language  used 
by  the  State  Superintendent  in  some  sentences  of  his  circular  on  the  compulsory 
education  law.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  injustice  comuMtted  by  this  paper,  as 
it  was  furnished  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  printed  circular  on  this  subject 
I^othing  so  tends  to  destroy  the  wholesome  influence  of  many  newspapers  in  this 
country,  and  to  make  them  positively  pernicious  in  their  teaching,  as  the  down- 
right stupidity  or  the  willful  misrepresentations  of  their  partisan  editors  and  the 
malicious  scribblers  of  their  defamatory  items. 

This  correspondent  states,  at  the  [outset,  that  *'  It  is  astonishing  that  he  [the 
State  Superintendent]  gives  his  advice  in  such  faulty  and  ungrammatical  lan- 
guage."    Then  follow  his  illustrations,  most  of  which  we  will  notice. 

He  sa3's,  in  referring  to  the  same  officer,  **  He  addresses  his  letter  to  •  District 
School  Boards,^  which  he  probably  intends  as  an  expression  equivalent 
to  *  School  District  ^oard«,*  which]  it  is  not,  any  move  ihdiXL  black  ladies*  stock- 
ings  means  ladies*  black  stockingsty  or  a  horse  chestnut  is  necessarily  a  chestnut 
horse.'^  We  will  not  pause  to  examine  the  mistakes  in  the  language  of  this 
writer,  farther  than  to  say  that  he  misspells  the  compound  word  school-district, 
violates  the  rhetorical  law  of  clearness  by  using  the  pronoun  **  which  "  referring 
to  different  antccedants  in  the  same  sentence,  and  indicates  confusion  of 
thought  by  the  use  of  "  it "  in  the  clause  "  which  it  is  not"  But  the  circular  of 
the  State  Superintendent  is  properly  addressed  to  district  school  boards,  and  not 
to  school-district  boards.  The  word  school  is  here  a  part  of  the  compound  noun 
school  boards,  and  district  is  an  adjective  modifying  this  noun.  Besides,  the 
expression  school -district  boards  conveys  only  a  portion  of  the  idea  covered  by 
the  words  district  school  boards.  If  this  correspondent  does  not  know,  a  little 
inquiry  will  enable  him  to  learn,  that  in  this  State  there  are  districts  organized 
for  school  purposes,  which  arc  not  school-districts  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  as  defined  by  Webster.  We  have  whole  towns  and  cities  forming 
single  districts,  as  well  as  divisions  of  a  town  or  city  forming  school-districts, 
*'  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools."  Our  district  system  for  maintaining 
public  schools  embraces  three  kinds  of  organizations,  the  township,  the  inde- 
pendent city,  and  the  primary  school -district;  and  the  boards  in  charge  of  all 
there  are  designated  as  district  scTiool  boards. 

The  next  illustration  is  as  follows :  **  The  first  paragraph  of  the  letter  contains 
this  sentence,  *  It  will  depend  largely  upon  you  whether  the  object  sought  by  this 
act  should  be  realized.''  The  italics  are  mine.  Largely  in  the  sense  of  much,  or 
greatly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  would  only  be  used  by  an  indifierent  writer.  Such 
a  use  of  the  word  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  writers  nor  by  Webster."  In  next 
to  the  last  sentence  given  above,  the  word  only^  associated  with  would  be  used, 
makes  nonsense ;  it  should  be  inserted  after  by,  and  the  phrase  would  then  read 
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by  only  an  indtferent  toriter.  As  only  now  stands  in  the  sentences  of  the  critiCi 
the  assertion  is  that  an  indifferent  writer  would  do  nothing  with  the  word 
largely,  except  to  use  it.  But  numerous  examples  from  the  works  of  our  standard 
authors,  can  be  cited  t#  prove  that  largely  is  correctly  used  in  the  circular.  It 
there  means  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  great  degree,  greatly.  This  is  its  second  use, 
as  the  authorities  show,  while  extensively  is  its  first,  and  in  a  great  quantity  is  its 
third.  In  our  best  works  on  English  synonyms,  largely  is  mentioned  before 
greatly f  under  the  sense  of  in  a  great  degree.    Shakespeare  says : 

'*  Our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
*0f  great  Northumberland.** 

This  correspondent  further  remarks  on  the  quotation  from  the  circular,  "The 
word  should  is  a  gross  mistake.  By  using  this  word  Mr.  Whitford  has,  in  reality, 
said  that  it  depended  upon  the  district  boards  whether  education  should  be  com- 
pulsory. The  legislature  has  already  decided  that  question,  and  enacted  that 
education  shall  be  compulsory.'^  The  State  Superintendent  in  his  circular  is 
here  misquoted.  He  uses  sJiall^  not  shauldy  before  the  words  be  realized.  It  passes 
our  understanding  how  any  one  who  has  the  ability  to  use  fairly  the  English 
language,  could  permit  himself  to  form  the  opinion  that  another  person  even 
with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  English  Syntax,  could  be  guilty 
of  this  and  other  crude  solecisms,  which  this  correspondent  attributes  to  the 
State  Superintendent.  Has  he  done  this  to  cast  odium  upon  the  compulsoiy 
education  law  ? 

Let  us  examine  another  item.  **  Mr.  Whitford^s  second  paragraph  reads  as 
follows:  *  The  most  convenient  method  I  can  make  the  observations  I  wish  to,  is 
to  append  them  to  the  several  sections  of  the  law.'  If  the  indulgent  reader  will 
insert  the  phrase  by  which  or  extend  some  similar  courtesy,  he  will  make  sense 
of  a  sentence  which  Mr.  Whitford  has  negligently  left  ungrammatical  and  sense- 
less." By  reference  to  the  circular,  several  thousand  copies  of  which  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  Stale,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  critic  mutilates  the  sen* 
tence  used  by  the  State  Superintendent,  who  says,  *  The  most  convenient  method 
in  which  I  can  make  the  observations,'  etc.  **  The  indulgent  reader,"  we  imagine^ 
is  likely  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  courtesy  in  the  expression  of  his  indignation 
at  such  misrepresentation  of  the  careful  statement  in  the  circular. 

This  correspondent  sets  up  another  man  of  straw,  against  which  he  sturdily 
.  directs  the  blows  of  his  fist.  He  says,  "  Mr.  Whitford's  third  paragraph  contalna 
this  sentence,  *As  any  such  person,  though  not  sustaining  the  relation  of  parent 
or  guardian  of  a  child  would  not  be  allowed  to  withhold  from  it  bodily  food  so 
he  must  not  neglect  his  education."  He  comments  on  this  sentence  as  follows: 
**A  person  does  not  sustain  the  relation  of  parent  of  a  child  but  to  a  child.  He 
sustains  the  relation  to  and  not  the  relation  of.  It  is  not  proper  to  call  a  child  it 
in  one  line,  and  speak  of  his  education  in  the  next  line."  It  is  diflicult  to  dis- 
cover the- motive  which  could  induce  this  writer  to  furnish,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Expositor  to  publish,  such  a  shameless  misquotation  of  Mr.  Whitford's 
language.  The  sentence  correctly  given  is  as  follows:  "As  any  such  person, 
though  not  sustaining  the  relation  of  parent  or  guardian  to  a  child,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  withhold  from  it  bodily  food,  so  he  must  not  neglect  its  education.** 
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The  constructioD  of  the  sentence  is  partially  hidden  by  this  critic,  in  not  insert- 
ing, as  is  done  in  the  circular,  the  coma  after  the  words  child  and  food.    Bat 
witness  the  assertion  that  the  State  Superintendent  uses  of  for  to  after  *'  parent  or 
guardian,"  and  his  for  its  before  "  education! " 
We  will  not  follow  farther  the  criticisms  of  this  writer. 


The  effort  should  be  made  throughout  the  State  this  coming  winter  to  induce 
the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  for  raising  annually  a  State  tax  toward  the  sup. 
port  of  our  common  schools.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  measure  have  been 
fully  presented  in  the  recent  annual  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  Wis- 
consin stands  in  the  unenviable  position  of  belonging  to  a  small  minority  of  the 
States  which  have  made  no  provision  for  such  a  tax.  Cheering  reports  in  favor 
of  this  law  come  from  many  parts  of  the  State.  To  aid  the  State  University 
and  the  free  high  schools,  a  general  tax  has  been  levied  for  several  years  upon 
the  property  of  our  citizens.  Why  should  not  all  the  departments  of  our  graded 
schools,  and  all  the  public  schools  in  the  country  districts  enjoy  the  same  ad* 
vantage  ?  

The  State  University  is  exhibiting  its  usual  prosperity.  At  least  ninety 
new  students  were  added  al  the  opening  of  the  present  term,  to  the  regular  col- 
lege classes.  The  enrollment  of  young  men  in  the  law  class,  reaches  sixty. five. 
The  following  article,  cut  from  the  State  JourncU,  shows  what  additions  are 
being  made  to  the  Washburn  Observatory : 

On  Observatory  Hill,  in  the  State  Universitv  grounds,  extensive  improvements 
are  in  progress.  Upon  the  east  end  of  the  VVashburn  Observatory,  an  addition 
is  being  built,  as  large  as  the  original  building,  and  of  a  similar  style  of  archi- 
tecture; in  this  new  structure,  will  be  located  Prof.  Watson's  library  and  his 
computing  instruments,  while  a  reception  room  and  computing  room  will  be  the 
special  features.  An  addition  of  the  same  size  and  style  will  be  projected  from 
the  west  end  of  the  Observatory,  next  year,  so  that  by  another  twelve  months  the 
institution  will  be  just  tliree  times  the  size  originally  planned;  the  western 
addition  will  be  devoted  to  an  extension  of  the  transit  instruments  A  small  ob- 
servatory, purely  for  class  instruction,  has  been  erected  by  Professor  Watson, 
across  the  carriage  drive  to  the  northeast  of  the  main  structure.  The  Professor 
desires  the  Observatory  proper,  with  its  magnificent  appointments,  now  on  hand 
and  being  manufactured  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  exclusive  use  in  his  planetary 
investigations,  —  hence  the  erection  of  a  class  observatory  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  principal  building. 

At  the  foot  of  the  first  hilUslope,  in  the  front  of  the  entrance  to  Washburn 
Observatory,  the  Professor  is  erecting,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Watson  Solar  Ob- 
servatory,  a  novelty  in  astronomical  investigation.  It  is  generally  known  that 
from  the  bottom  ot  a  deep  well  the  stars  can  be  plainly  seen,  at  bright  noonday. 
Upon  this  principle.  Professor  Watson  is  conducting  his  experiment;  a  cellar 
twenty  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  l>ot- 
tom  of  the  slope;  over  this,  a  fine  stone  building  is  heing  erected.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  powerful  ro> 
flectors  are  to  be  placed,  to  throw  rays  of  the  li^ht  down  a  large  tube  which 
ends  in  the  cellar,  where  the  observer  will  be  stationed.  This  method  of  minor 
reflection  is  an  invention  of  the  Professor's,  pure  and  simple,  and  is  the  result 
of  extended  individual  experiment  It  is  thought  that  by  this  means,  which  is 
in  effect  the  same  as  gazing  at  the  heavens  through  a  telescope  located  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  observations  of  the  sun  and  its  vicinity  can  be  taken,  better 
than  ever  heretofore  obtained.    This  experiment  of  Professor  Watson's  is  en- 
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tered  into,  because  of  his  strong  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  inter-Mercurial 
planet,  Vulcan,  the  existence  of  which  he  has  no  doubt  of,  being  particularly 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  an  observation  made  Iwo  years  ago,  during  the  total 
oclipse  of  the  sun.  If  at  all  successful  in  his  experiment,  the  Professor  will  no 
doubt  discover  other  planets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  wholly  unknown 
to  present  astronomy.  This  experimental  solar  observatory  is,  as  before  stated, 
being  built  at  Professor  Watson's  individual  expense;  the  work  on  the  building 
is  being  done  by  the  day,  under  his  own  supervision;  it  will  cost,  exclusive  of 
any  instruments  or  internal  fitting,  nearly  $3,000. 


The  Nokth  American  Review  for  August  opened  with  a  most  interesting 
subject.  About  forty  years  ago  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens  published  two  works  on 
Central  America  and  Soutliern  Mexico.  So  eager  was  the  public  to  obtain 
information  in  regard  to  numerous  ruins  of  ancient  cities  which  he  described, 
that  though  each  of  the  works  comprised  two  expensive  volumes,  ten  editions  of 
the  first  work  were  sold  within  three  months,  and  the  success  of  the  second  was 
quite  as  remarkable.  Other  travelers,  American  and  European,  have  visited  the 
ruins  and  have  written  deeply  interesting  volumes  in  regard  to  their  immense 
4irchitectural  monuments,  their  elaborate  decorations,  their  singular  uninter. 
pretcd  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphic  tablets,  but  as  yet  no  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  origin  of  the  people  who  built  these  cities.  All  the  knowledge  we  can 
ever  expect  to  obtain  of  the  history  of  these  people  must  be  drawn  from  the 
ruins.  Recently  a  well-equipped  expedition  has  been  despatched  to  Central 
America,  charged  with  the  work  of  systematically  searching  for  everything  that 
may  tend  to  place  within  the  domain  of  history  the  facts  connected  with  a  peo- 
ple whose  career  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  general 
development  of  the  world's  civilization.  The  founders  of  these  cities  were  our 
predecessors  on  this  continent;  their  peculiar  civilization  and  their  aesthetic 
development  are  of  the  highest  interest  as  regards  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
man  himself;  their  history  is,  in  fact,  the  first  chapter  of  the  general  history  of 
the  American  continent.  Though  we  are  not  the  lineal  descendants  of  these 
builders  of  cities  that  must  have  rivaled  even  Babylon  and  Nineveh  in  some  of 
their  architectural  features,  the  results  of  their  culture  have  been  left  to  our  safe 
keeping,  and  from  these  results  it  is  evidently  our  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
gather  the  materials  for  filling  up  the  unwritten  first  chapter  of  our  own  history. 
A  full  account  of  the  explorations  of  the  party  comprising  the  expedition  is 
being  published  from  month  to  month  in  the  North  American  Review^  with  illus- 
trations  of  the  most  important  objects  discovered. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Memorial  Recoud  op  the  Fathers  op  Wisconsin.  With  a  History  of  Early 
Settlement  in  Wisconsin.  By  H.  A.  Tenney  and  David  Atwood.  Madison: 
D.  Atwood.    (See  Advertisement.) 

This  volume  will  be  greeted  with  much  interest  by  many  besides  the  living 
pioneers  of  the  stale  and  their  descendants.  Great  pains  have  evidently  been 
taken  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  those  who  first  introducod  our 
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American  civilization  into  this  fair  domain  known  as  Wisconsin,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  state  institutions  and  government.  The  names  of  not  a  few 
of  these  pioneers  and  first  builders  will  be  inscribed  indeed  upon  the  pages  of 
general  history,  but  this  timely  volume  will  keep  green  in  the  memory  of  com- 
ing  generations,  many  men,  who  if  not  conspicuous,  are  nevertheless  most 
worthy  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  sacrifices  and 
their  labors.  The  narratives  and  sketches  appear  to  have  been  drawn  with  great 
impartiality  as  well  as  fidelity,  and  the  book  may  be  recommended  not  only  to 
the  general  reader,  as  one  of  great  interest,  but  to  teachers,  as  a  most  usef\il 
adjunct  in  giving  instructions  in  the  geography,  history,  and  constitution  of  the 
State.  The  literary  and  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  most  creditable 
to  all  concerned. 

An  Exposition  op  the  Constitution  op  the  United  States.  By  A.  O. 
Wright,  author  of  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin."  Mad- 
ison :     David  Atwood.    (See  Advertisement.) 

The  complete  and  thorough  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wright  prepared  his  Expo- 
sition of  our  State  Constitution,  which  has  been  some  years  in  use  in  our 
schools,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  that  the  present  work  has  been  equally  well  pre- 
pared, and  the  two  books  furnish  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  text-books  on 
the  Constitutions,  for  our  common  schools.  All  young  persons,  before  they  leave 
school,  should  learn  something  of  the  structure  and  functions  aod  relations  of 
our  double  form  of  government,  state  and  national,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  country,  and  teachers  may  do  much,  not  only  to 
promote  political  intelligence  but  to  enkindle  and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism; without  which  our  free  institutions  cauuot  be  perpetuated. 

Exhibition  Days.  By  Mrs.  Mary  B.  C.  Slade,  editor  of  "  Good  Times."  Bos. 
ton :  Henry  A.  Young  &  Co.,  128  pp.  16mo. 

This  is  a  superior  collection  of  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Songs,  Charades,  Tab- 
leaux, Plays,  etc.,  for  school  or  parlor,  and  will  be  found  very  attractive  to  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  children  and  young  folks. 

Hand-Book  of  the  New  Gross  Globe.  By  H.  H.  Gross.  Chicago:  A.  H.  An- 
drews &  Co. 

This  little  manual  contains  about  all  of  Mathematical  Geography  that  is  needed 

in  our  schools.    It  is  especially  useful  of  course  in  connection  with  the  Gross 

Globe,  but  can  be  made  useful  with  any  globe.    Mr.  Gross,  by  much  study  and 

practice,  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  globes,  has  the  whole  matter, 

both  figuratively  and  literally,  at  his  fingers  ends. 

Practical  Lessons  in  English.  By  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools  in 
Detroit,  Mich.    New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Prof.  Sill,  by  his  little  book  on  Grammar,  published  some  years  ago,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  simplifying  the  study  and  making  it  more  prac* 
tical.  The  key  note  to  his  plan  is  "the  omission  of  non-essentials."  And  he 
further  proceeds  upon  the  obvious  fact,  though  it  is  one  that  compilers  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  seem  very  slow  to  recognize,  that  the  English  language  is  com- 
paratively  devoid  of  inflections,  and  that  to  apply  to  it  the  nomenclature  and 
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system —  the  elaborate  grammar,  of  a  highly  inflected  language  like  the  Latin, 
is  not  only  absurd,  but  a  great  waste  of  time.  The  reform  in  this  matter  is  slow, 
but  will  come  in  the  end. 

Kendall's  Lunar  Telltjric  GiiOBE,  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Furniture  Company,  34,  36,  Madison,  St.,  Chicago,  and  is  not  only 
yery  ingenious,  but  comparatively  inexpensive.  By  means  of  the  different  ad- 
justments of  the  instrument,  can  be  shown  the  earth's  motion  around  the  sun, 
change  of  seasons,  variableness  in  length  of  day  and  night,  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  through  the  zodiac,  six  mouths  night  and  six  months  day  at  the  poles, 
winter  solstice, summer  solstice,  and  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinox;  also  the 
phases  of  the  moon  for  each  night  of  the  lunar  month,  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  as  more  or  less  vertical,  commonly  designated  a  wet  or  dry  moon,  the 
causes  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  influence  of  gravitation  and 
rotation 'On  the  tides  in  the  ocean,  etc,  etc.  The  prices  vary,  according  to  size 
and  mountings,  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  dollars.  Mr.  J.  A.  Bowyer,  who  is 
about  introducing  the  globe,  in  this  state,  gave  us  the  other  day  a  very  satisfac- 
tory exhibition  of  its  merits.    It  has  been  very  extensively  introduced  in  Indiana. 

The  leading  article  in  the  North  American  Review  fur  November  is  by  the 
Hon  William  Beach  Lawrence,  and  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  It  is  shown  that  under  our  Con- 
stitution  the  Executive  is  vested  with  powers  far  greater  than  those  possessed  by 
the  king  in  a  limited  monarchy.  The  amplitude  of  the  Presideni's  constitutional 
powers  is  best  seen  from  the  history  of  the  war  of  secession,  as  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, without  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  Congress,  declared  the  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports,  and  called  into  service  for  three  years  a  volunteer  army  of 
upward  of  42,000  men.  The  author  foresees  danger  to  the  permanence  of  our 
republican  institutions,  resulting  both  from  the  vastness  of  these  powers  and 
from  the  existing  methods  of  choosing  Presidents,  and  thinks  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  Constitution  is  imperatively  demanded.  In  the  same  number  of 
the  Review,  Bishop  W.  C.  Doane  points  out  the  advantages  of  free  religious  dis- 
cussion ;  even  "  the  blasphemy  of  irreligious  discussion,"  he  thinks,  works  the 
glory  of  God.  The  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair  writes  of  "  The  Republican  Party 
as  it  was  and  is."  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  of  slavery,  the  mis- 
sion of  that  party  was  accomplished,  and  since  the  death  of  Lincoln  its  career 
has  been  one,  he  contends,  of  usurpation  and  centralization.  M.  Desire  Chamay 
contributes  the  third  of  his  valuable  illustrated  papers  on  "The  Ruins  of  Central 
America."  The  other  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Bevimo  are  "  The  Nicaragua 
Route  to  the  Pacific,"  by  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Ammen;  "The  Coming  Revision 
of  the  Bible,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby;  "Recent  European  Publica 
tions,"  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Crane;  and  finally  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  Political  Situa- 
tion from  a  Financial  Standpoint,"  designed  to  show  how  the  business  interests 
ofthe  country  would  be  compromised  by  a  change  from  a  Republican  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration  of  the  general  government.  This  document  is  signed  by 
over  twenty  ot  the  heaviest  capitalists  of  New  York.  The  Review  is  five  dollars 
a  year.    Address  "  The  North  American  Review,  New  York,  N.  Y." 
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THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

Ere  this  reaches  its  readers,  the  long  agony  will  be  over,  and  the  campaign  of 
1880,  among  the  things  that  are  ended.  For  nearly  a  whole  year  the  public 
mind  has  been  held  under  more  or  less  tension, — first,  with  the  loug  race  for  the 
nominations,  and  later,  with  the  direct  contest  of  the  parties.  The  pecuniary 
cost  of  the  campaign  must  be  estimated  in  jnillions  of  dollars  —  say,  ten  millions. 
The  cost  in  nervous  wear  and  tear,  and  in  the  derangement  and  obstruction  of 
business  and  other  labors,  is  something  incalculable.  Does  it  pay?  If  the 
country  had  to  be  saved  only  once  in  six  years,  instead  of  four,  would  there  not 
be  a  clear  gain  once  in  every  twelve  years  of  a  whole  year  of  quietude  and  moral 
prosperity  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  this  country  had  too  much  politics  under  the 
present  system. 

A  political  campaign  may  smother  all  other  forms  of  social  activity,  but  it 
cannot  quiet  the  winds  of  heaven.  On  October  14th  and  15th  occurred  one  of 
the  most  notable  storms,  for  the  time  of  year,  on  record.  Starting  probably  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  beyond  Denver,  it  swept  northwestward  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
spending  its  greatest  fury  upon  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  where  the  railroads  were 
blockaded  and  great  suffering  produced  by  the  heavy  fall  of  snow.  On  the  lakes, 
much  damage  was  done  to  shipping,  and  the  steamer  Alpena  went  down  in  Lake 
Michigan  with  all  on  board.  The  loss  on  the  Lakes  is  estimated  at  93  lives  and 
half  a  million  dollars. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  recent  event  is  the  inauguration  of  an  English  colony 
in  Tennessee.  The  founder  is  the  famous  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby."  The  new  colony,  named  Rugby,  is  to  be  a  practical  experi- 
ment in  the  line  of  what  is  called  Co-operation.  As  a  socialistic  experiment  of  a 
very  promising  type,  it  will  be  watched  with  interest 

Among  the  deaths  of  the  month  are  those  of  Chief  Justice  Ryan  of  this  state, 
and  Lydia  Maria  Child,  the  authoress. 

THE  MOJ^TH  ABROAD. 

Irish  affairs  are  again  of  a  character  to  excite  painful  interest.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Lord  Mountmorris,  a  landlord,  and  other  acts  of  violence,  indicate  a  des- 
perate  mood  in  the  tenantry;  and  the  prospect  that  the  government  will  feel 
compeled  to  adopt  severe  repressive  measures,  adds  gloom  to  the  whole  situation. 

Dulcigno  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  in 
any  other  hands  very  soon.  First,  the  Turks  content  themselves  with  promising 
to  surrender  it;  second,  the  Albanians  are  determined  that  it  shall  not  be  ceded. 
And  Montenegro  still  waits.  It  certainly  seems  to  an  uninitiated  American 
spectator  as  if  the  Sultan  had  decidedly  out-witted  and  non-plussed  the  Great 
Powers.  The  combined  fleets  promenaded  before  Dulcignc»  according  to  pro- 
gramme; but  the  only  visible  result,  thus  far,  is  the  multiplicity  of  trivial  dis- 
patches that  have  helped  to  fill  the  daily  papers. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  unfinished  Cologne  Cathedral.    Well,  it  is  no 
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longer  unfinislied.  Begun  in  1250  A.  D.,  the  work  went  on  until  1509,  when  it 
come  to  a  stand.  In  1830,  it  was  resumed  and  carried  on  to  completion.  It  has 
recently  been  dedicated  with  great  ceremony.  This  cathedral  is  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  Gothic  edifice  in  the  world.  It  is  511  feet  long,  231  feet  broad, 
and  the  toweis  are  511  feet  high.    Its  cost  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

A  NEW  NATION. 

How  many  general  readers,  or  even  teachers,  realize  that  within  our  own  gen- 
eration a  new  nation  has  been  added  to  the  European  family? 

In  southeastern  Europe,  on  the  north^side  of  the  Danube,  between  ita  mouth  { 

and  the  river  Theiss,  lay  the  ancient  Koman*  province  of  Dacia.  Though  held 
under  subjection  with  difQculty,  and  always  tlie  source  of  concern  to  its  Roman 
conquerors,  its  population  nevertheless  received  a  Latin  admixture  and  impress, 
which  it  retains  to  the  present  day. 

In  modern  times  this  region  has  comprised  the  three  principalities  or  prov- 
inces of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Transylvania,  in  all  of  which  the  people 
have  a  common  character,  and  a  language  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  more 
closely  resembles  its  mother  Latin,  than  does  any  other  of  the  Romance  tongues. 

The  westernmost  province  of  the  three,  Transylvania,  belongs  to  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  is  separated  from  the  two  eastern  provinces  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains. 

For  the  past  hundred  years,  through  the  influence  of  Russia,  the  two  eastern 
provinces,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  have  been  gradually  approaching  a  state  of 
united  independence,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  reached  at  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War.  By  various  interventions,  Russia  had  freed  these 
provinces  from  the  Turkish  domination,  but{had  at  the  same  time  brought  them 
under  its  own  partial  control. 

At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  however,  through  the  good  offices  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  they  were  withdrawn  in  a  measure  from  the  Russian  protectorate,  and 
formally  united  as  a  qwisi  independent  state,  under  the  name  of  Roumania,  in 
1861.  The  object  of  this  move  was  to  form  a  Latin  barrier  against  the  great 
Slavic  predominance  on  the  East. 

Roumania,  lying  as  it  does  between  Turkey  and  southwestern  Russia,  natur- 
ally became  the  scene  of  excitement  during  the  late  Russo-Turkish  War,  in 
1877,  and  gave  much  needed  assistance  to  the  Russian  army  at  the  capture  of 
Plevna.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  portion  of  its  territory  was  taken  by  Russia^ 
but  it  received,  in  return,  the  district  known  as  the  Eobrudja. 

The  first  Prince  of  Roumania,  Alexander  Conza,  was  succeeded,  in  1866,  by 
Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  a  scion  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  a  fact  that  be- 
comes of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the  late  alliance  of  Germany  and 
Austria  against  Russian  interests. 

Much  importance  is  attached,  in  European  political  circles,  to  a  recent  report 
that  Roumania  has  entered  the  Austro  Germanic  alliance,  and  is  to  be  i-ecog- 
nized  by  those  powers  henceforth  as  a  full  kingdom.  If  true,  this  is  an  import- 
ant step;  not  because  it  gives  "Prince  Charles  the  title  of  King,  but  because  ll 
finally  detaches  the  new  nation  from  Russian  alliance,  and  makes  it  henceforth 
a  more  important  factor  in  European  polttics. 
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NOTES. 


SrPT.  Rathbun,  of  Baffalo  county,  wrltce 
that  he  has  had,  at  his  fall  examloatlons,  a 
larger  proportion  of  applicants  for  second 
grade  certificates  than  heretofore. 

J.  W.  Salter,  of  West  Bond,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  the  principal  of  the  public  school  at 
Unity,  Marathon  county.  A  free  high  school 
is  being  organized  at  that  place. 

SUPT.  McClsabt.  of  Pierce  county,  writes 
that  ^*  candidates  examined  for  certificates, 
are  doing  very  much  better  work  this  fall. 
They  got  thoroughly  aroused  last  spring." 

Bond's  SUff-Ruled  Writing  Books  have 
been  recommended  for  introduction  m  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools,  by  the  committee  on 
Course  of  Study  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
that  city. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed 
Mr.  Wm.  E.  Barker,  principal  of  ihe  high 
school  at  Pepin,  the  county  superintendent 
of  school  in  the  place  of  J.  U.  Rounds,  who 
died  October  13th. 

Prop.  F.  O.  Burdtck.  the  former  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Geneva,  has  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  Big  Foot  Academy  at  Wal- 
worth, lie  Is  assisted  by  Miss  May  Whitford, 
of  UticA,  Dane  county. 

We  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Fennlmore, 
Grant  coanty,  have  voted  to  establish  a  free 
high  Bcho<il  in  their  district.  This  is  good 
news.  How  m-  ny  other  small  villages  In  the 
state  are  moving  in  this  direction  ? 

Prop.  Graham  writes: 

**  We  had  a  very  excellent  institute  at  Ch11« 
ton,  seventy-three  enrolled,  and  all  workers, 
only  two  who  had  not  at  some  time  attended 
either  a  high  school  or  a  normal  school.'* 

SuPT.  Mahonbt,  of  Kenosha  conuty,  says 
the  work  done  at  the  last  insiitute  at  Salem 
has  never  been  excelled  in  the  county.  At 
the  close  of  t  he  institute,  the  teachers  pre- 
sented Prof.  Salisbury  with  an  elegant  silver 
ice  pitcher  and  cup. 

SuPT.  RicujfOND,  of  Trempealeau  county, 
writes: 

**  We  have  a  county  association  which,  I 
think,  will  become  an  important  feature  in 
our  school  system  and  school  work.  It  cer 
tainly  will  create  a  strong  and  favorable  pub- 
lic opinion  in  our  counly--a  spirit  which  is 
much  ne.ded.'' 


The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed  the 
Board  of  Exanilners  for  Teachers'  State  Cer- 
tificates next  \ ear,  as  follows;  Supt.  James 
T.  Lunn,  Chairman,  Ironton,  Sauk  county; 
Prof.  Jesse  B.  Thayer,  of  Klvcr  Falls;  and 
Prof.  £.  Barton  Wood,  of  Oshkosh. 

A  SCHOOL-DISTRICT  clcrk  in  a  brief  note 
makes  twenty  mistakes  in  spelling,  as  fol- 
lows: Whay  (way),  ar,  everry,  i  (I),  fernished, 
dos  (does),  whant  (want),  aind  (aint),  rased, 
par  (part),  augh  (ought),  satcsfled,  tha  (they), 
abel,  regester.  Just  (just),  superin tender, 
semes,  piano  (plain),  locks  (looks). 

Prop.  Miller,  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Waukesha,  writes: 

"  School  is  full.  There  are  more  In  attend- 
ance than  ever  before,  and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  have  come  to  us  from  Carroll  college. 
There  are  Ti  registered  in  my  room,  and 
about  850  In  the  whole  school.  Prospects  are 
bright  for  a  good  year's  work." 

SuPT.  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Iowa  county,  writes 
in  respect  to  the  late  institute  at  Dodgeville: 
'*It  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  work  was  somewhat  novel  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  county  teachers,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  hard  work  to  get  up  any  inter- 
est, but  it  was  not  long  before  they  took  hold 
of  the  work,  and  seemed  to  do  it  understand- 
ingly." 

SuPT.  Nash,  of  Wood  county,  writes:  "Our 
institute  was  a  complete  success  — so  har- 
monious and  friendly  that  all  thought  it  a 
pleasure  to  study  and  work  undrr  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  weather  was  the  loveliest 
of  the  sea<on,  and  the  daily  average  was 
greatly  increased  thereby,  reaching  thirty- 
seven  for  the  entire  institute,  the  total  enroll- 
ment being  forty-eight.'* 

In  1879,  France  spent  $12,000,000.  or  about 
12.70  for  every  pupil  in  her  elementary  schools ; 
Germany,  $28,000,000,  or  nearly  $5  for  every 
pupil;  Switzerland,  $1,741,6)%  or  a  little  over 
$4  for  every  pupil ;  Denmark,  $),OXi,000,  or  a 
little  over  $4  for  every  pupil;  Belgium, 
^,000,000,  or  nearly  |6  for  every  pupil;  the 
Netherlands,  |3,0ti3,617,  or  |7  for  every  pupil; 
Spain,  15,000,000,  or  |8  for  every  pupil. 

An  enterprising  book-seller  in  the  State 
writes :  *"  I  received  a  sample  of  Lunn's  Wis- 
consin School  Register,''  from  Hon.  David 
Atwood,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
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I  have  sold  school  registers  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  I  have  never  found  anything  like 
the  Wisconsin  Register.  I  shall  do  the  best 
I  can  to  put  it  into  every  school  that  I  deal 
with,  in  place  of  all  others/* 

On  the  5th  ult.,  the  State  Superintendent 
appointed  Chas.  F.  Harding,  Esq..  the  former 
principal  of  the  Mazomanle  high  school,  as 
the  Superintendent  of  the  second  district  of 
Dane  county,  in  the  place  of  M.  S.  Frawley, 
who  takes  charge  of  a  graded  school  in  the 
city  of  Eau  Claire.  Mr.  Harding's  term  of 
office  continues  until  his  successor  is  chosen 
in  November  at  the  general  election. 

The  Spike  of  September  21  st,  says ;  **  Lake 
Mills  schools  took  the  following  premiums 
at  the  county  fair:  First  and  second  on  State 
map,  first  and  second  on  county  map  without 
statistics,  first  on  penmanship,  first  and  sec- 
ond on  pencil  drawings,  second  on  drawing  of 
school-house,  first  on  botanical  collection, 
first  on  graduating  essay,  and  first  on  general 
exhibition.  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  show* 
ing  for  our  schools,  and  speaks  well  for  both 
teachers  and  scholars.** 

Tai  institute  at  Maiden  Rock,  Pierce 
county,  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  Fir^t,  That  we,  the  teachers  who 
have  attended  the  infttitote  at  Maiden  Hock, 
tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Prof.  J.  T.  Luun, 
for  his  efforts  in  our  behalf,  especially  for 
means  of  making  primary  reading  and  history 
attractive,  and  for  an  iusighi  into  the  Kinder- 
garten work. 

Second,  That  we  owe  special  thanks  to 
Snpt.  Mc'leary.  for  his  endeavors  to  improve 
the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  we  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  aid  In  raising  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  the  conuty. 

Wx  stated  last  month,  on  what  we  deemed 
good  authority,  thai  F.  M.  Washburn,  form- 
erly pincipal  of  the  Elroy  Seminary,  had  been 
engaged  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Evansville 
Seminary.  We  are  informed  by  him  that  he 
is  the  pastor  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 
of  the  latter  place,  and  that  Prof.  J.  C.  Cole- 
man, of  New  York,  is  the  principal  in  charge 
of  the  Seminary,  and  is  assisted  by  two  lady 
teachers.  He  says:  ^'^The  school  opens  very 
prosperously,  and  we  bespeak  for  the  institu- 
tion a  degree  of  prosperity  not  heretofore 
realized.  *' 

Thk  institute  at  Alma,  Buffalo  county,  at 
the  close  of  its  sessions,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolvedy  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to 
all  who  took  an  aciivo  part  in  conducting  the 
Institute,  especially  Prof.  Thayer  and  iSupt. 
Rath  bun. 

Res'flved^  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  Seller,  ex-8upt.  Kesslnger,  Mr.  Harper, 
and  Judge  Finkelnburg,  for  the  beneficial  and 


entertaining  lectures  delivered  during  ov 
evening  sessions. 

Resolved^  That  we  request  Snpt.  Rathbnn 
to  use  his  infiuence  to  secure  Prof.  Tuayer  to 
conduct  our  future  institutes. 

SuPT.  Gbooam,  who  conducted  the  institute 
at  Appleton,  writes: 

*^Our  institute  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
We  enrolled  about  seventy  teachers,  the  great 
minority  of  whom  seemed  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  a  one  week*s  work;  but  five  dayi 
is  too  short  a  time  to  make  much  lasting  im- 
pression. Owing  to  the  moving  of  the  court 
house,  it  became  necessary,  after  the  first 
day,  to  hold  our  sessions  in  the  high  school 
room ;  and  much  of  whatever  success  attended 
our  work  is  due  to  Prof.  R.  H.  Schmidt,  who 
ably  assisted  in  both  grammar  and  arlthm*' 
tic." 

C.  A.  BuBLBW  writes  to  the  State  Superinten- 
dent,  under  date  of  October  6,  from  Bloomer, 
Chippewa  county,  where  he  taught  last  year: 
"  Our  people  have  organized  a  free  high  school 
here,  and  I  am  at  work  arranging  a  course  of 
study  for  your  approval.  The  wants  of  this 
school  are  peculiar,  and  therefore  the  course 
for  the  high  school  cannot  be  very  extended. 
There  has  been  quite  an  important  change  in 
the  niinris  of  our  people  in  the  past  year.  Oar 
school-house  has  been  repaired,  the  grounds 
have  been  put  In  order,  an  additional  teacher 
has  been  employed,  so  that  educational  mat- 
ters have  a  better  outward  appearance  than 
heretofore.  The  year's  work  opens  with 
hope." 

Soft.  Millard,  of  Marquette  county* 
writes,  respecting  his  Institute  held  at  Prince- 
ton: **Prof.  Salisbury  did  excellent  work 
for  us  here,  and  all  are  well  satisfied  with 
their  progress.  He  made  many  friends  who 
will  give  him  a  cordial  welcome,  should  we 
be  privileged  to  have  him  sent  to  us  again. 
The  county  normal,  conducted  by  myself 
commenced  August  23d,  and  continued  until 
September  SOth,  with  an  enrollment  of  08. 
We  organized  a  body,  to  be  known  as  **Th« 
Green  Lake  County  Teachers*  Association.** 
Our  meetings  arc  to  be  held  monthly.  The 
first  occurs  the  last  Saturday  in  November, 
at  Princeton.  We  are  in  hopes  to  have  a  gen- 
eral turn-out  among  the  teachers.** 

The  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  SUte  Unlvei^ 
sity  for  the  current  year,  have  been  appointed 
as  follows:  StcUe  <U  large^ChtLtlet  H.  Bann, 
Esq.,  La  Crosse ;  Geo.  U.  Noyes,  Esq.,  Mil- 
waukee; Pres.  W.  D.  Parker,  River  Falls; 
and  for  the  Congre9hion<il  DUlricU  —  first, 
T.  W.  Haight,  Esq.,  Waukesha ;  second,  Snpt 
Wm.  H.  Rohr,Watertown;  third,  Hon.  J.  B. 
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Treat,  Monroe;  fifth,  J.  H.  Mead,  Sheboygan; 
sixth,  Cha9.  E.  Vromau,  Esq.,  Green  Bay; 
seventh.  Prof.  H.  S.  Baker,  River  Falls; 
eighth,  B.  W.  James,  Esq.,  Marathon. 

The  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents were  designated  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Board  of  Visitors:  Hon.  W.  E.  Car- 
ter, Platteville;  L.  B.  Sale,  Esq.,  Oreen  Bay; 
and  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Paul,  Milwaukee. 

In  tbn  tbars,  the  increase  in  attendance 
of  the  children  upon  the  public  schools  in 
Milwaukee  has  been  5,369;  and  upon  the  pri- 
vate schools,  1,690.  Last  year  the  total  at 
tendance  upon  the  former  was  13,897,  and  upon 
the  lattor,  7,291.  Of  all  the  children  of  school 
age  in  the  city,  the  percentage  of  attendance 
upon  both  kinds  was  .55.  That  is  16^354  out 
of  3^,144  did  not  attend  school.  In  18T0,  the 
percentage  of  attendance  was  .69;  in  1876,  it 
was  .52;  and  in  1879,  it  was  .56.  Out  of  9,1&9 
children  between  16  and  20  years  of  age,  only 
842  were  taught  in  the  public  schoold.  In 
this  last  statement  the  returns  from  the  tenth 
ward  are  not  included. 

The  National  Journal  of  Education 
says  the  wide-awake  Vermont  teachers  have 
taken  an  important  step  in  the  formation  of 
what  is  styled  a  College  of  Teachen^  Into 
which  will  be  admitted  such,  and  such  only 
as  are  qualified  and  expect  to  make  teaching 
a  profession.  Wo  are  glad  to  Fce  such  indica- 
tions of  progr'  ss  among  our  brethren  in  New 
Bngland.  Our  first  cffbrt  should  be  to  estab- 
lish certain  standards  of  attainments  to  enter 
oar  gnild,  as  do  the  members  of  the  bar  and 
medicine,  and  then  hold  all  new  comers  to 
the  tests  imposed.  We  shall  thus  rid  onr- 
aelves  of  the  incompetents,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  fairer  field  for  the  competents. 

The  son  of  Supt.  Rounds,  of  Pepin  county, 
wrote  under  date  of  October  11th:  '*My  fath- 
er was  taken  violently  111  Friday  last  —  has 
been  growing  worse  since,  and  at  prosenc 
writing  there  are  no  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
His  mtnd  is  perfectly  clear,  and  he  wishes  to 
be  remembered  to  you  and  several  other  edu- 
cational gentlemen.  Ue  is  passing  away  as 
he  has  lived  lor  many  years,  steadfast  in  faith, 
folly  trusting  in  a  risen  and  glorified  Savior.^* 
Under  date  of  October  14th,  his  son  writes : 
**  Father  died  yesterday.  He  was  unconscious 
abont  twenty  hours  previous  to  his  death.^^ 
Snpt.  Rounds  was  serving  on  his  third  term. 
He  also  held  for  a  nnmber  of  years  the  office 
of  county  treasurer.  In  New  York  State  as 
well  as  in  Wisconsin,  he  had  taught  many 
jeaisin  the  public  schools.  A  faithful  and 
conscientious  ofilcer  has  fallen  in  the 
ranks. 


Supt.  Buel,  of  Dane  county,  writes  under 
date  of  October  29 :  *^  Our  institute  closed  to- 
day. This  is  the  first  two  weeks'  institute 
ever  held  in  Dane  county.  The  number  en- 
rolled was  81 ;  the  average  attendance  was  68. 
Although  the  work  done  was  primary  in  its 
nature,  the  teachers  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  throughout,  and  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  instruction  this  year  has 
supplied  a  want  lung  felt.  The  question  of 
grading  our  country  schools  was  brought 
prominently  before  them.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have,  in  the  past,  roughly  graded  their 
schools;  and  with  such  help  as  we  were  able 
to  give  them,  I  think  they  will  be  able  to 
grade  them  mure  systematically.  The  insti- 
tute was  in  every  sense  a  success.'^ 

Tub  Boards  of  Visitors  for  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  the  current  year,  have  been 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  aa 
follows : 

PlaltevilU  — Prof.  D.  B.  Frankenberger, 
Madison;  Prof.  W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Mil- 
waukee; and  Supt.  David  D.  Parsons,  of 
Richland  Center. 

Whitewater  —  Lewis  A.  Proctor,  of  Milwaa- 
kee;  Prof.  George  Beck,  of  Platteville;  and 
Prof.  Carlos  A.  Kenaston,  of  ^ipon. 

0«A/bMA  — Prof.  Arthur  A.  Miller,  of  Wau- 
kesha; Miss  Betsey  M.  Clapp,  of  New  Rich- 
mond, St.  Croix  county;  and  Linus  B.  Sale, 
Esq.,  of  Green  Bay. 

liiver  Falls  — l^Tot.  R  W.  Burton,  of  Janes- 
villc;  Prof.  Robt.  Graham,  of  Oshkosh;  and 
Supt.  J.  C.  Rathbun,  of  Alma,  Buffalo  county. 

Prof.  A.  F.  North  writes  as  follows,  under 
date  of  September  27th,  in  respect  to  the  in- 
stitute at  Shawano,  which  he  conducted: 

^'This  was  in  some  respects  the  most  re- 
markable institute  I  ever  held,  there  being 
but  one  case  of  tardiness,  and  that  but  a  few 
moments.  The  reguitirity  in  attendance  is 
equally  worthy  of  notice.  The  scheme  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  committee  that  prep;ired 
it.  It  seemed  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  teach- 
ers. Almost  every  member  of  the  institute 
personally  and  individually  expressed  to  me 
his  sense  of  the  benefii  derived  ft-om  it. 
The  tru^  key  has  been  struck  —  how  to 
awaken  mind  in  the  use  of  the  various 
branches  taiighl  in  our  common  schools,  and 
make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  a  pleas- 
ure —  "  the  sober  certainty  of  making  bliss." 
The  good  people  of  Shawano  seemed  inter- 
ested in  our  work,  and  graced  our  meetings 
every  day  with  their  presence." 

Tub  Evening  Wisconsin  says  in  reference 
to  the  Speiicerian  Business  college  of  that 
city:    *'This  widelyrknownand  popular  Mil* 
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waukee  Instltntion,  now  entering  upon  Its 
eighteenth  year  of  mcst  neefal  and  success- 
fttl  work^  is  represented  by  thonsands  in  bnsi- 
nees  and  public  life  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  instiiation  and  training.  The 
practical  nsefnlness  of  the  Spencerian  Col- 
lege is  more  and  more  proven  by  the  ripening 
experience  of  the  army  of  yonng  business 
men  whom  It  has  educated.  I:  is  they  who 
are  now  coming  to  the  front,  and  are  to  wield 
onr  great  business  interests.  In  preparing 
themselves  to  assume  these  responsibilities, 
and  carry  forward  the  business  enterprises 
upon  which  depend  the  future  greatness  of 
Milwaukee  and  tributary  country,  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  the  instruction  and  training 
which  they  received  at  the  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College  is  a  most  important  factor  upon 
which  depend  the  success  with  which  they 
will  be  enabled  to  handle  these  vast  inter- 
ests." 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  is  doing  a  valuable  work  in  gradu- 
ally introducing  a  system  of  graded  instruc- 
tion for  the  country  district  schools  of  that 
State.  Of  course,  the  preparation  of  a  graded 
system  of  instruction  for  district  schools  is 
one  of  great  dAcacy,  though  not  an  impossi- 
bility. Half  the  district  schools  of  our  coun- 
try are  mined  by  the  lndl8position  or  incapa- 
elty  of  their  teachers  to  introduce  order  in  the 
midst  of  confusion.  The  improved  methods 
of  education  greatly  facilitate  this  work,  as, 
in  several  directions,  valuable  oral  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  united  school.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  practice,  especially  In  small 
country  schools,  to  introduce  frequent  gen- 
eral exercises.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
children  on  the  higher  seats  will  get  too  much 
drill  in  the  elementary  region  of  every  study, 
while  the  beginners  will  often  be  greatly  en- 
couraged by  working  in  a  class  with  their 
superiors.  However  varied  may  be  the  ele- 
ments of  a  school,  the  teacher  should  always 
lean  heavily  in  the  direction  of  classiflcaion. 
We  cannot  overrate  the  influence  of  com- 
panionship in  the  instruction  of  the  young. 
Mental  isolation  is  mental  suicide.  Spiritual 
companionship  is  the  beginning  of  the  higher 
Ufo  of  man. 

C.  D.  Abbby,  the  former  principal  of  the 
public  school  at  Menasha,  writes  from  Wau- 
san,  where  he  is  now  in  charge  of  the  high 
school  of  that  place,  that  "You  will  infer 
fh3m  this  note  that  I  have  left  my  old  place, 
which  is  true.  A  reduction  of  wages  last 
year,  and  a  further  reduction  proposed,  de- 
cided me  in  the  matter.  I  now  have  a  much 
pleasanter  and  better  situation  than  the  one 


at  Menasha,  although  the  work  there  wts  very 
satisfactory.  Pupils  and  teachers  seemed 
even  ready  to  do  duty  faithfully. 

In  this  place  we  have  thirteen  teachers,  and 
one  more  will  be  added  as  soon  as  the  new 
ward  building,  now  in  progress.  Is  completed. 
We  have  between  58J  and  6U0  pupils  In  attend- 
ance now,  with  numbers  increasing  gradually. 
Our  term  commenced  September  20th.  The 
pupils  in  the  high  school  department  are 
young,  probably  caused  by  the  great  nnmber 
of  small  children  in  the  lower  rooms,  which 
has  necessitated  promotion  before  pupils 
were  prepared;  also  a  "  dropping  out "  of  the 
older  ones.  We  hope  during  the  present 
term  to  comp  ete  our  catalogue,  which  will 
contain  our  course  of  study,  newly  arranged, 
rules,  regnlations,  etc. 

Should  there  be  any  suggestions  you  think 
to  onr  advantage,  please  let  us  have  them,  as 
we  are  anxious  to  have  our  work  well  done. 
I  hope  to  hold  the  present  pupils  of  my  de* 
partment  until  they  have  finished  the  conrse 
which  we  expect  will  prepare  them  for  the 
State  University  in  good  shape." 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation by  congressional  dUtrlccs  will  Interest 
not  only  those  politically  inclined,  but  show 
what  portions  of  the  state  have  grown  most 
rapidly.  The  first  district,  composed  of  Ke- 
nosha, Racinr,  Rock,  Walworth,  and  Wauke- 
sha counties,  shows  a  gain  of  6,(>25  since  1870. 
The  second  district,  comprising  Columbia, 
Dane,  Jefferson,  and  Sauk  counties,  has 
gained  only  970  in  ten  years.  The  third  dis- 
trict, embracing  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  Slate,  Crawford,  Grant,  Qreen,  Iowa,  La- 
Fayctte,  and  Richland  counties,  has  almost 
stood  still,  the  gain  being  but  34.  The  gain 
in  the  fourth  district,  composed  of  Milwaa- 
kee,  Ozaukee,  and  Washington  connties,  is 
50,217.  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Manitowoc,  and 
Shel)oygan  connties,  comprising  the  fifth  dia- 
trict,  show  a  gain  of  6,806.  In  the  sixth  dis- 
trict, which  embraces  Brown,  Calumet,  Door, 
Green  Lake,  Kewaunee,  Outagamie,  Wau- 
paca, Waushara,  and  Winnebago,  the  gain  has 
been  49,14*^.  The  seventh  district,  which  in- 
dudes  the  counties  of  Buffalo,  Clark,  Ean 
Claire,  Jackson,  La  Crosse,  Monroe,  Pepin, 
Pierce,  St.  Croix,  Trempealeau,  and  Vernon, 
shows  the  large  gain  of  74,^4.  The  remain- 
ing district,  the  eighth,  embracing  the  ex- 
treme northern  and  northwestern  counties, 
namely  Adams,  Ashland,  Barron,  Bayfield, 
Burnett,  Chippewa,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Juneau, 

Marathon,  Marquette,  Marinette,  Oconto, 
Polk,  Portage,  Pierce,  Shawano.  Wood,  Lin- 
coln, and  Tayloi,  shows  the  largest  gain  of 
any,  namely,  ti4,018. 
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•  VII.    The  Course  of  Study. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Course,  I  have  been  aided  by  the  scheme 
adopted  by  the  State  Teachers^  Association,  by  suggestions  furnished 
by  the  Institute  Conductors,  and  by  items  found  in  other  works  on  the 
same  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  here  that  this  Course  is  based,  in  its 
main  features,  upon  the  list  of  branches  which  our  district  schools 
are  required  to  teach.  Section  447,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  contains 
this  provision:  "Orthography,  Orthoepy,  Reading,  Writing,  Gram* 
mar.  Geography,  Arithmetic,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  shall  be  taught  in  every  district 
school,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  district  board  may  determine.^' 
While  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music  is  here  included,  it  is 
made  optional  for  two  reasons;  first,  the  law  does  not  specially  pro- 
vide that  these  studies  shall  be  taught  in  our  public  schools;  and 
second,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  country  schools  are  not 
qualified  to  train  children  in  them.  Still,  it  is  urged  that  regular 
exercises  in  these  shall  be  conducted,  whenever  the  district 
board  are  willing,  the  teacher  is  competent,  and  the  other  studies  in 
the  school  are  not  thereby  neglected.  It  is  recommended  that  oral 
lessons  in  morals  and  manners,  and  in  the  elements  of  a  portion  of 
the  natural  sciences,  shall  be  presented  in  the  general  exercises 
throughout  the  Course,  whenever  this  work  can  be  done  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  pupils. 

1  — Vol.  X.  — No.  12. 
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The  attempt  is  made,  in  this  Course,  to  adapt  the  diflFerent  steps  or 
grades  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  to  the  existing  wants  of 
the  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  State,  and 
to  the  general  conditions  under  which  these  schools  are  organized  and 
managed.  There  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  work  which  has  been 
performed,  in  the  past  few  years,  in  our  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Normal  Schools,  to  furnish  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  elementary 
studies,  and  of  the  most  suitable  methods  for  teaching  the  different 
subjects  embraced  in  these  studies.  Without  doubt,  the  State  will 
have  to  depend,  for  several  years  to  come,  upon  these  agencies  in  per- 
formimg  the  same  work,  before  this  scheme  for  grading  the  country 
schools  can  be  placed  in  complete  operation. 

It  is  thought  best  to  incorporate  in  the  outline  of  the  studies  given 
in  each  general  division  of  the  Course,  such  specific  directions  or 
hints  on  the  treatment  of  each  study  as  may  aid  the  teachers  in 
adapting  their  instruction  to  the  different  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  pupil's  mind. 

A  period  of  nine  years  is  usually  required  for  a  child  in  our  rural 
schools  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common  branches.  The 
brighter  pupils  may  accomplish  this  work  in  less  time,  while  the  duller 
ones  will  be  occupied  for  a  longer  period.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  children  in  the  State  receive,  before  they  reach  sixteen  years  of  age, 
all  the  culture  which  they  ever  obtain  in  our  schools.  There  are  sug- 
gested two  plans  for  arranging  the  studies  in  the  Course  which  the 
children  in  the  country  districts  can  complete,  on  an  average,  in  nine 
years.  One  is  to  designate,  for  each  year  or  each  term  in  the  year,  as 
is  done  in  some  of  the  graded  schools  of  our  cities,  what  subjects  or 
parts  of  each  study,  or  which  portions  of  each  text-book,  shall  be 
pursued  in  that  time.  The  other  is  to  group  these  subjects  or  studies 
into  larger  divisions,  each  of  which  can  be  mastered  by  the  pupils  in 
three  years  on  an  average.  I  have  chosen  the  latter  plan  as  the  more 
feasible,  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  These  divisions  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  departments  of  study  which  are  assigned  severally  to  the  primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools  in  our  cities 
and  large  villages.  On  this  classification  the  pupils  in  our  countiy 
schools  can  be  ranged,  on  the  basis  of  the  branches,  or  portions  of  the 
branches  which  they  are  pursuing,  into  three  ranks,  frequently  desig- 
nated in  this  State  as  the  Pbihaby,  Middle,  and  Uppeb  Fobms. 
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OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  FORM. 

>  1.  Reading. 

For  pupils  in  the  Primary  Form,  Spelling,  Writing,  and  Lan- 
guage Lessons  should  be  closely  associated  with  Reading.  They 
should  nofc,  at  the  beginning,  be  taught  as  separate  and  distinct  exer- 
cises, but  as  aids  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  proper  instruction 

Reading.  A  very  large  share  of  the  work  assigned  to  this  Form 
must,  in  accordance  with  the  intellectual  needs  of  children,  be  em- 
braced under  this  subject.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  these 
children  should  be  correctly  taught  the  elements  of  reading,  talking^ 
and  writing  the  English  language.  In  this  study,  more  than  in  any 
other,  is  shown  the  teaching  ability  of  a  person  in  charge  of  a  public 
school. 

(1)  Lessons  in  the  Primer, 

Beading. —  Words  and  sentences  in  print  learned  from  primers, 
word-cards,  or  charts,  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard.  The  minds  of 
children  trained  to  recognize  in  printed  signs  the  words  which  they 
use  familiarly  in  speech.  Special  attention  directed  to  their  clear 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  these  words  represent.  The  letters 
which  compose  the  words,  are  learned  incidentally, —  first,  in  promis- 
cuous order;  and  second,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  The  teacher 
attends  carefully  to  the  pupiFs  distinct  articulation  of  the  sounds 
heard  in  the  words.  Seek  to  form  the  habit  that  simultaneously  the 
eye  of  the  pupil  recognizes  the  word,  the  mind  recalls  the  idea,  and 
the  voice  utters  the  sounds. 

Spelling. —  Name  the  letters  in  the  words  of  the  reading  lessons. 
The  ability  should  early  be  formed  to  distinguish  and  separate  the 
sounds  heard  in  short  and  familiar  words;  and  to  associate,  in  the 
spelling  exercises,  the  sounds  with  the  letters  which  represent  them. 

Writing. —  The  teacher  first  prints  on  the  blackboard  the  words 
learned,  showing  the  pupils  how  each  letter  is  made;  and  then  re- 
quires these  pupils  to  print  the  same  words  on  their  slates,  teaching 
them  how  to  hold  their  pencils,  and  guiding  their  hands  in  making 
the  letters. 

Language  Lessons. —  Insist  upon  the  pupils  placing  the  words  of 
the  reading  lesson  in  sentences  formed  by  themselves.  Engage  them 
in  easy  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  them  in  the  proper 
nse  of  these  words.    Have  them  copy  on  their  slates  the  sentences 
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given  ill  the  primers  or  charts,  or  printed  on  the  blackboard,  they 
observing  the  use  of  the  small  and  the  capital  letters. 

(2)  The  First  Reader  Completed. 

Reading. —  Continue  the  same  methods  presented  under  Lessons  in 
the  Primer,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  child's  vocabulary  of 
printed  words,  and  of  improving  his  articulation.  Particular  care 
exercised  in  overcoming  any  hesitancy  in  the  utterance  of  sounds  or 
words,  any  clipping  or  slurring  of  the  consonant  sounds,  and  any  sub- 
stitution  of  one  vowel  sound  for  another.  Thorough  drill  in  making 
such  of  the  latter  sounds  as  are  marked  by  the  breve  and  the  macron. 
Cultivate  a  full,  not  a  boisterous  voice,  and  a  pure,  natural  tone  in 
reading.  The  teacher  should  frequently  furnish  in  his  own  reading, 
the  models  in  articulation,  in  firm  and  agreeable  tones,  and  in  mod- 
ulations of  voice,  to  be  imitated  by  the  pupils.  The  latter  should  be 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  words  in  the  sentence  or  paragraph  to  be 
read^that  they  express  the  sentiment  as  their  own,  in  a  similar  manner 
as  they  do  in  talking.  Accented  syllables  recognized.  The  progress  of 
the  pupil  in  reading  depends  mainly  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in 
making  the  exercises  lively,  pleasant,  and  thoughtful. 

Spelling. —  Name  the  letters  in  the  words  of  the  reading  lesson, 
and  in  other  words  introduced  by  the  teacher  into  the  exercise.  Spell 
by  sound  the  monosyllables,  particularly  those  which  contain  the 
vowels  marked  with  the  breve  and  the  macron*  Silent  letters  recog- 
nized. 

Writing. —  While  the  pupils  continue  the  exercises  in  printing, 
they  should  now  be  taught  to  make  script  letters,  both  small  and 
capital.  Teacher  first  writes  words  and  sentences  on  the  blackboard, 
calling  attention  to  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  movements  of  the 
hand  in  making  them.  Pupils  write  these  words  and  sentences  on 
their  slates,  the  teacher  using  great  care  at  first  in  showing  them  how 
to  hold  and  move  the  pencil  in  forming  each  letter.  They  re- 
quired to  bring  to  the  reading  class  each  day  an  assigned  part  of  the 
lesson  on  their  slates. 

Language  Lessons.  —  Sentences  and  paragraphs  copied.  Pupils 
taught  how  to  build  simple  sentences,  which  they  write  on  their 
slates.  Observing  the  use  of  capital  letters  continued.  The  principal 
marks  of  punctuation  recognized  and  named.  Familiar  talks  on  the 
pictures  in  the  reading  books,  and  on  well-known  objects,  as  animals, 
plants,  and  playthings;  and  the  substance  of  these  talks  afterwards 
given  by  the  pupils.    Simple  stories  told  by  teacher,  and  reproduced 
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by  pupils.    All  incorrect  expressions  used  in  conversation  or  in  writ- 
ing noted  and  corrected. 

(3)  The  Second  Reader  Completed. 

Reading. —  Pupils  drilled  to  pronounce  correctly  every  word  in  the 
lesson.  Required  to  give  in  their  own  language,  before  reading,  the 
principal  thoughts  in  the  lesson.  Drill  exercises  on  the  words  and 
syllables  enunciated  with  difficulty.  All  the  remaining  vowel  sounds 
and  the  consonant  sounds  learned,  with  their  diacritical  marks,  as 
used  in  Webster's  Dictionary.  Continue  the  work  of  cultivating  a 
full  and  agreeable  voice.  Often  test  the  pupils'  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  important  words  in  the  lesson,  by  requiring  them  to  sub- 
stitute other  words  for  these.  See  that  the  thought  in  each  sentence 
is  expressed  by  the  proper  elements  of  the  voice.  With  significant 
expression,  develop  fluent  reading.  Cause  pupils  to  make  suitable 
pauses  of  voice  at  commas,  semicolons,  interrogation  points,  and 
periods.  • 

Spelling. —  Spell  by  oral  and  written  methods  the  words  in  the 
reading  lessons,  and  from  spelling-books  or  other  sources.  Drill  exer- 
cises in  designating,  in  both  methods,  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds 
by  their  diacritical  marks.  Frequent  practice  in  making  these  sounds. 
Give  special  attention  to  syllabication.  Learn  lists  of  monosyllables 
pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently. 

Writing.  —  Continue  slate  work.  Pupils  also  taught  to  write  by 
crayon  on  blackboard,  and  by  lead-pencil  on  paper.  Careful  attention 
given  to  the  positions  of  their  body  and  to  the  movements  of  their 
fingers  and  arms  in  using  the  latter.  Exercises  from  copies  on  black- 
board and  in  copy-books  of  the  pupils.  The  simpler  small  letters 
analyzed,  and  formed  from  principles,  as  straight  line,  right  curve,  and 
left  curve.  Constant  effort  to  secure  legibility  and  neatness.  The 
slant,  spacing,  height,  and  form  of  the  letters  criticized  and  corrected 
in  every  exercise.  From  the  beginning,  follow  the  rule  that  there  shall 
be,  each  day,  a  little  of  the  science  of  writing,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  art. 

Language  Lessons.  —  Continue  work  of  copying  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  of  observing  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  of  building 
sentences.  In  the  last  exercise  insert  words  omitted  in  sentences,  and 
construct  sentences  which  will  include  words  selected  in  the  les- 
son, or  by  the  teacher.  Distinguish  telling  and  asking  sentences. 
The  principal  marks  of  punctuation,  and  their  respective  uses,  care- 
fully learned.  Short  poems  and  extracts  in  prose  from  the  Readers 
and  other  books,  committed  to  memory  and  recited.    Reproduce  on 
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paper  simple  stories  told  by  teacher.    Compose   brief  descriptions  of 
familiar  objects,  such  as  pictures,  animals,  plants,  and  articles  in  the 

school  room.    Aim  to  secure  correct  ideas,  as  well  as  correct  state- 
ments. 

2.    Arithmetic. 

The  object  in  view  in  the  work  under  Numbers  in  the  Primary 
Form,  is  to  give  the  pupils  the  ability  to  perform  the  four  fundamen- 
tal operations  with  neatness,  rapidity,  and  accuracy.  This  ability 
the  pupils  should  acquire  before  they  are  allowed  to  pass  on  to  work 
requiring  a  larger  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.  The  training  in 
this  Form  should  be  so  thorough  that,  in  all  subsequent  work,  the 
operations  may  be  performed  semi-mechanically. 

(1)  Develop  the  idea  of  the  numbers  as  far  as  nine.  Pupils  count 
objects,  as  books,  seats,  beans,  stones,  and  splints.  The  teacher  writes 
on  blackboard  the  figure  representing  the  number  of  objects  counted, 
showing  pupils  how  the  figure  is  made  and  used.  Pufnls  write  the 
same  on  slates.     Numerous  examples  introduced. 

Exercises  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
of  these  numbers,  by  Grube's  method,  or  some  other  equivalent  to  it. 
No  result  greater  than  nine.  All  work  illustrated  by  objects,  as  be- 
fore.    Instruction  in  making  and  using  the  signs  of  operation. 

(2)  Develop  the  law  of  Decimal  Notation  as  far  as  one  hundred. 
Practice  in  counting  objects  from  10  to  100,  and  writing  on  black- 
board and  slates  the  figures  representing  these  numbers.  Frequent 
exercises  in  writing  and  reading  the  numbers.  Continue  work  under 
the  four  fundamental  operations,  the  largest  number  given  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  9  and  100,  and  no  result  greater  than  100.  Show 
the  connection  l>etween  these  fundamental  operations,  especially  be- 
tween addition  and  multiplication,  subtraction  and  division.  Con- 
crete illustrations,  as  before,  some  of  which  the  pupils  are  required 
to  construct. 

(3)  Learn  Roman  Notation  to  50. 

(4)  Develop  the  law  of  Decimal  Notation  as  far  as  one  thousand, 
under  the  First  Period  of  numbers.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  be- 
fore in  counting,  writing,  and  reading  numbers  from  100  to  1,000. 
Easy  exercises  from  text- book  in  arithmetic,  and  practical  ones  dic- 
tated by  teacher,  in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  No  result  greater  than  1,000.  Carrying  and  borrowing 
explained.    Pupils  led  to  construct  the  usual  tables  in  addition,  sub- 
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traction,  multiplication,  and  division;  and  then  thoroughly  commit 
these  tables  to  memory. 

(5)  Learn  Roman  Notation  to  100. ' 

(6)  Fractional  divisions  of  the  unit  A  knowledge  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  simple  fractions  as  are  represented  by  a  single  digit  in 
each  term.  Improper  fractions  avoided.  Use  abundant  concrete 
illustrations,  from  text-books,  and  those  suggested  by  teacher  or  orig- 
inated by  pupils. 

(7)  The  tables  of  denominate  numbers  in  familiar  use  thoroughly 
learned. 

3.  Geography. 

(1)  Oral  lessons  on  objects  which  pupils  have  observed  in  their  imme* 
diate  vicinity, 

(a)  Physical  features,  Za^irf  —  hill,  wood,  and  prairie;  water  —  brook, 
pond,  and  lake. 

(b)  Composition  of  land,  soils  —  gravel,  loam,  sandy,  and  clay; 
rocks  —  lime,  sand,  slate,  and  granite. 

(c)  Vegetation,  2?/a«^s  —  wild  and  tame;  trees  —  different  kinds  in 
the  vicinity. 

(d)  kii\m2X%^  quadricpeds  —  wild  and  tame;  birds  —  wild  and  tame; 
iishes  —  caught  in  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

(e)  Occupations  of  men,  their  tools  .and  productions. 

(2)  Oral  exercises  on  location.  Develop  and  fix  the  idea  of  (a)  posi- 
tion, (b)  direction,  (c)  distance,  and  (d)  area, 

■  (3)  Uses  of  maps^  and  their  construction  taught.  Teacher  draws 
upon  blackboard,  with  the  help  of  the  pupils,  maps  expressing  the 
ideas  brought  out  in  the  preceding  exercises.  Pupils  copy  these 
maps  on  paper.  This  exercise  done  by  mapping  the  school  room, 
the  school  grounds,  and  other  well-known  localities  in  the  vicinity. 
Ideas  of  scale  developed. 

(4)  Oral  exercises  with  the  globe^  teaching  the  shape  of  the  earth, 
directions  upon  it,  and  its  motions  as  the  causes  of  day  and  night, 
and  summer  and  winter. 

4.  Drawing.    Optional. 

When  this  branch  is  introduced  into  the  Course,  it  is  suggested  the 
exercises  in  it  be  conducted  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of  each  week, 
in  the  place  of  Writing. 

(1)  The  work  should  be  with  straight  lines, —  vertical,  horizontal, 
and  oblique. 
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(2)  Exercises  in  judging  short  distances,  by  bisecting  and  trisecting 
the  lines  drawn;  also  by  marking  off  the  lines  into  definite  lengths, 
as  one  inch,  two  inches,  etc. 

(3)  Draw  parallel,  oblique  lines,  slanting  to  the  right,  and  slanting 
to  the  left. 

(4)  Draw  straight  lines  to  form  angles, —  right,  acute,  and  obtuse. 

(5)  Draw  triangles,  —  right-angled,  acute-angled,  obtuse-angled^ 
equiangular,  isosceles,  and  scalene. 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  FORM. 

In  this  Form,  the  work  should  be  done,  in  all  the  branches,  under 
the  idea  that  the  pupils  are  to  be  more  self-reliant,  less  dependent 
upon  the  teacher  for  instruction,  and  aided  more  by  their  text-books. 
They  should  be  led  to  form  ideas  more  as  the  result  of  their  own 
thinking  and  study. 

1.  Reading. 

The  instruction  in  this  branch  should  be  given  with  great  thorough- 
ness in  this  form,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  it  must  necessarily 
be  very  slow.  Continue  the  exercises  presented  under  the  Primary 
Form,  for  increasing  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  printed  words;  for  se- 
curing distinct  articulation,  by  careful  reading  of  the  lessons  and  by 
drill  exercises  in  the  elementary  sounds;  for  forming  strong  and  pleas- 
ant tones  of  voice;  and  for  acquiring  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
in  the  reading  lessons. 

In  this  Form,  the  recitations  in  Spelling,  Writing,  and  Language 
Lessons,  as  well  as  in  Reading,  should  be  presented  not  as  in  the  Pri- 
mary Form,  but  in  separate  classes  and  as  distinct  exercises,  though 
the  subject-matter  of  each  branch  is  still  treated  as  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  others. 

(1)  Third  Reader  Completed,  Two  additional  objects  to  be  reached 
by  this  Reader:  First  To  acquire  a  greater  mastery  in  the  proper 
use  of  words,  by  studying  their  pronunciation  and  meaning.  Aided 
by  suggestions  in  the  Reader,  and  especially  by  Webster's  Dictionary. 
Pupils  taught  how  to  use  the  latter  work.  Points  to  be  carefully  no- 
ticed under  pronunciation :  (a)  The  powers  of  the  letters  determined, 
and  indicated  by  the  diacritical  marks;  and  (6)  The  accented  and  the 
unaccented  syllables  studied, —  the  former  marked,  and  the  principal 
rules  for  pronouncing  syllables  learned.  The  meaning  of  words  should 
also  be  ascertained  from  the  context.    Second.  To  acquire  the  correct 
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and  forcible  expression  of  the  thought  in  the  sentence,  by  practicing 
the  principles  of  emphasis,  particularly  oi  force ^  timej  and  inflection. 
Frequently  the  pieces  read  as  a  whole,  to  excite  and  sustain  a  keen 
interest  in  the  lessons. 

(2)  Miscellaneous  works.  Story  books,  papers  for  juvenile  readers^ 
and  children's  magazines  used  in  the  school,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing greater  facility  in  reading,  and  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading 
outside  of  the  school  room. 

(3)  Exercises  in  the  recitation  of  short  selections^  in  prose  and  poe- 
try, memorized  by  the  pupils.  Criticise  pronunciation,  tones,  and 
vocal  expression  of  the  thought. 

2.  Spelling. 

(1)  Oral,  written^  and  phonic  spelling  of  the  words  in  the  Reader,, 
or  in  the  Spelling-book  of  the  same  grade  as  those  in  the  Reader,  and 
lists  of  words  dictated  by  the  teacher.  Frequent  reviews  of  words 
missed  in  spelling.  Attend  under  oral  spelling,  to  distinct  utterance 
and  agreeable  tones;  under  written,  to  legible  penmanship  and  neat- 
ness of  the  work;  and  under  phonic,  to  correct  analysis  and  produc- 
tion of  the  sounds  in  the  words.  Define,  before  spelling,  all  words  new 
or  not  familiar. 

(2)  Occasionally  pupils  should,  in  the  spelling  exercises,  write  on 
their  slates  or  the  blackboard,  paragraphs  from  text-books  or  news- 
papers, selected  and  dictated  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Language  Lessons. 

The  teacher  guided  in  this  work  by  some  standard  text-book  on 
language  lessons. 

(1)  Continue  the  study  of  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  marks  of 
punctuation;  and  also  the  exercises  in  building  sentences,  and  in 
composing  brief  descriptions  of  familiar  objects  and  narrations  of 
simple  events.    Criticise  carefully  all  such  exercises. 

(2)  Distinguish  imperative  and  exclamatory  sentences. 

(3)  Analyze  sentences  as  to  their  construction  —  simple^  compound^ 
and  complex;  and  as  to  their  essential  elements  —  subject  and  predi' 
cate.    Use  sentences  from  the  Reader. 

(4)  Study  the  uses  of  words  in  sentences  so  as  to  classify  them  a^ 
parts  of  speech,  —  giving  particular  attention  to  name^  action^  and 
quality  tcords.  Construct  sentences  which  exemplify  the  use  of  the 
words  selected. 
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(5)  Correction  of  errors  in  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  exercises 

of  the  school. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

In  th^  processes  of  this  study,  what  has  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is 
done,  should  be  made  clear  by  correct  illustrations,  and  by  frequent 
practice,  so  as  to  secure  exact  knowledge,  accuracy,  and  rapidity 
in  the  work;  then  educe  the  rule.  Pupils  should  not  be  required 
to  set  forth  every  stjep  in  the  operations,  except  when  the  aim  is 
to  show  the  reason  of  the  rule.  Use  the  ordinary  text-books  in  this 
branch. 

(1)  Writing  and  reading  numbers  as  far  as  millions.  Exercises  in 
the  fundamental  operations  with  such  numbers.  So  far  the  object  is 
the  same  as  in  the  Primary  Form  —  a  more  extended  view  of  Decimal 
Notation  being  given. 

(2)  Exercises  in  factoring  numbers, 

(a)  Even  and  odd  numbers;  (b)  Prime  and  Composite  numbers; 
(c)  Divisibility  of  numbers;  (d)  Factoring;  (e)  Greatest  Common 
Divisor,  by  factoring,  and  by  other  methods;  (f)  Least  Common  Mul- 
tiple by  factoring,  and  by  other  methods;  (g)  Cancellation. 

The  object  in  view,  in  these  exercises,  is  to  make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  the  factors  of  numbers,  so  that  in  all  the  subsequent  work  they 
may  be  able  to  use  numbers  in  the  smallest  terms  possible,  and  to 
work  by  the  most  expeditious  methods.  At  the  same  time,  abundant 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  use  their  skill  in  the  fundamental 
operations. 

(3)  Common  fractions.  Show  the  identity  of  the  four  fundamental 
operations,  as  used  with  fractions  and  with  whole  numbers. 

In  the  various  cases  of  reduction  of  fractions,  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  in  the  drill  exercises 
in  factoring  numbers. 

In  addition  and  subtraction,  fractions  should  be  arranged,  like  whole 
numbers,  in  columns.  As  in  whole  numbers,  the  denomination  should 
be  indicated  but  once.  The  fractions  should  be  reduced  at  once  to 
their  least  common  denominator,  which  may  be  less  than  any  one  of 
the  given  denominators. 

In  multiplication  of  fractions,  divide  the  denominator,  when  possible, 
in  preference  to  multiplying  the  numerator;  and  in  division,  divide  the 
numerator,  when  possible,  in  preference  to  multiplying  the  denom- 
inator. 

(4)  Decimal  fractions.  Assign  reasons  for  treating  them  as  a  special 
class. 
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Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  decimals,  and  of  decimals  to 
common  fractions.  What  common  fractions  can  be  exactlj^  expressed 
as  decimals?     What  common  fractions  cannot  be  so  expressed? 

Exercises  in  the  fundamental  operations  with  decimals,  showing 
their  identity  as  used  here  and  as  used  with  whole  numbers  and 
common  fractions. 

(5)  Learn  Roman  Notation  to  1,000. 

5.  Geography. 

(1)  Oral  instrtictmi  in  local  Geography  continued.  That  of  school- 
district,  section  of  land  and  its  divisions,  town,  county,  and  State 
taught,  reaching  to  localities  which  pupils  have  not  seen.  Maps  of 
these  constructed  by  teacher  and  pupils,  or  printed  ones  supplied. 

(2)  Oral  exercises  with  the  globe  continued.  Illustrate  other  funda- 
inental  facts  and  principles  of  this  study.  Secure  clear  ideas  of  these 
facts  and  principles,  and  of  the  Geographical  terms  used. 

(3)  Map  and  text-book  work.  With  outline  maps,  or  with  the  In- 
troductory Geography  of  some  series,  study  these  general  subjects: 
(a)  The  World  and  its  Hemispheres,  (b)  North  America,  (c)  United 
States  and  its  general  divisions,  (d)  South  America,  (e)  Europe,  (f) 
Asia,  (g)  Africa,  (h)  Australia.  Follow  the  order  and  directions  of 
the  text-book. 

(4)  Instruction  given  in  map  draiving.  Pupils  draw  the  maps  in 
their  lessons,  not  in  extreme  detail. 

6.  History. 

This  branch  taught  by  conversations  with  the  pupils  in  the  general 
exercises,  or  as  combined  v/ith  local  Geography  in  a  daily  recitation, 
during  some  terms  under  this  Form.  Pupils  always  reproduce  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversations.  Aim  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  United 
States  History  in  next  Form.  Secure,  if  possibb?,  these  results  in  the 
minds  of  the  children:  A  pleasurable  interest  in  historical  subjects; 
and  a  comprehension  of  the. most  elementary  ideas  on  which  history 
is  formed. 

(1)  Relate  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  locality  where  the  school 
is  situated. 

(2)  Narrate  striking  occurrences  in  the  settlement  of  the  town, 
county,  and  State. 

(3)  Tell  or  read  historical  stories,  illustrating  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 
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7.  Writing. 

The  time  should  be  spent  mainly  in  writing  from  copies.  A  good 
deal  of  practice  is  needed  for  a  very  little  theory.  A  teacher  will  be 
obliged  to  use  all  his  ingenuity  to  prevent  these  exercises  from  be- 
coming irksome.  Any  method  which  secures  faithful,  persistent 
work  in  writing  from  copies,  is  a  good  method. 

(1)  Continue  the  analysis  of  small  Utters.  Make  such  letters  from 
their  principles,  and  combine  them  in  words. 

(2)  Instruction  in  the  ayialysis  of  capital  letters.  Form  these  letters 
from  their  principles,  and  combine  them,  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
with  small  letters.    Practice  in  using  forearm  movement. 

(3)  Writing-books.  Use  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  of  any  system,  following 
carefully  the  instructions  given  in  each  number.  Write  with  pen  and 
ink. 

8.  Drawing.    Optional.  , 

(1)  Continue  the  exercises  in  drawing  straight  lines  in  any  position, 
and  in  dividing  straight  lines  into  equal  parts,  and  into  parts  of  defi- 
nite length. 

(2)  Drawing  the  square  and  the  oblong. 

(3)  Construction  and  dictation  exercises  of  equal  triangles,  side  by 
side,  base  to  base,  apex  to  apex;  squares  on  the  sides  of  triangles,  tri- 
angles on  the  sides  of  squares;  concentric  squares;  and  diameters  and 
diagonals  of  squares. 

(4)  Simple  exercises  based  on  the  square: — The  four-pointed  star; 
the  Greek  cross;  the  Maltese -cross;  the  Star  cross;  and  others. 

OUTLINE  OP  STUDIES  POR  THE  UPPER  FORM. 

It  is  sought  to  complete,  in  this  Porm,  the  instruction  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  in  the  elementary  branches.  The  constant  aim  should 
be  to  cultivate  careful  and  independent  thinking,  and  the  most  ready 
use  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  school.  To  these  ends,  analyze 
thoroughly  all  difficult  processes,  consider  the  reasons  for  the  main 
operations,  and  search  for  the  facts  underlying  each  important  sub- 
ject; and  also  by  correct  and  repeated  efforts,  acquire  quickness  and 
accuracy  in  working. 

1.  Reading. 

In  every  reading  exercise,  develop  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  thoughts  in  the  lesson.  Always  define  the  more  important  words 
and  phrases.    Study  the  historical,  scientific,  literary,  and  other  alia- 
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sions.  Have  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  piece.  Know  something 
of  the  biography  of  its  author.  Give  a  logical  analysis  of  the  sen- 
tences. Adapt  the  style  of  the  residing  to  the  sentiment  and  kind  of 
expression,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  elocution  taught  in  the 
Reader.  Practice  drill  exercises  in  vocal  culture,  to  give  flexibility 
and  power  to  the  organs  of  voice  and  speech.  Pupils  should  cultivate 
self-possession,  and  a  fluent,  agreeable,  and  forcible  manner  in  reading. 

(1)  The  Fourth  Reader  completed^  and  selected  reading. 

Study  and  apply  the  rules  for  the  use  of  emphasis,  stress,  volume, 
pitch,  inflection,  rate,  and  quality  of  voice.  Follow  the  special  in- 
structions given  with  any  lesson  in  the  Reader.  Occasionally  write 
a  synopsis  of  the  reading  lesson;  always  review  in  thought,  if  possi- 
ble, the  substance  of  each  lesson  studied.  Criticise  not  only  the  me- 
chanical faults  in  leading,  but  also  the  incorrect  expression  of  the 
sense.  Teacher  should  guide  pupils  to  form  the  habit  of  reading,  en- 
<iOurag6  them  to  read  outside  the  school  room,  and  advise  them  in  the 
selection  of  useful  books  and  newspapers.  Extracts  from  these  should 
be  introduced  into  the  class  exercises. 

(2)  Occasional  exercises  in  presenting  declamations  and  original 
essays.     Criticise  kindly,  but  thoroughly. 

2.   SPELLrNG. 

While  the  oral  and  phonic  methods  of  spelling  are  still  used,  the 
writteim  should  be  made  the  prevailing  method  in  this  Form. 

(1)  Spell  words  in  the  Header  and  in  selected  articles^  or  the  Spelling" 
hook  completed.  Write  dictation  exercises  taken  from  the  Reader  and 
the  te^t-books  in  other  branches.  Weekly  reviews  in  the  spelling  of 
words  previously  studied. 

(2)  Define^  before  spelling^  new  or  unfamiliar  words;  and  encourage 
ihe  frequent  use  of  the  Dictionary. 

(3)  Principal  rules  of  spelling  learned  and  persistently  applied. 

(4)  Learn  the  spelling  of  lists  of  common  abbreviations. 

3.  Language  Lessons  and  Gbammab. 

(1)  Use  the  ordinary  text-books  in  Language  Lessons  and  in  formal 
Grammar. 

(2)  Under  Syntax^  attend  specially  to  the  exercises  in  faulty  eon^ 
struction.    Correct  these  and  give  the  reasons. 

(3)  Parse  words  and  analyze  sentences  in  the  Reader.  Use  some 
system  of  diagrams,  as  they  present  to  the  eye  the  essential  parts  of  a 
sentence,  and  the  relation  of  the  words  to  each  other. 
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(4)  Require  frequent  exercises  in  composition  and  letter  writing.  If 
on  assigned  topics,  aid  the  pupils  to  find  information  on  them.  Re- 
produce short  and  suitable  selections  read  by  the  teacher.  All  these 
exercises  should  be  carefull}^  examined  and  criticised  as  to  the  use  of 
capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks,  the  selection  of  words  not  in 
their  proper  meaning,  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  grammat- 
ical mistakes.  The  compositions  and  the  letters  may  be  read  at  the 
Rhetorical  Exercises  of  the  school. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

All  the  operations  required  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  should  be 
indicated  before  any  of  them  are  performed.  The  whole  attention 
should  be  centered  first  on  the  reasoning  necessary  for  the  solution; 
and  second,  on  the  operations.  Cancellation  'should  be  employed 
when  it  will  shorten  the  work.  Principles  should  be  understood  be- 
fore rules  are  constructed  or  learned.  Rules  should  be  based  on  prin- 
ciples. Originality  in  methods  of  solution  should  be  encouraged. 
The  pupil  should  be  directed  to  make  his  own  classifications.  No 
merit  in  Arithmetic  will  offset  lack  of  accuracy.  The  results  must  be 
true  or  the  work  is  worthless.  Rapidity,  directness,  and  neatness  of 
work  tend  to  accuracy.  Often  introduce  both  mental  and  written 
exercises  for  rapid  work  and  results.  Use  ordinary  text-books  in 
this  branch. 

(1)  Make  out  bills  and  balance  ledger  accounts. 

(2)  Compound  numbers^  using  the  tables  in  common  use.  The  fund- 
amental operations  with  compound  numbers  should  show  their  iden- 
tity as  used  here,  and  as  used  with  whole  numbers,  common  fractions, 
and  decimals.  Original  examples,  as  well  as  those  from  the  textbooks, 
on  the  measurement  of  rectangular  surfaces  and  solids,  lands,  flooring, 
papering,  painting,  carpeting,  lumber,  timber,  cord-wood,  masonry, 
bins,  and  boxes. 

(3)  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Problems  solved  by  the  rule  of  three, 
and  also  by  the  common  forms  of  analysis.  Show  that  the  operations 
are  the  same  by  whatever  method  the  problem  is  solved.  Study  here 
the  general  principles  of  division,  as  they  appear  in  simple  division, 
in  fractions,  and  in  ratio. 

(4)  Percentage.  Definitions  of  the  terms  used. ,  Reduction  of  frac- 
tional values  to  per  cent.;  and  reduction  of  values  in  per  cent,  to 
common  fractions  and  to  decimals.  The  applications  of  percentage  to 
problems  not  involving  time,  as  profit  and  loss,  commission,  stocks, 
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etc.    The  applications  to  problems  involying  time,  as  simple  interest, 
compound  interest,  discount,  bank  discount,  etc. 

(5)  Square  and  Cube  Root  Solve  problems  by  factoring  and  by  the 
rules. 

5.  Geography. 

Continue  the  use  of  maps,  outline  or  from  text-book,  in  learning 
the  location  of  diflferent  places,  the  comparative  size  of  different  coun- 
tries, the  courses  of  rivers,  the  ranges  of  mountains,  etc.  Continue 
the  instruction  under  map  drawing,  using  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude; and  teaching  pupils  how  to  indicate  rivers,  mountains,  coastline, 
and  boundaries  between  different  countries. 

(1)  Text-book  work.  Complete  the  Intermediate  or  Common  School 
Geography  of  some  series.  Among  the  topics,  give  special  attention 
to  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Wisconsin ;  and  examine  carefully 
their  physical  features,  inhabitants,  products,  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  commercial  centers. 

6.  United  States  History. 

This  branch  should  be  pursued  in  our  schools  for  the  aid  it  gives  in 
fixing  more  clearly  in  mind  the  geographical  features  of  our  country, 
for  the  valuable  information  it  imparts  on  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this  Nation,  and  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  Constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  Wisconsin.  In  this  study,  use  constantly  a 
map  of  this  country;  bring  out  the  leading  events  and  personages  of 
each  period;  establish  the  causes  and  then  the  results;  and  reach  a 
general  survey  of  the  present  condition  and  movements  of  the  people. 

(1)  Use  text-book.  Pursue  the  study  by  topics,  as  follows:  (a)  Dis- 
coveries and  settlements;  (6)  Colonial  period,  with  its  different  govern- 
ments and  claims  to  territory;  (c)  Early  growth  of  the  idea  of  the 
Union;  (d)  Revolutionary  War;  (e)  Period  of  the  Confederation;  and 
(/)  The  period  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  with  its  differ- 
ent administrations. 

7.  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin. 

(1)  Use  ordinary  text-books  on  these  subjects.  By  conversations 
and  by  questions,  the  teacher  should  show  the  similarity  and  con- 
nections between  the  two  forms  of  government. 

8.  Writing. 

(1)  Writing-books.  Use  other  copy-books  after  No.  4  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  the  school.    Follow  the  instructions  in  each  number. 
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(2)  Practice  business  forms^  letter  writing,  and  keeping  accounts  by 
single  entry. 

(3)  In  all  the  blackboard  work  and  in  all  written  exercises  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  require  neatness  and  legibility. 

9.    Drawing.    Optional. 

(1)  Use  some  elementary  text'book. 

(2)  Inventive  drawing  with  straight-lined  figures.  Horizontal  repe- 
tition, vertical  repetition,  repetition  about  the  center,  and  center  with 
border. 

(3)  Exercises  in  simple  cw^ed  lines.  Figures  formed  by  straight 
and  curved  lines,  leaf  and  flower  forms,  and  designs  from  the  same. 

10.    Vocal  Music.    Optional. 

In  the  exercises  of  this  study,  the  pupils  in  all  the  Forms  can,  in 
many  points,  be  instructed  together.  Usually  this  work  should  be 
performed  at  a  time  set  apart  for  general  exercises. 

(1)  Learn  to  sing  simple  melodies  by  rote. 

(2)  Practice  the  scale  in  different  keys. 

(3)  Read  notes  written  on  the  blackboard,  or  presented  in  the  exer- 
cises of  some  Singing-book  designed  for  school  use.  From  the  latter, 
learn  easy  and  spirited  songs. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

This  synopsis  can  be  copied  by  the  teacher  or  printed  on  a  card, 
to  be  posted  in  the  school  room  or  distributed  among  the  pupils  for 
them  to  consult. 

For  the  Pbimaby  Fobm. 

1.  lUading,    Primer  or  Chart,  First  and  Second  Readers. 

2.  Spelling.  Oral  and  yrritten  spelling  of  all  words  in  reading  lessons,  and 
words  from  other  sources. 

8.  Writing.  First  by  print,  and  then  by  script  letters;  write  words  and  sen- 
tences from  Readers,  and  those  presented  by  teacher. 

4.  Language  Lessons.  Proper  use  of  familiar  words,  copying  and  building 
sentences,  observing  uses  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks,  reproducing 
stories  told,  and  composing  brief  descriptions  and  simple  narrations.  TtUing 
and  asking  sentences.    Short  selections  memorized  and  recited. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Ideas  of  numbers  and  Decimal  Notation  as  far  as  1,000.  Exer- 
cises in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  by  Grube*s  Method.  Roman  Notation 
to  100.    Proper  fractions,  and  familiar  tables  of  denominate  numbers. 
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'6.  Geography,  Oral  lessons  on  well-known  physical  and  other  objects,  on 
ideas  of  location,  on  uses  and  construction  of  maps,  and  on  properties  of  the 
globe. 

7.  Drawing  —  Optional.  Straight  lines  in  different  positions,  divisions  of 
these  lines,  angles,  and  triangles. 

Fob  the  Middle  Fobm. 

1.  Beading.  Third  Reader  and  Miscellaneous  works  for  Children.  Webster's 
Dictionary  used  by  pupils.    Recitation  of  short  pieces. 

2.  Spelling.  Oral,  written,  and  phonic  spelling  of  words  in  reading  lessons  or 
Spelling-book,  and  dictated  by  teacher.    Copy  selected  paragraphs. 

8.  Language  Lessons.  Continue  former  exercises.  Imperative  and  exdamtUory 
sentences.  Simple,  compound,  and  complex  sentences  analyzed.  Subject  and 
predicate,  and  parts  of  speech  studied.    Faulty  language  corrected. 

4  Arithmetic.  Processes  made  familiar.  Decimal  Notation  as  far  as  1,000,000. 
Factoring  numbers.    Common  and  decimal  fractions.    Roman  Notation  to  1,000. 

5.  Geography.  Oral  instruction  on  local  Geography  and  the  globe  continued. 
Map  and  text-book  work  in  Introductory  Geography  on  the  grand  divisions  of 
the  Earth.     Instruction  in  map  drawing. 

6.  History.  Remarkable  incidents  or  events  in  the  history  of  the  locality, 
town,  county,  and  State,  related.    Historical  stories  about  this  country. 

7.  Writing.  Analysis  and  combination  of  small  and  capital  letters.  First 
four  copy-books  of  any  system. 

8.  Drawing — Optional.  Exercises  in  straight  lines  continued.  Square  and 
oblong,  squares  with  triangles,  and  combinations  of  the  square. 

For  the  Upper  Form. 

1.  Reading.  Fourth  Reader,  and  selected  reading.  Declamations  and  rea^ng 
assays. 

2.  Spelling,  Mainly  by  written  method,  spell  words  in  reading^lessons  or 
Spelling-book.    Learn  rules  for  spelling,  and  common  abbreviations. 

8.  Language  Lessons  and  Grammar.  Study  the  ordinary  text-books.  Attend 
to  faulty  constructions  in  Syntax.  Parsing  and  Analyzing.  Write  composi- 
tions and  letters. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Commercial  Accounts,  Compound  Numbers,  Ratio  and  Pro- 
portion, Percentage,  and  Square  and  Cube  Root. 

5.  Geography.  Intermediate  or  Common  School  Geography  completed.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  Europe,  United  States,  and  Wisconsin. 

6.  United  States  History.    Study  by  topic  as  preparatory  to  Civil  Government. 

7.  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin.  Use  ordinary  text-books 
and  oral  instruction. 

8.  Writing.  Other  copy-books,  business  forms,  letter  writing,  and  keeping 
simple  accounts. 

9.  Drawing  —  Optional.  Use  text-book.  Inventive  drawing  with  straight- 
lined  figures,  and  with  simple  curved  lines. 

10.  Vocal  Music — Optional.  Exercises  by  all  the  pupils  in  singing  simple 
melodies,  practicing  the  scale,  reading  notes,  and  learning  spirited  songs. 
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OUR  SPELLING  AND  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  many  anomalies  in  the  orthography  and  orthoepy  of  our  lan- 
guage, press  upon  the  careful  student  the  necessity  of  some  change. 
The  marvellous  extension  of  the  English  language,  during  the  pres- 
ent century,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  India  and  Oceanica,  besides 
the  greater  part  of  America  with  its  prospective  spread  within  a  few 
decades  into  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Southern  Peninsula, 
makes  the  necessity  of  a  change  more  imperative,  so  as  to  facilitate 
those  commercial  relations  which  modern  industries  are  creating,  and 
to  open  up  to  the  world  those  treasures  of  freedom  and  of  constitu- 
tional government  which  its  literature  contains. 

It  is  not  to  be  judged,  as  some  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  respect  to  anomalies  in  spelling,  is  a  sinner  above 
all  others.  This  is  common  to  all  living  languages.  Physiologic  and 
climatic  changes,  the  desire  for  novelty  in  pronunciation,  the  adop- 
tion of  new  words  from  other  languages,  and  the  stereotyped  charac- 
ter of  spelling  as  compared  with  the  fluctuating  character  of  spoken 
words,  will  ever  be  producing  points  of  disagreement,  demanding  a 
rectification  of  the  orthography.  New  alphabetic  sounds  will  arise, 
old  ones  will  change  or  disappear  just  as  in  the  past.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  two  sounds  of  a  which  are 
found  respectively  in  the  words  ask  and  fare^  were  not  recognized  by 
Walker,  the  most  philosophic  of  our  early  orthoepists,  while  the 
sound  of  e  in  clerk^  merchant^  sergeant,  etc.,  corresponded  to  the  sound 
of  a  as  now  heard  in  march. 

So  long  as  a  people  are  without  a  standard  literature  and  unham- 
pered by  authoritative  dictionaries,  they  easily  accommodate  them- 
selves to  these  vocal  changes,  each  according  to  his  taste,  the  law  of 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  determining  which  shall  prevail.  Bat 
now,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  lexicographers,  a  manhaving  any  per- 
tention  to  education,  must  have  a  moral  courage  most  uncommon  to 
spell  a  word  in  a  way  not  sanctioned  by  Worcester,  Webster,  or 
Smart;  or  who,  being  caught  in  it,  would  not  blush  as  if  he  had  been 
convicted  of  breaking  the  Decalogue.  A  fine  illustration  of  our  bond- 
age is  seen  in  the  forged  letter  on  the  Chinese  question  attributed  to 
General  Garfield.  The  spelling  of  the  word  cmnpanys  (companies), 
was  proof  positive  that  the  letter  could  not  be  the  work  of  the  schol- 
arly Garfield,  but  of  some  ignorant  pretender.  Had  this  happened  in 
Washington's  day,  there  would  have  been  no  such  presumption. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  either  that  our  language  in  its  orthography 
is  without  law,  or  that  the  most  of  its  anomalies  cannot  be  accounted 
for.  The  dropping  of  harsh  consonant  sounds,  common  in  all  lan- 
guages as  the  people  advance  in  civilization,  and  the  tendency  to  drop 
all  strongly  diphthongal  sounds,  have  had  a  marked  eflfect  on  the  re- 
maining vowel  sounds.  Its  cosmopolite  character  in  virtue  of  which 
it  refuses  not  to  adopt  words  from  any  language,  civilized  or  savage, 
has  also  had  the  effect  of  disfiguring  its  orthography,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  how  to  correct  this  growing  disfigurement. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  for  accomplishing  this  end.  The 
first,  which  may  be  called  the  "  root  and  branch  "  method,  contem- 
plates having  a  separate  chatacter  for  every  spoken  sound;  and  if  the 
commonly  accepted  definition  of  a  letter^  viz.;  "  that  it  is  a  character 
representing  a  sound  of  the  human  voice  heard  in  speaking,"  were  al- 
together correct,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  other  way  open  to  us. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  a  letter.  A  letter  has 
three  functions:  — 

1.  It  may  simply  represent  a*sound  of  the  human  voice  heard  in 
speaking. 

2.  It  may  indicate  a  modification  of  the  sound  of  another  letter. 

3.  It  may  combine  both  these  functions.  Illustrations  will  be 
found  farther  on.^ 

This  threefold  function  of  our  alphabetic  characters,  makes  another 
method  practicable  for  reforming  our  orthography  and  bringing  our 
spelling  into  harmony  with  our  pronunciation,  and  both'in  accord- 
ance with  law.  Indeed,  it  requires  that  we  simply  follow  consciously 
and  of  set  purpose  the  law  of  change  in  phonetic  representation, 
which  the  genius  of  English  speech  has  developed  naturally  and  un- 
consciously, and  in  the  main  satisfactorily  hitherto.  This  requires 
few  if  any  changes  in  the  character,  the  power  of  any  given  letter 
being  readily  determined  by  its  "position  and  relation. 

'Note.  To  prevent  ambiguity,  I  may  give  the  sense] in  which  the  terms 
aowel  and  consonant  are  here  used :  A  'coivd  is  a  sound  of  the  human  voice  made 
by  the  breath  modified  by  the  configuration  of  the  more  or  less  open  cavity  of 
the  mouth. 

A  consonant  is  a  sound  made  by  the  breath  modified  by  the  more  or  less  close 
contact  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

It  may  be  well,  also,  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  two  classes  glide  into 
each  other  (as  plant  and  animal  life  seem  to),  moving  from  the  most  ojfen  station 
a  to  the  most  complete  closure  in  port;  and  that  the  same  letter  may  represent 
one  or  other  of  these  classes,  according  as  it  st  ands  related  to  other  letters  in  the 
syllable.    W,  y,  and  r  are  examples.  ^ 
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'  In  order  to  make  clear  to  those  who  have  not  given  special  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  among  whom  are  many  of  our  younger  teachers, 
a  few  of  the  well  known  canons  of  English  orthoepy  are  here  sub- 
joined; and  as  the  letter  a  represents  the  widest  range  of  sounds  of 
any  of  our  letters,  it  is  chiefly  referred  to.  Of  course,  any  intelligent 
person  can  readily  extend  the  list,  and  certainly  every  teacher  ought 
to  complete  the  series  from  his  own  observation  and  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

Canon  I.  The  fundamental  sound  of  the  letter  a,  as  of  every 
vowel  in  the  English  language,  is  found  when  it  is  final  in  an  ac- 
cented syllayhle:  e.  ff.  ca-per,  la-tent^  da-tive,  ina-ple^  etc.  This  sound 
is  called  the  long  or  name  sound,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  primary 
function  of  a  letter,  viz.;  simply  to  represent  a  sound  heard  in  speak- 
ing. I  believe  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand. 

Canon  II.  When  the  vowel  is  followed  immediately  by  a/ttK 
consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  it  assumes  its  short  sound:  e.  g.  ca^y 
rat,  mady  pan.  This  illustrates  the  double  function  which  certain 
letters  perform,  the  final  consonants  in  the  above  examples  not  only 
representing  their  own  proper  sounds,  but  also  modifying  the  preced- 
ing vowel.  This,  in  principle,  is  similar  to  what  is  called  umlaut  by 
German  philologists. 

Canon  III.  But  when  the  untrilled  r  follows  the  letter  a  in  mon- 
osyllable and  is  final,  its  causes  the  a  to  take  its  Italian  sound,  which 
it  retains  also  in  the  derivatives.  When  the  r  is  trilled  —  that  is  when 
it  is  consonantal  —  it  has  the  same  effect  on  the  radical  vowel  as  any 
other  consonant;  e.  g.  tarry,  covered  with  tar;  tilrry,  to  wait.  The 
peculiar  effect  of  vocal  r,  as  a  modifier  of  the  preceding  radical  vowel, 
extends  to  all  the  vowels. 

Canon  IV.  When  the  radical  vowel  is  supported  by  the  letter  e 
after  the  intervening  consonant,  it  re^mes  its  long  sound:  e.  g.  cape, 
rate,  made,  pane.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  the  vowel 
a,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  incorporating  tie  vowel  i:  e.  g. 
fnaid,  pain,  rain.  These  cases  exemplify  the  use  of  a  letter  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  modifying  the  sound  of  another. 

The  above  cases  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  method  developed  in 
English  for  making  the  twenty-six,  alphabetic  characters  do  the  work 
of  forty-two;  and  were  they  uniformly  applied,  its  orthography  would 
present  little  difficulty,  either  to  children  or  foreigners.  It,  however, 
lacks  this  uniformity,  but  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  bring- 
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ing  it  about.  Towards  this  end  the  labors  of  the  Association  for  the 
improvement  of  our  spelling  are  directed.  One  great  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess is  that  so  few  are  conscious  that  these  laws  exist,  imagining  that 
there  is  but  one  proper  sound  to  each  of  the  letters,  and  that  all  other 
sounds  are  aliens.  Now  that  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  have  been 
so  thoroughly  drilled  in  making  all  these  sounds,  let  them  add  to  this 
a  knowledge  of  the  normal  cojiditions  under  which  these  sounds  are 
respectively  found,  and  they  will  not  only  have  made  another  step  in 
the  interesting  study  of  the  English  alphabet  and  orthoepy,  but  they 
will  also  be  prepared  intelligently  to  aid  in  bringing  about  those  re- 
forms in  our  orthography,  which  are  so  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Petcaukee.  A.  F.  N. 
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Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  old  cities  of  Germany,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less one  of  the  most  attractive,  in  its  situation  and  surroundings.  It  lies 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  Neckar,  just  where  this  tortuous  river 
hurries  forth  from  the  confinement  of  the  hills  into  the  broad,  level 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  As  you  stand  upon  the  much  frequented  Philo- 
sophenweg,  or  upon  the  much  more  frequented  terrace  in  the  old 
castle  grounds,  yon  look  down  upon  a  densely  crowded,  uneven  mass 
of  tile  roofs,  about  two  miles  long  and  less  than  half  a  mile  wide, 
under  which  live  more  than  22,000  people.  A  cluster  of  tree-tops, 
here  and  there,  marks  the  location  of  a  "  Platz,"  or  gravel-covered 
square;  a  few  church  spires  and  towers  rise  above  the  general  level; 
the  rounded  roof  of  one  of  the  University  buildings,  with  its  dwarf- 
like clock  tower,  arrests  the  eye;  otherwise  all  is  a  dull,  undistinguish- 
able,  almost  unbroken  mass  of  stone.  The  narrow,  winding  streets 
which  extend  through  the  length  of  the  city,  with  the  numerous 
eross  streets  and  alleys,  are  but  as  the  crevices  between  the  huge 
blocks  of  stone  in  nature's  masonry.  Upon  one  side  of  one  of  the 
long  streets  is  the  "  Anlage,"  or  public  promenade,  with  its  small 
gardens  and  parks,  which  in  pleasant  weather  is  thronged  from  morn- 
ing till  night  with  men,  women,  children,  dogs  and  baby  carriages. 
But  from  our  point  of  observation,  this  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
city  cannot  be  seen,  or  rather  seems  a  continuation  of  the  thick 
woods  that  cover  the  adjoining  hills.  Let  us  climb  these  hills,  and 
take  a  more  extended  view  from  the  top  of  the  Konigsstuhl.  We 
are  now  over  one  thousand  feet  above  the  city,  and  can  look  almost 
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perpendicularly  down  upon  it.  The  Neckar  valley  stretches  far  to 
the  southeast.  Stone-laden  barges  and  long,  narrow  rafts  float  rap- 
idly down  the  swift  flowing  river.  To  the  west,  in  the  far  distance, 
the  eye  discerns  the  dim  outline  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  garden- 
like valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  Odenwald  and  the  Black  Forest  darken 
the  horizon  to  the  north  and  the  south.  Thirty  cities  and  villages 
may  be  counted,  without  the  aid  of  telescope  or  opera  glass,  and  in 
favorable  weather  the  spire  of  the  Strassbourg  Cathedral  may  be  seen, 
though  nearly  one  hundred  miles  away.  This  fine  prospect,  however, 
can  be  enjoyed  only  at  the  expense  of  a  tiresome  climb  of  an  hour,  or 
of  several  marks,  for  a  carriage  or  donkey.  Those  who  enjoy  pleas- 
ant walks  in  less  elevated  regions,  have  abundant  opportunity  for  de- 
lightful excursions  of  varying  length.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason  for 
Heidelberg^s  popularity  among  the  English  as  a  summer  resort,  for 
walking  seems  to  be  a  necessity  with  them. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  place  is  the  ruined  castle  and  its 
charming  grounds.  This  overlooks  the  city  from  the  hill  side,  at  its 
western  extremity.  It  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
was  not  completed  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its  palatial  proportions  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth.  It  was  destroyed  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  again  in  1689.  The  French  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  demolish  it  thoroughly,  and  not  leave  one  stone  upon  an- 
other; but  the  order  could  not  be  fully  executed.  A  maze  of  ruined 
halls,  courts,  towers  and  columns  still  remains.  The  walls  around 
the  court  still  show  the  numerous  statues,  bustS)  coats  of  arms,  and 
richly  carved  work  that  adorned  them  before  the  destroyers  came. 
Four  centuries  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  castle  to  its  final 
destruction.  For  only  four  decades  did  the  Electors-Palatine  enjoy 
the  full  perfection  of  its  beauty  and  strength.      ' 

In  one  of  the  cellars  is  the  celebrated  "  Tun  of  Heidelberg,"  the 
largest  wine  cask  in  the  world.  It  is  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  capacity  of  300,000  bottles,  or  49,000 
gallons.  A  dancing  floor  was  built  upon  the  top,  to  be  used  in  cele- 
brating the  filling  of  the  cask.    But  this  occurred  only  three  times. 

The  illumination  of  the  castle,  which  takes  place  three  or  four 
times  during  each  summer,  is  a  sight  of  surpassing  beauty.  No  more 
magical  transformation  can  be  imagined  than  that  produced  by  the 
red  Bengal  lights  upon  the  somber  walls  of  this  picturesque  ruin. 

Add  to  all  these  external  attractions  the  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages to  be  enjoyed  in  Heidelberg,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  is 
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SO  much  frequented  by  English  and  Americans.  We  may  consider 
the  school  here  as  representative  of  the  German  school  system.  First 
and  lowest  is  the  Folksschule,  which  affords  an  elementary  education, 
all  that  the  compulsory  law  requires.  Hence  it  is  a  free  school,  but 
not  a  " mixed  school"  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
children  may  play  together,  but  neither  study  nor  recite  in  the  same 
room.  AFany  children  never  attend  any  other  school,  while  on  the 
other  hand  many  prepare  for  the  higher  institutions  at  home  or  under 
private  tuition,  and  so  never  enter  the  tolksschule.  At  the  age  of 
six  the  girls  may  enter  the  Toechterschule,  but  the  boys  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Gymnasium  until  they  are  nine,  save  in  exceptional 
cases.  It  is  difficult  to  get  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  general  conduct  of  these  institutions,  as 
"visiting  schools  "is  a  thing  here  unknown.  But  their  courses  of 
study  will  give  some  idea  of  their  character.  The  following  are  the 
studies  prescribed  for  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  girls'  school: 
Religion,  Writing,  Numbers,  Object  Lessons,  Singing,  Needlework, 
Gymnastics.  Last  or  eighth  year:  Religion,  German  Language  and 
Literature,  French,  English,  Mathematics  (Business  calculations.  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry),  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Geography,  Phys- 
ics, Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  Gymnastics.  Branches  named 
both  in  the  first  and  last  year,  are  pursued  through  the  entire  course. 
In  the  fourth  year  French  and  Drawing  are  commenced,  and  English 
in  the  seventh.  Religious  instruction  is  given  to  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic and  Jewish  children  in  separate  classes.  Graduates  are  allowed 
two  years  additional  study  in  the  institution,  during  which  elective 
studies  may  be  pursued.  This  ends  the  school  days  of  young  ladies. 
The  intermediate  schools  for  boys  are  of  two  kinds:  the  Realschule 
or  the  Bergeschule^  and  the  Gymnasium.  The  former  is  a  scientific, 
the  latter  a  classical  school.  English  and  French  are  taught  in  the 
Bealschule,  but  neither  Latin  nor  Greek.  These  schools,  however, 
are  not  generally  popular.  Much  the  larger  number  prefer  the 
severer  training  of  the  nine  years  course  in  the  Gymnasium,  The 
following  outline  of  the  sixth  year's  work  may  suggest  the  general 
nature  of  the  course:  Religion,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Greek  History,  Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Geometry),  Nat- 
ural History,  Singing,  Gymnastics.  These  are  continued  through 
the  remaining  years  of  the  course;  other  studies  are  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  English  appearing  in  the  last  year.  It  is  at  once  appa- 
rent that  the  Gymnasium  is  neither  an  Academy  or  a  College  accord- 
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ing  to  oar  American  standard.  It  is  thoroughly  German.  An  insti* 
tution  that  sets  a  boy  to  studying  Latin  at  the  age  of  nine,  Greek  at 
twelve,  and  Hebrew  at  fourteen,  would  hardly  be  received  with  favor 
among  a  people  that  barely  tolerates  Latin  and  German  in  its  High 
Schools,  and  is  ever  clamonng  for  the  more  ^^  practical "  studies.  If» 
however,  we  judge  by  results  rather  than  by  the  course  of  study,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Gymnasium  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
German  student,  for  German  scholarship  is  second  to  none,  whether 
European  or  American,  and  the  foundation  for  it  is  laid  in  the  Gym- 
nasium. 

The  schools  here  open  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  four  in 
the  afternooon,  with  a  two  hours  intermission  from  twelve  till  two. 
The  merry  groups  of  children  that  hurry  along  the  streets  with  their 
satchels  filled  with  books  strapped  upon  their  shoulders  like  knap* 
sacks  is  a  novel  and  interesting  sight.  No  books  are  left  in  the 
school-buildings.  ^ 

A  word  or  two  must  suiKce  for  the  University.  Though  not  rank- 
ing among  the  best  of  German  Universities  it  is  attended  by  about 
700  students,  and  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Theology^ 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Science,  Medicine,  Language,  History  and 
Jurisprudence.  The  departments  of  Medicine  and  Jurisprudence  are 
especially  prominent.  Among  the  more  noted  instructors  are  Profs. 
Bunsen,  Ihne  and  Bartsch.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  se- 
mesters, commencing  respectively  in  October  and  April.  The  plain, 
unattractive  buildings  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
no  college  ^^  campus  '^  exists  to  stimulate  poetical  effusions. 

J.  M.  C 


TWO  CURIOUS  STORMS. 

NOTICED  AT  VERMILLION",  DAKOTA  TBBBITOEY. 

About  the  middle  of  March  of  the  present  year,  the  high  winds 
which  characterize  that    boisterous  month,  became    exceptionally 

strong  and  violent. 

On  a  certain  Saturday,  a  "  Dakota  Zephyr  "  of  unusual  vim,  puffed 
furiously  from  the  northwest.  It  was  not  a  hurricane,  but  it  came 
tearing  over  the  broad  plains  that  stretch  away  to  the  northward, 
with  a  power  that  lifted  everything  whose  solidity  was  not  well  es- 
tablished, set  all  buildings  a-trembling,  demolished  rickety  ones,  filled 
the  air  with  dust,  ashes,  cinders,  etc.,  from  the  fields  and  burnt  di»- 
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tricts  of  the  coantry,  and  made  travel  of  any  kind  a  pilgrimage  of 
woe. 

The  careful  housewife  closed  shutters  and  lowered  curtains  to  keep 
out  the  driving  dust,  but  no  amount  of  precaution  could  avail;  and  a 
copious  layer  of  mingled  dust,  ash,  and  cinder,  was  spread  over  win- 
dow sills,  carpets,  and  furniture.  A  tablespoonful  from  one  narrow 
window  sill  was  the  average  at  my  domicile.  Thus  far,  however, 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  affair  to  a  dweller  on  the  western 
plains. 

All  night  the  storm  continued,  but  Sunday  morning  dawned  com- 
paratively calm. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  southeast.  By  Mon- 
day morning,  the  breeze  had  increased  to  a  strong  wind;  and  the  dust 
that  had  made  such  a  hurried  exodus  from  Dakota  on  Saturday,  now 
came  scurrying  tumultuously  back,  bringing  with  it  a  strong  re-en- 
forcement from  Nebraska. 

Tuesday,  and  the  wind  was  a  gale,  still  from  the  southeast.  Tues- 
day noon,  the  strength  of  the  storm  began  to  fail  and  at  four  o'clock 
a  dead  calm  reigned. 

The  only  phenomenon  thus  far  that  could  attract  attention  from 
its  novelty,  was  the  appearance  of  the  clouds.  Some  of  them  were 
yery  low,  while  through  their  openings  could  be  seen  the  highest 
strata.  All  were  exactly  the  color  of  the  dust  clouds  that  had  filled 
the  lower  air  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday. 

The  air  between  the  earth  and  clouds  was  entirely  free  from  dust 
or  smoke  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.  of  Tuesday,  and  remained  so  until 
evening.  At  six  o'clock  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell.  Happening  to  be 
out  of  doors,  I  found  a  light  drop  of  muddy  water  upon  my  hand. 
Where  it  came  from  I  was  at  a  loss  to  tell,  but  presently  another  and 
another  fell.  I  stepped  out  into  a  broad,  open  space,  and  held  my 
hands  for  more.  They  came,  and  every  drop  of  the  supposed  rain 
proved  to  be  a  drop  of  mud, 

I  took  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  caught  a  dozen  or  more,  each 
one  drying  and  leaving  a  deposit  of  fine  dust  where  it  fell.  I  showed 
these  to  five  or  six  different  persons,  while  the  drops  were  still  falling, 
and  each  one  verified  my  statements  by  his  own  experience  on  the 
spot.  The  drops  continued  to  fall  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  but 
nothing  like  a  shower  came. 

The  second  storm  was  not,  perhaps,  so  exceptional  as  the  one  just 
described,  but  it  seems  to  be  worth  noticing.    It  had  the  appearance 
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of  an  ordinary  hailstorm;  in  fact,  it  passed  for  such, —  the  only  ele- 
ment lacking  to  make  its  claim  to  that  title  good,  being  hailstones. 

It  was  this  feature  that  attracted  my  attention.  In  place  of  hail- 
stones there  fell  snow-balls,  some  round  and  of  the  size  of  large  peas 
at  first,  but  increasing  until  they  were  larger  than  cherries. 

More  of  the  balls  were  conical  in  sliape,  perhaps  as  near  like  straw- 
berries as  anything  I  could  mention  in  comparison. 

The  balls  were  quite  compact  and  hard,  but  broke  when  they  struck 
the  earth,  exactly  as  any  snow-ball  breaks.  The  largest  balls  were  an 
inch  in  their  longer  diameter. 

The  fall  continued  about  ten  minutes,  bat  most  of  the  balls  fell  in 
about  three  minutes.    Were  they  hailstones  in  embryo? 


COMMENCING  SCHOOL. 

As  so  many  schools  will  commence  within  the  next  two  weeks, 
now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject 
indicated  by  the  title.     "  What  is  well  begun,  is  half  done." 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  teacher  in  the  county  wishes  to  fail, 
that  all  would  prefer  to  succeed,  and  that  most  are  willing  to  work 
for  success.  Now,  success  depends  largely  upon  ability  to  foresee 
difficulties  and  skill  to  prepare  for  them.  This  foresight  and  prepa- 
ration must  extend  into  details.  The  hinges  of  success,  like  the 
hinges  of  a  door,  are  small.  ^^  Trifles  make  perfection,^^  and  attention 
to  seeming  trifles  is  often  the  key  to  success.  To  suggest  a  few 
preparations  proper  to  be  made,  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

1.  Be/ore  leaving  home^  provide  yourself,  if  your  school  is  in  the 
country,  with  a  few  cheap  slates,  some  pencils  and  pens,  a  quire  or  two 
of  paper,  and  a  few  crayons.  You  may  find  the  school-house  and 
your  pupils  well  provided  with  these  materials,  and  you  may  not.  Any 
lack  of  material  may  be  a  serious  hinderance,  and  one  not  easily  rem- 
edied. In  the  country,  it  is  not  always  easy  or  convenient  to  send  to 
town  for  needed  materials  at  once.  Hinderance  of  your  work  the 
first  week  may  start  you  on  the  way  to  failure.  The  investment  of  a 
dollar  may  give  you  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  success.  Pupils  need 
not  learn  to  depend  upon  you  for  materials,  as  some  may  fear. 

2.  If  you  can,  go  to  your  field  of  labor  some  days  before  the  term  is 
to  commence.  This  will  show  interest  in  your  work,  and  will  aid  in 
making  an  impression  favorable  to  you.    When  you  get  there,  do  not 
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mope,  do  not  loaf.  Do  not  say  too  much  about  what  you  expect  to 
do.  Let  your  movements  show  that  you  have  come  to  do  something^ 
and  that  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what  it  is.  Dp  not  pretend, 
however.  Your  object  in  being  there  is  to  prepare  to  open  your 
school.  Visit  the  school  premises.  Become  familiar  with  them.  If 
there  is  anything  that  you  can  do  to  make  them  more  to  your  liking, 
do  it.  It  may  rain  on  the  first  morning,  so  get  the  wood  and  kind- 
ling into  the  building.  Look  up  the  register.  Study  it,  and  the 
report  of  your  predecessor.  Outline  a  plan  of  work  for  the  first  day. 
Preparation  produces  confidence;  confidence  and  evident  skill  com- 
mand respect.  Pupils  admire  a  teacher  who  "knows  his  business." 
In  whatever  you  do,  be  modest.  Avoid  giving  the  impression  that 
you  think  the  district  needs  revolutiouizmg,  and  that  you  are  the  one 
to  do  it. 

III.  On  the  first  morning  be  the  first  person  on  the  premises,  or 
at  leasts  in  the  school  house.  Be  busy.  Let  your  pupils  then  and 
there  learn  a  lesson  of  industry.  If  you  can  read  pupils,  you  can 
pick  out  one  or  more  who  may  possibly  give  you  trouble  during  the 
term.  If  you  can  do  so  without  too  plain  effort,  get  such  to  do  some- 
thing for  you.    Do  not  talk  very  much. 

IV.  Having  called  school  a  few  minutes  before^  at  precisely  nine 
(f clock  commence  work.  This  is  to  be  the  first  lesson  in  promptness* 
Pupil^  usually  show  a  preference  for  a  certain  seat.  Let  each  retain 
the  seat  chosen  by  him,  with  the  understanding  that,  while  the  seat- 
ing is  wholly  under  your  control,  you  prefer  to  let  each  one  have  his 
chosen  seat  until  a  change  is  demanded.  The  pupils  will  appreciate 
your  consideration. 

Do  not  take  much  time  with  your  opening  remarks.  Let  it  be  felt 
that  you  execute  better  than  you  talk,  that  your  deeds  excel  your 
promises.  Get  to  work,  remembering  that  your  first  work  is  to  secure 
control  of  your  school.  If  by  your  acts  in  pursuance  of  your  duty, 
you  secure  a  feeling  that  you  thoroughly  comprehend  your  work,  that 
you  can  see  all  pupils  at  all  times,  that  you  cannot  be  thrown  off  your 
guard,  that  you  mean  to  use  every  one  well  —  that  is,  do  your  duty 
by  him  —  the  task  of  controlling  the  school  will  not  be  difficult.  In 
all  this,  do  not  pretend,  do  not  be  rash;  be  prepared,  give  your  duties 
your  whole  attention. —  Supt,  Jas.  T,  McCleary. 


■♦-•-♦- 


Principles  are  of  more  importance  than  details.    If  you  have  not 
time  for  both,  attend  chiefly^ to  the  former. 
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PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


SPELLING. 


I  transcribe  on  paper  or  tablet  the  pictures  of  words  that  I  have  in 
my  brain.  This  is  the  process  of  spelling,  and  needs  not  the  slightest 
qualification  or  explanation  to  make  itself  clear  to  any  one  who  will 
think  of  exactly  what  they  would  do  when  they  write  a  word.  If  we 
misspell  a  word,  our  brain-picture  of  it  is  defective;  when  we  think  it 
wrong,  we  are  comparing  the  written  form  with  the  brain-form.  Our 
attention  to  this  form  brings  it  more  distinctly  into  the  consciousness, 
and  the  mistake  is  seen  and  corrected. 

Words  oftentimes  come  into  the  brain  as  combinations  of  sounds 
(names  of  letters),  which  must  be  translated  into  forms  before  they 
can  be  written.  If  this  has  not  been  done  previous  to  the  act  of 
writing,  a  double  and  difficult  process  takes  place,  which,  together 
with  the  absorbing  thought  of  composition,  renders  such  translations 
imperfect.  Thus  many  persons  who  spell  exceedingly  well  orallyj 
make  many  mistakes  in  writing.  A  teacher  took  three  prizes  at  spell- 
ing-schools, and  made  five  mistakes  in  spelling  in  a  short  note  to  a 
school  committee. 

The  foundation  of  spelling  should  be,  then,  the  reception  in  the 
brain  of  forms,  not  sounds.  The  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
mind^s  preception  and  retention  of  correct  word-forms,  when  ascer- 
tained, will  give  us  the  best  possible  method  of  teaching  spelling. 
First,  the  closest  attention  to  a  form  to  be  retained  is  brought  about 
by  the  most  energetic  exercise  of  the  sense  of  sight  upon  that  form. 
The  closest  attention  to  a  form  is  attained  by  attempting  to  draw  iL 
The  closest  attention  to  a  word  that  can  be  given,  is  to  draw  it, —  that 
is,  to  copy  it  in  writing. 

All  primary  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words.  Let  me 
repeat:  as  drawing  is  the  best  method  of  training  sight,  so  drawing 
words  is  the  most  economical  and  practical  method  of  teaching  spell- 
ing. Trained  sight  will  take  in  a  word-form  at  one  seeing,  so  that  it 
can  be  correctly  reproduced  with  great  ease. 

Two  more  very  important  principles,  and  I  will  give  the  details  of 
a  natural  method.  The  forced  attempt  to  reproduce  or  express  that 
which  is  vague  and  indistinct  in  the  mind,  is  detrimental.  Original 
mental  representations  or  pictures  are  the  results  of  repeated  action 
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of  the  perceptive  faculties  upon  the  same  objects.  They  grow  into 
distinctness  very  slowly  indeed;  thus  the  little  child  must  hear  the 
same  word  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  times  before  it  attempts 
to  utter  it.  There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  the  accretions  of  im- 
pressions of  the  same  spoken  word,  by  its  own  vividness,  force  the 
child  to  utter  it, —  the  first  word. 

In  like  manner  the  word-form,  slowly  produced  by  close  seeing 
(writing),  should  not  be  reproduced  until  it  is  distinct  in  the  mind. 
The  child  should  be  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  from  seeing  or  even 
reproducing  incorrect  forms,  for  they  stamp  themselves  as  readily 
upon  the  mind  as  correct  forms,  and  will  turn  up  on  paper  as  unwel- 
come intruders.  The  same  is  true  of  all  forms  and  expressions, — 
capitals,  punctuation,  and  syntax.  The  details  of  the  method,  founded 
upon  these  principles,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  for  several 
years, — and  I  think  with  excellent  results, —  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  year  (lowest  primary),  should  be  spent  in  copying  words, 
with  little  or  no  reproduction  without  copy.  Language  consists  of 
reading  (recalling  ideas),  and  composition  (expressing  them).  Read- 
ing and  composition  should  be  taught  together  as  two  branches  of 
language.  Every  word  and  every  seutence  taught  should  be  copied 
from  the  blackboard  on  the  slate,  and  then  read  from  the  slate.  No 
matter  how  crude  and  awkward  the  first  copyings  are,  they  should  be 
commended  and  the  writer  encouraged.  They  are  types  of  the  child^s 
crude  perceptions.  Perseverance  will  soon  bring  order  out  of  seem- 
ing chaos.  The  better  the  picture  of  the  word  the  child  makes,  the 
more  distinct  will  the  impression  be  upon  the  mind;  therefore,  tech- 
nical writing  should  be  taught  from  the  first.  The  writing  of  words 
and  sentences  helps  reading  essentially,  and  if  it  were  done  for  no 
other  purpose,  the  time  would  be  well  spent, —  time  which  would 
otherwise  be  given  to  listlessness  or  tiresome  idleness. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  quite  a  number  of  distinct  mental 
word-pictures  will  be  stored  in  the  mind,  ready  for  reproduction. 
Begin  carefully;  after  a  word  has  been  copied  from  the  board,  erase 
it,  and  have  it  reproduced  without  copy.  Do  the  same  with  two 
words,  then  three,  and  so  on.  Write  a  sentence,  erase  part  of  it, — 
and  then  cause  the  whole  to  be  written.  Never  have  one  word  written 
incorrectly^  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

3.  Teach  those  words  only  which  your  pupils  use  in  language. 
This  rule  holds  good  throughout  the  course.  By  language  I  mean 
words  used  in  any  and  all  recitations.    When  a  word  is  misspelled. 
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haye  it  corrected  immediately.    Keep  a  list  of  misspelled  words,  and 
teach  no  other  words  until  they  are  learned, 

4.  Teach  the  most-used  words  first, —  words  like  is,  are^  were^  «?(W, 
heen,  shall^  tvill,  tJiey^  there^  their^  whlch^  whosCy  etc. 

5.  Teach  words  separately,  and  in  sentences.  The  best  test  of 
spelling  is  writing  from  dictation. 

6.  No  word  should  be  taught  until  it  is  the  sign  of  a  distinct  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  The  first  year  the  child  should  be  trained 
to  express  thought  orally;  the  second  year,  to  talk  with  the  pencil, 
which  involves  the  reproduction  continually  of  words  which  he  knows. 
The  spelling  is  made  a  minor  branch  of  language-teaching,  taking 
very  little  extra  time. 

7.  During  the  third  year,  oral  spelling  can  be  introduced  as  a  valu- 
able auxiliary.  It  will  be  found  in  the  third  year,  if  this  method  has 
been  faithfully  followed,  that  children  will  write  correctly  most  new 
words  after  reading  them  07ice;  this  is  a  trained  product  of  trained 
sight. 

8.  All  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words  and  sentences 
in  the  best  possible  hand-writing.  The  copied  words  should  be 
marked  and  corrected  just  as  carefully  as  any  other  lesson. — Supt.  P. 
W.  Parker. 


•  ♦ 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BLACKBOARD  READING  LESSON. 

Two  little  mice  met  on  the  cellar  steps.  One  little  mouse  was  go- 
ing up,  the  other  was  going  down. 

We  will  call  them  Gray-back  and  Sharp-eyes. 

'*  I'm  so  hungry,"  said  Gray-back.  "  I  know  where  to  find  some 
cheese,"  said  Sharp-eyes. 

"Where?"  cried  Gray-back. 

Just  then  they  saw  the  old  black  cat;  so  they  ran  away  as  fast  as 
they  could. 

Pussy  was  hungrj^  too. 

Above  is  given  the  text  of  a  blackboard,  supplementary  reading 
lesson.  The  teacher  of  primary  reading  feels  the  need,  nay  the  neces- 
sity of  other  matter  than  that  furnished  by  the  reading  book, —  some- 
thing to  vary  the  usual  class  exercise,  something  fresh  and  enter- 
taining. ^ 

Supplementary  reading  books,  magazines,  and  papers  have  been  re- 
sorted to;  these  are  all  better  than  no  attempt  for  variety.    But  the 
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difficulty  lies  here,  the  vocabulary  of  pupils,  especially  if  reading  in 
First  Reader,  being  limited,  they  meet  with  too  many  new  words  and 
new  sounds,  which  entirely  change  the  character  of  the  recitation 
from  what  was  intended, —  making  it  advance  drill  work  on  words, 
instead  of  pleasant  reading. 

The  teacher  can  do  this  work  herself,  can  furnish  her  own  supple- 
mentary lessons,  can  utilize  the  words  already  in  possession  of  the 
class,  and  introduce  as  many  new  words  and  sounds  as  the  particular 
class  can  master  during  the  recitation. 

The  first  remark  of  the  teacher  will  be,  "I  cannot  draw!"  No 
artistic  drawing  is  necessary.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  but  the  lesson 
can  be  just  as  successfully,  given  with  only  a  rude  sketch  drawn  by 
way  of  illustration.  Indeed,  one  of  the  happiest  exercises  of  this 
kind  I  ever  saw,  was  when  the  teacher  drew  an  impossible  cat  upon 
the  board,  which  cat  was  pronounced  a  chicken  by  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  the  class, —  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  others,  who  imme- 
diately began  naming  the  difference  between  cats  and  chickens;  and 
in  their  childish  way  suggesting  to  the  teacher  that  by  erasing  certain 
lines  and  making  the  tail  longer,  she  could  make  the  resemblance  to 
a  cat  much  more  obvious. 

The  preliminary  work,  that  is  the  picture  and  the  talking,  need 
occupy  but  a  few  moments  of  the  time;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  attention,  to  explain  the  lesson  and  to  invest  it 
with  some  degree  of  interest. 

There  is  just  enough  of  pleasurable  excitement  in  such  a  lesson  to 
arouse  the  keenest  use  of  the  faculties  of  the  child. 

If  the  teacher  does  her  part  there  is  no  fear  for  the  children;  they 
will  be  delightedly  interested  during  the  entire  exercise. 

To  introduce  the  lesson,  the  teacher  requests  the  class  to  come  with- 
out books,  as  there  will  be  some  thing  new  to-day.  The  pupils  come 
and  stand  expectant, —  the  teacher  awaiting  them  before  the  black- 
board, crayon  in  hand.  She  turns  to  the  board  and  rapidly  draws 
lines  representing  cellar  steps.  If  the  resemblance  to  steps  be  not 
close,  then  it  would  be  well  to  suggest  that  they  were  intended  to 
represent  steps.  The  teacher  then  says,  "  Now,  children,  watch  and 
you  will  see  something  going  up  these  steps,"  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  mouse  going  up.  "What  is  it?"  '''A  mouse!  A  mouse!" 
the  class  answer.  "Now  watch  and  you'll  see  another  mouse  going 
down."  The  teacher  then  prints  —  or  writes  —  the  first  paragraph 
upon  the  board,  calling  for  volunteers  to  read;  at  the  same  time,  tell- 
ing them  that  it  is  all  about  two  little  mice. 
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The  next  step  is  naming  the  mice.  The  children  may  be  allowed  to 
choose  names  if  the  teacher  prefers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  anything  farther.  The  teacher  will 
gather  the  thought  from  what  is  here  given. 

Much  can  be  made  of  the  direful  catastrophe  averted  by  the  run- 
ning away  of  the  mice. 

Have  the  lesson  read  p^i'^Ri'^ph  by  paragraph;  indeed,  word  by 
word,  if  necessary;  and  at  the  close,  have  it  all  read  by  individual 
members. 

Class  can  reproduce  it  in  writing,  after  passing  to  their  seats.  Their 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  picture  will  not  be  the  least  pleasing  part 
of  the  exercise. 

Oshkosh^  Wis.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Beiqgs. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

•  Q.  A  district  met  in  annual  meeting  and  adjourned  to  September 
5th,  but  met  September  1st.  Was  the  meeting  on  the  1st  legal  and 
its  action  valid? 

A.  Its  action  was  null  and  void,  unless  the  meeting  was  duly 
called  as  a  special  meeting. 

Q.  Can  a  district  consolidate  its  school  with  a  private  school? 

A.  No.  A  public  school  must  be  kept  strictly  by  itself,  as  to  school 
room,  teacher,  and  management,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  provides 
for  no  other  course.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  private  school  to  be 
given  up,  and  then  the  pupils  naturally  go  to  the  public  school,  with- 
out further  ceremony. 

Q.  Does  section  416  provide  that  a  district  cannot  lose  its  organiza- 
tion after  two  year's  existence? 

A.  No;  it  merely  provides  that  when  two  vears  have  elapsed,  after 
the  first  organization,  it  cannot  then  be  called  in  question;  but  the 
term  organization  here  must  be  taken  to  cover  more  than  the  matter 
of  the  first  election  of  oflicers.  The  action  of  the  town  board  in 
creating  the  district  cannot  be  called  in  question,  after  the  district 
has  been  in  operation  two  years.  That  a  district  may  lose  its  organi- 
zation, in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  have  any  officers,  is  implied  and 
provided  for  in  section  414. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

EXECUTIVE-  SESSION. 

December  27  —  30.    Ai  Madison. 
PROGRAMME. 

MONDAY  EVENING  AND  TUESDAY. 

The  Principals'  Session. —  J.  Q.  Emery,  President. 

TUESDAY   evening,  DECEMBER  28. 

Address. —  Pres.  J.  Bascom  :  "  Developement  of  Language.'* 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING,  DECEMBER   29. 

Report  on  State  Certificates.  —  C.  F.  Viebahn,  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  T.  P. 

Frawley. 
Paper.-—"  Course  of  Reading  for  Teachers  '* — Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn. 
Discussion. —  School  Discipline:  Its  Objects  and  Methods.    W.  E.  Anderson, 

S.  A.  Hooper,  Pres.  McGregor. 
Report.— Committee  on  University:  J.  Q.  Emery,  S.  Shaw,  and  E.  B.  Wood. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

Session  of  County  and  City  Superintendents, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Address.— " The  Child  of  To-day —The  Citizen  of  To-morrow"  — J.  B.  Whit- 
ing, M.  D. 
General  Business. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  30. 

Paper.— ** State  Tax  for  our  Public  Schools"  — State  Supt.  Whitford. 
Discussion.—  Teaching  Language  in  our  Graded  Schools.    W.  G.  Clough,  J. 

H:  CUMMINGS,  H.  C.  HOWLAND,  C.  A.  HUTCHINS,  A.  J.  HUTTON. 

Beport.—  Committee  on  Normal  Schools :  W.  C.  Whitford,  W.  G.  Clough, 

J.  T.  Lunn.  * 

Report  —  Committee  on  Private  Education  and  Kindergarten  Work:  James 

MacAlister,  Mary  Brayman,  and  J.  B.  Thayer. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Paper. —  Drawing  in  the  Common  Schools,  with  Illustrations  —  W.  S  Johnson. 
Report.  —  Committee  on  Colleges:  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  A.  Salisbury,  and  J. 

H.  Terry. 
Report. —  Committee  on  Institutes:  W.  II.  Chandler,  Agnes  Hosford,  and 

W.  H.  CUMMINGS. 

Report. —  Committee  on  School  Supervision:  Pres.  McGregor,  J.  Howitt,  C. 

F.  Viebahn. 
Report. — The  Practical   in  Education.—  Pres.  Albeb,  A.  J.  Hutton,  A.  R. 

Sprague. 

3  —  Vol.  X.—  No.  12. 
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The  usual  arraugement  has  been  made  for  one-fifth  fare  return  tickets  on  all 
railroads  except  from  Geneva  Lake  to  Genoa,  and  the  narrow-gauge  road  from 
Fond  du  Lac  to  Iron  Ridge  Junction. 

The  Capital  House,  fl  a  day;  the  Vilas  House,  $1.50;  and  Park  Hotel,  $2.00. 

I.  N.  Stewart, 

President. 
W.  H.  Beach, 

Qhairman  Ex.  Com. 

J.  n.  Gould, 

Secretary. 

W.  D.  Parker 
December  1,  18Q0. '     '    Railroad  Clerk. 

Fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Principals'  Association* 

At  Madison,  December  27  and  28,  1880. 

PROGRAMME. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  27tH. 

7:00  p.  M.— Paper  —  Social  Science  in  Graded  and  High  Schools,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
Paper— T.  B.  Pray. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  28tH. 

9;00  A.  M. —  Paper —  General  History,  Miss  Jennie  Muzzy. 
Paper  —  Language,  W.  H.  Beach. 
Paper  —  English  Literature,  A.  R.  Sprague. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

2:00  P.M. — Paper — What  Subjects  in  Natural  Science  should  Graded  and 

High  Schools  teach,  and  what  should  be  the  general  method 
of  teaching,  O.  S.  Westcott. 
Paper— The  Model  Principal,  E.  B.  Wood. 

General  Discussion  —  Function  of  the  Wisconsin  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation. 
Business. 
Each  paper  will  be  followed  by  general  discussion. 

J.  Q.  EMERY,  PreiiderU. 
I.  N.  STEWART,  Secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONTENTION. 

Madison,  Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  29, 1880. 
2:00.    Organization  and  roll  call. 
2 :  15.    Address  —  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford. 
2:45.    Relation  of  Superintendent  to  the  Compulsory  Law— Betsby  M.  Clapt 

and  B.  R.  Grogan. 
3:80.    Superintendents  as  Institute  and  Association  Workers  —  Henry  Neili* 

and  G.  M.  Bowen. 
4:15.    Aims  and  Process  of  School  Visiting  — C.  L.  Harfer  and  E.  B.  Gray. 

J.  T  LUNN, 

Chairman  Ex.  Com* 
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The  Journal  of  Education  will  be  conducted  the  next  year,  as  it  has  been 
the  past  year,  with  the  purpose  ot  representing  all  departments  of  the  school 
work  in  the  State.  We  are  in  hopes  of  providing  hereafter  more  original  articles 
on  subjects  of  immediate  interest  to  teachers,  school  officers,  and  others,  who 
read  our  pages.  During  the  past  year,  our  Historical  articles  by  Prof.  Albert 
Salisbury,  have  added  much  interest  to  the  Jouknal,  and  we  are  very  desirous 
that  he  will  find  time  next  year  to  send  us  his  resume  of  the  important  events  of 
each  month.  The  department  of  Primary  Instruction  is  a  distinctive  feature  in 
the  present  volume;  and  while  it  may  not  be  continued  as  such,  we  expect  to 
publish  contributions  and  selected  matter  on  points  under  the  same  subject.  We 
shall  give  considerable  attention  to  furnishing  practical  suggestions  on  items 
found  in  the  scheme  for  grading  the  work  done  in  our  country  schools. 


We  invite  the  renewals  of  the  subscriptions  for  next  year.  We  have  before 
expressed  our.  sense  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have,  the  past  year,  aided  in  extend- 
ing the  patronage  of  this  periodical.  The  number  of  the  readers  of  our  pages  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  We  solicit  the  help  of  our  subscribers  in  enlarging 
this  list  next  year.  

To  Subscribers. —  Those  still  indebted  for  the  past  year  will  confer  a  favor 
by  remitting  the  amount  due.  Those  who  may  wish  to  discontinue  at  this  time 
will  please  give  prompt  notice  —  not  delay  until  they  have  received  the  Jauuaiy 
number. 

In  this  number  of  the  Journal  are  found  the  programmes  of  the  exercises 
of  the  Convention  of  County  and  City  Superintendents,  the  Annual  Session  of 
the  Principals'  Association,  and  the  executive  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers* 
at  Madison,  during  the  holiday  week  this  month.  It  is  hoped  that  the  attend- 
ance upon  these  gatherings  will  be  large,  and  that  the  exercises  in  all  of  them 
will  be  made  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 


We  have  received  a  card  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  informing  us  that  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of 
that  body  will  beheld  in  the  Senate. Chamber  of  the  Capitol  at  Madison,  begin- 
ning Tuesday  evening,  December  28th.  It  will  probably  also  be  in  session  the 
following  two  days. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Institute  Committee  of  the  Normal  School  Board  and 
of  the  regular  conductors,  has  been  appointed  for  Monday  evening,  December 
27th,  and  the  following  day,  at  Madison.  At  this  time,  the  syllabus  of  work  to 
be  done  in  the  institutes  next  year,  will  be  presented  and  discussed.  It  isi  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  an  occasion  of  great  interest. 
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After  unavoidable  delay,  the  circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  on  "  The 
Grading  System  for  the  Country  Schools,''  has  been  printed,  and  distributed 
among  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State.  All  the  latter  who  have  applied 
for  the  circular,  have  received  twice  as  many  copies  of  it  as  there  were  school-dis- 
tricts in  their  counties  last  year.  We  are  gratified  at  the  interest  manifested  by 
these  officers  in  obtaining  the  circular,  which  they  will  place  in  the  hands  of  those 
teachers  and  clerks  of  district  boards,  likelv  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  instruc- 
tions  given  in  it.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  furnished  these  copies 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  this  was  found  practically  impossible.  Still  in  nearly 
every  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  opportunity  for  applying  the  suggestions 
for  grading  the  work  in  our  country  schools,  will  occur  during  the  present  win- 
ter term,  either  at  its  middle  or  at  its  close. 


A  prominent  teacher  in  the  State,  after  commending  the  instruction  given  in 
the  circular,  mentioned  above,  for  establishing  this  scheme  in  the  country 
schools,  writes :  "  Now  the  County  Superintendents  must  come  to  the  point  in 
this  work."  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  success  of  this  effort  will  depend 
very  greatly  upon  their  earnestness  and  their  exertions  in  introducing  and  main- 
taining it  in  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  In  other  States  where  similar 
plans  are  in  operation,  they  have  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  those  counties  only 
where  the  Superintendents  have  pressed  these  plans  upon  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  with  an  intelligent  zeal.  From  many  of  our  counties  the  evidence 
is  gathered  that  these  officers  will  not  be  wanting  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  we 
are  assured  that  they  will,  in  very  many  instances,  assist  the  teachers  and  district 
boards  to  begin  work  at  once  under  the  suggestions  presented  in  this  circular^ 


The  size  of  this  circular, —  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages,  should  not  deter 
any  teacher  in  our  country  schools  from  carefully  studying  all  the  sections  which 
it  contains.  The  scheme  set  forth  therein  is  not  complex,  though  the  explan- 
tions  are  quite  numerous.  The  most  important  item  discussed  is  the  Course  of 
Stud}'.  This  furnishes  very  many  hints  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching 
the  subjects  embraced  in  the  Course.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  useful 
in  helping  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  pursue  in  an  established  order,  the  studies 
in  the  public  schools,  and  to  master  successfully  those  studies  in  a  proper  time. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Our  Little  Ones.  This  is  a  new  monthly  magazine  published  for  children, 
by  Russell  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.,  Mass.  The  editor  is  Oliver  Optic,  the  well- 
known  writer  of  children's  stories.  The  second  number,  which  has  been  sent  us, 
is  admirable,  both  in  its  illustrations  and  in  its  matter.  We  have  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  an  active  boy  about  six  years  of  age,  and  expect  to  see  him  de» 
lighted  with  the  pictures  and  with  the  spirited  stories. 

Work  with  Words. —  Prof  W.  S.  Johnson,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School, 
has  just  published  his  woik  on  this  subject,  which  he  states  is  *'  a  practical  ety- 
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mology  and  word  analysis  for  the  use  of  industrious  learners."  He  claims  the 
following  advantages  for  the  work:  (I)  It  begets  enthusiasm  and  lasting  inter- 
est—  the  foundation  of  profitable  learning;  (2)  It  gives  few  facts  and  requires 
search  for  many —  the  true  method  of  study;  (3)  It  keeps  in  view  the  unity,  natu- 
ral growth,  and  changea  in  language;  (4)  It  is  progressive,  beginning  with 
simple  Anglo-Saxon  derivatives,  and  ending  with  such  work  as  will  enable  the 
student  to  find  his  own  roots  and  derivatives,  whether  written  in  Roman  or  Greek 
text."  The  author  has  thoroughly  tested,  in  his  classes  at  the  Wliitewater  Nor- 
mal School,  all  the  points  under  his  scheme;  and  the  most  satisfactory  results 
with  it  have  been  attained.    The  work  is  printed  in  the  most  attractive  style. 

Treatment  op  Children. — The  full  title  of  this  work  is  "The  Feeding  and 
Management  of  Infants,  and  the  Home  Treatment  of  their  Diseases."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  C.  B.  Beach  &  Co.,  36  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  and  has  426  pages.  The  au- 
thor is  T.  C.  Duncan,  M.  D.,  who  has  written  several  medical  works  of  a  practical 
character,  and  is  the  editor  of  the  United  States  Medical  Investigator.  In  his 
extensive  practice  as  a  physician  in  that  city,  he  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  diseases  of  children.  We  have  placed  the  work  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced nurse  of  small  children,  and  she  pronounces  it  excellent  in  its  spirit  and 
instruction  —  such  as  every  mother  should  possess  and  study.  It  devotes  a  few 
pages  to  valuable  suggestions  on  the  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  children  in  our 
public  s  chools. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ill  and  1 14  William  St.,  N.  Y.,  have  just  published 
The  Practical  Work  op  Painting,  being  Art  Essays,  with  Portrait  of  Rubens 
after  Flaming,  and  a  Chapter  on  Etching,  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  author 
of  The  Intellectual  Life,  and  editor  of  The  Portfolio,  It  is  an  8vo.,  paper  covers, 
illustrated,  and  the  price,  postpaid,  is  only  60  cents.  For  sale  by  booksellers 
and  newsdealers,  or  sent  by  the  publishers  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Education.  —  The  second  number  of  this  bimonthly  magazine  has  been 
received.    It  contains  several  articles  of  rare  value. 

Secretary  Dickinson  presents,  in  his  concise  style,  the  "  Results  of  Methods  of 
Teaching,"  showing  the  importance  of  right  methods,  and  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based.  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  one  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the 
West,  discusses  with  great  ability  the  subject  of  "Technical  Teaching  in  Ameri- 
can Schools,  presenting,  with  other  important  considerations,  weighty  objections 
to  the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  public  schools.  Secretary  Northrup  furnishes 
an  elaborate  and  interesting  article  on  "  The  Quincy  Methods,"  in  which  he 
shows  what  is  and  what  is  not  new  in  those  methods,  and  gives  some  useful 
hints  to  rediscoverers  of  old  ideas.  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  in  her  article,  "  Over 
a  new  road,"  arrives  by  a  new  path  at  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  co-education  of 
young  men  and  young  women.  Professor  Calkins  has  a  sensible  paper  on  **  Ob- 
ject-Teaching:  its  Purpose  and  Province  "  Superintendent  Marble  discourses  in 
his  incisive  style  on  "Learning  or  training:  Which?  Dr.  S.  N.  Fellows  argues 
on  "The  Relation  of  Normal-School  Work  to  the  State,"  in  favor  of  making 
provision  by  the  State  for  (1)  chairs  of  education  in  universities;  (2)  a  normal 
department  in  every  high  school;  (3)  separate  normal  schools  which  shall  be 
strictly  professional ;  (4j  temporary  preparatory  departments  in  normal  schools 
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and  teachers'  institutes.  George  Howland  ha:)  an  article  on  '*  Moral  Training  in 
our  Public  Schools;"  Dr.  A.  C.  Merriaui  gives  an  interesting  acconBt  of  "An 
Experiment  in  Reading  Greek  at  Sight;'*  Mr.  G.  A.  Hill  gives  a  translation  feoat 
Schopenhauser  on  Education ;  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  treats  of  *'  The  Renascence 
and  its  Influence  on  Education.*' 

Twenty-one  Numbers  of  Scribner's  for  $5.00. —  The  richly  illustrated  No- 
vember  number  of  Scribner^a  Mo)Ufdy,  the  Decennial  Issue,  appears  in  a  new 
cover,  and  begins  the  twentj-flrst  volume.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the 
magazine  is  strongly  evidenced  by  recent  sales.  A  year  ago  the  monthly  circu- 
lation was  about  90,000  copies;  during  the  past  nine  months  it  has  averaged 
115,000,  while  the  first  edition  of  the  November  issue  is  125,00.  The  first  Part 
of  the  now  famous  serial  by  Eugene  Schu>ler,  "  The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great," 
was  finished  in  October.  With  November  begins  Part  II.,  **  Peter  the  Great  as 
Ruler  and  Reformer,"  which  will  be  an  advance,  in  point  of  popular  interest 
and  wealth  of  illustration,  upon  the  part  already  published.  To  enable  readers 
.to  secure  Part  I  the  publishers  make  the  following  special  offers  to  new  snb- 
scribei-s  after  October  20th,  who  begin  with  the  November  number. 

(1)  New  subscribers  may  obtain,  for  $5.00,  Scribner's  Monthly  for  the  coming 
year,  and  the  previous  nine  numbers,  February  to  October,  1880,  which  include 
Part  I.  of  "  Peter  the  Great,**  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Louisiana,"  etc.  In  accepting 
this  offer,  twenty-one  numbers  will  be  had  for  $5.00. 

(2)  They  may  obtain  the  previous  twelve  ntimbers  of  SeribnerUf  elegantly 
bound  in  olive-green  cloth  (two  volumes),  containing  Part  I.  of  Peter  the  Great, 
all  of  Cable's  Novel,  "  The  Grandissimes,"  with  the  numbers  named  above,  and 
a  year's  subscription,  for  $7.50.    (Regular  price,  1 10.00.) 

All  booksellers  or  news  dealers  will  take  subscriptions  and  supply  the  num- 
bers and  volumes  mentioned  in  the  above  special  offers,  without  extra  charge 
for  postage  or  express;  or  the  publishers,  Scribner  &  Co.,  748  Broadway,  New 
York,  may  be  addressed  direct  The  regular  price  of  Scribner's  is  $4.00  a  year, 
35  cents  a  number. 

St.  Nicholas  for  1881.-5,000  for  England,  100,000  for  America.  St,  Ifieho- 
las^  the  charming  magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  has  increased  so  much  in  size  and  number  of  pages  during  the  year  past 
that  the  publishers  have  been  obliged  to  issue  the  yearly  volume  in  two  parts, 
instead  of  one  as  heretofore.  As  to  its  circulation,  they  report  a  gain  of  10,000 
in  the  average  monthly  editions  of  1880  over  1879.  The  announcements  for  the 
coming  year  Include  a  capital  serial  story  for  boys,  full  of  exciting  adventure, 
**  In  Nature's  Wonderland,"  or.  Adventures  in  the  American  Tropics;  Stories  of 
Art  and  Artists,  by  Mrs.  Clara  Erskine  Clement,  a  faithful  outline  of  the  history 
of  European  Art,  with  many  illustrations ;  "  Phaeton  Rogers,"  a  delightfVil  and 
humorous  serial  by  Rossiter  Johnson;  "  Mystery  of  a  Mansion,*'  a  six  months' 
erial ;  The  Treasure-Box  of  Literature,  directing  and  encouraging  young  people 
in  the  best  reading;  The  Agassiz  Association,  fully  explained  in  the  November 
number;  "Two  English  Queens,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  **The  Land  of  Nod,"  a 
children*s  operetta,  with  music, —  full  of  charming  Tableaux  and  effects;  A  series 
of  beautifully  illustrated  Ballads  for  Young  Folks,  beginning  with  the  Christmas 
number ;  A  Special  Budget  of  Fairy  Stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  ~  the  first  of 
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-which  is  in  the  November  number;  An  Indian  Story  by  "  Bright  Eyes,"  the 
Ponca  Indian  maiden;  a  splendid  holiday  story,  "A  Christmas  with  the  Man  in 
Moon,"  by  Washington  Gladden.  Open-air  Papers,  stories  of  sports,  and  games, 
will  be  continued,  with  all  the  popular  departments.  Subscriptions  beginning 
-with  the  November  issue  will  include  "  the  wonderful  Christmas  number,"  of 
which  the  edition  will  be  5,000  in  England  and  100,000  in  America.  The  price 
of  this  number,  to  be  issued  about'  November  30th,  will  be  30  cents.  Regular 
price  98.00  a  year;  25  cents  a  number.  For  sale,  and  subscriptions  received,  by 
all  dealers,  or  the  publishers,  Scribner  So  Co.,  743  Broadway,  New  York. 

NoBTH  American  Bbyibw. — A  significant  article  by  the  Hon.  George  S. 
iBoutwell  in  the  December  number,  entitled  "The  Future  Bepublican  Party,"  is 
sure  to  arrest  public  attention.  Written  after  the  result  of  the  recent  elections 
had  been  ascertained,  this  article  defines  the  position  which  the  Bepublican 
Party  is,  in  logic  and  in  policy,  bound  to  assume  toward  the  Southern  States. 
Ooncession,  compromise,  conciliation,  the  author  says  in  substance,  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  No  person  is  to  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  unless 
the  record  of  his  election  is  clear.  New  laws  are  to  be  passed  for  the  supervision 
and  protection  of  the  ballots  in  the  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Presidential  electors.  The  civil  magistrates  must  have  the 
means  within  call  (the  army)  of  protecting  the  ballot  and  ^keeping'the  peace. 
The  United  States  must  insure  to  the  people  of  each  state  a  truly  republican  form 
of  government.  No  grants  will  be  made  for  internal  improvements  in  any  south- 
ern state  where  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  is  not  a  living,  practical 
fact.  The  other  articles  in  the  December  number  of.  the  Beview  are:  "The  Dis- 
-coveries  at  Olympia,"  by  Prof.  Ernst  Curtius;  "  Bational  Sunday  Observance," 
by  the  Hev.  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  "  Southern  Statesmen  and  their  policy,"  by 
the  Hon.  John  Jay;  "  The  Buins  of  Central  America,"  by  Desire  Charnay ;  "The 
Distribution  of  Time,"  by  Dr.  Leonard  Waldo ;  "The  Public  School  Failure," 
by  Richard  Grant  White;  "  The  Validity  of  the  Emancipation  Edict,"  by  Aaron 
A.  Ferris.    For  sale  by  booksellers  and  newsdealers  generally. 

The  Domestic  Monthly  for  December  keeps  step  with  the  season  and  pays 
special  attention  to  midwinter  fashions.  Cloaks  and  cold  weather  furnishings 
of  every. kind  are  laid  before  the  reader,  and  Furs  form  a  special  chapter;  the 
substitution  of  spotted  furs  for  the  soft  monotones  so  long  in  vogue,  proving  at 
least  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  anchorage  for  fashion.  Mary  Aingo  De 
Vere  begins  in  this  number  a  serial  entitled  "Was  She  Jealous?"  It  is  in  that 
author^s  best  vein,  strong,  fanciful,  and  provocative  of  curiosity.  Turbans,  we 
believe,  have  not  gone  out  yet,  and  the  pretty  Oriental  legend,  by  A.  Yon  Lehman, 
of  their  invention  will  be  found  very  entertaining  to  all  readers.  Mrs.  Merighi's 
Art  Paper,  A  Sketch  by  Eben  E.  Bexford,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  invalu- 
able Household  Department,  several  poems,  and  discriminating  notices  of  new 
books  make  up  the  balance  of  a  most  acceptable  number.  The  publishers  have 
•made  arrangements  to  give  a  fine  large  steel  engraving  of  Millais'  celebrated 
painting,  "  Yes,  or  No?"  with  the  Domestic  Monthly  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
January  number  will  contain  the  announcement  in  detail.  The  Domestic  Monthly 
is  published  by  Blake  <&  Company,  Corner  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street,  New 
Tork,  at  |1.50  per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium.    Specimen  copies  15  cents. 
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HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

The  **  lull  after  the  storm  "  has  followed  the  election,  but  interest  is  beginning 
to  awaken  in  the  session  of  Congress  soon  to  commence.  The  various  bureaus 
of  the  national  government  are  already  publishing  their  annual  reports. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  aft'airs  i^ives  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  at  255,938.  All  but  about  15,000  are  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of  the  government  agents.  Of  the  whole  number,  about 
one-fourth  are  civilized.  The  Indian  territory  contains  60,560  civilized  and 
17,750  uncivilized  Indians. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  the  paper  currency  outstanding  No- 
vember 1  as  follows:  National  bank  notes,  $342,063,451 ;  "  Greenbacks/' 1346,- 
681,016;  Aggregate,  $088,744,407.  This  is  about  $7,000,000  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  estimated  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  country  is  $612,283,357,  of 
which  three-fourths  is  gold  and  one- fourth  silver. 

The  United  States  Treasurer  reports  that  of  73,000,000  standard  silver  dollars 
coined  since  1878,  only  34  per  cent,  have  gone  into  circulation.  Over  $47,000,000 
are  now  in  the  treasury  vaults.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  duties  of 
Congress  to  deal  with  this  state  of  things. 

It  is  announced  that  the  commission  sent  to  China  has  negotiated  two  import- 
ant treaties,  one  relating  to  commerce  and  the  other  to  immigration.  Both 
treaties  are  now  on  their  way  to  this  country. 

Not  only  the  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin,  but  the  scientific  world,  has  sustained 
a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Watson,  the  astronomer. 

The  population  of  the  four  chief  cities  of  t)ie  United  States  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: New  York,  1,206,577 ;  Philadelphia,  847,543 ;  Brooklyn,  566,689 ;  Chicago^ 
503,053.  A  recount  has  been  taken  in  St.  Louis,  which  now  shows  a  total  of 
350,915. 

A  syndicate  of  European  and  American  bankers  has  been  formed,  which  will 
furnish  $40,000,000  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  new  railroad  have  been  constructed  in  Wis- 
consin this  year.  

THE  MONTH  ABROAD. 

The  Irish  troubles  continue  to  be  the  most  exciting  topic  of  foreign  news,  the 
center  of  interest  being,  of  late,  the  estates  of  Lord  Erne  at  Lough  Mask.  Lord 
Erne's  agent,  a  Mr.  Boycott,  had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious,  and  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  novel  mode  of  treatment,  that  of  total  isolation  and  non^ 
intercourse.  No  violence  was  used,  but  no  one  would  work  for  him  in  house  or 
field,  and  his  crops  were  left  ungathered  until  a  body  of  Orangemen,  from  Ulster* 
escorted  by  900  troops,  marched  to  his  relief  and  harvested  the  crop.  The  new 
tactics  of  non-intercourse  have  received  the  name  of  "  Boycotting,"  and  are 
likely  to  prove  much  more  effective  than  any  hitherto  employed  by  the  ag» 
grieved  tenantry. 
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The  English  Cabinet  has' decided  not  to  employ  coercive  measures  in  Ireland, 
l>ut  will  submit  a  new  Land  Law  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  after  Christ- 
mas. It  is  rumored  that  the  new  measure  will  be  of  a  very  liberal  character,  id 
Tvhich  case  English  politics  are  liable  to  become  decidedly  warm  for  a  time. 

The  second  week  in  November  witneised  a  lively  flurry  in  French  politics. 
In  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  a  minor 
matter,  the  whole  Ministry  headed  by  Mr.  Jules  Ferry  resigned.  They  were, 
however,  persuaded  to  resume  office  upon  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  Chamber. 

The  Jesuits  who  were  expelled  have  largely  returned,  having  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Pope  as  "secular"  teachers. 

Dulcigno  is  at  last  surrendered  by  the  Turks  to  Montenegro.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Albanians  by  Dervisch  Pasha,  November  26,  after  some  fighting,  several 
hundred  being  killed  on  each  side. 

Persia  is  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Kurds,  and  England  is  having 
trouble  with  the  Basutos  in  South  Africa.  ^ 

The  United  States,  through  Minister  Christiancy,  has  attempted  to  bring 
about  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru,  but  without  success.  The  savage  fight  be- 
tween those  countries  goes  on  more  relentlesely  than  ever. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  is  dead.  He  was 
one  of  the  Geneva  Commission,  who  closed  up  the  "  Alabama  Claims  "  difficulty 
between  this  country  and  England. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


That  strip  of  country  with  an  isthmus  at  each  end,  lying,  between  North  and 
South  America,  is  practically  an  unknown  land;  but  it  is  becoming  the  subject 
of  frequent  reference  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal 
and  the  Lorillard  Expedition. 

Central  America  comprises  five  states,  the  so-callcd  republics  of  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  It  is  almost  wholly  a 
mountainous  I'egion.  Of  its  population  one-twelth,  it  is  estimated,  are  whites; 
four-twelfths,  of  mixed  races;  and  seven-twelfths,  Indians. 

There  is  a  sort  of  tradition  abroad  that  away  in  tiie  mountain  valleys  of  the 
interior  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  pure  stock,  encountered  by  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders, but  never  seen  by  white  man  of  the  last  two  centuries.  However  this 
may  be,  the  greatest  point  of  interest  in  this  singular  country  is  the  fact  that  it 
contains  remarkable  remains  of  an  early  civilization  now  extinct. 

'^  It  is  sufficiently  ascertained  that  within  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  Central  America  was  overrun  by  military  adventurers  whose  rapacity 
and  violence  drove  the  harmless  and  timid  Village  Indians  from  their  pueblos, 
into  the  forests,  thus  destroying  in  a  few  years  a  higher  culture  than  the  Span- 
iards, then  or  since,  substituted  in  its  place."  The  most  interesting  evidences  of 
this  culture  are  the  extensive  ruins  at  Palenque,  Uxmal,  and  Copan. 

Various  partial  explorations  of  these  districts  were  made  years  since,  but  these 
have  been  followed  by  a  long  period  of  neglect.  To  those  interested  in  American 
antiquities,  one  of  the  important  events  of  the  past  year  was  the  departure  of 
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the  Lorillard  Expedition  for  a  thorough  examination  of  ttie  ancient  works  and 
ruins  of  Central  America.  This  expedition  was  organized  under  the  Joint  ar- 
rangement and  support  of  the  French  government  and  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New  York.  Photographs  and  casts  of  all  sculptures  and 
other  works  of  ancient  art  that  may  be  discovered,  are  to  be  made  for  both  the 
French  and  American  national  museums.  A  fall  account  of  operations,  written 
by  the  head  of  the  expedition,  M.  Desire'  Charnay,  is  now  being  published  in 
the  North  American  Review. 


NOTES. 


Prot.  L.  L.  Clark  has  organized  a  night 
«cliool  In  Whitewater.  There  are  over  twenty 
memhers  already,  and  more  to  come. 

Thb  attendance  of  the  pnhllc  school  at  Fox 
Lake  is  230.  John  Kelly,  a  graduate  of  the 
Flattevllle  Normal  School,  is  In  charge. 

Hiss  F.  B.  Tower,  late  a  teacher  in  the 
Oshkosh  Normal  School,  has  been  tendered 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school  in  Mar- 
ion, Otiio. 

A  SMALL  glacier  has  been  discovered  in 
Tnckerman*8  ravine  in  the  White  Moantains. 
The  rate  of  motion  of  its  center  is  above  eight 
inches  dally. 

Prof.  Strabtzel,  of  Watertown,  has  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  the  high  school 
of  that  city.  The  board  are  looking  diligent- 
ly for  another  man. 

SuPT.  Dire,  of  Polk  county,  writes:  "I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  assisting  in  the  dis  tri- 
bution  of  850  circulars  on  the  Course  of  Study 
for  Country  Schools.'' 

Prof.  Kobenstengel,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, has  published  a  new  German  reader, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  Whitney's,  which 
has  been  in  use  there  some  time. 

Mb.  E.  M.  Wilson,  of  Grantsburg,  Burnett 
county,  was  elected  last  month  the  county 
superintendent  m  the  place  of  John  G.  Flem 
tng,  who  resigned  in  September. 

SuPT.  Fowler,  of  Milwaukee  county,  writes 
to  the  State  Superintendent:  *'I  will  cheer- 
fully dlstribuie  the  circular  on  *The  Grading 
System  for  the  Country  Schools,'  as  you  re- 
quire." 

SuPT.  Ratubun,  of  Buffalo  county,  writes: 
**  I  will  see  that  any  number  of  the  circulars 
on  Grading  Country  Schools,  which  you  may 
Bend  mo,  shall  be  put  where  they  shall  do  the 
most  good." 


SiTPT.  White,  of  Barron  county,  saya  in  ref- 
erence  to  the  circular  on  Grading  Coantry 
Schools,  "  It  will  be  more  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered in  this  county,  and  its  suggeations 
will  be  put  into  practice." 

Mr.  £.  £.  FiTz  Gibbon,  of  Pheasant  Branch, 
Dane  county,  was  elected  last  month  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  second  district 
of  this  county,  in  the  place  of  Chas.  F.  Hard- 
ing, Esq.,  who  filled  the  position  fot  a  month 
by  appointment. 

The  high  school  at  Trempealeau,  under  the 
charge  of  W.  S.  Showers,  reports  for  the 
month  ending  November  5th,  only  141  min- 
utes of  tardiness  among  the  pupils,  the  per- 
centage of  98  for  punctuality,  and  of  90.8  for 
attendance. 

i 

The  old  Superintendent  of  Columbia 
county,  Mr.  Kennedy  Scott,  we  lately  met 
while  he  was  going  from  Poynette,  where  he 
is  doing  admirable  work  in  the  public  school. 
He  comes  back  to  his  old  love  with  his  former 
enthusiasm. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Hooper,  principal  of  the  pab* 
lie  schools  at  Port  Washington,  vrrites  enoovr- 
agingly  as  follows :  "  Our  schools  are  pros*  * 
perlng.  and  I  cannot  help  but  notice  a  more 
favorable  sentiment  in  regard  to  pnblio 
schools  than  has  ever  before  existed  here." 

SuPT.  Winslow,  of  Marinette  county,  says: 
^'  So  many  of  our  country  schools  are  amaU 
and  irregularly  attended  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  grade  them  thoroughly;  but 
a  step  can  and  ought  to  be  taken  in  that 
direction." 

SuPT.  Morgan,  of  Green  county,  writes: 
**  I  am  to  have  teachers'  meetings  In  various 
parts  of  the  county  this  winter,  and  I  shall 
most  gladly  lay  your  circular  before  the  teach- 
ers and  school  boards,  when  I  have  opportnn«> 
ity.    I  will  do  all  I  can." 


NOTES. 
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M188  BBT8EY  M.  Clapp,  Superintendent  of 
St.  CroLx  county,  desires  *'  not  less  than  one 
copy  of  the  circular  on  Gr.idlng  Country 
Schools,  for  every  clerk  and  for  every  teacher 
!n  tbe  county.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them 
before  our  County  Association  of  Teachers/^ 

SuPT.  JoNBs,  of  Iowa  county*  says:  ''I 
shall  tye  glad  to  aid  you  in  the  distribution  of 
your  ^Grading  Syst^oL,*  among  the  schools 
of  the  couniy.  1  should  like  oro  tor  every 
district  clerk  in  the  county,  and  one  for  every 
teacher,  which  will  make  about  850. '' 

Ths  West  Bend  Times  has  this  item: 

Thb  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 
comes  regularly  to  our  table,  and  is  a  welcome 
visitor,  in  past  years  the  Journal  became  a 
necessity  to  us.  and  still  retains  its  hold.  Al- 
though specially  valuable  to  teachers,  it  con- 
tains much  that  is  interesting  to  all  friends  of 
education  " 

Miss  Aones  Hospord,  Superintendent  of 
Eau  Claire  county,  writes:  **I  should  like  at 
least  one  circular  of  the  Grading  System  for 
each  school  board,  and  one  for  each  teacher. 
As  there  will  doubtless  be  some  new  teachers 
employed  In  the  summer,  I  think  wc  could 
use  profitably  200  circulars  before  the  close  of 
this  school  year.'' 

Ths  Governor  has  appointed  Pi  of.  Albert 
Salisbury,  a  trustee  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  at  Delavan,  in  the  placd  of  Pres.  A. 
L.  Chapin,  D.D  ,  who  has  resigned.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  on  this  board  fifteen  years.  The 
appointment  'Si  Prof.  Salisbury  will  give 
great  satisfaction,  and  the  Governor  is  to  be 
congratulated. 

SupT.  Mauonet,  of  Kenosha  county,  says 
in  reference  to  circular  on  Grading  Country 
Schools :  "  Send  me  as  many  copies  as  you 
can  spare.  We  are  going  to  have  meetings  in 
difltorent  parts  of  the  county  to  explain  this 
matter.  I  am  going  to  make  it  a  special  work 
this  winter.  I  think  wc  can  make  it  a  success 
tu  this  county,  if  it  can  be  done  any  where  in 
the  State.'' 

SuPT.  Houghton,  of  Vernon  county,  writes 
In  regard  to  the  circular  on'* The  Grading 
System  for  Country  Schools,"  lately  issued 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  '*!  am  glad 
such  a  circular  is  forthcoming.  It  is  much 
needed  in  this  county.  I  am  using  every  pos- 
sible means  to  elevate  our  schools  and  stafif 
of  teachers.  It  will  take  time,  but  it  can  be 
done." 

SupT.  West,  of  Rock  county,  writes  asking 
for  at  least  150  copies  of  the  circulars  on  the 
Grading  System,  for  his  district;  and  contin- 
ues: ''I  will  most  heartily  aid  in  the  distri- 
bution of  these  circulars  among  the  teachers 


and  school  boards.  I  believe  the  system  to 
be  one  of  the  best  means  for  improving  the 
condition  of  our  mixed  schools,  when  thor> 
oughly  established." 

The  Governor  has  appointed  Hon.  John  G. 
M cMynn,  of  Racine,  as  a  regent  of  the  State 
University  for  the  Second  Congressional  dis- 
trict, in  the  place  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Cassoday,  of 
Janesville,  who  properly  resigned  on  being 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
<Us  State.  The  older  class  of  teachers,  who 
are  well  acqustnt«d  with  Col.  McMynn,  will 
rejoice  at  bis  connection  again  wtth  the  auui- 
agement  of  the  University. 

An  eighty-fenr  page  catalogue  is  Just  is- 
sued by  the  State  University,  under  the  print 
of  the  Democrat,  at  Madison.  The  execution 
is  creditable.  From  it  we  learn  that  there  are 
now  enrolled  ;n  the  University  486  students, 
classified  as  follows :  Senior  class,  40;  Junior 
class.  55;  Sophomore  class,  55;  Freshman 
class,  78;  special.stcdents.  111;  Law  class,  64; 
Sub- Freshman  class,  Greek,  10;  and  Modem 
Clast«ical,  S3,  The  catalogue  furnishes  fuU 
information  in  reference  to  the  purposes  and 
instruction  of  the  University. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  MaJ.  H.  A. 
Wheeler,  late  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  b.  Army, 
who  has  been  associated  with  Gov.  Bagley,  of 
Michigan,  In  the  management  of  the  Michigan 
Military  Academy,  at  Orchard  Lake,  proposes 
to  open  a  similar  school  at  Geneva  Lake,  in 
this  State.  Commodore  M.  K.  Fairbank,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  Chicago,  who  have  sum- 
mer residences  at  Geneva,  will  erect  the  nee* 
essary  buildings,  which  will  be  commenced 
Dext  spring.  Such  a  school,  properly  c<m- 
ducted,  is  one  of  peculiar  value  to  our  youth, 
and  to  the  State. 

A  WORK  on  Etymology  and  Word  Analysis 
has  just  been  issued  from  th ;  Whitewater 
JSegister  office .  It  originated  in  the  inventive 
and  methodical  mind  of  Prof.  W.  S.  Johnson, 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  is  designed 
to  give  scholars  and  others  interesting  and 
profitable  exercise  in  the  study  of  words,  their 
origin,  relations,  and  exact  signification.  The 
work  has  Involved  much  study  niid  deep 
thought;  but  the  author  has  done  the  most  of 
the  labor— and  the  clear  headed  user  of  the 
book  will  find  it  not  only  a  valuable  assistant 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  language,  l^ut 
full  of  pleasant  and  Interesting  entertainment* 
W^e  would  like  to  say  a  word  respecting  its 
mechanical  appearance,  but  will  only  remark 
that  we  are  not  ashamed  to  have  it  compared 
with  books  issued  fh>m  the  most  pretentious 
publishing  houses. 
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Tub  following  letter  was  addressed,  Oct. 
27th,  by  II.  W.  Chyiioweth,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney (Jeneral,  to  J.  II.  Evan^,  Kegent  of  Nor- 
mal Schools,  at  PlattevlUe: 

Dear  Siu  —  Yours  of  the  i25th  inst.  received, 
and  conieiits  uuied.  Thu  qiiu^tlon  of  resi- 
dence is  oni;  of  mlontion.  Student^  attending 
school  can  c-lect  to  maice  the  place  at  which 
they  aie  so  uttendiiig  school  their  place  of 
resid'.uce,  and  thus  be  eniiiledto  vote  at  such 
place.  I»  is  ihe  universal  praciice  over  liie 
State  to  allow  vtudeuts  to  vote  at  the  place 
tho^'  are  attt'iiding  school,  a«  their  place  of 
resideuc*'.  The  right  of  the  students  of  the 
WiHConHiii  rnivorsily  to  vote  at  Madi.^on  as 
the  place  of  their  ru:*idence,  tius  never  been 
questioned  or  denied.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
they  consider  this  thfir  place  of  i  evidence, 
and'  vote  here.  I  believe  this  answers  your 
questions. 

James  Craiu  Watson,  who  died  on  Tues- 
day, the  KUh  of  November,  at  Madison,  was 
born  in  Middlesex  enow  Elgin)  County, 
Canada  VVest,  January  28,  ItiSS.     His  father 


emigrated     from    Northumberland 

Penusylvanta,  to  Canada,  and  thence  to 

i<;an.     lie   gradcated  at   the   UnivcrsUjr 

Michigan  in  1857,  and  was  appointed  ti 

of  mathematics   there.     In  1859  he  be 

professor  ol*  astronomy,  in  18(iO  of   pb] 

and  mathematics,  and  since  I8t)3  ap  to 

time  of  bis  removal  to  Madison,  was  direct 

of  the  observatory  at  Ann   Arbor,    and 

entire  charge  of  the  a>tronom leal  departiiieB| 

He   has   di<coveied  nineteen    astcroida, 

whic.i  he  received  the   gold    medul    of 

French  Academy  of   Sciences.    He  west 

Iowa  in  1869,  and  to  Sicily  in  1870,  to  obs< 

the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  in  lt<T4  tu  Pekl 

as  the  head  of  the   United  States  expedlt 

to  observe  from  that  point   the   transit 

Venus.    Besides  astronomical  charti^,  he  pQ| 
lished  a  *•  Popular  Trea»i«e  on  Comets," 
voluminous  contributions  lo  scientific  J< 

nals. 


The  Compound  Oxygen  Ifeatment 

For  the  cure  of  Ocssumpiion,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, Cats  rru,  DjSpep-ia,  llttadacLe.  UzHiau, 
Debility,  and  all  Chrome  and  Nervous  dia- 
orders,  by  a 

Natural  Process  of  Revitalization* 

UNSOLICITED  TEST!  II  UN  I ALS. 

We  offer  bTewirh  testimonials  to  the  eflScacy 
of  ^'Compound  Oxtoen.^'  and  ark  the  reader 
to  examine  tbem  careiatly.  They  came  to  os 
nneolicited,  and  have,  ihrrefore,  a  moie  than 
oidlnary  vuiae. 

No.  6. 

Dr.  J.  F  Giddman,  of  Hantsvllle,  Alabama, 
has  been  using  the  Coraponnd  Osyg^'U  *n  his 
practice  tor  nearly  a  yvar     He  semis  us  the 
foliowlDi?  testimonials  in  two  of  his  cases. 
^'HuNTsviLLE,  A1»..  Augnst  15ih,  1879. 

^*Db.  J.  F.  Goldman  — Dear  Sir:  I  bavinsr 
had  the  dread  diaense,  cot  sumpiioo,  coming 
npon  mc  Tor  more  than  flrteeu  >eari*,  and  hav 
lni[  become  so  reduced  that  I  was  onabie  to 
attend  lu  my  bonschold  duties  -  hardiy  able 
to  go  from  room  to  room — with  the  vxprcia- 
tion  of  myself.  Umily  aiid  Irimids  that  i  could 
not  live  Uiuriv  muntbs,  I  grasped  at  evcryihlnK 
that  promisfd  relief  or  ihat  there  was  unr 
hope  in.  But  ro  relief  Cjirae  until,  throutch 
the  kindness  of  Drs.  Siarkey  and  Paien,  about 
two  years  n"n  1  receiver  Ih-lr  compound  Ot)- 
gen  Trftennrur.  Alter  iw«>  mouioit'  use  i 
commenced  to  r.xover  to  soch  an  extent  thit 
all  my  irie^  ds  asked  me  what  I  had  been 
doing  to  myself  that  caused  sucn  an  improve- 
ment. My  sni^wer  was:  *I  bsvo  made  the 
chanse  by  the  n<*c  of  CumpouLd  Oxygen.^ 

**  When  I  commenced  to  a<'e  it,  I  was  hollow 
cheated,  with  i.een-seated  pain  in  my  lunus, 
and  had  gieat  difllculty  of  breathing.  Had  a 
hacking  co.ij!b,  wMh  heaw,  hard  eaprciora* 
tion  mixed  with  blood;  and  sometimes  b  ood 
alon< .  All  ilis  gave  me  and  my  frieoda  great 
nneaalness,  and   espa*r  of  my  ine. 

"I  now  recommeijd  ii  to  all  w  o  are  Buffer- 
ing from  the  same  dread  d  seast*,  believing,  if 
used  as  directed.  U  will  cme  them  mIho. 
•'Yours  reapectlully,  Vibnna  T.  Douolasb." 


heinarking  ou  this  It-tter,  Dr.  Goldman  aa, 

*'lhave  bee)-  Mrs.  Douglass^  ph>8icaa 
more  iban  a  year,  and  can  indorse  moat  fnlij 
ner  HiatfmiMit  a<4  to  hv:r  health  noy;  and  a 
ater  »he  had  finished  her  s«cond  months* 
halation,  0he  was  indeed  a  pio.ure  ol  bloom 
health.'* 

'' HuNTBviLLE,  AIb.,  December  8tfa,  18«9. 

**  Sf atHineiii  Ol  Mr.  N.  B.  Giayaon,  made 
Dr.  J.  F.  Goldman,  ol  Uunisviile^  Ala.,  Jaj 
I6tb, 1879: 

*'  1  have  had,  for  three  years  past,  pati 
Borene«s  and  triable  in  my  rlgbt  inng. 
years  ago  1  had  a  hemorrhai^efrom  my  loi 
At  this  lime  I  was  emputyed  as  blackamltli 
ihtt  C.  and  Memphis   Ritlioaa  sbupe.    I 
compelled  to  gtvc  up  my  slinailon  and  q^ 
woric.    This  last  winter  1  was  troubled  will 
l}ad  congh,  aud  was  so  reduced  iu  atrength 
lo  scarcely  be  able  to  walk.    1  lost  my  a| 
tue,and  became  ureaily  emaciated.   My  ihi 
also  was  constantly  sor«.  and  I  wa-*  trouWf 
with  boa' sen*  8S.    No  ona  who  saw  me 
doubt   I  hat   I    had   the  omsumptlon. 
ipouihi  Mgo  1  was  induced  to  virii  Dr.  Qo\ 
man's  office  and  try  the  Compound  Uxj 
Trratm«sbU    TUe  eff^ci  fnim  the  very  Aral 
quite  marked.    Within  five  days  my  ooi 
nearly  lelt  me,  I  aiepi  well,  my  appetite 
turned,  abd,  noiwithsiai  ding,  tor  one  m< 
part  1  have  worked  harder  tuan  I  have  lur 
years,   I  have  galne<i  during  this  excceol 
hot  num I h  seventeen  pound- in  weight, 
now  (so  far  a*  1  can  Sfv)  I  am  well!  every 
symmom  having  disap; eared,  and  I  leel 
and  strong.    But  lor  this  treatment,  I  si 
In  all  probability,  never  have  done  anoti 
day^s  wora.    X  rKiied  wholly  on  thta  ireatr 
trom  the  drst.    And  I  ran  and  do  moat  oaai 
commend  the  iUimponnd  Oxygen  Treatmi 
to  all  who  lue  similaily  afflictei. 

*'  N.  B.  Gbatbok/ 

Concerning  Ihia   statement,  D*.  Uol 
writis: 

"Mr.  Grayson  la  still  at  this  date  (I 
ber  8-h,  1879).  Birong  and  healthy.  worKlag 
Pry  day  ai  ihe  anvil.    Two  months  Inhala.! 
did  It." 

Ad'freaa     J>ra.  Stnrhey  A  BaUn, 

1109  and  1111  Giraid  Hi ,  roUadelphla, 
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TERMS,  $1.00  — IN  ADVANCE. 

If  Bill  Is  sent,  |1 10;  af'er  6  months,  |1.«5;  at  «ad  of  yeir,  fl.»-  ^•ton 

The  Journal  op  Education  will  continue  to  be  lesued  by  the  present  eauo 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.     Thanking  our  subscribers  for  tbeir  P*]^?"**  jl 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  s«P?^"'l  ^, 
ents,  end  many  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  pirculation  oi  ui« ''    ^^ 
HAL,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  an« 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  .^.. 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  ^ 


Illustrated  by  a  NewSyfjem  « 


Address, 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  lllustratea  py»  ^^^''ifiiversUy 
Diai^rams.    By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  ProA  of  English  in  the  vm^^ 
of  Wisconsin.  ^         .     ^ 

This  book,  ilie  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  *®  Y.!!o^eof 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  <^^tUne  siru   ^^  ^^^ 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  d®°^*?**^f  chichi 
fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  oi 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Now  ready,  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy.  «p|,, 

W.  J.  PARK  &  Co.,  Publlshcra,  Madisoiij ^ 
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exclusively  by  subscription.    Large  type,  fine  colored  maps,  steel  pia 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term  opens  MONDAY,         -         Dec.    1 

OSHKOSH,  "  "  TUESDAY,        -         Jan.    6 

PLATTEVILLE,        "  «  TUESDAY,        -         Jan.    6 

WHITEWATER,  Spring  "  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  28 

Examination  for  admission  day  previous.     At  Ri^er  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnla^ 
tloas  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  N'irmal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

8.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nominati«<ii  shall  be  mnde  by  the  city  sui)erin(eudcnt  of  the  city)  in  wliicli  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  ot  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.    Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
eeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
I  oate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 

to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theoiy  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  In  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Airnishing  such  evi- 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  alter 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ^  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4i  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  formal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judnnent  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

Tns  TBBJfS  OF  BOABO  AT  BACH  LOCALIfT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  dt  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
PresH  T).  McGbkgob,  at  Platteville ;      PresH  J.  W.  Stkarns,  at  Whitewater; 
PresH  OBoiidR  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkc  h ;      Prea*t  TV.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Falls. 


The  Amerioan  Educational  Series, 


New  Books  and  New  EditioiiSL 


A  NEW  REVISED  EDITION  OF  WELL'S  NATURAL  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. This  work  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  a  national  repi;itation  f^ 
its  general  excellence  as  a  textbook,  and  the  publishers  hope  that  in  its  new 
and  correct  form,  it  may  regain  its  former  popularity. 

*  Specimen  copy  for  ezftminatioii  with  a  view  to  intradaction,  tent  to  teaeliert  or  school  oflten, 
on  receipt  cf  70c. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK;  consisliiig 
chiefly  of  Music  selected  from  the  best  German,  Enfflish  and  Italian  Aa* 
thors,  adapted  for  use  in  High  Schools,  advanced  Singing  CUsses,  and  Ma. 
sical  Societies.  Arranged  and  composed  by  Georgb  B.  Loomis.  Designed 
t.)  follow  LOOMIS^  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  LESSON  SERIES.  BoardB, 
leather  back.    256  pages. 

*  Price  for  examination  or  for  introduction,  70c. 

STRUCTURAL  BOTANY;  OR,  ORGANOGRAPHY  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  MORPHOLOGY.  To  which  is  aaded  the  Principles  of  Tax- 
onomy  and  Phytography,  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanic  il  Terms.  By  Aaj 
Gray,  LL.D.,  etc.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History  (Botany). in  Harvard 
University.    1  vol.    Profusely  illustrated.    442  pages.    Cloth. 

The  flrat  edition  of  this  etand^rd  work  waa  pnbUshed  aa  far  back  as  1842,  and  now  Uia  «latt 
appears  an  entirely  new  book,  haviog  been  re-wriU«n  ironx  higixmlng  to  ond. 

*  For  iDtroductlon,  $1.67. 

THE  NEW  BRYANT  AND  STRATTON'S  COUNTING-HOUSE 
BOOK-KEEPING.  Embracing  the  Theorv  and  Practice  of  Accounts;  *aa 
ad  ipted  to  the  use  of  Business  Colletres,  the  higher  grades  of  P^^UC  wo 
Private  Schools,  and  to  seif-inslruction  By  S.  S.  Pacicvrd.  of  N«JW  i«r», 
and  H.  iJ.  Bryant,  Chicago.    304  pages.    Cloth. 

This  new  work  }a  now  ready  for  uac,  and  will  be  fonnd  to  be  the  moat  extenaivo  and  ^^^ 
trealiae  upon  the  eciance  of  accounts  yet  pai)ll«ihed.  It  contains  first  an  exhaustive  *^*"^f*  .^^ 
the  philosophy  of  Doube  Entry,  from  the  ttandpolnt  of  political  economy,  '®<^°8"***^*** *^*^j^ 
prlnciplea  of  this  arbject  without  Involving  the  student  In  merely  «»«^*P^y**^**  *****'" 'jji,ij 
The  Bourcea  of  acquisition  are  flrat  taken  up  in  their  order,  andjnily  oxplalnod  and  *^*'*7^  j 
and  afterwards,  through  aepafate  aeta  of  tranaactlona  made  to  preaent  all  the  d^ffurenlp 
earning  activity  known  In  business.  ^  ^  l^oj 

The  book  Is  a  great  Improvement  upon  the  oM  edition  in  almost  all  respects,  mna  w   ^^^^ 
to  do  the  required  work  In  business  colleges  and  high  schoola  bet* or  than  any  other 
before  the  public. 

*  Price  to  teachers  for  examination,  wlih  a  view  to  introduction,  f  107. 

tW  Fuller  descriptions  of  the  above  books  maybe  foiio<l  in  our  ^\'^^*^^^^ 
culars  and  Catalogues,  whicli  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  nnd   EducaUoni 
a.  plicatl  n.     Coiu-spondencc  solicited. 

iiDBHEss       IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  |  CO., 

Or.  KUWARD  COOK. 
133  &  135  State  St., CtaW 


/  jr^lUllJAAl,     1.00U. 


91.VU  la  JLV  T 


OONTEKTS. 


Coarte  of  Btady  for  tbe  Ungnided 

Bchooli         -         •         -         .         •  45 

▲  Critlciflm          •         •         .         •  e^ 

Xdacfttion  of  the  Children  of  Farmen  -  63 

Xnglish  Qrammar         •         •         •  65 

Child  Coltare         -         •         •  .67 

Spelling  Reform,           •         •         •  6o 

Primary  InstmcUon         •         »  •   Gl 

flSXiKOTED  — 

Hifltakei  ....         65 


SsLXCTBD— ContlBved. 
Keeping  after  Sehool, 

Short  Articles,   • 

Ofitoul  Dip  abtksxt, 

HiBTOBIOAL  BxrABTMXXT, 
EdUCATIOKAL  MXETnCQS, 

Editobiai., 

New  FuBLZOATzosrs,  - 
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FOR  EUROPE  r  HOLY  LAOT). 

Third  Annaal  Edacational  Excarsion,  Summer  and  Fall  of  1880. 

Xzciinion  Toars  through  Esoland,  8ootlant>,  Holland,  BsLortni,  Gbbmawt,  Awdha* 
ITALT,  Switzerland.  Pranob,  etc.,  with  Grand  Sapplementarjr  Bzcaralont  to  EgyP^andftdU' 
tiM.  All  the  Great  Musical,  Art  and  Edncatlonal  Centres  of  the  Old  World  to  be  TlsitedJa- 
dadin^  Berlin,  Dresden,  Lelpslg,  Pragai,  Vienna,  and  other  Importint  cities  omitted  In  pitv* 
Ions  ezcnrslons;  also,  London,  Paris,  Home,  Naples,  and  the  most  pictoresqae  sespery  of  lU 
the  coantrlea  named,  inclading  the  most  beantifnl  of  the  Scotch,  Swiss  and  Italian  LAlcsf,tlM' 
High  Alps  of  Switzerland,  several  of  the  grandest  Alpine  Passes,  etc.  All  tours  laclods /In^ 
cUiia  travel,  hotel  accommodations,  fees,  etc. 

For  prieea,  explanatory  pamphlet,  and  firther  particnlars,  address 

£•  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston)  Hais. 

*^JL  Sunwner  J'aunt.**—  A  book  of  646  pat^es,  with  83  Ulnitrations,  glTss  a  most  IntizistF 
Ing  account  of  former  ezcnrslons.    Price,  $2.00,  post  paid. 


LATEST 

etc.    Published  bv  Nai 


Eloentionlst's  Aannal 
(No.  7),  SOOpapes.    Lat- 

-    ^    -  est  Readings,  Dialognes 

Published  by  National  School  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory.  Sent,  postpsid:  paper,  85c; 
cloth,  76c,  J.  W.  SUOEMARBR  &  CO.,  Nos. 
1416  and  1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  dealers  In  Elocutionary  Pub  icat ions. 


dj'TO^  wxBK.  IIS  a  day  at  home  easily  made. 
Q)  /  ^Costly  Outfit  ftee.  Address  True  &  Co. 
Angusta,  Mama. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUI»BK«. 

Established  In  1837. 

Superior  Belli  of  Cogpur  and  IH,  MNSirf 

wlih  the  best  Jt<aar$  Banftnf,  for  ClmnU^ 

SchooU, Farms,  Paettritt, Courlienaia. Jm 

Aian.M>  2b(wr  CSodb.  et«.  PnUpWmrmm, 

UliMtrktad  CatBlof(«c  «tBt  Fmc  _. 

Takoouji  a  TiVT.  102  K.  2d  Su.  ClwIaaiA 


$5  to  $20  ^r*n  iL':°55i,^SS?. 

BOK  &Co.,  Portlsnd,  Blaine, 


^Nomttl  hMut99  mtijeNortlrwein 


TOUNO  MEK 

GO  TO  THE 

SpxNoxBiAir  CoiUBOB,  whcro  you  can  pri?>»* 
yourselves  for  business  pursvlU  in  thsbut 
manner,  at  the  Icaat  expense,  and  la  the  stai*' 
est  time.    Students  recelTed  at  any  tlma. 
Write  for  circular!.    Addreaa 

R.  C-  BPBNCEB,  MUwaukaa,  WIfc 


T*/ith  crafjon  eotoiea.  j!(  _ 


rfwithflOflU 

»neo)»ie«.-4rfJra«j    ^ 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUSICAL  BUREAV. 

Teachers  in  Mnslc  and  Elocution  ja^ 
to  edacatlonal  iMiltations.     Frtncigii^j^ 
find  It  to  ibelr  advanUge  to  »*»5|S'^'^ 
cation,    Addieaa  nuslc  ttalU  Boatoa. 

$66  ,%r5K"^siarH.  sss^ 

CO.,  Poruand,  JIaift*- 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


i- 


WHTTEWATEB,  Spring  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,     -     Jan.  28 
OSPKOSH,  «         «  TUESDAY,       -        March  31 

RIVER  FALLS,  «         "  MONDAY,      -      -      April  i 

FLATTEVILLE,  "         ^         TUESDAY,         -        April  • 

Examination  for  admission  day  previous.    At  Biv^er  Falls,  same  day^ 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

*nie  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regola- 
tlons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

L  Each  assembly  district  In  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatiyes 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  eutitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

8.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
esndidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
seive  a  eertiflcate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretaxy  of  the  board. 

S.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
&soty  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi^ 
denee  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
snhscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

If  — —  — — ^  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
Sdhool  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
inch  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judnnent  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOABD  AT  KACH  LOCAUTT  ASS  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  foUows: 
Pnst  D.  HcGbegob,  atPlatteville;     Preset  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater t 
PkesH  Georob  a  Albeb,  at  Oshk#^ ;     Pres't  TV.  D.  Pabkxr,  at  River  Falls. 


The  American  Educational  Series. 


N«w  Books  and  New  Editious. 


A  NEW  REVISED  EDITION  OF'WEEL^S  NA^tKltAL  PBIL- 
OSOPHY.    This  work  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  a  oational  reputaUrm  for 
.  its  general  excellence  as  a  textbook,  and  the  pub) Isliers  hope  thaUh  U^  iieiv 
'      and  correct  form,  it  may  regain  its  former  popularit}'. 

*  Speelmen  copy  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdoctioOf  tent  to  teaehen  or  ichool  oiBceri, 
on  receipt  cf  70c. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  GLEE  AND' CHORUS  BOOK;  conristing 
chiefly  of  Music  selected  from  the  best  German,  EaKlish  and  Italian  Aa* 
thors,  adapted  for  use  in  High  Schools,  advanced  Sin^np:  Classes,  and  Kifr 
filcal  Societies.  Arranged  and  composed  by  George  B.  Loomis.  Designed 
to  fbllow  LOOMIS'  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  LESSON  SERIES.  Boardi, 
leather  back.    256  pages. 

*  Price  for  ezaminailon  or  for  intFoduction,  70c. 

STRUCTURAL  BOTANY;  OR,  ORGANOGRAPHY  ON  THE 
BA.SI8  OP  MORPHOLOGY.  To  which  is  added  the  Principles  of  Ta»- 
onomy  and  Phytography»  and  a  Glossary  of  Bntanicil  Terms.  By  AftA 
Gray,  LL.D.,  etc.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History  (Botany), in  Hanrtrf 
University.    1  vol.    Profusely  illustrated.    442  pages.    Cloth. 

The  flreleditiun  of  this  standard  work  was  pnbliehcd  as  far  back  as  1842,  and  nowUieilxtk 
appears  an  entirely  new  book,  having  been  re-wrltten  trom  beginning  to  end. 

*  For  Introdnctlon,  11.67. 

THE  NEW  BRYANT  AND  STRATTON'S  COUNTING-HOUSK 
BOOK-KEEPING.  Embracing  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounts;  m 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Business  Colleges,  the  higher  grades  of  Public  wd 
Private  Schools,  and  to  self-instruction.  .  By  8.  S.  Packard,  of  New  york' 
and  H.  li.  Bryant,  Chicago.    304  pages.    Cloth. 

This  new  work  Is  now  ready  for  nse,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  extensive  andthotooij 
treaiiee  upon  the  science  of  accounts  yet  pabllshed.  It  contains  first  an  exhaustive  ireaimentm 
the  philosophy  of  Doable  Entry,  from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy,  Tecogntalng  ibe^^ 
principles  of  this  srbjcct  without  Involving  the  student  In  merely  metapbyalcal  •pceoWjJJ' 
The  sources  of  acquisition  are  flrat  taken  up  In  their  order,  aadjfnlly  explatned  atod  exfiDpWW' 
and  afterwards,  through  separate  sets  of  transactions  made  to  present  aU  the  dlfforent  pbM** 
earning  sctlviXy  known  In  businesa. 

The  book  Is  a  great  Improvement  upon  the  oM  edition  In  almost  all  re?pecU,  and  will  \»  ^* 
to  do  the  required  work  in  business  colleges  and  high  schools  better  than  any  other  workiw' 
befoie  the  public. 

•  Price  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  f  1  -67 . 

^  Fuller  descriptions  of  the  above  books  may  be  found  in  our  m^f^' 
culars  and  Catalogues,  which  ^ill  be  mailed  to  TeacUers  and  BducaUoolsUoa 
application.    Correspondence  solicited. 

ADDBEss       ivisON,  BLAKEM AINU  J^^^c^^or'^^' 


Or,  ED WAM>  COOK. 
i33&  13B  State  bt.,CWW 


OONTEITTS. 


OjuQiirAx.  —  Pago. 

The  Possible  Reading  ClaBB,        •         -91 
Motives  to  the  Highest  Work  of  the 

Teacher,  -  -  -  .  09 
Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar,  -  •  101 
American  Progress,  •  -  -  1U3 
Instiinte  Methods 104 


Pbimjuiy  Instruction, 

Selscted  — 
School  Hygiene, 


108 
114 


Selected— CoBtinned. 
The  School-House,  - 
Short  Articles,  • 

Official  Bbfabtxent, 

Editorial, 

New  Publications,  • 

HiSTORIOAL  DEFABTMSNT, 

■ 

Notes,    -  -         - 


117-120 
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FOR  EUROPE  r  HOLY  LAND. 

Third  Annnal  Educational  Excursion,  Summer  and  Fall  of  1880. 

Bxcarsion  Tonrs  through  Bnoland,  Scotland,  Holland,  Belgioti,  Germ  ant,  Aostbu, 
Italy,  Switzerland.  Prance,  etc..  with  Grand  Sapplementary  Excnrsions  to  Egyptand  Palu- 
tins.  All  the  Great  Mnslcal,  Art  and  Bdacaiionai  Centres  of  the  Old  World  to  be  Tlslted.lB- 
cladin?  Berlin,  Dresden,  LiSipsig,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  other  important  cities  omitted  in  pnev- 
touB  excursions;  also,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  most  pictureeqae  scenery  of  til 
uie  conntriei)  named,  including  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Sootcu,  Swiss  and  Italian  Lakei^tlM 
High  Alps  of  Switzerland,  several  of  the  grandest  Alpine  Passes,  etc.  All  tours  incinde  Xrif- 
class  travel,  hotel  accomraodatlous,  fees,  etc. 

For  prices,  explanatory  pamphlet,  and  farther  particulars,  address 

E.  TOITRJEE,  Mnsic  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


if 


A  Summer  tTauntJ'^  A  book  of  646  pages,  with  83  illustrations,  gives  a  most  InleretU 
ing  account  of  former  excursions.    Price,  $<2.00,  post  paid. 


LATEST 


ElocntIonlst*s  Annual 
(No  7),  SOO  (ta^es.    Lat- 

-    ^  _    _  eft  Readings,  Dialogues 

etc  Published  by  National  School  of  Elocn- 
tlon  and  Oratory.  Sent,  postpaid:  paper,  85c: 
cloth,  76c.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  Nob. 
1416  and  1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pd.,  dealers  in  Elocutionary  Pub  Icat ions. 


<(ir7nA  WEEK,  lis  a  day  at  home  easily  made. 
H>  /  ^jCostly  Outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co. 
Augusta,  Maine. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUHORt. 

Satabnahed  in  1687. 

Superior  Bella  of  Copper  aiuf  Tin,  auaiM 

with  ih«  bew  Rotarf  Hanf/ings,  tor  CkutU^ 

SchooU,  Farma,  Factoriet.  Oourtknum,  nj 

AlariM,  T(M«r  Clock*,  cM.  F«U|r  ruimfid 

Illastra(«d  Cauloffue  wbi  Frrt.  * 
VARDoaB*  A  Tift.  Utt  K.  *I  Sl,  ClnelBMA 


$5  to  $20  worth%  nree.**AddreB«»TDi 
SON  &Co.,  Portlsnd,  Maine. 

T0UN6  KKir 

00  TO  THS 

Spkkcebiaw  Collbos,  where  you  can  piej*" 
yourselves  for  business  pursplU  in  the  ^^ 
manner,  at  the  least  expense,  and  in  the  sbert- 
est  time.    Students  received  at  any  time, 
Write  for  circulars.    Address 

R.  C.  8PBNCBR,  MUwsukes,  Wifc 


ta^JC^offet  nieadtjboo/c  Cafi  hg  ussi^  mih  aj»v  " 


NEW  ENOUND  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

cation.    Addiese         jj^tc  Hall.  Bottna. 


Co,,  Portland,  MaI«». 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,  Spring  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY, 


OSHKOSH, 
RIVER  FALLS, 
PLATTEVILLE, 


cc 
cc 
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TUESDAY, 

MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


Jan.  28 

M&rch  31 

April  i 

April  6 


Examination  for  admission  day  previous.    At  River  Falls,  tame  day. 

TERM8  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regiila- 
tlooB  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  eonnty  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.    Each  person  so  nominated  shall  n 
eeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
eate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
tiieoiy  and  practice  of  tetiching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Airnishing  such  6vU 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

Ii ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  tha 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  maybe  granted  by  tlia 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  membur  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judp^ment  such  certificate  is  da- 
ierved. 

THS  TEBMS  OF  BOABD  AT  SACH   LOOAUfT  ABB  MODSRATIS. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
IVesidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  fo'lows: 
Preset  D.  McGbegok,  at  Platteville;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres't  QioBGx  S.  Albxb,  at  Oshkt  it  $     Pres*t  Yf*  D.  Pabsbb,  at  River  FaUa. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General    Offices  (Thi/iaoTl 

Sll  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,      V-U-lt/tlgU. 

LiRQEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  HBE  WOBLD  OP 

(reneral  School  MerGhandise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  over  mad.e  are  here  sliown. 
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Examination  for  admission  day  previous.     At  River  Falls,  ^ 
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TEUIS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I  ■ 

The  Board  of  RcgenU  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  fuUi^w  | 
tloufi  for  the  admissioD  of  students  to  any  State  Norma]  School :          , 

1.  Each  assembly  dislrict  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  reprl  j| 
in  the  Norma]  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  rrpresentatioi  || 
any  sssembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacaucies  may  be  filled  by  th«  i| 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  [ 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  supel  i 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdictiuui  j 
nominatinn  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  w  i 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  sliall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  at^e,  | 

dSly  health  and  of  good  moral  character.    Each  person  so  nominatec  ( 

oeiva  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  au<  » 

cate  of  Mich  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  supcrl  \ 

to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  8tat| 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  | 
In  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  hit 
thicory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  thr   ' 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  furnishing  i 
deuce  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  i 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration  : 

If ""—  """-f  do  hereby  declare  thai  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 
School  Is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  i 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  sUte.  * 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  ofthe 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  ono  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judf^ment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THK  TBRK8   OF   BOARD  AT   EACH   LOCALITY  ABB  MODBRATB. 

Information  as  to  bciard  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  fo'^lows: 
Preset    I).    WtiJitKcioR,  at  Platteville;      Pres't  J.  W.  Steakns,  at  Whitewater i 
Preat  Gbobob  8  Ai^kk,  at  Oshk#  li ;      Prea't  W.  D.  Pabkbh.  at  River  Falla. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General    Offices  (TIti /»o  «>#-> 

atl  >  2 13  Wal»sh  Ave.,      V^XlXCttgO, 

-.  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WOBLO  OF 

Geineral  School  Merchandise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  ever  made  are  here  shown. 
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LIVES  Of  IHE  PRESiDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 

BY  JOHN   S.  O.  ABBOTX. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  FOR  A«EHT8.   ,,^_^, 


)nly  present  grapliU 


The  agilatioBF 


TtiJs  work  w 
but  will  lorra  an  excbneiiihiaroru"o/the  United  states.     1'*'^,^?,'^'ZTh«*'' 
ing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ~  The  War  of  tbo  P«r°'^"nteiuil»l.d»* 
of  Jei3  —  The  Mexican  War—  The  Great  liebuUion,  and  lbs  ^^^ 
the  attention  of  the  author.  n.       abbot''''''^ 

The  ability  of  the  autlior  ia  UQiversally  ackDowIedgca-     ^T-  .^^m,  aubW 
Piperienco  aa  an  historiral  writer  anil  Lie  perfect  f*"*'"  i  Vn-, 
liislory,  ensures  the  prodncllon  of  a  rare  and  HUbataotlftl  ^<"Hji„*a  Ittllt) 

Good  relerences  required.  J,  A.  BUOKLET,    S^»\^^flli 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


TjyfflTEWATER,  Spring  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,      -     Jan.  28 
OSHKOSH,  "         «  TUESDAY,       -        March  31 

RIVER  FALLS,  "         "  MONDAY,       -      -      April  6 

PLATTEVILLE,  «         «  TUESDAY,         -        April  6 

Examination  for  admission  day  previous.    At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

TERM8  OF  AUmSSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
doBi  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Sach  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  snch  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

8.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  connfy  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
eeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
sate  of  snch  certificate  sball  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  snch  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  res];)ect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  fbrnishing  such  evi- 
denoe  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  — »  ...^  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

i.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judfrment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TSBMS  OF  BOABD  AT  KACH  LOOAUTT  ABS  XODBBATS. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  D.  McGregob,  at  Platteville ;      Pres»t  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater  j 
Pres't  QaoBGB  S.  Albkb,  at  Oshke  Ji;     PresH  TV.  D.  Pabkkb,  at  River  Falls. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General   Offices  /TVi'J/»Qr«w\ 

21 1  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,     W/UlCitgO. 

LABGE8T  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

General  School  Merchandise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  ever  made  are  here  shown. 
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Anili'cws  '"Triiiiiiph '■  DpKk. 
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$1.00  IN  ADTANCI!. 


DAVID  ATWOOD,  Prlnlar. 
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THE  PEERLESS  SCHOOL  DESK. 
THE  STERLIN6  ERASER. 


CHEAPEST  I 
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LUES  OF  IHE  PRESIOENIS  OF  IRE  URIIEO  STATES, 


BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

TEACHESS  WANTED  FOR  ABEHTS. 

This  work  will  not  only  present  graphic  find  authentic  it'sM  qfthe  Ptxtid«nU, 


of  1812  — The  Megicsn  War— The  Great  Rebellion,  and  the  Centenniftl,  clatm 
tUe  attention  oT  Iho  auliior. 

The  ability  of  tlie  author  is  nniveraallv  acknowledged.  Kr.  Adbott'b  largo 
experience  rb  an  hlslorlcal  vriter  and  his  perfect  familiarity  witli  Amerlc&D 
history,  ensures  the  prodnction  ol  a  rare  and  eabstantial  volume. 

Good  references  required.  J.  X.  BUCKLEY,  State  Agent, 
For  term*  and  territory,  tddreas,  Box  1774,  MADISON,  WIS. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


OSHKOSH,  Pall  Term  ppens  WEDNESDAY,  •  •  Aug.  25 

RIVER  PALLS,      "    „     "      MONDAY,     -  -  -  Aug.  30 

WHITEWATER,     «         *'     WEDNESDAY,  -  -  Sept.    1 

PLATTEVILUB,      «         «     TUESDAY,  -  -  Sept.    7 

Examination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  rcgula 
tloBs  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  In  the  state  sliall  bo  entitled  to  eight  roprcaentativcn 
in  the  Nprmfd  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

d.  Candidateii  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  ci^  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dlly  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli. 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board,        \ 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
8Ghoo>,  Oie  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
te  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
Ihearf  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
Behool  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Airnishing  such  oVi. 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
anbscriblttg  to  the  ibllowing  declaration : 

I^ ....  ...^^  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intontion 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  maybe  granted  by  the 
pfresident  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TSBUS  OF  BOABD  AT  KACH  LOGAUTT  ABB  IfODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Prest  D.  McGregor,  atPlattevillc;     PresH  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Wlntewater; 
PresH  ilEOBOB  S.  Aldbb,  at  Oshke-ih ;     Fres't  TV.  D.  Pabkxb,  at  River  Falia 


McOUFFBT'S 


Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 


McGUFFEY'S  REVISED. READERS 


Aro  thela'c^Mbe  toon  tttractlve,  and  ttae  best  Keaderi  pnbllehcd..  TW  CiVtr  a  wldrr 
raniireof  ihobe&tKq^Uflh  iiteraturo  than  Imyother  8er!ei>.^*  '<  

*  Tb%y  cofiUlD  aelociloBt  from  tboVHilDgs  of  SOO  Htaodard  au'hon^. 
They  are  better  and  more  profusely  tllQstrated  1I14Q  any  other  aertes. 

They  are  emboHlahed  witb  ^4  engravin^i^B.  all  oeiv,1)y  *M6f  tile  beat  artta'a  in  America.  I 

•  They  are  adapted  to  Modern  Metbodeof  teachlci^* 

The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  In  tlio  highest  etyle  of  the  book-making  art. 


400,000  \^^'^^TWSb^'^r^i^'^SS¥l^f^^^\  400,000 


PT?Tm?.S*  ._^  SampU  Coptj and 

McGuffby's  Revised  Fibst  Rbadeb, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Rsadbb,. 
McGuffby's  Revised  Thibd  Rbadbb, 
McGuffby's  Revised  Foubth  Reader,^ 
McGuffey's  RBviSBb  Fifth  Readeb, 
McGuffby's  REvrsED  Sixth  Readeb, 
McGuffby's  Revised  Eclectic  Spelleb, 


Exchange. 

IntToducl 

ao 

.12 

.15 

,        .20 

.20 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.40 

.55 

'  ,50 

.70 

.10 

.15 

JVST  runjLtsHEn: 


^easlees  Selections  for  J\£e7nonzing 


Graded  Selections  Tor  Memorizing.  AdaiHed  for  use  at  Home  and  tnBcliool. 
By  .JOHN  B.  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  SuperiiUcadcDt  Ciociniiatl  ScLooIs. 
Sample  copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  cents. 

Brief  fxinicta  from  the  writings  of  138  of  the  best  Aatbort;  cardfaily  ^icc*c(laiid  0iad«-<t. 
A  book  for  every  family  and  every  Behool.  One  vblame,  pquare  16mo,  ]9J  ptges;  beaii'lJu  1/ 
boonU  )u  full  clo'h,  w  th  led  edges  and  black  fldd-stamp. 


Raf '8  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 

Uanrey'a  Readers  and  Spellers* 

White's  Graded  School  ArithmeU<ss« 
Harvey's- Langnagre  Coarse. 

Eclectio  Geographies,  Wisconsin  Bdition. 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship^  Etc.y  Etc. 

PUBLT8BBD  BT 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  Co., 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


OONTElirTS. 


OttioDTAit—  Page. 

The  l^atnre  and  Method  of  Science, 
with  Thoughts  on  Teaching  Science,  S77 

FjUXJLBT  iKfTBUCnOK,     -  •  •        8d3 

Bblectbd— 

Compnleoiy  Edncaiion,  -         •  297 

A  Problem  Solved,    •         •         -  S08 

The  Age  and  Extinction  of  AnimaU*  800 

The  Aryan  Bace,       -  -         -  303 


SxLBCTED-^-Oontliiiied. 

Short  ArtideB, 

OmoiJiXrDXPABTXBXT,  • 

cobbbspondbmcb, 
Sditobiaz., 

KbW  PUBLIOATXOira, 

Histobzgax.  Dbpabtxbbh, 

NOTBS,    ... 


F^8. 

•  SIO 

-    ail 
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TERMS,  fl.OO~IN  ADVANCE 

If  biU  is  sent,  11.10;  after  6  months,  $1.26;  at  end  of  year,  $1.60. 

The  Journal  of  Education  will  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  editors 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.  Thanking  our  subscriber^  for  tbeir  patronage; 
and  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  auperintcnd- 
ents,  and  man^  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulatioa  of  the  Jouo- 
KAii,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  uiake  it  useftil  to  the  teachers  aD4  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Remittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  CODES  FOR  SALE. 


Wishing  to  obtain  the  School  Code,  can  do  so  on  the  following  terms: 

Pamphlet  fomiy   »«««.. 
Bonnd'in  Clothy      «         «         «         «         « 


50  Cents. 
75  Cents* 


Tliis  edition  contains  all  the  School  Laws. 


Address 


DAVID   ATWOOD, 

Madison.  Wis. 


The  New  Copying  Process. 

100  COPIES  FROM  ON£  WRIT- 
ING OR  DRAWING. 

The  material  for  making  a  polygraph  7  hy  9 
Inches  in  size,  will  cost  yon  aboai  15  oents  at 
any  drag  store.  I  will  send  yon  the  receipt 
for  making  the  polygraph  and  ink  fer  25  cents. 
This  receipt  can  he  ased  for  refllUng  old  ones. 

Address 

T.  W.  McGRATH, 
State  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


<t!R  f/\  its  on  P^f  ^*J  ^  home.  Samples 
kPU  DO  ip^U  worth^l^ee.  Address  Stis- 
BON  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


^aa^  week  in  yonr  own  town.  Terms  sod 
lkPDO«5ooUitflree.  Address  U.  Haujitt  * 
Co.,  Portland,  Haine. 


dir7Q  A  WXBK.  lis  a  day  at  home  easily  nsde. 
Q)  /  iQCoBtly  Oatflt  ftee.  Address  True  A  Co. 
Angusta,  Maine. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUITDRt. 

Xstabfished  in  1897. 

Superior  Bells  of  Cof/ptr  and  Tin,  mooiitid 

vUb  tho  best  Ratarf  tJauginga,  for  <7*«rdk«^ 

Schootk,  Famu.  Factoriea,  Covrt-hnuw,  Jtra 

AlaTMt,  Ttwtr  Clockt,  ete.  FuUg  Whrriml4d, 

llittiirated  CataloRoe  lent  Fiv«. 
Tampvum  *  TirT,^  £,  Id  Hu,  CIm&bbML 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAY,    .-       -       Aug.  83 
OSHKOSH,  »        "  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  25 

"WHITEWATER,         '•         "  WEDNESDAY,       -    Sept.    1 

PLATTEVILLE,         «         "  TUESDAY,       -  Sept.   7 

S 

.Examination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  Ri^er  Falls^  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  followihs  regula 
lions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  bo  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
tB  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  snch  racancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

d.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  tlie 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
eaadidatcs  may  reside,  and  fhey  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dUy  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
eeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupll- 
eate  of  snch  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  snch  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  tha  branchqi  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
flieory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
Bchool  in  respect  to  learning, he  maybe  admitted,  after  tonishing  such  evi. 
denee  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
labseribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I,  ...•.  .—. ,  do  herein  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normid 
Sd&ool  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
snch  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de. 
served. 

THS  TEBMS  OF  BOABD  AT  BACH  LOCALITT  ABS  If ODEBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
PresH  D.  McGr^gob,  at  Platteville;     PresH  J.  W.  Stbarks,  at  Whitewater; 
Prest  Gbobqb  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshketah ;     PteS^t  W.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  Rivw  Falls. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General   Offices  fyVtinanm 

aij  *  213  Wabash  Av<e.,     V'UlCagO. 

.\    :       LARGEST  UAiniPACTURBItS  m  THE  TTOBU)  or .  ' 

iGl'eneral  School  Mercliaiidise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  ever  made  are  here  shown. 


Tlie  New  "StiKly"  Desk.  Andrewa  "  TrJMmph  "  Peak. 

Dorstailed  and  Steel  Doweled.'  WBiranted  10  YeAn. 
HIGHEST    AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AND    PARIS! 

Mr  you  want  good  tcUooU,  give  the  Uaehtr». 

APPARATUS  TO  VVORK  VnTH. 

>l«pi,  Alobea  and  Charts  are  ladi»pen»able  to  a  food  acliaol.  *  «ti 
■oalks  ■chool  with  these  is  better  thaa  a  lac  monlha  wUhontOieaf" 
Isn't  It  irneT  ir  so,  Isnt  It_eoonon]r  to  eel  tbemt  Onr  goods  are  the 
best,  onr  prices  rcasoaahle. 

e  rea  readr  >«  baft    Clrealars  tnn  oa  appHM> 
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Some  Incalculable  Elements  of  School 
Work 884 

SDperintendenfs^  Duty  and  Actioii  to- 
wards the  Coune  of  Study  for  Un- 
graded Schools 848 

pBixABr  Ikscbuotiok— 
Proceedings  of  Institute  Conductors. ..  848 


Sblected  —  Pi|t. 

Oral  Teaching— Its  LimiU  and  Methods  3S8 

OmoiAL  DvPAvnaiTC, 881 

COBBXSPONDXirOX, ». 880 
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TERMS,  tLOO-IH  AOVAKCE. 

If  blU  is  smt,  11.101  after  6  month),  $l.i6t  at  end  of  year,  $1.S0. 

^he  Journal  of  Education  will  continue  to  bo  issued  by  the  present  editors 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.  Thanking  our  subscribers  for  their  patronage; 
and  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  superintend- 
ents, and  many  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jotm- 
KALr,  tlie  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  usefhl  to  the  teachers  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  * 

Kemittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFOEB  &  PRADT, 

•  Madison,  WisconsiiL 

SCHOOL  CODES  FOR  SALE. 


Wishing  to  obtain  the  School  Code,  can  do  so  on  the  following  terms: 

Pamphlet  form^   •         «         «         •         i«  • 

Bound  in  Cloth^       «•••»• 


50  Cents* 
75  Cents. 


This  edition  contains  all  the  School  Laws. 

Address         DAVID   ATWOOD, 

Madison,  Wis. 


HtMr«i 


The  New  Copying  Process. 

100  COPIES  J^ROM  ONE  WRIT. 
IN6  OR  DRAWING. 

The  material  for  making  a  polygraph  7  by  9  . 
inches  in  Bize,  will  coat  yon  aboat  15  cents  at 
any  drug  atore.    I  will  aend  yon  the  receipt 
for  making  the  polygraph  and  ink  for  126  cents. 
This  receipt  can  be  nsed  fcr  reflUing  old  ones. 

Address 

T.  W.  McGRATH, 
State  Normal  School, 
WJiitewater,  Wis. 


$5to$20«?r.J'J^SU:^"" 

SON  &COm  Portland,  Maine. 


Samples 
Address  snv- 


^ A^  ^ ^^k  ^^  yov  o^<^  town.   a\ermB  and 
IPUO 15  ontflt  Aree.   Addrtaa  iL  Hallrt  A 


Vo^  l^irtland,  Maine. 


$721 


\k  wKix.  |19  a  day  at  home  easily  made. 
iCoatly  Oatflt  (ne.   Address  Tme ACa. 
AngnstA,  Maine. 


nmmmt 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUttORf  • 

BsUbnahed  in  1SS7. 

Superior  Bella  of  Copptr  ttnd  ttH^n^anU^ 

with  the  belt  Botarg  Uangingt,  ft>r  Oktuthtt, 

Sckootk,  f^rnu.F»otorie»,  CaurPkvUt*^  Fin 

Aiarhu,lb«er  Clockt,  ne.  J'^uUm  Wvr^u^ 

niutniMl  Ctulocoe  mm  rtr%. 
TAmxiUN  *  Tin,  103  K.  M  Ok,  ViMUHttA 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opena  MONDAY,     -        -        Aug.  »3 

OSHKOSHt  "         «  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  35 

WHITEWATER,         «         '*  WEDNESDAY,        -    Sept.    1 

PLATTEVILLE,         «         «  TUESDAY,       -  Sept.    7 

Examination  far  admission,  dajprevious.  AtRirer  FaHs,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnla 
tions  for  the  admission  of  stadents  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assemhiy  district  is  entitled,  snch  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character*  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  ro 
eeiva  a  ceitiilcate  setting  forth  his  name,  ag6i  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli. 
cate  of  such  eertiflcftte  shaU  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
tilieory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Aimishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  m&y  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  — ^  — ^,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
Sdiool  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
jto  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  injwhich  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
preddent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  becin  a  member  of 
snch  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  snch  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TEBMS  OF  BOABD  AT  1UCB  liOCALXTT  ABS  MODBSATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Prest  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;     PresH  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres*t  Gbobgb  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshke^ ;     Fres't  W.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  Hiver  Falls. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General    Offices  t^Vtinantn 

24  1  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,     WJUC^gO^. 

.     LAKGEST  MANUFACrXJREHS  IN  THE  WORLD  OP 

General  School ;  Merchandise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  over  made  are  here  skown. 


The  New  "  Study  "  Desk.  Andrews  "  Trinniph  "  Di-Bk. 

Dovetailed  and  Steel  Doweled.    Werranted  10  ireari. 
HIGHEST    AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AND    PAUIS! 

ir  vou  want  good  tehooU,  give  the  tiacher» 

APPARATUS  TO  VVORK  WITH. 

Mspi,  Olobei  and  Chnrli  are  Indiapea table  to  a  iMHl  uhool.  •  &<« 
monilii  school  with  these  w  better  than  nine  moutki  withonl  theia." 
Isn't  It  trne?  lf*»o,  l«a'i  it  economy  to  jet  Ibemt  Oar  K<wdi  are  tb« 
fcert,  onr  prices  reataaablc. 

Wearereadr  tosol1,afeToare«d7t«biirl  CiraalaM  ftee  •■  apjUoa- 
tloB.    Write  to  ui. 
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TERMS,  $1.(K>-IN  ADVANCE. 

If  bill  is  sent,  $1.10;  after  6  months,  $1,^;  .at  end  of  year*  $1.60. 

The  JOTTBKAL  OF  EDUCATION  will  coptinue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  editoni 
and  publisherftp  as  heretofore.  Thanking  out  subscribers  for  their  patronage; 
and  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  superintend- 
ents, and  manj  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jouiu 
NAL,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useAil  to  the  teachers  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Remittances  9Sid  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFOBD  &  PBADT, 

Madison,  Wisoonsiii. 


The  New  Copyiog  Process. 

100  COPIES  FROM  ONE   WRIT- 
ING OR  DRAWING. 

The  material  for  making  a  polygraph  7  b/  9 
inches  in  size,  will  cost  yon  about  15  cents  at 
any  dniff  store..  I  wfll  send  yon  the  receipt 
for  ibaking  the  polygraph  and  ink  for  25  cents. 
This  receipt  can  be  nsed  fcr  r«ftlllng  old  onee. 

Address 

T.  W.  McGRATH, 
State  Normal  School, 
Wliitewater,  Wis. 

Terms  and 

Address  H.  Hallbtt  & 


ihD£^^  week  in  your  own  town. 
ipDO  15  otttilt  frea.  ~ 

Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


HOPE^DEAF 


FOB 
THE 

Garmore's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERrSCTI^Y  BBfBTORE  THE  HBABIH e 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  lia&nral  Droia. 
Always  ill  position, iMit  tavtslMeto  •Uiers.  AM. 
Con  reraatiou  and  even  wh  lit  (vers  beard  dUtinctly.  W« 
rafar  to  those  Mine  tlMm.  St>Qd  Tor  descrlplirecircoLar. 
Addriiu  JOHN  GARXORE  A  CO.. 

S.  W.  Ovrner  6th  A  Race  SCa^  OlnolBnatl,  ^ 

(tlC^  4-yv  dSOn  P«'  ^^y  ^  home.  Samples 
ipO  DO  kpZU  worth  fe  free.  Addreaadnx- 
soN  A  COm  Portland,  Maine. 


df  rro^  WXBK.  %i%  a  day  at  home  easily  made 
kp  /  ^costly  Outfit  free. '  Addresa  True  8&  Ca 
Aogusta,  Mame. 


JONES  BEOTHEBS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHBB8  OF  THE  INDUCTIYB  EDUCATIONAL  BERIB8. 

Ald|»atb*8  Indncclve  Orammar. 
Ridpath'sClrain.  fikshool  Hist,  of  the  IT.  8^ 
Rldpatli*s  Academie  Hist,  of  the  V.  8. 
Milne's  Indnctlve  Aritlimetles. 
Milne's  Elements  of  Algebra. 
Forbrlfper*s  Patent  Drawing  Tabletau 
Smltb^H  Practical  Music  Reader* 
First  Iiessons  In  Phllologry. 

CmCimATL       PElLADELPmA.       CEICAQO. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUMORy. 

BatabHahed  in  1887. 

Snperlor  Belli  of  Copper  and  tin^  moantafl 

with  the  bett  Rotarf  Hanging*,  for  Chvreli4a, 

SchocU,  Farm*,  Factorie*,  Oourt-h^n***^  Ftn 

AlarM*.  tbwer  Clock*,  etc.  FuUf  WnrranML 

Ulaunuad  Caialoftiia  a«al  Fm. 
T^motMM  a  Tm,  102  K,  M  Uu,  Otfwinaatli 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAY,     -        -        Aug.  23 

OSHKOSH,  «         «  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  25 

WHITEWATER,         *«         *•  WEDNESDAY,        -    Sept.    1 

PLATTEVILLE,         «         «  TUESDAY,        -  Sept,    7 

Ezaminatioii  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  Biv^er  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Kormal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  reguta- 
tionB  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

S.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  bo  nominated  by  the  coimty  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  i^all  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  bo  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  Of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning, he  maybe  admitted, after  Aimishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

If  — — :  — — ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Norma! 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intuition 
to  engage  in  teaching  In  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  Is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  maybe  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judnnent  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TBBMS  OF  BOAftD  A.T  BACH  LOCAUfT  ABB  KODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Prest  D.  McGregob,  atPlatteville;     Fres't  J.  W.  Stbarks,  at  Whitewater; 
Pte8*t  Gbobob  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkr*Ji ;     PresH  W.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Falls. 


n 


APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE" 


It  Is  nearly  two  yean  alnce  Appletons*  Baadera  ware  pobllsbed,  and  only  2,000,000  of  then 
have  been  printed  and  Mid.    **  FauoreB  ^*  of  tbla  kind  are  In  demand. 

aoo  BChoolB  in  Arkansafi,  400  Sh  IlUneir,  900  In  Tndlana,  500  In  Iowa.400  in  Kanaai^.^OO  In  Maine, 
tCO  in  MaBsachoeetts,  600  in  KiBBoari,  900  in  New  Jereev,  40U  in  Kew  York,  1,0X  in  P«na8xl- 
vania,  500  tn  Vermont,  l,fi00  district  BchooU  aad  75  graded  bcIiooIb  in  WiBConbln,  ara  naing  Ap- 
pletooB*  Keadeis  with  great  Bacceaa.  , 

«  APPLETOJrS»  READERS  A  FAILURE.'' 

Appletona*  Ceadert  have  been  In  nse  ^n  the  adioolA  of  Racine  for  the  past  two  yeaca  and,!  am 
happy  to  aay,  have  p^iven  the  faiteBt  satlefaction.   TbA  tetcbera  are  eDtbas}aHlc  and  unanhnona 
InawardlSK  to  tbelr  merit  all  ibat  tbe  repntationa  ot  the  artbora  enggesied  or  tbd  ptibilihera 
.  claime-  .— O.  8.  WBSTCOTT,  Bupt.  of  Citv  Scboole,  ttacino  Wi#. 

Within  the  iMBt  few  montha,  Appletona'  Reartera  bave  beei»«doptied  In  SO  conntlea  In  Caliiofi> 
nia,'5  oonHtlea  only  adoption McGoffev'a  Readers,  the  prevlottBly  anthoriaM  text:  ala<j  the  CitleA 
of  Oakland,  Stockton,  Nevjida  City,  Alameda,  Berkuley,  the  SCai«  Normal  School,  San  Joae,  and 
ail  leading  QriYaie  iBaUiuttone  on  the  Pacific  Coaet.  -         ...  .  . , 

«« APPLETONS'   READERS  A  FAILURE." 

Doring  the  laat  ten  monthB,  notwithatandlng  the  combined  elforta  of  bIx  leading  pobllabere  of 
coDoetlng  booke,  with  thalr  defamatory  drcalara,  forty-nine  counties  in  Georgia  have  adoptod 
Appletona^  Readers  Jor  rxclnrive  aae. 

Nothing  bat  words  of  commendation  from  my  teachere  for  "  Appletona*  Reader^/"-*  The  inter- 
eat  of  pnpilB  in  reading  ialifty  per  cent,  icreater  than  ever  before.  The  leacfaers  follow  the  aug- 
goationa  in  the  books  and  ao  make  every  reading  leaaon  a  langnas^e  aa  wfli.  The  Readera  are 
continnally  growing  in  favor  with  buth  teachers  aud  popile.—  JS.  A.  HAICFHT,  ttoperintendent 
Public  Schools,  Alton,  111. 

«  APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

V 

**  Appletons^  Readers  *'  have  been  in  ubo  in  tb<)  echoolB  of  Flint  for  a  year  and  a  half,  aibd  tiMy 
have  well  auatained  ^he  good  optnlon  which  led  to  their  adoption.  We  tiave  accompliehed excel- 
lent reaulta.— Prof.  T.  W.  CKISSEY,  Sup*,  of  Sch'>ola  Flint,  Mich.       .       .  T 

I  regard  Aopletona'  School  Readera  aa  the  beat  aeries  pablltfbed.—Prof.  ROBBKT  QRAQAM. 
State  Normal  Schoo*,  Oahkoah,  Wii . 

<<  APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

The  Readera  are  eimply  incomparahU,  I  do  cot  wonder  that  they  are  rapidly  and  ever^whei* 
driviog  out  other  booka.— IRWiN  SU£PARD,  A.  M  ,  Pi  in.  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Mion. 

These  Booka  are  nearer  to  tho  atandard  ot  teiching  Reading  now  fullowcd  In  the  betft  echouls, 
than  any  boolu  thua  far  pablli*hed  in  the  ttngllvh  langaHge  with  wDich  I  am  acquainted.  They 
bave  demonatrated  how  method  and  ayatem  can  be  ubud  m  teaching  this  most  Important  of  aA 
atodies.  The  Meaera.  Appleion  ought  to  be  conKtiatula'ed  upon  the  prodnciiun  of  this  series  of 
bnoka.  1  need  not  aay  that  the  edi.ora'  work  la  of  ihe  highest  order.— Hon.  JAMES  McALl^ 
T£R,  Snpt.  PubUc  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

«« APPLETONS'    READERS   A    FAILURE." 

I  tave  examined  Appletona'  Readers.  They  are  what  might  be  expected  from  tbta  etit(?rprlji- 
iog  houae — full  of  fresh  srlectious  and  snpgeBtlon*.  Reading  and  aiud?  of  Rogliah  LUeratnm 
can  go  together  in  the  nae  of  this  aeriea  ot  Readera,  and  tte  anbject  of  elocution  and  voetl 
pbyaiology  may  also  be  taught  by  a  practical  tnacher,  althnngb  nut  an  elocntienlat.  Theva*^ 
complete  in  ad  reapecta  and  muat  commend  themselvea  to  educators.— ALLKN  A,  GRIFFITH, 
Free,  of  Northern  111.  College. 

In  fact  the  more  acquainted  and  famtl  la r  the  feacbera  become  with  Appleton^a  Readera,  the 
better  they  like  them,  aa  uiion  close  exammatlon  f>f  the  booka  thev  find  nuuiy  valuable  leainroa 
which  escaped  their  notice  tn  the  flritt  inatance.— Traly  youca,  C.  F.  NINMAN,  Supt.  Schoole, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

<*  APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

We  have  ueed  Appletons'  series  of  Readers  tince  their  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Bdue^tion  -- 
the  apring  of  *79— with  entire  aati-factton.  Ther  atand  the  tpatin  the  achool-rcom  aa  gold  In 
the  cracible.— B.  B.  LAKIN,  Snpt.  Poblic  SchoolB,  Streatnr,  111. 

We  hive  been  osIuk  Appleton V  Readera  now  for  mOre  than  a  year,  and  no!  long  aince  at  one 
of  our  Teachera*  Meetlnga  I  cal.ed  for  an  expreteiun  of  opinion  from  the  teachers  with  regard 
to  the  nae  of  the  abo*e  Reiders  in  their  respective  rooms,  and  the  uniform  testlraouy  was,  that, 
thev  were  the  beat  Readers  thev  had  ever  used.    In  this  exprosaion  I  m  ist  heartily  concar.— 
E.  C.  SMITH,  8upt.  Schools,  Dixon,  111. 

Fur  partlcttlara  address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 
i,  3,  and  5  Bond  St.^  New  York.  ' 

or  Gl  WASHINGTON  BT,,  CaiCAOO,  HU. 
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TSRMS,  $1.00 -nr  ABVANGE. 

Ifbillissent,  fi.lO;  after  6  montiis,  $1.25;  at  end  of  yew,  $1.50. 

The  Journal  of  Education  will  coDtinue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  editors 
aod  publishers,  as  heretofore.  ThaDking  our  subscribers  for  their  patronage;, 
and  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  -county  superintend-, 
ents,  and  many  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useftil  to  the  teachers  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Remittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PEADT, 

Madison,  WisconfiiiL 


The  New  Copying  Process. 

100  COPIES  FROM  ONE  WRIT- 
ING OR  DRAWING. 

The  material  for  making  a  polygraph  7  by  9 
inches  in  sfse,  wiU  oost  yon  aboot  15  cents  at 
any  drag  store.  I  will  send  yon  the  receipt 
fnr  making  the  polygraph  and  ink  for  25  cents. 
This  receipt  Can  be  nsed  fcr  refilling  old  ones. 

Address 

T.  W.  McGRATH, 
State  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

Terms  and 

Addzest  H.  Ballrt  & 


dSCta,  A  week  in  yonr  own  town. 
llpUUISontmftree.  " 

Co.,  Fiortlandt  Halne. 


HOPE^DEAF 


FOB 
THE 

6 armors' s  ArtiScial  Ear  Drums 

PERFiSCTI«T  BESTOBE  THE  HEARINCT 

and  perform  the  work   of  the  Nntiinftl  Dt^itaa. 
Always  in  positioa,  butlnvtslUe  to  oiltenu    X\\ 

Couvtrsatioa  and  even  whisp«^rs  heard  dretinctly.    W* 
nftr  to thoM  mtac  th«m.  Send  for  descriptive  oireular. 
Addreu  JOHN  6ARMOItC  A  CO., 

S.  W.  Oorner  Sth  it  JUm  Sljk,  ClneJaiiatf,  Q^ 


$5  to  S20  ToAtJT'- 

SON  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


SsmpleS 
Address  ttin- 


dliTO^  WEJCK.  lis  a  day  at  home  easily  made. 
jp  /  ij  Costly  Outfit  free.  Address  Tme  &  Co. 
Angus  la,  Maine. 


JONES  BBO 


JS&GO., 


PUBLBtneiBB  OF  THE  IWDUCTIVg  M>UCATIOyAL  SEItnS. 

RIdpatb'a  IndacUve  Orammar. 
Ridtoath's  Oram.  School  Hist,  of  the  I7«  S^ 
Ridpath's  Aea«lemle  Hist,  of  the  U.  IS. 
IHllne's  Indactlve  Arithmetics. 
Mllne'ii  Elements  of  Alfpebra. 
Forbriirer's  Patent  Drawingr  Tablets. 
fimlth''s  Practlfial  Haiiic  Reader* 
First  liCssons  in  Philolosj-* 

CINCINKATL       FHILADSL^BLA.       CHICAQO^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BstabUshed  In  1897. 

Superior  Belli  of  Copper  and  nn.  momitad 

with  tho  beat  Botarg  Oangingt,  for  Chwrek4», 

Schootk,  Parnu,  Factorie*,  Court-hoHMtt,  Pfr* 

diafhu,  tbicer  Olockt.  vte.  FuUg  IPnrranlML 

lUuMrated  Catalogiia  teot  Frc«^ 
Takpvsm  *  liWi  102  C,  M  St.,  ClMuaall,  • 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  FaU  Term  opens  MONDAY,     -        -        Aug.  23 

OSHKOSH,  «'         «♦  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  25 

WHITEWATER,        «         '•         WEDNESDAY,       -    Sept.    1 

PLATTEVILLB,         «       .«  TUESDAY,       .  Sept.   7 

Examination  for  admission,  daj  previous.   At  Rirer  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

*  The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  he  entitled  to  eight  ropresentativcs 
in  the  Normal  Schools^  and  in  case  yacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  Is  entitled,  such  yacancies  may  be  filled,  hy  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  ooun^  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  tlie 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Eaqh  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
eeiye  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate  of  such  certiflcate  shaU  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certiflcate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School^  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  tlie  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  fUrnishing  such  eyi- 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscrit^g  to  the  following  declaration : 

I^  ^^^  —^y  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  Migage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 

school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  (me  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 

nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certiflcate  of  attendance  maybe  granted  by  the 

president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  haye  been  a  member  of 

such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certiflcate  is  de- 

seryed. 

THS  TSBICS  OF  BOABD  A.T  BACH  LOOALITT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  fo.Ilows: 
Preen  D.  McGregob,  at  Platteville;     PresH  J.  W.  Stbarns,  at  Whitewater; 
Frea*t  Gbobob  S.  Ax^bbb,  at  Oshkfiih ;     PresH  W.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Falls. 


(( 


APPLETONS?  READERS  A  PAILITRE." 


It  If  nearly  (wo  yean  aince  ▲pplatons'  Readera  waro  pabli8h6<l,  and  only  d^OOO^OOO  of  tl^eii 
have  been  pntitef)  and  told.    *^  Faflnrea  ''  of  this  kind  are  In  demaod. 

200  schoole  io  Arksn^as,  400  In  IlllnoU,  30dln  Indtana,  500  to  Iowa. 400  In  Kan«aa,400  In  Xalaa, 
SCO  to  Maaeacha setts,  600  In  MiBsouri,  3(X)  in  New  Jersey,  400  in  New  York,  1,000  In  Paanay}- 
vania,  500  In  Vermont,  1,500  dleirici  achoola  and  75  graded  achoolB  in  Wiaconaln,  arv  oalng  Ab' 
platone'  Beadexa  with  great  sneocaa.  t  .     -  -    r 

Applelons*  Peadera  nave  been  in  nee  In  the  echoolft  of  Racine  for  the  paat  Iwo.yeara  and,  I  am. 
happy  to  Aqti  have  f)^ven  the  fnlleet  satiefaciffon.  Thtf  teachers -tee  enthnelaistlc  and  nnenlmoni 
in  awiBrdivs  to  their  merit  all  that  'the  repntatfona  ol  the  arthors  anggeated  or  the  pnbiiabara 
clalmei .— O.  B.  WBSTCOTT,  Snpt.  of  City  Schoola,  Kacine  Wla. 

Within  tlie  past  few  mont^a«  Anpletona;  iCcadere  haV^  bean  adopted  tn  30  oountlea  In  Callfar^ 
Dia,  5  coantlra  only  adopting McGafl'ey'*B  Readers,  the  previously  aathortaed  text;  nlao  the  elttea 
of  Oakland,  Stockton,  Nevada  City,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  the  State  Normal  fUchoo),  San  Joae^and 
al)  leading  piivate  InaiiiatioiA  9tfjthe  PticUlG  Coatt*' 

"APPLETONS^   READERS  A  FAILURE. '» 

Dnrliiff  the  laet  ten  months,  nolwlthatandlos  the  combined  efforta  of  aiz  leading  pnblteheri  of 
conpetfng  hooka,  with  their  defamatory  circdlars,  forty-nine  couDtiea  in  Oeorgiu  have  adopted 
Appletona^  Readers  lor  exclaplve  uae. 

Nbihing  but  words  of  commendation  from  my  teachers  for  "  Appletnna^  Reader^/"— The  iater- 
eat  of  popils  in  reading  is  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  ever  before.  The  teachers  follow  tho  sag- 
gestlona  in  the  books  and  so  make  every  reading  lesson  a  langoa^  aa  Wi4li.  The  Readera  aiv 
continually  growing  in  favor  with  both  teachers  aiid  pupils.— £.  A.  HAIG LIT,  Buperifitendeiit 
Pablic  Schools,  Alton,  lU.  « 

"  APPIiETONS'  READERS  A  JPAILURE,'^ 

**  Appletona'  Readera  ^'  have  been  In  use  in  the  schools  of  Flint  for  a  year  and  %  half,  and  thar 
have  well  sustained  the  good  opinion  whkh  led  to  their  adoption.  We  have  accomBltahefltJKd- 
lent  reaulta.—  Prof.  T.  W.  CRISSEY,  Snpt.  of  Schoola,  Flint,  Mich. 

I  regard  Applctona'  School  Readers  as  tne  best  series  pubilahed.— ProC  ROfiSRT  ORAQAM, 
State  Normal  Schoo',  Oahkosh,  Wis.     .  * 

"APPIiETONS*  READERS  A  FAItURE."  . 

The  Readera  are  simply  incomparable.  I  do  not  wonder  that  thov  aro  rapidly  and  evefTwhe*« 
driving  out  other  books.— IRWIN  SHEPARD,  A.  M  ,  Pzin.  Slate  Normal  School,  WinomCMtan. 

These  Books  are  nearer  to  tho  standard  of  teiching  Reading  now  followed  in  th«  hkit  scbooK 
than  any  books  thos  far  pabli^'bed  in  tbe  Kn<;llsh  iangattge  with  wbich  I  am  acqaalntad.  They 
have  demonstrated  how  method  and  system  can  be  used  In  leaching  thla  most  important  of  ail 
Bladles.  The  Meusrs.  Appleton  onght  to  be  cunsratolated  upon  the  production  oi  this  aerlaa  off 
books.  1  need  not  aay  that  ihe  edliors^  work  is  of  the  highest  order— Hon.  JAM12S  McAUS- 
T£R,  Snpt  Public  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

« APPIiETONS'    READERS   A   FAILURE." 

I  have  examined  Apnietons'  Readers.  They  are  what  might  be  expected  from  this  enterpris- 
ing honse  — full  of  Iresh  selectloce  and  sop;gestion*.  Reading  ahd  siody  of  Eogllah  LiteraUira 
can  go  i(H{ether  in  the  use  of  this  feries  ot  KeMr.e re,  and  tbe  snbject  of  elocntlod  and  V4!iail 
physiology  may  also  be  taught  by  a  praci leal  teacher,  althongh  not  an  elocntlonlst.  Titeya^ 
complete  in  ail  reHoects  and  must  commend  themsulves  to  educators.— ALLEN  A.  GRIFFITH, 
Pres.  of  Northern  III.  College. 

In  fact  the  more  acquainted  and  familiar  the  teachers  become  with  Appleton^a  Readers,  tbtt 
better  they  like  ihem,  as  ui  on  clone  examination  of  the  books  thuv  find  nuiny  valuable,  tearm^ 
whtch  escaped  their  notice  In  the  first  mstance.— Truly  yours,  C.  F.  NINM&N,  Supt.  Scho<*la, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

«  APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

We  have  us«d  Appletons^  series  of  Readers  since  their  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Bdocation  -^ 
the  spring  of  ""TQ— with  entire  satif faction.  Tboy  stand  the  tfstln  the  sohool-rcom  as  gold  ia 
the  crucible.— B.  B.  LAKIN,  Sapt.  Pnbllc  Schools,  StreaUr,  HI. 

We  hnve  been  using  Appleton's  Readers  now  (or  more  than  a  year,  and  no',  long  ainee  at  one 
of  our  Teachers'  Meetings  I  called  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  teachera  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  tbe  above  Reiders  in  their  respective  rooms,  and  the  uniform  testimony  was,  that 
they  were  the  best  Readers  thev  had  ever  used.  In  this  expression  I  most  hoanily  concur. — 
E.  C.  SMITH,  Supt.  Schools,  Dixon,  III. 
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If  bill  Is  sent,  11.10;  after  6  months,  $1.!^;  at  end  of  year,  $1.50. 

The  JoTJKKAL  OF  EDUCATION  will  Continue  to  bo  issued  by  the  present  editors 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.  Thanking  our  subscribers  for  their  patronage; 
and  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  superinlcod- 
ents,  and  many  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Joue- 
KAL,  the  publishers  Trill  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  and  tlie 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Kcmittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT, 

Madison,  WisconsiiL 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAY,     -        -        Aug.  23 

OSHKOSH,  «         «  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  25 

WHITEWATER,         **         «  WEDNESDAY,        -    Sept.    1 

PLATTEVILLE,  "         «  TUESDAY,        -  Sept.    7 

Examination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  Ri^er  Falls,  same  day. 

TERKS  OF  AI>SI8SI0N. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  mtty  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeire  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli* 
catB  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
Ukeory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  fdmishing  such  evi. 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

li  — -<-  — ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TEBHS  OS*  BOABD  At   BACH  UHUOATt  ABB  KODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
.Pres't  D.  McGuEGOR,  atPlatteville;     Pres't  J.  W- Steahns,  at  WhUewater;, 
Prest  Gbobob  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshlirih ;     Preset  Vif.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Fallii 


"  APPLETONS'  HEADERS  A  FAILURE.^  ^ 

,        V  .  -  »    »        .  i     -  i        -        •  *      » 

It  IB  nearly  two  yean  since  Appletont*  Readers  were  pnbllBhed,  and  only  2,000,000  of  tfaem 
baT^  been  printed  and  told.    **  Faflar^B  ^*  of  tfal«  kind  are  m  demand. 

900  flehoole  tn  Arkan^afi.  400  !n  Illinois,  SOOtn  iDdhina,  500  In  Iowa. 4^  In  K«nefiB.400  In  Matne, 
SCO  in  Massacliaeettg,  600  In  M<8Sonrl.  300  tn  New  Jereev,  40a  In  Now  York,  1,000  tn  Pt^tuiayl- 
vanls,  500  )n  Vermont,  1,50'J  district  acnoois  and  76  graded  achools  in  Wisconsin,  art}  using  Ar* 
pletons'  |Eeadeia  with  great  success.  "'*'.'...  r    . 

«  app£etons'  readers  a  failure.'*  . 


Applelona*  Feaders  have  been  in  use  fa  the  scho^lB  of  Racine  for  the  paqt  twa  years  and<  I 

bsppy  to  say,  have  (^veq  the  fnilest  satisfactinn.  The^tevcber^are  entpnaiaHicjind  •afH^A^oKqi^ 
In  awBrdtiv  Id  ibelrniprltBll  that^be  repnratlonsot  the  aribors  sQ^^ested  of  the  poblisbera 
clsime  .— O.  S.  WBSrCOTT,  Snpt,  of  CitvScbonls,  Kaclne  Wid.       .      ,.  «        . 

Wttbtn  -tbe  past  few  mcntbft.  Apploton*'  fl'.'arters  W*ve  been'<k<lopted  )n  30  conutieaiii  «CalK6i« 
BIB, 9  GDQinif «  only  •"doptln^  McGulTev's  Readtsr?,  The  previously  anthwriased  text;  a1»o  the  ciUea 
of  Oakland,  Stockton,  NeTuda  City,  Aiamedn,  Berkeley,  the  State  Normal ^Bchoql,  San  Joe<vMid 
ai)  leading  priyaie  iQfititutions  on  the  Pacific  Cuaet.    *.    .•    '  '    .   .    .    ;  .  .    '.^» 

«APPLETONS»   READERS  A  FAIXURE," 

During  tba  last  ten  months*  n^wltbatandlog  the  combined  efforts  of  six  leading  pabllshersof 
eompeting  books,  with  their  defamatory  clrcalars,  forty-nine  coanties  in  Georgia  liave  adopted 
Appletons' Readers  Jor  tzciuplve  use. 

Nothfng  bnt  words  of  commendation  from  ray  teachers  for  *'  Appletons*  Read^r^/*— Tbe  hiter- 
eat  of  popilsin  reading  is  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  ever  before.  The  (oachers  follow  the  sng- 
gestions  tn  the  books  and  so  make  every  reading  lesson  a  laugnage  as  wh)i.  The  Readers  are 
continnally  growing  m  favor  wiih  both  teachers  aiid  papil8.~>£.  A.  HATOHT,  0nperinteodeu% 
Pablic  Schools,  Alum,  III.  ': 

«  APPIiETOKS'  READERS  A  FAri/TTRE." 

**  Applelons'  Readers ''  hsve  been  In  use  In  th«%  schools  of  Flint  for  a  year  and  a  half,  an4  they 
have  well  sustained  hegogdoptnlon  which  led  to  iheir  adoption.  W^e  have  accomplished  excel- 
lent  results.— Prof.  T.  W".  CHISSKY,  Sept.  of  Schiols  Flint,  Mich. 

I  regard  Anpletons^  School  Readers  as  the  best  series  published.— Prof.  ROBERT  QRAQAM, 
State  Normal  bchoo',  Oshkoah,  W». 

"APPIiETONS*  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

The  Readers  are  simply  Incomparable.  I  do  not  wonder  that  tbev  are  rapidly  nrd  cverv  wbe's 
driving  out  oiber  books.— IKWIN  SUETARD,  A.  M  ,  Prln.  Stale  Norroal  St  ho  •).  Winoua,  Minn. 

These  Rooks  are  nearer  to  the  standard  oi  teaching  Keidtng  now  followed  in  ibv  t-es^t  echouJa, 
than  any  books  thus  far  pnblii*hed  in  the  i£nglirh  langattgc  with  wbich  I  am  acquainted.  They 
have  dcmoDstrsted  how  method  and  system  can  be  uttud  tn  teaching  this  most  imporiant  of  sli 
stBdiea.  The  Mesi*rt>.  AppJeton  oagbt  to  be  conuratuiated  upon  the  prodaciion  of  ihis  si'ries  of 
books.  1  need  not  say  that  the  editors'  work  Is  of  ibe  highest  order.~Uoo.  JAMKS  McALlii* 
T£R,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"APPLETONS^    READERS    A    FAILURE.*' 

I  bsve  examined  Apoletons'  Readers.  They  are  whBt  might  be  oipected  from  thiB  enterpris- 
ing honse-^lall  of  Iresh  selections  and  saggestlonr.  Reading  snd  ftiudt  of  fibglicb  Llicraiore 
can  go  together  in  the  use  of  this  ferics  ot  ReHderi<,  and  the  subject  of  elocution  and  vocal 
physiology  may  albo  be  taught  by  a  p-acticsl  teacher,  although  not  an  elocntlontat.  Th<>r  aie 
complete  in  a>l  respects  and  must  commend  themselvus  to  educators.— ALLRN  A.  GRlFFirB, 
Fres.  of  Noftliern  111.  College.  .^.,.,,,^  * 

In  fact  the  more  acquainted  and  familiar  the  teachers  become  with  Apnleton's  Readers,  the 
better  they  like  ihem,  as  ui^on  clof>e  exammatlon  of  the  books  theV  find  many  valuable  iea> area 
whichescaped  their  notice  in  the  firdt  instance.— Truly  yours,  C.  F.  NINMAN,  Supt.  Schools, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

"APPLETONS»  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

We  have  used  Applelons'  series  of  Readers  since  their  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Bduc%tinn*- 
the  spring  of  *79— with  entire  satinfaction.  Thcv  stand  the  test  in  the  scbool-rcom  as  gold  In 
the  crncibie.— B.  B.  LAKIN.  Snpt.  Public  Schools,  Sireator,  III. 

We  hive  been  using  Appieton  s  Readers  now  fcr  more  thnn  a  y^ar,  and  not  long  flinee  at  one 
of  our  Teachers^  Meetings  I  called  for  an  expresslfm  of  opinion  from  the  teachers  with  reeard 
to  the  use  of  the  Bbo*e  Reiders  in  their  resp»cttve  rooms,  and  the  natform  testimony  W4S4  that 
thev  were  the  best  Readers  ihev  had  ever  used.  In  this  expreBsion  I  zuist  IiBartiiy  concur. — 
E.  C.  SMITH,  Supt.  Schools,  Dixon,  III. 

For  partlcularb  address  ^      .  ^^^  .r,r«^^.r   «    ^^ 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 
1,  3,  and  5  Bond  St.^  New  York. 

or  91  WASMINOTOir  8T»,  CHIOAaO,  HU. 
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ZELL'S  CONDENSED  CYCLOPEDIA. 


X 


Complete  in  One  Voliime.  Brought  Down  to  1 


W  Va 


Containing  10  New  Doable  Page  Maps,  800  Illnstrations,  attd  Treatittg 

upon  35,000  Different  Siil](fectSi 


This  is  a  new  work  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  TeacHera, 
Students;  and  Families,  as  a  portable,  convenient  book  of  reference^ 
answering  generally  all  the  purposes  of  a  largCj  unwieldly,  costly 
Cyclopedia.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Good,  active  agents  wanted 
to  sell  it  in  every  county  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  A.  L.  BUSHNELL, 

Bloomington,  111.,  State  Agent  for  Wisconsin. 

C.  R.  BRODIX,  General  Agent,  Bloomington,  111. 
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Xstabnshed  la  1887. 

Soperlor  Bells  of  Oopptr  and  Hm,  mooane 

with  the  ben  Rotary  Hgnginf.  tof  Ckwrehm 

School*,  FaTnu,  Fnctorieg,  Court-hmuet,  Fin 

AimrtM^  Tbwrr  Cloeka,  ete.  PuUy  Wammtpd 

^      UIuKnted  Cfttaloiine  teni  Vtr*. 

TAXiwaui  A  T  VT.  102  K.  Id  8u.  CtadBBali 


^C\C\^  week  In  toot  own  town.  Terms  and 
IPUU  15  OQtflL  fret.  Address  H.  Halxjktt  A 
i;o.«  Portland,  Maine. 


ft!70^  WEEK.  ^IS  aday  at  home  easily  made. 
M>  #  ZiCostiy  Outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co. 
Atagastat  Mame. 


HOPES.DEAF 


Garmore's  Ariificid  Ear  Dnam 


^    ,  ^  -        nBAlnifO  and  perform  lite 

work  of  the  ICflMiiral  Dram.  Bem«io  in  peoitlOB 
withoiU  aid,  alid  wum  Mat,  oteaervaM*.  All  Cos* 
rersatioD  and  «ven  whispers  b«ard  distinctly.  W*iv 
tn  t»  Xktotm  using  then.    Spnd  for  dMcripfeive  «{rcnl«r. 

l&O  bO  ipZU  worth  Is  free.  AddcMafiTor- 
SON  &  Co.,  ForUand,  Maioe. 


JOITES  BBOTHESS  ft  CO., 

PPBUSHBR8  OF  THB  INDUCTIVE  EDDCATIONAL  SBtrff. 

ftldpath'a  Indnctlve  Grammar. 
Riapath'sOram.  School  Htat.  of  the  V.  iL 
Rldpaih-**  Acadcmie  Hint,  of  the  C  B. 
Mlliae'a  Indnetive  Arithnneeiesi. 
Milne*fl  Elements  of  AJsebra. 
Forbrifrer'8  Patent  »rawlnip  TMMeta» 
SmitliTii  Praetleal  M nsie  MteU^T^ 
First  I^eaaons  In  Phlloloipj'. 

CINCINNATI,      PSILADELPBU.       CBIGAQO. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  falls;  Winter  Term  opens  MONDAY.    •        -  Jan.    3 

OSHKOSH,  "  "      re-opens  TUESDAY,  -  Jan,    4 

H.ATTEVILLE,      "  «      opens  TUESDAY,  -        -  Jan.  11 

WHITEWATER,  Spring     '•        "       TUESDAY,        -  Feb.    1 

Examination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  «F  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regular 
tlons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  a^y  titate  K'irmal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  dlstriet  in  the  state  shall  be  eu  titled  to  eight  representntivcs 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  ezfst  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  ill  led  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  i^all  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  Of  the  city)  in  which  such 
oandidatcs  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dUy  health  and  of  good  moral  character.    Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
lo  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president. 
In  the  branches  required  bylaw  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  te.aohinj^,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Airnishing  such  evl* 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  aft^r 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, .-...,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
lo  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person*  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  baa  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen-  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judmnent  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TBBUS  OF  BOARD  AT  BACH  LOCALirT  ABB  MOI»BATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  folows: 
Preset  D.  McGregob,  at  Platteville;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stbabns,  al  Whitewater; 
PresH  Gbobob  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkf  Ji ;     Pres't  TV.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Falls. 


"APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILITRE" 

It  In  nearly  two  years  since  App1eton«^  Benders  were  published,  and  only  2,0Ob,rO0  of  them 
havA  been  printed  and  told.    "  Faflnrrs  ^*  of  this  kfnd  are  in  demand. 

2C0  schools  in  Arkan^sp.  400  In  Itltnois.  SCO  tn  Indiana,  000  hi  Iowa. 400  in  Kansas. 400  fn  Maloe, 
9(0  In  Massachosetts,  600  in  Mtssonri,  300  In  New  Jcrser,  40u  fn  New  York,  1,000  in  Pennsjl- 
vsniti.  500  )n  Vermont,  l.&O*)  district  schooia  and  75  graded  "achoole  Id  Wisconsin,  an  asing  An* 
pletons'  Keadets  with  Krent  snccesa. 

/^APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

Applefona*  Peaders  have  been  in  nso  ^n  the  schools  of  Racine  for  the  past  two  years  and.  I  am 
happy  to  &ay,  have  priven  the  fniicst  satisfaction.  The  tetchers  are  enthusiastic  and  aoanloions 
in  awardtiig  t6  thoir  inrrHnll  that  the  repntatlons  ol  the  a ptb ore  suggested  or.  the  pablisbers 
clsimc  .— O.  S.  WESTCOTT,  Siipt.  of  Cllv  Hcliools,  Kacino  Wif. 

Within  the  past,  few  months,  Appletons'  Bep.rtcrs  liare  been  adopted  in  30  ooantie«  In  Callfor- 
nis,  5  cnnntirs  only  ado-jtingMcOutTev'ti  Readers,  the  prevlovsly  authi^nsed  text;  alro  the  c!t«e» 
of  Oakland,  Stockton,  Nernda  City,  Alaraedn,  Berkeley,  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  and 
ai)  loading  private  lastlintlons  on  the  Pacific  Cuast. 

"APPLETONS*   READERS  A  FAILURE." 

Dnrine  the  last  ten  months,  notwithstanding  the  combined  efforts  of  six  loarllng  pnbii»hersor 
foBpetinf;  books,  with  their  defamatory  circalars,  forcy-nlno  couiitfes  in  Georgia  have  adupted 
AppletoDs'  Readers  lor  fxclDPlve  ufe. 

Nothing  bnt  words  of  commendation  from  my  teachers  for  "  Appletons'*  Readera."— The  inter- 
est of  ptipils  in  reading  is  fifty  per  cent,  (greater  than  tv.t  beluie.  The  learhers  follow  ^be  fik- 
gesilons  in  the  books  aad  so  make  every  reading  lesson  a  lun^ancti  as  we]<.  Thti  Reaoersnre 
contlnuHlly  crowing  in  favor  with  both  teachers  aud  pupils.— £.  A  HAIGUT,  Soperintendcnt 
Public  Schools,  Alton,  1 1. 

'«  APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

'•  Appletons'  Readers  '*  h^  vc  been  in  use  in  the  schools  ol  Flint  for  a  year  and  •  half,  and  they 
have  well  sustmned  the  good  opinion  which  led  to  their  adoption.  We  have  accomplished eicel- 
lent  resnli...—  Pr  .f.  T.  W.  CIU^SEY,  Snp*.  of  Schi>ol8,  Flint,  Mich. 

Iiegard  A' pirtons'  School  Readers  as  the  best  series  pQbii(*hed.— Prof.  ROBERT  GRAQAX, 
State  NoruiMl  jchoo,  Oshkosb,  Wi!». 

"  APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

The  Readers  are  timply  in  compear  a  hie.  I  do  tot  word'r  that  thev  are  rapidly  and  cvorTwhca 
drlvlug  ont  other  books.— IRW'lN  SllEPARD,  A.  M  ,  Ptln.  Stale  Nonral  S-  ho  i»,  Winona',  Minn. 

These  Books  are  neartr  to  the  standard  oi  toxi-hliiij  Kendtug  now  ttillowrU  in  ih**  i-o-t  fcnoi<U, 
than  any  books  thus  far  piit>li>'hed  in  the  o.nj,'Ii*h  ian^antje  with  wtiich  1  am  acqnfilnted<  Tbey 
have  demonstrated  how  method  and  system  can  bu  (l^ed  in  teactuni;  this  roost  important  of  til 
similes.  Tlie  Mc!*erp.  Appiotoii  ought  to  bo.  ctmaiatnla'cd  upon  the  prodnciiun  ot  ihis  f^rteti  of 
bf»oks.  1  need  not  nay  iliat  ihe  cdi.ora'  work  Is  of  ihe  highetl  order— Hon.  JAMBS  McALI^-^ 
TER,  Supt.  Pul>;ic  School?,  Mllwiabee,  Wis. 

"APPLETONS'    READERS   A    FAILURE." 

I  fave  examined  Apolctrns'  Readers.  They  are  whftt  mlsrlit  be  ojpoctcrt  from  this  entcrpri^ 
In^  house  — lull  of  Irt-nh  HrlectUnis  and  snpgcbtlon-.  iieadmg  and  eiody  tf  £ogIii>h  LUrrHfnra 
can  sro  loKCther  in  the  uho  of  this  feries  »)1  KeMr.ert«,  and  ifcc  subjtct  ol  e  locn  turn  a  r<l  vocal 
phypfolocy  may  also  tio  tancht  by  n  p-actlcul  toachor,  nllh(»n£;h  not  an  ei«>rntlontst.  They  S's 
complete  in  al^rc^pec[H  and  mast  commend  tbemi^elveB  to  tdncatOrs.— ALLIEN  A.  GRIFIfirD, 
Fres.  Of  Noithcin  I'l.  (v^ll(u:c. 

In  fact  the  more  afii'.>:piitea  and  familiar  the  teachers  become  with  A]f^eton''s  Readers,  he 
bctttT  they  like  ihcm,  as  u.  on  close  eximinUion  ;>r  the  bo-^ks  ihev  find  "iHny  valuable  Vn-ures 
wh'ch  et^crtped 'heir  notice  in  the  lirdt  instance— TrnJy  yours,  C.  F.  NlNMA>f,  Supt.  bchuuli?, 
Waicriowii,  Wig. 

**  APPLETONS'  READERS  A  FAILURE." 

We  hnvfi  nf<p'l  Appletons'  series  of  Renders  fince  their  adopMon  by  the  BoaM  of  Ednciiinn  — 
the  spring  oi  '«!>  — wt'h  onilre  Kati-t«ct*on.  Thov  stHtul  the  testln  the  flchool<rcom  ai)  Koid  lo 
the  crucible.— B.  B.  LAKIN.  Snpt.  Public  Schooli*,  Sirea^or,  111, 

We  h'«ve  been  T)>*in<z  Appieton's  Renders  ddw  fcr  more  ih«n  a  year,  and  not  long  since  at  one 
of  onr  Teachrrh'  Mcctlrnjjs  I  cal  ed  for  an  expression  <»f  jjplnlon  from  the  teachers  with  re«ard 
to  the  oae  of  the  abo»o  Reiders  in  their  resp^^tive  room-*,  and  the  noiform  testimony  wii^,  that 
tliov  wore  the  b^sr,  RL-aders^  ihov  hnd  ever  u-jed.  Inilns  expression  I  mjst  iioartiiy  concur.— 
E.  C.  SMTril,  Wir^t.  Scht):>l8,  Dixon,  111. 

Fur  uarticularh  addrebs 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 
1,  5,  and  5  Bond  St^  New  York. 

or  61  WASBIXGTOy  ST.,  CSTCAOO,  HU, 


1880. 

Harper's    Magazine. 

ILLUSTB^TBD. 


"  Stndylns  the  enhjact  objectively,  and  from 
the  educttlooal  polol  of  ^lew  —  eeeklng  to 
proTldethAi  which,  taken  altogether,  will  be 
of  the  mo«t  aervlce  to  the  largest  namber  —  I 
Ion;  a$!o  cone  ndcd  that,  if  I  could  have  bat 
one  work  Tor  a  pnblie  llbr.-\i7, 1  woaM  select  a 
rompl  te  *etof  Harper's  Monthly." —  Cnxa. 
Francis  Adams,  Jr. 

Its  contents  are  contributed  by  the  most  em- 
inent aathofii  and  artUts  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, while  the  long  expfrU-nceoi  I's  publishers 
has  made  them  thorouf^h  y  conversant  with 
the  destreeof  the  public,  which  they  will  spare 
no  effort  to  gratify. 


The  ▼olnmes  of  the  Magazine  begin  with  the 

Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year. 
When  nu  time  in  spe cifled,  it  wtll  be  under- 
stood that  the  fubtfcribtfr  wishes  to  begin  with 
the  cujrent  Number. 


Harper's  Periodicals. 

Eabpsb*8  Maoazinb,  One  Tear M  CO 

Hakpbb'b  Wbsklt,       "       "    4  00 

HaBPBB^B  BA2AR,            '*        **     4  00 

The  THREE  above-named  publications. 

One  Tear 10  00 

Any  TWO  above  named.  One  Tear 7  00 

Habpbb'b  Toubo  PSOPI.B,  One  Tear. ...  1  CO 

Postage  frte  to  all  subscribirs  in  the  United 
States  or  Oanada. 


A  complete  set  of  Habpbb^b  If  aoazinb,  com- 
prising fi9  volumes,  in  neai,  cloth  binding,  will 
D«  sent  by  express,  tm^ght  at  ex,>erse  uf  pnr- 
cbaaer.  on  receipt  of  |2  25  per  volume.  Min- 
gle volumes,  by  mail,  poeWald,  |3  00.  Cloth 
casea,  for  binimg,  88  ceuta,  by  mull,  postpaid. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Po«t  Office 
Money  Or4er  or  Draft,  to  avoid  chance  ot  loss. 


Newspaper**  are  not  to  copy  thfa  adver- 
tisement wirn««nt  the  express  order  of  Habpbb 
A  Bbcthbbs.  Address 

HARPER  Jt  BROTHERS,  New  Tork. 

<t!(\  f/\  4lOn  P*'  ^'J  >^  home.  Ssmples 
tpO  to  H>^yJ  worth  15  firee.  Addreai  »tzv- 
flOM  A  Co.,  Puitiand,  Maine. 


1880. 

Harper's    Bazar. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


This  popular  periodtcal  is  pre-eminently  a 
Journal  for  the  household. 

Every  number  furnishes  tbe  Istest  lnformfr> 
tiuu  la  regard  to  Fashions  in  dress  and  orna- 
ment, the  newest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
with  descriptive  articles  derived  Irom  authen- 
tic and  original  sources;  while  its  Stories, 
Poem«,  and  Esaays  on  Social  and  DomesUo 
I'opics,  give  variety  to  its  columns. 


The  Volumes  of  the  Bazar  begin  with  the 
first  number  for  January  of  each  year.  When 
no  time  is  mentioned,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with 
the  number  next  sfter  the  receipt  of  order. 


Harper's  Periodicals. 

Habpbb's  Maoazikb,  One  Tear |4  00 

Habpbr's  Wbbklt,       '*       ^    .    4  00 

Habpbb's  B^ZAR,  *'       •*    4  00 

The  THREE  above-named  publlcationa. 

One  Tear 10  00 

Any  TWO  above-named,  One  Tear 7  00 

Habpbb's  YovBo  Pboflb,  Oneyear....    150 

Postage  Fret  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada, 


The  Annua)  Volumes  of  Habpbb^b  Bazab, 
In  neat  cloih  binding,  will  be  hent  by  mail, 
pf'Piage  paid,  or  by  express,  free  of  oxpeoae 
(provided  tne  freight  doei*  uot  exceed  one  dol- 
lar per  volume),  for  |7  00  each.  A  complete 
set,  comprising  twelve  volumts,  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  cash  at  the  rate  of  |5  35  per  Tolnme, 
irelght  at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Cloth  casRs  for  each  volume,  suitable  for 
btndm?,  will  be  sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  oa  re- 
ceipt of  11  00  each. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Offlce 
Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  chance  of  loss. 


.^  Newspsp^rs  are  not  to  copy  thfH  adver- 
tlferoenf  without  the  express  order  of  Habpbb 
St  Bbotbbbs.  Address 

HARPER  A  BROTHER^,  New  Tork. 

dj/^^  a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and 
tpUU  15  outfl:  tree.  Address  H.  Hallbtt  A 
cOn  Portland,  Maine. 


1880. 

Harper'8  Weekly. 


ILLUSTRAlTED. 


This  pertodlcal  has  alwayB,  by  Its  able  and 
scholarly  discueaiona  of  the  questions  of  the 
<lay,  as  well  aa  by  Its  lllastratloDtt— which  are 
prepared  by  the  best  of  ariisis— ezeried  n  most 
powerlal  and  beneficial  Influence  upon  the 
public  mind. 

Thewelehtof  ita  Infloenee  will  alwavs  be 
found  on  the  side  of  morality,  enlightenm?nt, 
and  refinement. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  begin  with  the 
first  Number  for  January  or  t-ach  year  When 
no  time  ia  mentioned,  it  will  be  understood 
that  tne  subscriber  wiehes  to  commence  with 
the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  ot  order. 


Harper's  Periodicals. 

Habper's  Maoazink,  One  Tear 1 1  00 

Habper*b  Weekly,       **       " 4  00 

Habpbr's  Bazar,  "       "  4  00 

The  THRBB  above-named  p.blications. 
One  Year 10  00 

Any  TWO  above  named,  One  Year 7  00 

Harper's  Youko  People,  One  Year  —  1  60 

Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United 
Btates  or  Canada. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper's  Wbbklt, 
in  neat  cloih  binding,  will  be  pent  by  mail, 
postage  pa*d,  or  by  ezpiess,  free  of  expense 
(provided  the  freignt  dot;*  not  exceed  one  dol- 
lar per  volume),  foi  $7.00  each.  A  complete 
iS€t^  comprliinK  Twenty-Three  Volumes^  sent 
OD  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5.25  per  voi- 
nme,  freight  €U  ezpente  of  purchaser. 

Cluth  CaeeH  tor  each  volume,  suitable  for 
biudinfr,  wU  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  00  each. 

KemltTnnceB  ebuuld  be  made  by  Post-Office 
Honey  Order  or  Drnft,  to  avoid  chancs  oi  losr. 

^P^NewBpapera  are  not  to  copy  this  adver- 
tisement without  the  expresa  order  of  Habpeb 
A  Bbotbcrs.        AddrefS 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

GRANT'S  TOURT 

ABOUND  THE  WORLD. 

A  complete  record  of  the  Journey  of  General 
U.  ^.  Grant,  throagn  EnpJaud,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Fi&DCe,  bpain,  Germany,  Aitisina,  Italy, 
Belgium,  hwiKerland,  Rus^  a,  E^ypi,  India, 
Ch.na  ttod  Jap^n,  with  a  graphic  de^crlp:ioIl 
ol  the  places  viaiied,  manners  and  customa  of 
the  couLirietf,  int' rt-siln^  iLCldents,  eiithast- 
asUc  ovations  by  EmD^ror^,  Kings,  and  the 
people  of  all  cliiues.  M>re  «ucceiB  to  all  who 
take  hold;  ^U\  posilively  outsell  all  books. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  this,  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the 
<lnly  authentic  low-priced  book  on  the  subject. 
800  piigeii.    Pi  ice  |8  35.    Address 

FORSHEE  ft  MoM  AKIN, 

188  Wbst  Pitth  »t.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  CHEiPEJT  BOOK  IN  WE  WflM 


THE 

Illustrated  American 
Dictionary. 

Contaiiw  30.000    Wordii,  Donble-Ck^lnnui 

Pages  Illiiiitrated  with  2S0  En^^ray- 

ings,  and  Uandsomly  Bound 

in  Cloth  and  Gilt. 

Price  30  Cts.,  or  Two  for  50  Cts, 

This  l«  the  same  book  that  other  parlies  ara 
offering  as  a  seven  d»llar  book.  It  la  not  a 
veven  doll  ir  book,  but,  at  the  price  we  offer  It, 
if  oae  of  the  cheapeat  books  in  the  world.  It 
ia  a  library  of  language  in  iteeif.  It  contains 
huodreds  of  new  word 4,  such  as  are  daily  naed 
in  speech  aud  writinsr,  a  fall  explanation  of  all 
iheabbreviatioue  nsed  tn  writing  and  printing. 
An  aiphabeticiil  li^t  of  forefgu  words  a«edaa 
proverbs  and  m'Mtoesin  Bnglith  vpeecb  snd 
writing,  with  the  Enelish  tranaiaiions,  and 
ptcturea  innumerable  fmake  meanings  piain. 
Sent  by  mall,  prepaid,* on  receipt  of  price. 
One  and  three  cent  stamps  taken.    Sfsciax. 

TERKS  TO  TBACMEBS  BY   THE  QUAIITITT. 

WILDES  &  CO.,  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

dirrnA  WEEK.  |13aday  at  home  easily  Blade. 
liP  /  £iCc  Bi  ly  Oatflt  free.  Address  Tme  &  Co. 
Aogutjla,  Maine. 

T0UN6  HKN 

GO  TO  THE 

Bpkncebian  College,  where  yon  can  prepare 
youraelvea  for  busincrss  pnrsiplts  in  the  best 
manner,  at  the  least  expense,  and  in  the  short- 
est time.    Stndenta  received  at  any  time. 
Write  for  circulara.    Addreas 

R.  C.  SPENCER,  Hilwankee,  Wis. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Teacht^ra  in  Mnsic  and  Elocntioii  supplied 
to  edncaiiouttl  inittiiutionif.  Principals  wtll 
find  It  to  their  Hd vantage  to  makn.  early  appli- 
cation.   Addiess  E  TOUIUSE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


V*9vl  nNarmat  SehooU,  Puhlie  ^c)io*/«  i 
Normal  Insniutss  tn  t)ie  Nvrtliuri 


£nssJl2L 


Mpam  hi aocK  hooK  CQh  Jbe  ussd  Kriih  ciir 
/^WriPV-j^ftT  *»*"  crttmt  copies,  Amrus     , 


McGuffejr's  Revised  Readers. 


The  loDg  continued  popularity  of  McGuffby's  Readebs  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  positive  merits  of  the  books. 

In  revising  thorn  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  series  as  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
learned  author^  the  late  Dr.  Wm,  H.  McGufpey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision  the  following  may  be 
enumerated;  * 

1.  Adaptatation  to  more  modem  methods  of  teachini?  reading — notably 
the  Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  udIod  of  these  methods.  The  most 
familiar  and  popular  system  of  diacritical  marks  is  brought  into  consistent  use. 

2.  Every  word  used  in  the  First,  Becond,  and  one-half  of  the  Third  Reader^ 
when  first  introduced  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  occurs,  to 
be  learned  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

8.  Carefully  en>i;raved  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  The  gradation  of  tl.  e  series,  and  of  the  different  books  of  the  series,  has 
been  carefully  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  today. 
6.  A  substantial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  series. 

6.  The  additional  r^^ading  mntteT,  and  the  substitution  of  new  lessoos  when 
they  seemed  manifest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,has  given  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  modern  Anieri- 
can  and  English  authors. 

7.  The  il  Inst  rations,  increased  to  double  the  number  in  former  editions, 
were  drawn  and  engraved  f  zp^essly  for  these  Readers  by  the  foremost  artists  in 
the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  the  basis  for  oral  lessons  in 
language. 

No  collection  of  engravings  of  equal  artistic  merit  has  ever  before  been  presented 
in  a  series  of  ■  chool  textbooks. 

8.  The  typography,  printing  and  binding  are  materially  improved  in  efficiency 
and  attractiveness. 

The  credit  of  the  revision  is  almost  wholly  due  the  many  friends  of  McGuffet's 
Readers  —  eminent  teachers  and  scholars  —  who  have  contributed  suggestions 
and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  the  school-room. 

PRICES. 

McGuffey*s  Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader  .... 
McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Read  r.. . 
McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader. .. 
McGuffey*s  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader.. . 
McGufiey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader. . . . 

"McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,"  as  heretofore  published,  will 
be  continued  in  publication. 

1^**  Parties  ordering  will  please  specify  if  they  wish  McGuffey^s 
Hevised  Headertt. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

CINCIUNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Ezehuifaw 

Sample  Copy  aad 
Xntrodnrllon. 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.80 

.25 

.85 

.40 

.55 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General    Offices  r^Vtinaron 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,      \jIilCSigO. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

General  School  Merchandise. 

The  Best  SchooJ  Desks  ever  made  are  here  shown. 


The  New  "  Stufly  "  Desk.  Andrewa  '■  Triumph  "  Peak. 

Dovetailed  and  Hteel  Doweled.    Warranted  10  Feari. 
HIGHEST    AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AND    PARIS! 

If  you  «r«nf  gooti  achoola,  give  the  teachtra 

APPARATUS  TO  DITORK  WITS. 

Hapa,  mobei  and  Charts  are  InJiapengablc  to  a  good  schoal.  "  Bit 
fuonthi  aehool  with  these  is  better  than  nine  tnonlhs  wilhoot  thoa*" 
Ini't  it  traet  If  so,  isn't  it  economr  to  gel  themt  Oar  tPoAt  are  th« 
best,  oar  prices  reasoaahle. 

We  are  readr  to  sell,  are  yon  ready  to  hart  Circalars  ft««  «■  appUs»> 
tiOB.    WriU  to  as. 


McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 


Tlio  long  continued  popularity  of  McGuffey's  Readebs  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  positive  merits  of  the  books. 

In  revising  them  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  sen\es  as  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
learned  author,  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGuffey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision  the  following  may  be 
enumerated: 

1.  Adaptatation  to  more  modem  methods  of  teaching  reading  ~  notably 
the  Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  union  of  these  methods.  The  most 
familiar  and  popalar  system  of  diacritical  marks  is  brought  into  consistent  use. 

2.  Btery  word  used  in  the  First,  Second,  and  one-half  of  the  Third  Reader, 
when  first  introduced  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  occurs,  to^ 
be  learned  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

8.  Carefully  engraved  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  The  gradation  of  tie  series,  and  of  the  different  books  of  the  series, ha» 
been  carelully  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to-day. 
6.  A  substantial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  series. 

6.  The  additional  reading  matter,  and  the  suhstitution  of  new  lessons  when 
they  seemed  manifest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,has  given  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  modern  Ameri- 
can and  Enficlish  anthors. 

7.  The  illnstrations,  increased  to  double  the  number  in  former  editions, 
were  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  these  Readers  by  the  foremost  artists  in 
the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  the  basis  for  oral  lessons  in 
language. 

No  collection  of  engravings  of  equal  artistic  merit  has  ever  Iff  ore  been  presented 
in  a  series  of  school  textbooks. 

8.  The  typography,  printing  and  binding  are  materially  improved  in  efficiency 
and  attractiveness. 

The  credit  of  the  revision  is  almost  wholly  due  the  many  triends  of  McGuffey's 
Headers  —  eminent  teachers  and  scholars  —  who  have  contributed  suggestions- 
and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  the  school-room. 

PRICES. 

McQuffey*s  Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader  .... 
McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Read.  r... 
McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader... 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader.. . 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fifih  Eclectic  Reader. . . . 

"McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,"  as  heretofore  published,  will 
be  continued  in  publication. 


Satnpla  Copy  imA 
I&trodaction. 

XxeliftDga. 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.80 

.25 

.85 

.40 

.55 

Parties  ordering  will  please  specify  if  thej  71811  McQvffey't 
Revised  Jteaders. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK» 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General   Offices  r*\yi^^^^ 

21  i  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,      OHlCagO. 

LARGEST  MANUFACrrURERa  IN  THE  WORLD  OP 

General  School  Merchandise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  over  made  are  here  shown. 


TheNew"Stniiy"  Desk.  Andrewa  "  Trinrnpb  "  Desk. 

Doretailed  and  Steel  Doweled.    Warranted  10  fears. 
HIGHEST   AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AND    PAKISI 

ir-you  u>ant  good  athoot»,  gtrt  the  leaehera 

APPARATUS  TO  nrORK  UITITH. 

Maps,  Globei  and  Charli  are  ladtapeagable  to  a  good  icIiih)!.  •*  Hi 
monlbs  school  with  these  is  better  Ibaa  nlae  moathi  witboat  theM.** 
Isn't  it  trne?  If  to,  isn't  it  eeonomr  to  get  Ihemt  Onr  food*  mn  the 
best,  onr  prices  reasonable. 

We  are  readr  to  sell,  are  yon  leadr  to  burl    Clrcalars  free  «m  arrllMt- 


McGuffeVs  Revised  Readers. 


The  long  oontinued  popularity  of  McGuffet's  Rsadsbs  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  positive  merits  of  the  books. 

In  revising  thoin  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  serines  as  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
learned  author,  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGxjffey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision  the  following  may  be 
enumerated: 

1.  Adaptatation  to  more  modem  methods  of  teaching  reading— notable 
the  PhoDiG  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  union  of  these  methods.  The  most 
familiar  and  popular  system  of  diacritical  marks  is  brought  into  conBistent  use. 

2.  Btery  word  used  in  the  First,  Second,  and  one-half  of  the  Third  Reader, 
-when  first  introduced  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  occurs,  to 
be  learned  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

8.  Carefully  en>i;rayed  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  The  cradation  of  tte  series,  and  of  the  different  books  of  the  series,  has 
been  carefully  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to4ay. 
6.  A.  substaotial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  series. 

6.  The  additional  reading  matter,  and  the  substitution  of  new  lessous  when 
they  seemed  manifest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,ha8giYen  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  modem  Ameri- 
can  and  English  authors. 

7.  The  illustrations,  increased  to  double  the  number  In  former  editions, 
were  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  these  Readers  by  the  foremost  artists  in 
the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  the  basis  lor  oral  lessons  in 
language. 

No  wlleetion  of  enffraving$  of  equal  artUtio  merit  has  ot&r  hffore  been  presented 
in  a  series  of  school  Uxt-hooks, 

8.  The  typography,  printing  and  binding  are  materially  improved  In  efficiency 
and  attractiveness. 

The  credit  of  the  revision  is  almost  wholly  due  the  many  friends  of  McGxtffbt^s 
Bbadbrs  —  eminent  teachers  and  scholars  —  who  have  contributed  suggestions 
and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  the  school-room. 

PRICES. 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader  .... 
McGuffey*s  Revised  (Second  Eclectic  Readt  r.. . 
McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader... 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader.. . 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader. . . . 

"McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,"  as  heretofore  published,  will 
be  continued  in  publication. 

^P*  Parties  ordering  will  please  specify  if  they  wish  Mc€hiffey^s 
Jievised  Headerif. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


8anpl«  Cepj  wmA 
iBtrodnctiOA. 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.26 

.85 

.40 

.55 

The  American  Educational  Series. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


A  NEW  REVISED  EDITION  OP  WELL'S  NATURAL  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. This  work  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  a  national  reputation  for 
its  general  excellence  as  a  textbook,  and  the  publishers  hope  that  in  its  new 
and  correct  form,  it  may  regain  its  former  popularity. 

*  Specimen  copy  for  examination  with  a  yiew  to  introdactlon,  sent  to  teachers  or  ecliool  offioera, 
6n  receipt  cf  70c. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK;  consisting 
chiefly  of  Music  selected  from  the  best  Oerman,  English  and  Italian  Au- 
thors, adapted  for  use  in  High  Schools,  advanced  8ingln|?  CUsses,  and  Mu- 
sical  Societies.  Arra'^^ed  and  composed  by  George  B.  Loo^icis.  Designed 
to  follow  LOOMIS'  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  LESSON  SERIES.  Boards, 
leather  back.    256  pages. 

*  Price  for  examination  or  for  introdnctloD,  70c. 

STRUCTURAL  BOTANY;  OR,  ORGANOGRAPHY  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  MORPHOLOGY.  To  which  is  added  the  Principles  of  Tax. 
onomy  and  Phytography,  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  By  Asi. 
Gray,  LL.D.,  etc.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History  f  Botany),  in  Hairard 
University.    1  vol.    Profusely  illustrated.    443  pages.    Cloth. 

The  first  edition  of  this  standard  work  was  pn  oil  shod  as  far  back  as  1842,  and  now  the  sixtli 
appears  an  entirely  new  book,  haviog  been  re^wrltten  from  beginning  to  end. 

*  For  introduction,  11.67. 

THE  NEW  BRYANT  AND  STRATTON'S  COUNTING-HOUSE 
BOOK-KEEPING.  Embracing  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounts;  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Business  Colleges,  the  higher  grades  of  Public  and 
Private  Schools,  and  to  self-instruction.  By  S.  S.  Packard,  of  New  York, 
and  H.  ii.  Brtai^t,  Chicago.    304  pages.    Cloth. 

This  new  work  Is  now  ready  for  use,  end  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  extensiye  and  tborongk 
treatise  npon  the  science  of  accounts  yet  pabllthed.  It  contains  first  an  exhaaetive  treatment  of 
tlie  phllOBOpby  of  Donb'e  Entry,  from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy,  recognising  the  Tital 
principles  of  this  srbjcctwltboat  involving  the  student  In  merely  metaphysical  speculations. 
The  sources  of  acquisition  are  first  takeu  up  in  tbelr  order,  and^fnlly  explained  and  exemplified, 
and  afterwards,  through  separate  sets  of  transactions  made  to  present  all  the  dlffdrent  phases  of 
earning  activity  knowa  in  business. 

The  book  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  o'd  edition  In  almost  all  respects,  and  will  be  found 
to  do  the  required  work  in  business  colleges  and  high  schools  better  than  any  other  work  now 
before^the  public. 

*  Price  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  11.67. 


Fuller  descriptions  rfthe  above  books  maybe  found  in  oar  special  Cir- 
calars  and  Catalogues,  which  \vill  be  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Educationists  on 
application.    Correspondence  solicited. 

ADDRBss       IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or,  EDWABD  COOK, 
183  &  135  State  St.,  Chicajpo. 


The  CompoundtOxygen  Treatment 

For  the  cure  of  Gosaamptton,  Aathinm,  Bron- 
ehltU,  Catarrh,  Dyspepsia,  Headache,  Oziena, 
Debility,  and  all  Chronic  and  Nervoaa  dis* 
orders,  by  a 

5ataral  Process  of  Revitalization* 


UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

We  offer  herewith  testimonials  to  the  efficacy 
of  "Compound  Oxtgbn,^*  and  aok  the  reader 
to  examine  them  carefully.  They  came  to  oa 
unsolicited,  and  have,  therefore,  a  more  than 
ordloary  value. 

Ko.  1. 

Catarrh  of  Eleven  Tears  Standi  a  g  €nred  In 
Three  Hontbs. 

We  knew  nothing  of  the  result  in  this  case 

until  the  following  letter,  voluntarily  sent, 

came  to  hand.    The  testimonial,  coming  as  it 

does  from  a  gentleman  occopylDg  so  high  a 

position  in  his  state.  Is  one  of  great  value: 

'^Statb  Normal  School,  Rivkb  Falls,  Wis., 

**September  4th,  1879. 
*'Drs.  Starket  &  Palen  — Gents:  After 
enduring  poet  naaal  catarrh  for  eleven  years, 
at  times  greatly  annoyed  and  sickened  by  the 
abundance  of  tne  secretions,  in  the  full  belief 
that  catarrh  is  incurable,  I  procured  your 
Compound  Oxygen^  and  after  three  ironlhs^ 
steady  application  the  secretion  wholly  ceased 
and  has  not  yet  returned,  six  months  having 
elapsed  since  I  have  used  the  Oxygen.  1  there- 
fore commend  your  specific  to  toe  thousands 
of  sufferers  of  catarrh,  with  its  attendant  ills. 
I  shall  take  pleasure  la  lestlfying  for  the  ben- 
efit of  any  inquirer. 

"Re«pecifu]]y,     W.  D.  Pabkbr, 
"Ptm.  State  Normal  School/* 

No.  2. 

Testimonial  from  Miss  Bertha  Pradt»  Art- 
l^t  daughter  uf  Be  v.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Ass't 
State  Superintendent,  WiseoBsln. 

"Madison,  Wis..  July  27, 1880. 
'^Messrs.  Starkbt  <&  Palbn:— Having  suf- 
fered from  childhood  wlih  catarrh,  and  fur 
Sears  With  nervous  dorangemeut,  I  was  in- 
aced  to  make  trial  of  your  Compound  Ozysfen 
Treatment.  The  catarrh  Is  much  relieved  In 
a  month's  time.  Hy  strength  and  vigor  are 
greatly  improved.  Having  business  to  trans- 
act in  the  city  (in  this  hot  weather)  which  kept 
me  constantly  on  my  feet,  1  not  only  expe- 
rienced no  exhansttoo,  but  very  little  fatigue. 
This  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  as  well  as 
delight.  I  am  rapidly  regaining  good  health. 
Tonr  remedy  must  certainly  be  considered  a 
most  valuable  boon  to  suffering  humanity,  es- 
pecially In  ailments  like  mine. 

"Bbrtha  Pbadt." 

Onr  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  Is  sent 
free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  historv  of  the 
discovery,  nature,  and  action  of  this  new 
remedy,  and  a  record  of  a  large  number  of  re- 
markable reanlts  which  have  followed  its  use. 

Also  sent  free^  Nos.  1,  2  and  8  of  "  Health 
and  LifOt  a  quarterly  record  of  cases  aud  cures 
under  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

Address     Jfra.  Siarhey  A  JPalen, 

UOe  and  1111  Qiraid  St , 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


State  Journal 


The  following  books  are  published  at  the 

State  Journal  Office^ 

and  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  fcr  sale  at 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

All  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States, 
br  A.  O.  Wright,  S97  pages,  tO.75 

Analysis  and  Exposition  of 
the  Constitution  of  Wiscon« 
sin,  br  A.  O.  Wright,  176 
pages,      -       -       ...       .50 

The  above  books  may  be  pro- 
cured singly,  or  both  bound 
in  one  volume,       -       •       .     1.00 

School  Register,  by  Prof.  J. 
W«  liunn: 

Recommended  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Whit- 
lord,  Superintendent  or  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   See  Hill  paee  sdyertUement. 

In  full  cloth  binding,        «     1*00 
In  paper  covers,     -       «  .60 

School  Code  for  1880,  revised,      .50 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Memorial     Record     of     the 
Fathers  of  Wisconsin: 

Containing  biographtcal  tskcichesof 
all  the  Members  of  both  Constitniioniil 
Conventions,  and  a  large  amount  of 
other  valuable  matter,  81*50 

The  Town  Laws  cf  Wisconsin     1.00 

Bachelor   Ben,    by   Ella   A. 
Giles,       .       .       •       •       .     1.50 

Out  From  the  Shadows,   by 
Ella  A.  Giles,       ...     1.50 

Maiden  Rachel,  by  Ella  A. 
Giles, 1.25 


Any  of  these  works,  except  the  bonnd  School 
Register  (which  cannot  be  sent  by  mall),  will 
be  forwarded  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  the  trade 
on  all  the  above  books.  Orders  will  r«c«ivo 
prompt  attention. 

Address  DATID  ATWOOD, 

Publisher,  Madison,  Wis. 


TO  SOHOOIm  offiobrs. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  desire  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  School  Registers, 
most  of  which  provide  merely  for  the  barren  item  of  "  days  present "  of  the 
several  pupils.  They  contain  nothing*  to  which  any  patron,  teacher,  member  of 
the  board  or  other  persons  may  refer  for  information  as  to  the  work  or  plan  of 
the  school. 

I  invite  you  to  examine  and  introduce  into  your  schools  a  new  work,  entitled 


as  the  very  best  of  its  class,  and  just  published  by  myself.  It  is  specially  de- 
signed to  supply  many  usually  missing  links  in  records,  among  which  are  the 
follow  mg: 

1  •  Model  plan  of  school  organization. 

2.  Classes,  standing  and  gradation  of  each  pupil  in  school 

3.  Progress  and  stopping  place  in  text-books  of  each  class. 

4.  Programme  for  recitations,  and  for  busying  pupils. 
6.  List  of  text-books  legally  adopted  for  exclusive  use. 

6.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  school 

7.  Deportment  and  tardiness  of  pupils. 

8.  Delinquents  under  the  compulsory  .'attendance  la-w. 

9.  Visitors'  list  restricted  to  adults  only. 

10.  Comparative  summary  of  the  several  terms'  work. 

Tho  locorporatton  of  most  of  these  items  in  pqcq  a  Register,  orovldes  for  the  better  orf^anlsation 
and  admiDlstmtioB  of  the  public  schools,  tends  to  secare  stability  therein,  and  is  prcnlactlye  of 
economy  and  of  profit  to  the  district  i.  By  It,  anr  person  may  find  almost  everything  desirable 
to  know  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  or  of  each  papil  indlvldaally.  The  introdaetlon  of  a  coarae  of 
Btndy  into  mo#t  schoels  necessitate*  specific  records  of  each  paplPs  progress  and  standing 
tber«ln.  If  the  fait  measure  of  p'X>d  which  snch  a  oourse  aflbrds  is  to  be  secured.  For  anch  coarse 
no  other  register  provides  so  efi'ectaally  as  this. 

Lone  experience  has  shown  that  each  chani^e  of  teacheri  canses  a  loss  of  many  days  in  dasat 
fytng  pupils,  organlzins:  school,  and  familiarizing  paplls  therewith,  most  of  which  waste  might 
be  vaved  by  the  use  of  thld  regUtcr,  in  simply  referring  to  laat  term's  record.  This  shonld  show 
every  class,  and  every  member  of  each  class,  time  of  recitation,  work  done,  and  advice  whore  to 
commence  the  followtnc  term.  By  remedying  this  wa«te  of  time,  the  Wisconsin  Register  can 
save  revura)  itm^s  Us  cost  each  term,  and  :has  Jastlty  the  setting  aside  of  registers  now  in  oae, 
and  the  pnrchiae  of  this  one. 

The  many  school-worthy  reatnres  which  it  embodies,  have  secarodfor  LuniC»  Wisconsin  School 
jBeffis/«r  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  Hon.  W-  C.  Whit  ford,  the  State  Saperlntendent  of 
Wisconsin,— thus  constituting  It  the  on^y  register  officially  recognized  mr  nse  in  the  schools  of 
the  Slate.  The  author,  James  T.  Lunn,  the  Superintendent  uf  the  Public  Schools  in  Sauk 
county,  has  had  large  experience  in  observing  and  directing  the  work  in  such  schools;  and  the 
scheme  which  he  here  presents,  Is  commended  by  the  Institnte  Condaciora  of  the  State. 

On  each  double  psge  it  provides  for  recording  eaerything  of  interest  in  a  school  of  thirty-tix 
pupils^  for  sixteen  weeks. 
It  Is  Isined  in  a  most  attractive  form  in  two  styles: 

I.  Strong  board  cover,  flexible  baek,  cloth  aides,  good  for  twelve  terma,  reUUl 
price,  ONE  nOJLLAR, 

II,  Manilla  paper^  tough,  flexible  eover,  good  for  ai»  terms,  retail  priee, 
SIXTY  CENTS. 

Number  II  can  bs  forwarded  by  mail. 

Orders  respectfully  solicitod.    Usual  discount  to  the  trade.    Address  the  publisher, 

DAVID  ATWOOD, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


hkcouffcy's 


B,evised  Readers  and  Speller. 


•      McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS 

Are  the  latett,  the  moet  attractive,  and  the  beet  Readers  published.    They  cover  a  wider 
range  of  the  best  EogUsh  literature  than  any  other  series. 

Trhey  contain  selectlonB  from  the  writings  of  800  standard  anchors. 
They  are  better  and  more  prorosely  Ulnstrated  than  any  other  series. 
They  are  embellished  with  274  ecgravlnKS*  all  new,  by  00  of  the  best  artists  In  America. 
They  are  adapted  to  Modern  .Methods  of  teaching. 
The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  bbok-making  art. 


400,000  \^^-*^^Tl^S^^fr^v^^SS¥^f^^^\  400,000 


PRICES : 

McGttptet's  Revised  First  Reader, 
McGupfey's  Revised  Second  Reader, 
McGuppey's  Revised  Third  Reader, 
McGufpey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader, 
McGupfey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Eclectic  Speller, 


Exchange, 

Sample  Copy  and 
Introduction, 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.25 

-.36 

.40 

.55 

.50 

.70 

.10 

.16 

JUST  FUBK^waatin: 

JPeaslees  Selections  for  l^emorizing. 

Graded  Selections  for  MemorizlDg.  Adapted  for  use  at  Home  and  in  School. 
By  JOHN  B.  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  Cincinnati  Schools. 
Sample  copy  and  Introduction  Price,  50  cents. 

Brief  extracts  from  the  writlnfi:8  of  138  of  the  best  Authors;  carefaDy  selected  and  graded. 
A  hook  for  evtry  family  and  every  school.  One  volame,  square  16mo,  192  pages;  beantifaily 
boond  in  fall  cloth,  with  red  edges  and  black  slde-atamp. 


Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras* 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Spellers. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 
Harvey's  Language  Course* 

Eclectic  Geographies 9  Wisconsin  Edition* 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanshipy  Etc*  9  Etc* 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  Co., 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General    Offices  r^Ui^^^^ 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,      OJIlCagO. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  OP 

Greneral  School  Merchandise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  ever  made  are  here  shown. 


The  New  "  StnAy  "  Desk.  Andrews  "Trinmph"  DeBk; 

Dovetailed  and  Steel  Doweled.    Warranted  10  fears. 
HIGHEST   AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AND    PAKIS! 

If  you  want  good  achoola,  give  the  teachers 

APPARATUS  TO  WORK  WITH. 

Hap3,  Globei  and  Charls  nre  Indigpengable  to  a  good  school.  '  gjg 
months  school  with  these  is  better  than  nine  months  wilhont  them." 
Isn't  II  trneT  If  so,  i«u't  it  economy  to  get  Ihemt  Onr  goods  are  the 
bent,  onr  prices  reaRonable. 


The  Compound  Oxp  Treatment 

For  the  cure  of  CoBBamptlon,  ABllinu,  Bron- 
chitU,  Catarrb,  DjspeptUi,  Headache,  Oznaa, 
Debility,  and  ail  Chronic  and  Nervoas  dis- 
ordera,  by  a 

Natural  Process  of  ReTitalization* 

DNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

We  offer  herewith  teetimonlals  to  the  efficacy 
of  "CoKPOUND  Oxygen,**  and  ask  the  reader 
to  examine  them  carefally.  They  came  to  as 
unaollclted,  and  have,  therefore,  a  moTe  than 
ordinary  vaiae. 

Ho.  8. 

From  the  Publisher  of  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean* 

"  Office  of  The  Inter-Ocean^ 

•*  Chicago,  Jan.  10, 1880. 

"I>re.  Starkbt  Ss  Palbn:  Gentlemen.— It 
ia  contrary  to  my  inlea  to  Klva  certlflcates  to 
the  many  healing  remedlea  that  are  advertised. 
bnt  my  experience  with  *  Gompoand  Oxygen  * 
baa  been  anch  tbat  1  feel  it  my  duty  tu  recom- 
mend it  to  an  my  acqaasntancea  aoffering  from 
overwork  and  a  tenduccy  to  pulmonary  trouble. 
In  October,  1878, 1  was  .in  very  poor  healtb. 
My  aya'em  had  been  mach  overtaxed,  and  a 
cold  contracted  In  tbe  spring  teemed  to  have 
taken  permanent  hold  on  my  langa.    I  had 
bad  aeveral  alieht  hemorrhagee,  wae  Ironbled 
with  a  congh  and  waa  mncb  reduced  In  Aeah. 
/  was  discouraged,  and  my  family  alarmed  at 
my  condition.    A  friend  In  Boaton  aent  my 
wife  one  of  your  little  hooka,  ationgly  r«com- 
nendlng  yoar  remedy.    I  wat  beeoaght  to 
order  the  *  Home  Treatment,'  I  did  so.    I  fol- 
lowed inBtrnctlona  faithinlly,  and  in  three 
SBontha  waa  a  new  man.    My  ironblea  bad  al  ■ 
moat  entirely  disappeared.    The  improvement 
bad  been  qniet,  bat  certain  and  sure  from  the 
time  I  flrat  began  ita  nee.    I  feel  very  gratefnl 
to  yon  for  It,  and  wlah  tbat  I  conld  per»nade 
all  anffering  m  a  almiiar  way  to  persevcringly 
nee  yonr  very  almple  and  effective  remedy. 
Bnaineaa  fa  very  confining  and  exacting,  and 
when  I  take  cold  and  feel  myaelf  running 
down,  I  reaort  to  Compound  Oxygen,  and  It  la 
always  prompt  in  ita  reaoltn.    I  feel  like  com- 
mendin:<  it  lo  all.    It  la  not  a  kill-or  cure  rem- 
edy.   If  it  does  not  cnre,  it  certainly  doea  not 
iiynre. 

♦*  Yonra  truly,        Wm.  Pbnk  Nixon." 

Ho.  4. 

Talne  to  Brain  Workers. 

South  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  May  21, 1879. 
**Meaer8.  bTARKST  &  Palxn,  Philadelphia: 

"  Gentlemen:  Permit  mo  to  add  my  leatl- 
mony  to  thai  of  others,  as  to  the  value  of  your 
*  CompooLd  Oxygen  Hume  Treatment.* 

**  After  moat  thorough  and  continued  trial  of 
ita  worth  aa  a  remedial  and  reetoratlve  agent, 
I  pronounce  Its  value  to  be  above  that  of  gold 
ftnd  ail  ver.  I  freely  and  voluntarily  coinmend 
it  to  the  braiu  workers  aa  thb  best  thing  they 
can  nae  to  sec'nre  a  restoration  of  exhauated 
energiea.  **  Gratefully  yours, 

"Rkv.  D.  D.  Read." 

Addreaa     J>r9,  Siarhey  A  JPalen, 

1109  and  1111  Oirard  St , 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


State  Journal 


The  following  bookr  are  published  at  the 

State  Journal  Office^ 

and  kept  conatantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States, 
by  A.  O.  Wright,  297  pages,  $0.75 

Analysis  and  Exposition  of 
the  Constitution  of  Wiscon« 
sm,  by  A.  O.  Wright,  176 
pages,      •       .       •       .       •       ,50 

The  above  books  may  be  pro- 
cured singly,  or  both  bound 
in  one  volume,       •       .       •     1,00 

School  Register,  by  Supt«  J« 
T«  liunn : 

Kecom mended  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Whit- 
lord,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   See  fntl  p^ge  advertisement. 

In  full  cloth  binding,        «     1«00 
In  paper  covers,     -       •  ,60 

School  Code  for  1880,  revised,      .50 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Memorial      Record     of     the 
Fathers  of  Wisconsin : 

Containing  biographica:  Skatcheaof 
all  the  Memberaol  both  Constitutional 
Conventions,  and  a  large  amount  of 
other  val  nahl  e  matt  er,  $  1  •  50 

The  Town  Laws  cf  Wisconsin     1.00 

Bachelor  Ben,    by   Ella  A* 
Giles,       .       -       .       .       •     1,50 

Out  From  the  Shadows,   by 
Ella  A.  Giles,       ...     1.50 

Maiden  Rachel,  by  Ella  A« 
Giles, 1.25 


Any  of  these  works,  except  the  bound  School 
Register  (which  cannot  he  sent  by  mall),  will 
be  forwarded  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  the  trade 
on  all  the  above  books.  Orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Addreaa  DATID  ATWOOD, 

Publisher,  Madison,  WU, 


TO   SOHOOIi   OFFICERS. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  desire  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  School  Registers, 
most  of  which  provide  merely  for  the  barren  item  of  "  days  present "  of  the 
several  pupils.  They  contain  nothing  to  which  any  patron,  teacher,  member  of 
the  board  or  other  persons  may  refer  for  information  as  to  the  work  or  plsiu  of 
the  school. 

I  invite  you  to  examine  and  introduce  into  your  schools  a  new  work,  entitled 


as  the  very  best  of  its  class,  and  Just  published  by  myself.  It  is  specially  de- 
signed to  supply  many  usually  missing  links  in  records,  among  which  are  the 
follow  mg: 

1.  Model  plan  of  school  organization. 

2.  Classes,  standing  and  gradation  of  each  pupil  in  school. 

3.  Progress  and  stopping  place  in  text-books  of  each  clasa 

4.  Programme  for  recitations,  and  for  busying  pupils. 

5.  List  of  text-books  legally  adopted  for  exclusive  use. 

6.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  school. 

7.  Deportment  and  tardiness  of  pupils. 

8.  Delinquents  under  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

9.  Visitors'  list  restricted  to  adults  only. 

10.  Comparative  summary  of  the  several  terms'  work. 

The  iDCorporatlOQ  of  most  of  these  Items  in  pucq  a  Register,  orovides  for  the  better  organlztthm 
and  admiuistrattoB  of  the  public  schools,  tends  to  secare  stability  therein,  and  iff  prodaetive  of 
eoonomy  and  of  nrofit  to  the  dintrlcts.  By  It,  any  person  may  find  almost  everything  desirable 
to  know  of  the  scho'il  as  a  whole,  or  of  each  pupil  indlTldaally.  The  introdaction  of  a  coarse  of 
Btndy  into  moi^t  schools  neces^itatea  specific  records  of  each  pnpirs  progress  and  standing 
therein,  if  the  fall  measare  of  exMi  which  such  a  course  aifardB  is  to  be  fecnred.  Far  each  eonne 
no  other  register  provides  so  effectually  as  this. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  each  chansre  of  teachers  causes  a  loss  of  many  days  in  claasl  - 
fying  pupils,  organizinsr  school,  and  faniiliarizin(c  pupils  therewith,  most  of  which  waste  might 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  thl«  reKi»ter,  in  simply  referring  to  last  term^s  record.  This  should  sb«iv 
every  class,  and  every  otember  of  each  class,  time  of  recitation,  work  done,  and  advice  where  to 
commence  the  followms:  term.  By  rao^edytng  this  waHe  of  time,  the  Wisconsin  Register  can 
save  several  times  its  cost  each  term,  and  'Jins  Justify  the  letting  aside  of  registers  now  In  van, 
and  the  purchase  of  this  one. 

The  many  school-worthy  features  which  it  embodies,  have  secured  for  Lunn^s  Wisconsin  8ch»el 
Bfoistsr  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  Hon.  W  C.  Whitford.  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Wisconsin,— thus  constiiutin^  it  the  only  register  officially  recognized  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  State.  The  author,  Ji^mes  T.  Lunn,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schoola  in  Sank 
eounty,  has  had  large  experience  in  observing  and  directing  the  work  in  such  schools;  and  the 
scheme  which  he  here  presents,  is  commended  by  the  Instirnte  Conductors  of  the  State. 

On  each  double  p«ge  it  provides  for  recording  enerything  of  Interest  in  a  school  of  tMrt^Hx 
pupils^  for  sirUen  weeks. 

It  is  Issued  in  a  most  attractive  form  in  two  styles: 

J.  Strong  board  cover,  flexible  baeh,  eloth  sides,  good  for  twelve  terms,  retmU 
price,  ONE  I>OJjLA.U, 

II.  ManiUa  paper,  tough,  fieaoible  cover,  good  for  si»  tertns,  retail  priWt 
BIXTT  OJSNT8, 

number  II  can  be  forwarded  by  mail. 

Orders  respecttully  solicited.    Usual  discount  to  the  trade.    Address  the  pmbltaher, 

DAVID  ATWOOD, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


McaUFFET'S 


Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 


McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS 

Are  the  latest,  the  moet  attrsctlve,  and  the  best  Headers  published.    They  eover  a  wider 
ran^re  of  the  best  Bogllsh  literature  than  any  other  serien. 

They  contain  selections  from  the  writings  of  SOO  standard  an'hors. 

They  are  better  and  more  prdfosely  Illustrated  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  embelhshed  with  974  engravlnKs,  oil  new,  by  W  of  the  best  artists  in  America. 

They  are  adapted  to  Modern  .Methods  of  teaching. 

The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  In  the  highest  style  of  the  book-making  art. 


400,000  f  ^^^Slr^i^^'^jf^pT S^SSff.*"^**]  400,000 


PRICES : 

McGupfky's  Revised  First  Rbaoeb, 
McGufpey's  Revised  Second  Rsadbb, 
McGuppey's  Rbvisbd  Thibd  Rbadbb, 
McGupfey's  Revised  Foubth  Reader, 
McGuppey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,     . 
McGuppey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader, 
McGuppey's  Revised  Eclectic  Speller, 


BampU  Copy  and 

Exehang4, 

IntrodueUoH. 
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JUST  M^UnLMSBEn  : 

JPeaslees  Selections  for  J^emorizing. 

Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing.  Adapted  for  use  at  Home  and  in  School. 
By  JOHN  B.  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  Cincinnati  Schools. 
Sample  copy  and  Introduction  Price,  50  cents. 

Brief  extracta  Tram  the  writings  of  188  of  the  best  Anthers;  carefolly  selected  and  graded. 
A  book  for  tvtry  family  and  every  school.  One  Tolome,  square  16mo,  192  pagee;  beantUnxly 
bonnd  in  fnll  cloth,  with  red  edges  and  black  side-stamp. 


Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras* 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Spellers* 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics* 
Harrey's  Language  Course* 

Eclectic  Geographies,  Wisconsin  Edition* 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship^  Etc*)  Etc* 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  Co., 

CINCliTNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

General    Offices  f^lti na rvn 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,     OXllCttg^O. 

LARQEST  HAHDFACnjBERS  IN  THE  WOULD  OP 

General  School  Merchandise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  over  made  are  here  shown. 


The  New  "  Study  "  De§k.  Andrews  "Trinrnph"  Desk. 

Dovetailed  and  Steel  Doweled.    WaFranied  10  Venn. 
HIGHEST    AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AKD    PAKIS! 

Ityou  want  gooa  aehoots,  girt  the  teacher* 

APPARATUS  TO  WORK  WITH. 

Maps,  Globe*  and  Charts  are  Ipdlgpensable  to  a  food  sohool.  •  _Bir 
Koathi  school  w«li  these  is  better  than  nine  moathB  wlthont  thaa." 
Iin't  it  trneT  If  io,  isn't  it  economr  to  set  themt  Our  goods  are  the 
best,  our  prices  reasonable. 

We  are  readr  to  sell,  aie  ron  ready  to  bar)  Circniars  free  on  ntpllan- 
tloB.   Write  to  ns. 


IHceUFFET'S 


Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 


McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READEEIS 

Are  the  latest,  tbe  inoet  attractive,  and  the  best  Readers  published.    They  cover  a  wider 
nmge  of  the  beet  iCoglish  llteranire  than  any  other  eerier. 

They  contain  selecLtone  from  the  writings  of  S2(K)  staodard  au'bors. 

They  are  better  and  more  profusely  tllaatratcd  ihnn  any  olh«r  series. 

They  are  embellished  with  274  ecgravlnsis,  all  new,  by  00  of  the  best  artia'.a  In  America. 

Ttiey  are  adapted  to  Modern  .viethods  of  teachlajf. 

The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Bmdiog  are  in  the  highest  style  o(  the  book-making  art. 


400,000  \^^'^JT^^'^^Yrj^^^S^Y^f^^'^{  400,000 


T>T>  T  r^T7  Q  •  Sample  Copy  and 

X  X\lV>'XJLyO  •  Exchange.  IrUroductiOfu 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader, 
McGuppey's  Revised  Third  Reader, 
McGupfey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Eclectic  Speller, 


Exchange, 

IrUroduci 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.40 

.55 

.50 

.70 

.10 

,15 

JPeaslees  Selections  for  JMTemofizing. 

Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing.  Adapted  for  use  at  Home  and  in  School. 
By  JOHN  B.  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  Cincinnati  Schools. 
Sample  copy  and  Introduction  Price,  50  cents. 

Brief  extracts  from  the  wrltlDf^s  of  188  of  the  best  Authors;  carefally  selected  and  graded. 
A  hook  for  every  family  and  every  school.  One  volume,  eqaare  16mo,  192  pages;  beauiilaily 
bound  lu  full  cloih,  with  red  edges  and  blaclc  side-stamp. 


Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 

Harvey's  Readers  and  SpeHers. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics* 
Harrey's  I«angiiage  Coarse* 

Eclectic  Geographies,  Wisconsin  Edition* 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship^  Etc.^'^Etc* 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRACC  &  Co., 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


TO   SGHOOLi   OFFICBRS. 

Gentlbmbn: 

I  desire  respectfully  to  call  your  att^Dtion  to  the  matter  of  School  Registers, 
most  of  which  proviae  merely  for  the  barren  item  of  "  days  present "  of  the 
several  pupils.  They  contain  nothing  to  which  any  patron,  teacher,  member  of 
the  board  or  other  persons  may  refer  for  information  as  to  the  work  or  plan  of 
the  school. 

I  invite  you  to  examine  and  introduce  into  your  schools  a  new  work,  entitled 


as  the  very  best  of  its  class,  and  just  published  by  myself.  It  is  specially  de- 
signed to  supply  many  usually  missing  links  in  records^  among  which  are  the 
foUowmi?: 


foUowmg : 

!•  Model  plan  of  school  organization. 

2.  Classes,  standing  and  gradation  of  each  pupil  in  school. 

3.  Progress  and  stopping  place  in  text-books  of  each  class. 

4.  Programme  for  recitations,  and  for  busying  pupils. 
6.  List  of  text-books  legally  adopted  for  exclusive  use. 

6.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  school. 

7.  Deportment  and  tardiness  of  pupils. 

8.  Delinquents  under  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

9.  Visitors'  list  restricted  to  adults  only. 

10.  Comparative  summary  of  the  several  terms'  work. 

The  Incorporation  of  most  of  these  Items  In  ouch  a  Register,  urovldes  for  the  better  organlntfoB 
and  administration  of  the  pabllc  schoi>ls,  tends  to  secare  stability  therein,  and  is  prodactlTe  of 
economy  and  of  oroflt  to  the  dl«trlcis.  By  it,  an?  person  may  find  almost  everything  deelrable 
to  know  of  the  BCho>»l  as  a  whole,  or  of  each  papil  ind'.vidaally.  The  Intrndnction  of  a  coarse  of 
study  into  mo-t  schools  neresMtate*  specidc  records  of  each  papiPs  progress  and  standing 
therein,  if  the  fall  measure  of  g  ^od  which  such  a  course  sffards  is  to  be  fecnred.  Fur  such  coarse 
no  other  register  provides  so  effectually  as  this. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  each  chanee  of  teachers  causes  a  loss  of  many  days  In  class! • 
lying  pupils,  orgauizins  school,  and  familiarizing  pupils  Therewith,  most  of  which  waste  might 
be  raved  by  the  use  of  thU  register,  in  simply  referring  to  last  term's  record.  This  shonld  sbaw 
every  class,  and  every  member  of  each  clans,  timeuf  recitation,  work  done,  and  advice  where  to 
commence  the  followma;  term.  By  reonedylng  this  wa-te  of  time,  the  Wlscon'<in  Register  ran 
eave  several  ttm-s  lis  cost  each  term,  and  ihus  Jusiiiy  the  setting  aside  of  registers  now  in  ose, 
and  the  purchase  of  this  one. 

The  many  school-worthy  features  which  It  embodies,  h«ve  secured  for  LuntCs  Wisconsin  SchMi 
BsgisUr  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  Hon.  W  C.  Whltford,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Wisconsin, —  thus  conaiitaling  it  the  only  ret;i«ter  officially  recognlzt^d  for  use  in  the  schoots  of 
the  State.  The  author,  JnmesT.  Lunn,  the  Superintendent  uf  the  Public  Schools  in  Sank 
county,  has  h«d  large  experience  ia  observing  and  direciing  the  work  in  such  schools;  and  the 
scheme  which  he  here  presents,  is  commended  by  the  Instiiaie  Condac'.ors  of  the  State. 

On  each  double  pii?e  It  provides  for  recording  euerything  of  interest  In  a  school  of  tHrtf-six 
pupils^  for  sixteen  weeks. 

It  is  issued  In  a  most  attractive  form  in  two  styles: 

I.  Strong  board  cover,  flexible  baeh,  eloth  aidea,  good  for  twelve  tenma,  ret«il 
priee,  ON  IS  noLLA  U, 

II,  Manilla  paper,  tough,  flexible  cover,  good  for  six  terms,  retail  price, 
SIXTY  CJSNTS, 

number  II  can  be  forwarded  by  mall. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited.   Usual  discount  to  the  trade.    Address  the  publisher, 

DAVID  ATWOOD, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 


Warmly 

indorsed  by 

Geo.  Bancroft, 

John  L  Motley, 

N.  />.  Willis, 

M.  R.  Waite, 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Elihu  Burritt, 

Fits-G,  Halleck, 

Rufus  Choate, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott, 

John  G.  Whittier, 

J.  G.  Holland, 

John  G.  Saxe, 

Daniel  Webster, 

Henry  Clay, 

Horace  Mann, 

W.  D.  Howells, 

Wm,  L  Harris, 

by  more  than 

50  College 

Presidents,  and 

by  the  best 

American 

and  European 

Scholars. 


NEW 


^OlOTIONAlfy^fylPPLOaiTi 


WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED 

FOR  TH£  FAMILT. 

One  family  of  children  having  Webster's  Un- 
abridged, and  using  it  freely,  and  another  not 
having  it,  the  first  will  become  much  the  more 
intelligent  men  and  women. 

"  Every  famiffr  should  give  his  eons  two  or 
three  square  rods  of  ground,  well  prejmred,  with 
the  avails  of  which  they  may  buy  it.  Every  me- 
chanie  should  put  a  receiving  box  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray 
pennies  for  the  like  purpose. — Mafis.  Life  Boat. 

Can  you  better  promote  the  cause  of  education 
and  the  good  of  the  community  than  by  having 
a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  in  your  family, 
and  trying  to  have  a  copy  in  each  of  your  Schools  ? 

NEW  EiDITION . 

Ck)ntaining  a  SXJPPL£1I£NT  of  over 

4600  ^^W  WOBBS  and  Meanings^ 

ALSO,  CONTAINING  A  NEW 

Biographical  Dictionary 

of  oyer  9700  NAMES. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Warmly    '^ 

recommeiided  by 

State  Snperinrts 
of  Pntilic  Scbools 

OF 

Maine, 
Hew  Hampshiret 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Hew  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

Hew  Jersey, 

Delaware, 

Ohio, 
Virginia, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 

Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, 

Kansas, 

and  nineteen  other 

States, 
besides  Canada^ 


ZELL'S  CONDENSED  CYCLOPEDIA. 


Complete  in  One  Volume.   Brought  Down  to  1880. 


Containiiig  10  New  Double  Pa^e  Maps,  800  Illastrations,  and^Treatin^ 

upon  35,000  Different  Subjects. 


This  is  a  new  work  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Teachers, 
Students,  and  Families,  as  a  portable,  convenient  book  of  reference, 
answering  generally  all  the  purposes  of  a  large,  unwieldly,  costly 
Cyclopedia.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Good,  active  agents  wanted 
to  sell  it  in  every  county  in  Wisconsin.  ^ — ^  -mb» 

Address  •    A.  L.  BUSHNELL, 

Bloomington,  111.,  State  Agent  for  Wisconsin. 

C.  B.  BRODIX,  General  Agent,  Bloomington,  111. 


The  Compoood  Oxp  Treatment 

For  the  core  of  ncDsamptloD,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrb,  Dyspepsia,  Headache,  Uzseaa, 
Debility,  and  all  Chronic  and  Ncrvoaa  dis- 
orders, by  a 

Natural  Process  of  Revitalization. 

L'NSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

We  offer  herewith  testimonials  to  the  efficacy 
of  *'CoMPOUND  OxYOBN,"  aod  aok  the  reader 
to  examine  theiu  carefally.  They  came  to  ns 
nnsoUcited,  and  have,  therefore,  a  mote  than 
ordtuary  value. 

No.  5. 

Important  Testimony  in  Favor  of 
Compound  Oxygen  as  a  Reritaliz- 
ing  Agent. 

W«  jfive  the  importnnt  testimony  of  T.  8. 
Arthur,  the  well  known  Amencon  rnthor. 
who.  alter  many  years  of  invnlidlHm,  has  been 
restored  lo  full  health  by  the  Uhe  of  this  new 
treatment. 

*'  Oppicb  op  Arthur's  Home  MAOAzmic. 
»*J«7  8.  Sixrh  St.,  PhjladelphiH,  Jan.  1, 1878 
"Drs.  Starkbt  &  PxLEii  —  Dtar  Sirs:  1 
do  not  think  that  I  can  t«ay  anythtDf^  s'roni^cr 
In  favor  of  your  Oxygen  treatment  than  I  have 
already  said.  Your  Dr,  iitarkey  kn'>wi<  h<>w 
run  down,  enervaied,  and  exhaostod  I  hud  be- 
come, and  with  what  reluctance  and  lack  of 
faiih  I  at  last  yielded  to  his  friendly  efforts  to 
induce  ice  to  try  iLe  new  aKCUtol  car^  which 
had  come  into  bis  hand^. 

''At  that  time,  an  I  then  told  him,  I  had  laid 
down  ail  eanic»t  literary  work,  and  n«ver  ex- 
peered  to  tako  it  up  ajrain.  My  friends  gave 
me  but  0  short  ieai«eof  life.  Bat  within  six 
months  my  pen  was  ret^umed,  and  before  the 
year  closed  I  bad  compleied  one  of  my  birf^t'st 
and  most  earnestly  written  books:  closing  the 
last  page  wl'hout  any  of  the  old  8en«e  of  ex- 
banption.  8  nee  then  there  has  -caicely  been 
a  day  in  which  I  have  not  In'eu  hard  at  work 
in  my  study  from  three  to  five  hoars;  and  all 
this  without  acy  return  of  tbe  weak  and  tired 
feeling  from  which  I  had  suffered  for  so  many 
year*. 

"The  constant  remark  I  now  hear  on  meet- 
ing those  who  have  Jon^  known  me  is,  *lIow 
Well  yon  are  lookioKl*  And  yet.  In  a  few 
months  I  shall  enter  my  •eventieth  yi-ar.  I 
am  at  the  lime  oi  life  when  most  men  find 
themi>e!ves  bid  on  the  ^helf;  and  where  I  be- 
lieved th«t  I  was  ahnnt  beln^  laid  some  seven 
years  aso,  when  I  be:{an  to  use  th  s  Oxygen 
Treatment;  but  now  I  have  a  sense  of  vitalltv 
ol  which  I  once  knew  nothtrg,  and  feel  as  if 
there  were  yei  in  me  at  least  ten  good  working 
yean«. 

'*Foi  flii  this,  T  consider  myself  indebted  to 
your  Compound  Oxtobn  Treatment 

"  Yonrs,  etc.,  T  8.  Arthur." 

Two  years  'ater,  Mr.  Arthur  sayf: 
"The  bencOt  reccivt-d  from  the  use  of  *Com- 
pound  Oxygen*  has  been  permanent.  The  les- 
timo..lal  I  gsve  you  volun'arily,  two  years 
ago,  is  as  true  to-day,  in  regard  to  my  general 
health,  as  when  It  was  given.'* 

Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent 
free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the 
discovery,  nature,  and  action  of  this  new 
remedy,  and  a  record  of  a  lar;?e  number  of  re- 
markable resaiis  which  have  followed  its  use. 

Also  tent  /rc€,  Noh,  1,  2  and  8  of  "  Health 
and  Life  a  quarterly  record  of  cases  aud  cnrea 
andor  the  Compound  Oxvsen  Treatment. 
Adflress     J>ra.  Starhey  A  ralen, 
1109  and  nil  Girard  8i ,  i-hiladolphia.  Pa. 


State  Journal 


The  following. books  are  published  «tth< 

State  Journal  Office^ 

and  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Unite4  States, 
by  A.  O.  Wright,  397  pages,  fO.75 

Analysis  and  Exposition  of 
the  Constitution  of  Wiscon- 
sin, by  A.  O.  Wright,  176 
pages, 50 

The  above  books  may  be  pro- 
cured singly,  or  both  bound 
in  one  volume,       ...     1 .00 

School  Register,  by  Supt.  J. 
T*  Lunn : 

Uecommended  bv  Hon.  W.C.  Whit- 
lord,  Superintendent  of  Pabllc  lostrnc- 
tion.    8ep  full  pH^«  ndvert^l cement. 

In  full  cloth  binding,        -     1.00 
In  paper  covers,     -       «  .60 

School  Code  for  1880,  revised,       .50 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Memorial      Record     of     the 
Fathers  of  Wisconsin : 

Coi.twn'njf  bjovraphjca;  skoicheaof 
all  the  Members  ol  both  Con ^litui tonal 
•Conventions,  and  a  large  amount  of 
other  valuable  matter,  #1.50 

The  Town  Laws  cf  Wisconsin     1 .00 

Bachelor   Ben,    by   Ella   A. 
Giles,       -       .       .       -       -     1,60 

Out  From  the  Shadows,   by 
Ella  A.  Giles,       ...     1.50 

JUaiden  Rachel,  by  Ella  A* 
Giles, 1.25 


Any  of  those  works,  except  the  bonnd  School 
Register  (which  cannot  bo  sent  by  mail),  will 
be  forwarded  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  liberal  discount  will  bts  made  to  the  trade 
on  all  the  above  books.  Orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Address  DAYID  ATWOOD, 

Publither,  MaOUoh^  WU. 


The  Greatest  Iiiving  Authors^ 

SUCH  AS 

Prof.  Max  Muller,  Rt.  IIoii*  W»  £.  Gladstone,  Jas.  A« 
Froude,  Prof.  Huxley,  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Cdward  A* 
Freeman,  Prof.  Tycdall,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  The  Duke  of  Ari^yll, 
\Vm.  Black,  Miss  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Muloc.^-Craik,  George 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Jean  InK:e* 
low,  Thos.  Hardy,  Matthew  Arnold,  Henry  Kingsley,  W* 
H.  Mallock,  W.  M.  Story,  Tnrgenief,  Ruakin,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  many  others  are  represented  in  the  pages  of 


Littell's  Livin 


lo  1881  I'HB  Lrv'iNO  Age  enters  npon  its  thirty-tightk  year,  arimittpdiy  -nrlvnllcd  and  contln- 
Qonsly  succoBHiol.  Durli<e  the  year  it  will  larnlt-h  lo  lt8  leiidcri*  tht' pronnctionB  of  the  most 
emimni  authors,  above-named,  and  many  others;  embiaclnj^  the  chuicuat  aerial  ana  Short 
Stories  by  the  Leading  Foreign  Novelists;  and  an  amoani 

UNAPPROACHED  BY  ANY  OTHER  PERIODICAL 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  vBHablo*  L'ferary  »ind  Sclentiflc  nia"cr  of  The  day.  fruin  the  pens  of  the 
foremoiiit  Essayists,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  represenilig  cveiy  depart- 
ment of  Knowledge  au<i  i*roi;ret»f. 
Ths  Living  Age  Is  a  weekly  magazine  sivisg  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double  oolnmn  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It  presents  In  an  inexpen*Ire  form,  con- 
siderinir  Its  ereat  amonnt  nf  raarer,  with  freshnfp*,  owlog  >o  its  weekly  is^ne,  and  witb  neatiS' 
factory  compleitnens  attempted  by  no  otfter  publication^  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  urltictems, 
Talen,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery.  Poeery,  Scientific,  Biographical,  H'S'oricai  and  Politi- 
cal Information,  from  the  enttru  boJy  of  For  Igu  Periodical  Li'erataro. 

Ic  Is  therefore  invHlndble  to  every  Ameilcan  reader,  as  ibe  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COM- 
PLETE compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature.  —  indispensable  becanee  it  embraces 
the  prod  actions  of  the 


**In  no  other  form  can  so  roach  thorooRhly  good  reading  begat  for  so  littlemooey :  lo  no  other 
form  can  so  much  instracilon  and  eniertaiumeut  be  got  iu  so  small  a  space.^^—  Philadelphia 
Times. 

^  There  Is  no  other  publication  like  it.  It  Is  kn'^v  n  and  read  by  all  who  desire  to  keep  abreast 
witb  the  cnlttvated  thought  of  the  En^W^'htpei^king  y/orld. "—  ICpiscopal  Begistery  Philadelphia. 

**It  reproduces  so  fuliy  the  coolcest  articles  Iroro  the  forelKU  magazines,  that  ore  who  lakes 
It  does  not  feel  the  need  of  anything  else  in  the  way  of  foreign  periodical  literature/^—  The  Ad- 
Wtnce,  Chicago. 

**  Its  ftequont  Issue  and  ample  space  enable  it  to  give  all  that  the  very  ablest  of  livin?  writers 
fomlsh  to  periodical  Jiieratnre  on  science,  history,  biography,  philosophy,  poetiy.  theology,  pol- 
itics and  criticism,  and  to  add  to  this  the  full  complement  of  the  best  that  there  is  m  fiction."— 
The  Interior^  Chicago, 

*■  Oives  the  b  st  of  all  at  the  price  of  one  ^''—  New  York  Independent . 


*'  Teems  with  the  «n^est  literature  of  the  dav."—  New  York  Tribune. 
Itis,  by  all  odds,  tha  Vest  eclectic  published.'^— ^o«<A«rn  Churchman. 


t» 


^*  It  enables  the  render,  at  trifling  expense,  considering  the  quantity  and  qiallty  of  the  reading 
fomltbed,  to  keep  pace  ^vith  the  best  thought  and  literary  workof  our  time/'— CAr/Wton  Unior^ 
New  York. 

"  One  cannot  read  everything.  ...  No  man  will  be  behind  the  literature  of  the  times  who 
reads  the  Living  aob.^'- Z<on*«  Herald,  Boston. 

**  We  know  of  no  Investment  of  eight  dollars,  in  the  world  of  literature,  that  will  yield  equal 
returns."— TA^  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia. 

"  It  has  no  riv&V— New  York  Evening  Post. 

Published  weeklt  at  18.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 


TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1881.  remitting  before  Jan.  1st,  thenumbera  of 
1880  issued  afier  the  receipt  of  their  aubscrlp-lons,  will  be  sent  gratis, 

Clnb-Prices  for  the  Best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 

[**  possessed  of  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  r  four  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a 
subscriber  win  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation.'*—  Phila.  Evening  Bulletin,] 

For  110.50  The  Living  aob  and  anv  of  tho  American  |i  Monihttes  (or  Ilar2)er'8  Weekly  or 
Bazar)  will  b  ;  bcuI  for  a  year,  po^itmid:  or,  for  19.51)  The  Livino  Aok  and  the  St.  Nicholas,  or 
Ap2)l€ton'8  Journal,  QT  Lippincotf  8  Monthly.    Addreds  LITTELL  &  CO..  Boston. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


McGUFFET'S  REVISED  READING  CHARTS. 

27  No8.,  comprisiDR:  {1)  Twerty-foar  Primary  Lwsons,  In  lar^e,  new,  clear  type,  and  hand- 
•omely  Illustrated.  Adapted  to  aLy  of  the  Modern  Methode  of  teaching  readmsr.  The  standard 
aj%ietiio(  JAacritical  Marks  tsn^fnd;  and  words  In  legible  Script  are  on  every  Chart.  (2)  A 
large  Eoman  Alphabet.    (8)  A  Urge  Script  Alphabet.    (4)  A  praciical  Color  Chart. 

PRICE. 

MeOufftyft  Bevised  Reading  Charts  ttrfi  i»<ibi»ked  in  two  conveateot  forma:  (1)  On  1iea\7 
Manilla  paper,  wl  hstronz  purtfulto;  and  (2)  Printed  oj  the  best  Boob  Faper,  a&d  monaled  on 
heavy  Tar  Boards.    Bize  26x32  iochaa. 

Per  set,  on  Manilla  with  Portfolio |5  00 

Per  set,  Mounted  on  Boards lU  00 


McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 

The  latest  and  Freshest  scries;  coverincr  a  wider  range  of  the  best  literature  than  any  other 
Series;  better  and  more  profusely  illustrated  than  any  other  Series,  superior  In  gradation,  and 
attractively  and  feubstantlally  l)ound. 

ISrOVER    1,000,000. [ONE  MILLION]    INTRODUCE D...J0J 

ADOPTED   FOR 

New  York  City,      Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^      San  Francisco,     Saint  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Sacramento,  Topeka,  Terre  Haute, 

Dubuque,  Fort  Wayne,  Columbus,  O.,     Chattanooga. 

And  1,000  otber  Cities  and  Towns. 


PRICE : 


J. 


^Tchange 

McGupfby's  Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader,  $0.10 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  .15 

McGufpey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader,  .20 

McGuffby's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader,  .25 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader,  .40 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Eclectic  Reader,  .50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Spelling  Book,  .10 

othmb  new  books. 

Peaslee^s  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic,  .50 
Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, .25 
Harvey's  Revised  English  Grammar,  .40 


IL 

TniToducUon  A 
Sample  Copfi. 

|0.16 
.30 
.42 

.60 

.72 

.18 

.50 
.85 

.42 

.65 


Ray's  New  Arithmetics, 

Eclectic  Geographies  &  Copy  Books, 

Tenable's  U.  S.  History,  Etc.,  Btc. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRACC  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  &  NEW  YORK. 


\  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 
2. .  lTizwtZl\.e.,  OMcago. 

i  LiBOEST  M4NUFiCT0REIffl  IN  THB  WORLD  OF 

^  General  School  Merchandise. 

S        The  Best  School  Desks  over  made  are  here  shown. 


TheSew"St.Jy"D«t.  A.tow  "Trl.n.ph"  D«.k. 

Do«»ii.a  .nd  Steel  Dow.l.d.    Wart.nl^l  10  le.i.. 

HIOHEST   AWARDS    AT    PBIIADBLPHIA    AND    PABIS! 
iryou  .rani  »ood  school,,  ai<"  «»«  f««c»«r.  

APPARATUS  TO  WORK  WITH. 

M.,.,  cioiK,.  ..d  ch.,..  «.  i.a..F..-.|!i.«  »  •  »«•»'  "''°°'-   '  fr, 

„.„J    eheel   wl.h    U....    »  1».«.  "."  2ii"   »"-''  ^^•'■"• 
r....  U  .™.    IfTe,  1....  i.  ee...mr  •.  .••  "■-'     ■>"'  «"•'•  ""  "• 
beiU  oni  prices  leasonable. 

we  ..e  .e-d,  ..  »11,  .-'r...  .""T  >.  b.y.i  CUc.l...  tee  ..  applies 
tlon.    Write  to  ni. 


TO   SGHOOIa   OFFICBRS. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  desire  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  School  Registers, 
most  of  which  provide  merely  for  the  barr.  n  item  of  *'  days  present  "  of  the 
several  pupils.  They  contain  nothing  to  which  any  patron,  teacher,  member  of 
the  board  or  other  persons  may  refer  for  information  as  to  the  work  or  plan  of 
the  school. 

I  invite  you  to  examine  and  introduce  into  your  schools  a  new  work,  entitled 


as  the  very  best  of  its  class,  and  just  published  by  myself.  It  is  specially  de- 
signed to  supply  many  usually  missing  links  in  records,  among  which  arc  the 
followmg : 

1.  Model  plan  of  school  organization. 

2.  Classes,  standing  and  gradation  of  each  pupil  in  schooL 

3.  Progress  and  stopping  place  in  lext-books  of  each  class. 

4.  Programme  for  recitations,  and  for  busying  pupils. 

5.  List  of  text-books  legally  adopted  for  exclusive  use. 

6.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  school. 

7.  Deportment  and  tardiness  of  pupils. 

8.  Delinquents  under  the  compulsory  attendance  la^v. 

9.  Visitors'  list  restricted  to  adults  only. 

10.  Comparative  summary  of  the  several  terms'  work. 

The  lDCOrp')ratlon  of  most  of  these  ifems  In  fiuch  a  Register,  orovides  for  the  belter  orgaolntloi 
and  admit  iistintfon  of  the  pabllc  fchools,  tends  to  secaru  stabniiy  therein,  and  H  profiuctlve  of 
economy  ana  of  nroflt  to  the  dirttrlcT?.  By  It,  aay  peri^oii  may  find  almost  everything  desirable 
to  know  or  ibe  ttCho->i  as  a  whoie«  or  of  each  papil  iDd'.vidu  illy.  The  Introdactton  of  a  coarse  or 
study  into  mo-t  echouls  nerest-ifate*  specltic  records  of  each  papiPs  progress  and  standlvf 
therein,  if  the  fntl  measure  of  ^-^od  which  snch  a  course  affords  is  to  be  fecured.  Far  ancta  coum 
no  other  register  provides  bo  eflVctually  a»  this. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  each  change  ol  teachers  caoses  a  loss  of  many  daye  In  clssii 
fylng  papiis,  orgaatzinir  school,  and  famtliariztn^  pupils  i herewith,  most  of  which  waste  mtgtit 
be  leaved  by  the  use  of  ihia  register,  In  simply  referring  to  la»t  terra's  record.  This  should  ehuw 
every  class,  and  every  member  of  each  class,  time  of  rccltattoD,  work  done,  and  advice  where  to 
commence  the  followinK  term.  By  riinedylng  this  wa-to  of  time,  the  Wisconsin  Register  can 
save  nevurai  limb's  Us  cost  each  tern,  and  thus  ja«tUy  the  sotting  aside  of  registers  now  in  use, 
and  the  pnrchise  of  iJiis  one. 

The  many  school-worthy  features  which  it  embodies,  h*ve  secured  for  Liinn's  WUconsin  8di^ 
iJtfj/w/'.tfr  the  approval  and  endorsHmeni  of  Hon.  W  C  Whit  ford,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Wlscons'n,— thus  consiiintlnt;  It  the  on'y  register  officially  recognized  tor  nse  in  the  schoote  of 
the  ^ate.  The  auihor,  J^mes  T.  Luno,  ihe  Saperintcndeut  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Sank 
county,  had  h  id  large  experience  lu  observing  and  dlrecTing  the  work  In  such  schools;  and  the 
scheme  which  he  here  presents,  is  commended  by  the  Institute  Condactors  of  the  Stato. 

On  each  doub'e  pii^o  ft  provides  for  recording  eaerything  of  interest  In  a  school  of  thirty'^ 
puj?ils,  f«»r  airteen  weeks. 
It  is  tspued  in  a  most  attractive  form  in  two  styles:  • 

J.  Stronff  board  cover,  flexible  back,  cloth  sides,  good  for  twelve  terms,  retail 
prici,  OSbJ  JDOLLAU. 

IT  Mtinilla  paper^  tough,  flexible  cover,  good  for  six  tertns^  retail  price, 
SIXTY  Ci:STS. 

Number  II  can  be  forwarded  ty  mall. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Usu*!  discount  to  the  trade.    Address  the  pabllsher, 

DAVID  ATWOOD, 

JIADISON,  WISCONSIN. 
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